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OBJECT  AND  PLAN  OF  THIS  BOOK. 


Thv  chief  design  of  this  publication  is  to  furnish,  in  one  volume^  an 
abstract,  for  convenient  reference,  of  a  great  mass  of  historical  informm- 
iian  concerning  slavery  and  the  struggle  against  it  (in  this  country  and 
Great  Britain),  that  is  now  to  be  found  only  by  looking  over  severed  volumes^ 
numerous  pamphlets^  and  the  newspapers  and  scattered  documents  of  the 
last  twenty  years.  This  abstract,  at  the  same  time,  was  intended  to  have 
a  bearing  on  the  now-pending  slave  question  in  the  United  States,  and  to  be 
so  selected  and  arranged,  as  to  facilitate  a  presentation  of  that  question 
towards  the  close  of  the  volume.  It  was  designed  to  be  as  documentary  in 
its  character  as  the  nature  of  an  abstract  would  permit.  Hence,  it  consists 
much  in  extracts,  quotations,  and  abbreviated  paragraphs,  preserving  as 
much  as  possible  the  significant  portions,  without  giving  the  documents 
entire,  which  would  have  required  volumes. 

The  writer  was  aware  that  the  attempt  to  cover  so  much  ground,  in  one 
volume,  was  a  hazardous  one.  It  could  not  be  a  small  volume ;  and  most 
readers,  as  well  as  some  critics,  will  instantly  pronounce  a  work  **  too 
diffuse*^  that  exceeds  three  or  four  hundred  pages,  without  stopping  io 
consider  whether  or  no  it  presents  the  substance  of  several  such  volumes  on 
distinct  points  of  history.  They  would  find  no  fault  with  one  book  of  that 
size  that  should  only  tell  the  story  of  the  abolition  of  the  Afiican  slave 
trade,  nor  with  another  that  should  only  relate  the  measures  that  led  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  West  Indies,  and  the  results  of  those 
labors ;  nor  with  another  that  should  contain  the  story  of  Texas  and  the 
Mexican  war.  But  if  a  writer  should  present  the  substance  of  all  three 
of  these  histories,  and^ve  or  six  more  in  addition,  of  equal  magnitude  and 
importance,  in  a  volume  of  six  hundred  pages,  they  would  think  him  ua- 
pardonably  diffuse ;  and  the  farther  this  condensing  process  was  carried,  tfi 
one  volume^  the  more  would  he  fall  under  censure  for  diffuseness.     The 
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CHAPTER  I. 
;la.gnitude  and  necessity  of  the  struggle. 

A  World's  Question — The  Problem  of  the  Present  Age. 

The  slave  question  in  America  is  only  one  phase  of  the 
more  comprehensive  question  of  human  freedom  that  now 
begins  to  agitate  the  civilized  world,  and  that  presents  the 
grand  problem  of  the  present  age. 

Such  a  question  must  be  met,  must  be  discussed,  must  be 
decided,  and  decided  correctly,  before  the  nations  of  the  earth 
can  be  enfranchised,  and  before  this  anomalous  republic  can 
either  secure  her  own  liberties,  or  find  permanent  repose. 

In  a  nation  whose  declaration  of  self  evident  and  inalienable 
human  rights  has  been  hailed  as  the  watchword  for  an  univer- 
sal struggle  against  despotic  governments ; — a  nation  whose 
support  of  human  chattelhood  has  armed  the  world's  despots  ^'' 
with  their  most  plausible  pleas  against  republican  institutions, 
it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  the  discussion  of  such  incongruities 
can  be  smothered,  or  the  adjustment  of  them  much  longer 
postponed.  In  any  age  of  the  world,  such  expectations  would 
be  disappointed — in  the  present  age,  the  indulgence  of  them 
can  be  little  short  of  insanity — must  be  consummate  folly. 
The  question  whether  such  a  nation,  at  such  a  period  of  the 
world's  progress,  shall  continue  to  tolerate  human  chattel- 
hood,  becomes,  of  necessity,  a  world's  question.  Universal 
human  nature  is  knocking  vehemently  at  our  doors,  and  can- 
not be  silenced.    As  well  might  we  attempt  to  hush  the  thun- 
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dera  of  out  owe  Niagara,  or  annul  the  lawa  by  which  tha 
elements  are  governed. 

Is  this  the  language  of  enthusiasm?  Ask  counsel  of  exist- 
ing facts.  When  a  few  voices  were  raised  on  tMs  subject  not 
many  years  since,  the  whole  community,  with  few  exceptions, 
north  and  south,  demanded  that  the  agitation  should  cease. 
But  has  it  ceased?  Or  can  it  be  made  to  cease?  Most  for- 
ward and  even  clamorous  in  the  discussion,  are  those  who, 
even  now,  have  scarcely  ceased  to  proscribe  discussion!  Our 
halls  of  legislation,  that  were  to  have  been  sealed  against  the 
discussion,  nevertheless  ring  with  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
most  favorite  topics  1  And  those  who  were  determined  that 
the  public  mails  should  not  transmit  the  agitating  debate,  are 
now  gorging  those  mails  to  the  full  with  their  own  eager  de- 
bates !  Not  an  important  public  measure  can  be  proposed 
that  is  not  found  to  involve,  in  some  way,  the  much  dreaded 
but  ever  present  question.  Can  we  not  see  the  hand  of  an 
all-controlling  Providence  in  all  this?  Can  we  not  bear  in  it 
■*  the  voice  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God,  demanding  and  J 
ordaining  a-  discussion  of  the  slave  question  7  " 

The  history  of  Christian  civilization  is  marked  with  suc- 
cessive eras  of  advancement,  each  one  of  which  is  distinguished 
by  some  particular  phase  or  feature  of  human  progress,  and 
commonly  involves  the  agitation  of  some  great  practical  pro- 
blem, the  solution  of  which  occupies  the  minds  of  thinking 
men  until  it  is  definitely  settled.  This  is  seldom  effected  with- 
out long  and  earnest  discussions,  sometimes  protracted  during 
one  or  two  entire  generations,  and  not  completed  until  more 
enlarged  views  have  displaced  the  prejudices  and  corrected 
the  errors  that  preceded  them.  The  responsibilities,  as  well 
as  the  dangers  and  the  privileges  of  living  in  such  an  age  of 
the  IV o rid— stormy,  perhaps,  yet  progressive — are  not  com- 
monly appreciated  as  they  should  be.  Not  to  have  under- 
stood, correctly,  the  wants,  and  especially  the  grand  problem 
of  such  an  age,  of  the  age  one  lives  in,  not  to  have  taken  the 
position,  and  to  have  exerted  the  influence  demanded  by  the 
crisis,  were  equivalent  to  having  wasted,  or  worse  than  wasted, 
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one's  probationary  existence,  so  far  as  its  bearing  on  general 
human  progress  is  concerned ;  and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when 
one  life  is  to  be  reckoned  of  more  weight  and  significance 
than,  perhaps,  many  lives,  dreamed  away  in  any  of  those 
dead  calms  in  this  world's  history,  in  which  little  or  nothing 
is  done  or  devised  for  the  elevation  of  the  species. 

Such  an  age  of  agitation  and  of  corresponding  respon- 
sibility is  the  present.  The  grand  problem  of  the  age  is 
that  of  a  more  extended  and  better  defined  freedom,  espe- 
cially for  the  very  lowest  and  most  degraded  portion  of  the 
species.  Ours  is  an  advanced  period  in  the  struggle  for 
human  freedom.  It  is  not  to  the  contest  of  the  barons 
against  an  unlimited  autocrat  that  we  are  summoned — nor  to 
the  struggle  of  the  middle  classes  against  the  barons;  nor  to 
the  question  of  taxation  without  representation ;  nor  to  the 
question  of  religious  liberty,  for  those  who  are  regarded  as 
human  beings.  The  demands  of  liberty  strike  deeper,  now, 
and  reach  the  ground  tier  of  humanity,  hid  under  the  rubbish 
of  centuries  of  degradation — classes  who  have  scarcely  been 
thought  of,  as  human,  and  to  whom  no  Magna  Charta  of 
Runny  Meade,  no  organization  of  a  House  of  Commons,  no 
Declaration  of  Independence,  have  brought  even  a  tithe  or  a 
foretaste  of  their  promised  blessings.  The  houseless,  the 
landless,  the  homeless — the  operatives  of  Manchester  and 
Birmingham,  the  tenantry  of  Ireland,  the  Eussian  serfs, — 
above  all.  Vie  North  American  Slaves — what  have  Christian 
civilization  and  democratic  liberty  and  equality  in  reserve  for 
these  ?  And  what  are  the  responsibilities  of  Christians,  of 
philanthropists,  of  statesmen,  and  of  republican  citizens,  in 
respect  to  them  ?  These  questions  to  be  properly  decided, 
must  be  studied,  must  be  understood. 

We  single  out,  for  present  inquiry,  the  North  American 
slave.  Who  is  he  ?  What  is  his  condition  ?  How  came  he 
there  ?  Who  is  responsible  for  his  continuance  in  his  present 
condition?  What  has  been  done,  and  what  remains  to  be 
done  in  respect  to  him  ? 
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CHAPTER    ri. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE   MODERN  SLATE  TllADE   AND  SLAVERY. 

Tlio  PorlngnBM— The  Spaainnia— Chorle»  V.— Fttdinand  V.— The  nollnnde™,  t 
Dunes,  IhB  Fmiicb,  the  Erglisb— Quaen  Biatbctli,  Jotiii  Ilnwklii!-,  LddIs  Xllt.  ^ 
Fmncu— AM  of  Ocorgo  II.— Prohibilion  of  Violence— Burburily  of  the  TroT 
Statistim — ImporiB  into  Jnmidcn. 

"In  the  year  1143,  while  [he  Portuguese,  under  the  enooungement  of 
their  celebrated  Prince  Henry,  were  exploring  the  coast  of  Africa,  Anthonj 
Goniulrj;,  who,  two  years  before,  had  seized  some  Moors,  near  Cape  Bada- 
jor,  uas,  by  that  prince,  orJereJ  lo  carry  iiia  ptisonera  back  to  Africs.      lie 

landed  them  at  Rio  del  Oro,  and  received  from  the  Moora  in  exchange,  ten 
blacks  and  a  quantity  of  gold  dual,  with  which  he  retUTued  to  Lleboa." — 
Edwards'  Hiiloryofthe  Wesl  Indies,  Vol.  II., p.  37. 

"  This  new  kind  of  commerce,  appearing  lo  be  a  profitable  speculatioo, 
others,  of  the  same  nation,  Boon  embarked  in  it." — Gpduiiit'M  Leclures  ott 
Slavery,  p.  184.     {American  Edition.) 

The  Spaniards,  on  taking  posse?.sion  of  the  West  India 
islands,  compelled  the  native  Charibs  (or  Caribs,)  to  work  tlie 
mines  of  Hispaniola.  In  these  and  other  exhausting  labors, 
that  feeble  raee  became  well  nigli  extinct,*  and  their  place 
was  supplied  by  importations  of  a  hardier  race  from  Africa. 
The  infamy  of  having  first  projected  this  expedient  has  com- 
monly rested  on  Las  Casas,  a  priest  much  hated  among  the 
colonists  for  his  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  ill  treat- 
ment of  the  Charibs,  whom  he  is  represented  as  seeking  to 

*  "  Down  lo  the  dust  thi  Chnrih  people  paaaed, 
Like  nntumu  foliage  wilbering  ui  the  blnat; 
A  vhole  raee  sunk  beneath  the  opprcH«ar'>  rod, 
And  left  a  bliitik  aniong  tho  norka  of  God." 

Moatgomery't  Wutladiti, 
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relieve  at  the  expense  of  the  Africans.*  With  more  proba- 
bility, the  crime  has  been  charged  on  Chievres  and  the  Flemish 
nobility^  who  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  traffic  from  Charles 
v.,  and  sold  it  for  25,000  ducats  to  some  Genoese  merchants, 
who  first  commenced,  in  a  regular  form,  the  commerce  in 
slaves  that,  with  little  intermission,  has  been  continued  ever 
since. 

"  As  early  as  1503,"  according  to  Clarkson,  "  a  few  slaves 
were  sent  by  the  Portuguese  to  the  Spanish  colonies." 

In  1511,  Ferdinand  V.  of  Spain,  is  said  to  have  permitted 
an  importation  of  Negroes  into  the  colonies.  But  while  Car- 
dinal Ximenes  held  the  reins  of  government,  and  until  the 
accession  of  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  he  steadily  refused  to  allow 
such  a  detestable  commerce.    Vide  Godwin,  p.  184. 

It  was  in  1517  that  Charles  V.,  (who  was  sovereign  of  Ger- 
many, and  of  the  Netherlands,)  granted  the  exclusive  patent 
before  mentioned,  to  one  or  more  of  the  Flemish  nobility,  to 
import  four  thousand  Africans  annually,  for  the  supply  of 
Hispaniola,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Eico. 

"Thia  great  prince  was  not,  in  all  probability,  aware  of  the  dreadful  evils 
attending  this  horrible  traffic,  nor  of  the  crying  injustice  of  permitting  it ; 
for  in  1512,  when  he  made  a  code  of  laws  for  his  Indian  subjects,  he  liber- 
ated all  the  Negroes,  and  by  a  word  put  an  end  to  their  slavery.  When, 
however,  he  resigned  his  crown  and  retired  into  a  monastery,  and  his  minis- 
ter of  mercy,  Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  returned  to  Spain,  the  imperious  tyrants 
of  these  new  dominions  returned  to  their  former  practices,  and  fastened  the 
yoke  on  the  suffering  and  unresisting  Negroes.'' — Godwin,  p.  185.  See 
also  ClarksorCs  History,  pp.  28,  29. 

The  slave  trade  was  prosecuted  by  the  Portuguese,  the 


♦  Kobcrtson,  in  his  History  of  America,  takea  up  and  somewhat  exaggerates 
this  stateiiiMit,  on  the  authority  of  J/errtra,  an  enemy  of  La.s  Casus,  whose  charge 
was  first  published  35  years  after  the  philanthropist's  decease.  The  previous 
writers  make  no  mention  of  Las  Ca.sas  in  puch  a  connection,  though  avowedly  liis 
enemies.  The  writings  of  Las  Ca*as  abound  in  denunciations  against  shivery  ;  and 
from  the  language  of  Ilerrera  himself,  it  would  not  conclusively  appear  that  I^os 
Casos  designed  to  have  the  Africans  imported  by  compul>ioii,  or  lield  as  nhvcs.—  Vide 
the  Ahb€  Gngoirt"*  Defence  of  Jms  Casas,  approved  by  James  Montgomery  in  a 
note  to  his  poem,  *'77j«  W€»t  Indies^  See  o\'^o' Stuarf  s  Memoir  of  Sharp,  pas:c  29 ; 
and  preface  to  Ciarkson's  Knsay  on  the  Slavery  and  Commerce  of  the  Uuman  Species. 


OBJECT  AND  PLAN  OF  THIS  BOOK. 


Tbi  chief  design  of  this  publication  is  to  furnish,  in  one  volume^  ad 
abstract,  for  convenient  reference,  of  a  great  mass  of  historical  informO' 
iion  concerning  slavery  and  the  struggle  against  it  (in  this  country  and 
Great  Britain),  that  is  now  to  he  found  only  by  looking  over  several  volumes^ 
numerous  pamphlets,  and  the  newspapers  and  scattered  documents  of  the 
last  twenty  years.  This  abstract,  at  the  same  time,  was  intended  to  have 
a  bearing  on  the  now-pending  slave  question  in  the  United  States,  and  to  be 
so  selected  and  arranged,  as  to  facilitate  a  presentation  of  that  question 
towards  the  close  of  the  volume.  It  was  designed  to  be  as  documentary  in 
its  character  as  the  nature  of  an  abstract  would  permit.  Hence,  it  consists 
much  in  extracts,  quotations,  and  abbreviated  paragraphs,  preserving  as 
much  as  possible  the  significant  portions,  without  giving  the  documents 
entire,  which  would  have  required  volumes. 

The  writer  was  aware  that  the  attempt  to  cover  so  much  ground,  in  one 
volume,  was  a  hazardous  one.  It  could  not  be  a  small  volume ;  and  most 
readers,  as  well  as  some  critics,  will  instantly  pronounce  a  work  ^  too 
diffuse*''  that  exceeds  three  or  four  hundred  pages,  without  stopping  to 
consider  whether  or  no  it  presents  the  substance  of  several  such  volumes  on 
distinct  points  of  history.  They  would  find  no  fault  with  one  book  of  that 
size  that  should  only  tell  the  story  of  the  abolition  of  the  Afiican  slave 
trade,  nor  with  another  that  should  only  relate  the  measures  that  led  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  West  Indies,  and  the  results  of  those 
labors ;  nor  with  another  that  should  contain  the  story  of  Texas  and  the 
Mexican  war.  But  if  a  writer  should  present  the  substance  of  all  three 
of  these  histories,  and^t;^  or  six  more  in  addition,  of  equal  magnitude  and 
importance,  in  a  volume  of  six  hundred  pages,  they  would  think  him  ua- 
pordonably  diffuse ;  and  the  farther  this  condensing  process  was  carried,  tn 
one  volume,  the  more  would  he  fall  under  censure  for  diffuseness.     The 
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Utmost  importance  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  question 
Inspecting  the  legality  of  the  slave  trade  aa  it  existed  while 
he  was  laboring  for  its  suppression.  He  demands  whether 
"  the  African  slave  trade  ever  would  have  been  permitted  to 
exist,  but  for  the  ignorance  of  those  in  authority  concerning 
it."  And  ho  afQrms  that  the  "  trade  began  in  piracy,  and  was 
continued  upon  the  principles  offeree."     (Pg.  31.) 

The  connivance,  rather  than  the  "ignorance  of  those  in 
authority,"  appears  to  have  sheltered  this  esecrablc  traffic, 
after  tlic  times  of  Elizabeth.  Even  then  it  was  rather  toler- 
ated than  directly  authorized.  It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps, 
to  find  .any  act  of  the  British  Pariiament  by  which  the  slave 
trade  was  explicitly  legalized.  The  enactments  seem  to  insin- 
uate, or  faintly  imply,  that  the  negroes  imported  are  property, 
yet  they  studiously  avoid  to  acknowledge  them  distinctly,  o*  J 
even  by  necessary  implicafion,  as  such.  In  the  act  of  10  ^ 
William  III.,  ehap.  20,  entitled  an  "Act  to  settle  the  trade  to 
Africa,"  the  negroes  arc  not  called  slaves.  In  the  act  of  23 
George  II.,  chap.  31  (1749-50),  entitled  "An  Act  for  extend- 
ing and  improving  the  trade  to  Africa,"  it  was  provided  (sect. 
29)  that  "no  commander  or  master  of  any  ship  trading  to 
Africa  shall  by  fraud,  force,  or  violence,  or  by  any  other  indi- 
rect practice  whatsoever,  take  on  board,  or  carry  away  from 
the  coast  of  Africa,  any  negro  or  native  of  the  said  country, 
or  commit,  or  suffer  to  be  committed,  any  violence  on  the 
natives,  to  the  prejudice  of  said  trade."*  The  28th  section 
of  the  same  act  did  indeed  recognize  the  holding  of  "slaves" 
at  the  station  of  the  Trading  Company  in  Africa,  yet  it  gave 
no  authority  to  transport  slaves  to  America  or  elsewhere. 
Undoubtedly  the  secretdesign  was  to  stimulate  the  .slave  trade. 
But  a  sense  of  shame,  and  a  consciousness  of  wrong-doing, 
prevented  the  Parliament  from  employing  the  terms  which, 
upon  a  strict  legal  construction,  could  give  to  that  feature  of 
the  African  trade  the  shelter  of  valid  law.  [Vide  Spooner, 
pp.  29-35.] 

*  Mr.  Pitt's  view  o!  tliis  Ktatato,  lad  of  the  legdit}  of  tlii  Bhva  trade,  will  b« 
pTcseutcd  ill  tlie  proper  [diiog. 
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Thus  stealthily  and  almost  imperceptibly  was  the  idea  of 
legalized  human  chattelhood  introduced.  Thus  ambiguous 
and  tortuous  were  the  enactments  under  cover  of  which  the 
slave  traffic  was  prosecuted.  A  graphic  and  truthful  descrip- 
tion of  that  traffic  we  present  in  the  language  of  Hon.  Horace 
Mann,  of  Massachusetts.* 

^  Ooe  wants  the  plain,  sinewy,  Saxon  tongne,  to  tell  of  deeds  that  should 
haTe  shamed  devils.  Great  Britain  was  the  mother.  Her  American  Colo- 
nies were  the  daughter.  The  mother  lusted  for  gold.  To  get  it,  she  made 
{mrtaership  with  robbery  and  death.  Shackles,  chains,  and  weapons  for 
human  butchery,  were  her  outfit  in  trade.  She  made  Africa  her  hunting 
ground.  She  made  its  people  her  prey,  and  the  unwilling  colonies  her  mar- 
ket-place. She  broke  into  the  Ethiop^s  home,  as  a  wolf  into  a  sheep-fold 
ftt  midnight.  She  set  the  continent  aflame,  that  she  might  seize  the 
affrighted  inhabitants  as  they  ran  shrieking  from  their  blazing  hamlets. 
The  aged  and  the  infant  she  lefl  to  the  vultures,  but  the  strong  men  and  the 
strong  women  she  drove,  scourged  and  bleeding,  to  the  shore.  Packed  and 
stowed  like  merchandise  between  unventilated  decks,  so  close  that  the 
tempest  without  could  not  ruffle  the  pestilential  air  within,  the  voyage  was 
begun.  Once  a  day  the  hatches  were  opened,  to  receive  food  and  disgorge 
the  dead.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  corpses  which  she  plunged  into  the 
ocean  from  the  decks  of  her  slave  ships,  she  counted  only  as  the  tare  of  her 
commerce.  The  blue  monsters  of  the  deep  became  familiar  with  her  path- 
way ;  and,  not  more  remorseless  than  she,  they  shared  her  plunder.  At 
length  the  accursed  vessel  reached  the  foreign  shore.  And  there,  the  mon- 
sters of  the  land,  fiercer  and  feller  than  any  that  roam  the  watery  plains, 
rewarded  the  robber  by  purchasing  his  spoils.  For  more  than  a  century  did 
the  madness  of  this  traffic  rage.f  During  all  those  years  the  clock  of 
eternity  never  counted  out  a  minute  that  did  nut  witness  the  cruel  death  by 
treachery  or  violence  of  some  father  or  mother  of  Africa." 

**  Mr.  Edwards  says  that  from  1700  to  1786,  the  number  imported  into- 
Jamaica  was  610,000.  *  I  say  this,'  he  observes,  *  on  sufficient  evidence, 
having  in  my  possession  lists  of  all  the  entries.'  *  The  total  import  into 
all  the  British  Colonies  from  1680  to  1786  may  be  put  down  at  2,130,000.' 
In  1771,  which  he  considers  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  trade,  there 
sailed  from  England  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
ships,  provided  for  the  importation  of  47,146  negroes.  *  And  now,'  he 
observes,  (1793)  *  the  whole  number  annually  exported  from  Africa  by  all 
the  European  powers,  is  74,000,  of  which  38,000  are  imported  by  the 
British." — Godwin^  page  187. 

♦  Speech  in  the  Hou»e  of  Kcprescntatives  of  tlic  U.  8.,  Juno  80,  1848. 
t  It  hus  uot  ceased.    It  rages  with  violence  still,  as  will  be  shown  in  another 
cluipter. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SLAVEHY  and  the   slave  trade   in  the  BRITISH  COLONIKS 
IN   NORTH   AMERICA,  KOW  THE   CNITED  STATES. 

GlarEre  from  New  £nglani]~6UvDr;  in  UasiiuiIiQsDttB,  Connccliant,  Rhods  Island, 
Murykai],  Virgtaiu,  and  Lh«  CnrcJiniu — Condition  at  Ihn  Blnvti — Tentimaaj'  of 
Wesley  and  Wbitcflctd—laq  11117  into  tlis  Icgnl  foDiidat'ioD  of  Coloninl  Slavery — 
Compi  Uinta  or  the  Coloiiiu  igBiii»t  the  King  afGrsot  Britain,  fur  bvoring  tba 
trafnc— PaTidoicB—AbunM  of  English  Sttlatea  legsli^ng  8I1TO7 — Cammoi) 
Lnw— Ixird  Mens  Held  ~^loDi»I  Chartere— SUvery  introdaced  in  absenca  of  Colo- 
ni]d  enDctm^Dtn — Date  nnd  circunutanoei  of  introduction  of  Slavery  into  Virginia, 
Sonlh  t'nrolina,  nnd  Goorpia— Proliihiiion  of  Slavery  in  Georgia,  (Gen.  Dgo!- 
tborpc)— Dates  of  early  enactments  concerning  Slavery  in  Virginin,  N.  Carolina, 
S.  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Uuryluid — Loose  and  vagne  character  of  these  enaet- 


SooN  after  the  settlement  of  tbo  British  North  Americaa 
■Colonics,  Africans  were  imported  into  thern,  and  sold  and 
held  as  slaves.  Of  the  extent  of  these  importations  we  have 
■met  with  no  authenticated  statistics.  The  whole  number  of 
slaves  in  these  states,  by  the  first  census  under  the  present 
Constitution,  1790,  was  697,697. 

The  colonies  now  known  as  the  Southern  or  slave  states,  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  received  the  principal  share  of  these  im- 
portations. The  middle  and  eastern  colonies  received  com- 
paratively few,  and  these  chiefly  for  domestic  servants  in  the 
cities,  and  in  the  families  of  professional  gentlemen  in  the 
interior.  As  the  soil  was  not  adapted  to  slave  culture,  and 
was  owned  in  small  farms  by  a  hardy  race  of  agriculturists, 
inured  to  habits  of  labor,  the  process  of  cultivation  by  slaves 
never  obtained,  particularly  in  New  England,  except  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  In  New  York,  first  settled  by  the  Dutch, 
in  Now  Jersey,  and  perhaps  in  some  portions  of  Penusyl- 
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yania,  the  labor  of  slaves  was  introduced  to  a  greater  extent 
than  further  east  But  in  the  importation  of  slaves  for  the 
southern  colonies,  the  merchants  of  the  New  England  sea- 
ports competed  with  those  of  New  York  and  the  South. 
They  appear,  indeed,  to  have  outstripped  them,  and  to  have 
almost  monopolized,  at  one  time,  the  immense  profits  of  that 
lucrative  but  detestable  trade.  Boston,  Salem,  and  Newbury- 
port,  in  Massachusetts,  and  Newport  and  Bristol  in  Bhode 
Island,  amassed,  in  the  persons  of  a  few  of  their  citizens,  vast 
sums  of  this  rapidly  acquired  and  ill  gotten  wealth,  which, 
in  many  instances,  quite  as  rapidly  and  very  remarkably,  took 
to  itself  wings  and  flew  away.  In  some  cases,  however,  it 
remained,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  capital  of  some  promi- 
nent mercantile  houses,  almost  or  quite  down  to  the  present 
time.  Citizens,  honored  with  high  posts  of  office  in  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments,  have  owed  their  rank  in  society, 
and  their  political  elevation,  to  the  wealth  thus  acquired, 
sometimes  thus  acquired  by  themselves,  since  the  colonies  be- 
came states,  and  while  the  traffic  was  tolerated  as  it  was,  till 
the  year  1808.  Among  these  was  a  late  Senator  in  Congress, 
from  Ehode  Island,  James  D'Wolf,  who,  at  the  time,  was 
reputed  to  be  the  owner  of  a  large  slave  plantation  in  Cuba. 
Such  incidents  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  influence  of  the 
traffic  in  New  England,  even  to  the  present  day.  The  former 
seats  of  the  traffic  arc  still  the  centers  of  influences  hostile  to 
the  agitation  of  the  slave  question. 

The  servitude  of  domestic  slaves,  in  families,  is  known  to 
be  less  intolerable  than  that  of  slaves  on  plantations.  From 
this  consideration,  and  from  the  limited  extent  of  slavery  in 
the  northern  and  eastern  colonies,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
slavery  of  that  region  was  of  a  comparatively  mild  type. 
And  yet  we  find  sufficient  evidence  of  its  affinity,  in  many 
respects,  with  the  present  American  slave  system.  Not  even 
in  Connecticut  was  there  any  recognition  of  the  legality  and 
validity  of  a  slave's  marriage.*    A  master's  inadvertent  con- 

♦  According  to  Jndgo  Reeve,  however,  as  quoted  by  Stroud,  the  murder  of  a 
■lave  was  held  in  Connecticut  to  be  the  Bamo  as  the  murder  of  a  freeman.    The 


(h-'iuinn  of  Ch'uf  Justice  Fartons,  cast  of  Winokmioit^ 
■ ...  1  '.'7-  ^,  >:?-d  I'j  Sfr-'ud,  p.  23. 

>  r  ■!  ''.ly,  ill  lOil,  ilio  lollowiniT  law  was  enacted  :  "  It  is  ordered 
the  authority  thereof,  tliat  there  slmll  never  bo  any  bond  slaTorjr, 
ivity  among  us,  unless  it  bo  lawful  captives  taken  in  just  ivary 
sell  themselves  or  are  sold  to  u;*,  and  such  shall  Lave  the  I'dxrtitM 
20  which  the  law  of  God  establislied  in  Israel  concerning  ROck 
ally  require." — S€€  General  Laws  and  LihtrtUs  of  MassachusetU 
.  2  ;  iStroiidy  p,  23. 

.'t  prohibited^  or  whether  it  authorizid  such  slavery  as  afterwords 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  might  not  bo  very  difficult  to  detor- 
]>rohiblted  such  slavery  as  now  exists  at  tho  South. 
oubt  that  slavery  was  introduced  into  Boston,  by  one  Maverick, 
tlcincut  by  George  Winthrop  and  others,  in  ICSO.  There  is  no 
orick  was  a  Puritan.  Tho  Boston  colonists,  generally,  wore  not 
it  never  to  have  been  confounded  with  them  by  hlstorixms.  The 
:heir  defects  and  errors  on  this  and  other  subjects,  *^  made  a  wide 
1  those  who  were  stolen  and  seized  by  the  violeneo  of  the  slavers, 
.s  tlicy  supposed)  "  had  been  made  captives  in  a  lawfid  war,  or 
rvitiulo  for  their  crimes  by  a  judicial  sentence.'' 
bccanic  current  in  the  New  England  colonics.  "An  express  law 
ting  the  buying  and  selling  of  tho  fonner,  while  the  latter  wore  to 
ilcgos  as  were  allowed  by  the  laws  of  Moses."  "  In  November, 
.01) ri  of  Massachusetts  pitsscd  a  law  against  uian-stealing,  making 
They  also  ordered  that  two  Africans,  forcibly  brought  into  tho 
sent  home  at  tho  public  expense. — {FtWs  Annals  of  isiltm^ 
soon  passed  a  law  similar  to  that  of  Massachusetts.  The  Con- 
)arcd  in  1650,  has  tho  following  section  :  *  If  any  man  stealeth  a 
,  he  shall  be  put  to  death.*  Tho  New  Haven  Code,  printed  in 
>ntains  a  similar  article  :  *  If  any  person  stealc  a  man,  or  mankind, 
ircly  be  put  to  death.*  The  Plymouth  laws  probably  made  man- 
olVeucc." — \Si-e  First  Annual  Ii>vvrt  of  the  AVw  IlanwHhire  Anti- 
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a  slave  could  not  be  married,  and  because  a  husband  could 
claim  the  assistance  of  his  wife. 

A  still  more  discreditable  illustration  was  previously  fur- 
nished by  a  rural  pastor  in  the  same  colony,  the  owner  of 
a  male  and  female  slave.  Having  admitted  them  both  to 
the  communion  of  his  church  (Congregational)  as  members, 
and  having  himself  officially  pronounced  them  husband  and 
wife,  he  afterwards  separated  them  forever  by  the  sale  of 
the  wife  to  a  distant  purchaser,  in  despite  of  the  entreaties 
of  both  wife  and  husband.  And  no  court  of  law,  no  church, 
no  ecclesiastical  body  interposed,  or  even  censured. 

In  Massachusetts,  another  Congregational  pastor,  of  high 
reputation,  is  said  to  have  reared  up  a  female  slave  in  his 
family  in  a  state  of  almost  absolute  heathenism,  and  never 
attempted  to  teach  her  the  alphabet. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  a  large  portion  of  the  min- 
isters of  religion  in    New   England  were  among  the  slave 


docnincnt  ift  said  to  be  the  first  act  of  any  government  designed  to  prevent  enslaviog 
the  negroes.    It  is  copied  from  the  records  of  the  colony : 

"  At  a  general  court  held  at  Warwick,  the  13th  of  May,  1652. 

**  Whereas,  there  is  a  common  course  practised  among  Englishmen,  to  buy  ne- 
groes to  that  end  they  may  have  them  for  service  or  slaves  forever;  for  the  prevent- 
ing of  sncli  practices  among  us,  let  it  bo  ordered,  That  no  black  mankind  or  white 
being  shall  bo  forced,  by  covenant,  bond,  or  otherwise,  to  serve  any  man  or  hie 
os^^ignees  longer  than  ten  years,  or  until  they  come  to  be  twenty-four  years  of  ago, 
if  they  be  taken  in  under  fourteen,  from  the  time  of  their  coming  within  the  liber- 
tics  of  this  colony ;  at  the  end  or  term  of  ten  years  to  set  them  free,  as  the  manner 
Ift  with  the  English  servants.  And  that  man  that  will  not  let  them  go  free  or  shall 
eell  them  away  elsewhere,  to  that  end  they  may  be  enslaved  to  others  for  a  longer 
time,  he  or  they  shall  forfeit  to  the  colony  forty  pounds." 

To  the  credit  of  the  members  that  enacted  this  law,  we  subjoin  their  names  from 
the  record : 

»*The  general  officers  were,  John  Smith,  president;  Thomas  Olney,  general  assis- 
tant, from  Providence ;  Samuel  Gorton,  from  W^arwick ;  John  Green,  general  re- 
eorder;  Bandal  Holden,  treasurer;  Hugh  Bewctt,  general  sergeant. 

"The  commissioners  were  from  Providence — Robert  Williams,  Gregory  Dexter, 
Richard  Waterman,  Thomas  Harris,  William  Wickonden,  and  Hugh  Bewott ;  from 
Warwick — Samuel  Gorton,  John  Wickes,  John  Smith,  Randal  Holden,  John  Green, 
jr.,  and  Ezekiel  HoUiman.*' 

The  prevalence  of  slaverj'  and  the  briskness  of  the  slave  trade  in  Rhode  Island, 
long  after  the  enactment  of  this  law  (which  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been 
repealed),  furnishes  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  slavery  grew  up  in  the 
eoUmien  in  vitflation  of  law. 
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tolding  class  of  tho  community  during  tho  colonial  slate  of 
the  country',  and  many  of  them  still  later,  thut  this  was 
within  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  the  beginning  of  the  anti- 
slavery  agitation  in  18S2,  and  that  many  of  the  present  min- 
isters of  Kew  Engliind  are  tho  sons  and  most  of  them  the 
successors,  of  slave  holding  ministers,  it  cannot  reasonably 
be  doubted  that  that  untoward  circumstance  has  had  a  bear- 
ing upon  the  position  of  tho  present  generation  of  ministers 
in  New  England,  in  respect  to  the  agitation  of  the  subject, 
and  especially  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  inherent 
sinfulness  of  slave  holding.  A  similar  remark  might  be  made, 
with  perhaps  greater  force,  in  respect  to  New  Jersey,  and, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  respect  to  a  great  part  of  the 
middle  states.  The  beginning  of  the  present  agitation,  in 
fact,/oi('irf  slavery  existing,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  New 
Jersey,  and  the  influence  of  that  fact  has  been  seen  and  feit, 
wherever  the  slave  question  has  been  discussed,  in  this 
country.* 

Slavery  in  the  now  Atlantic  slave  states  received,  substan- 
tially, its  present  complexion  during  the  colonial  period.  The 
most  important  enactments  on  the  subject  bear  date  previous 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

John  Wesley,  who  visited  this  country  during  this  period, 
characterizes  "American  slavery"  as  "the  vilest  that  ever 
saw  the  sun." 

George  Whiteficld,  who  travelled  and  preached  extensively 
in  the  colonies,  has  drawn  a  vivid  picture  of  the  treatment  of 
slaves  at  that  period.  This  testimony,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, is  that  of  a  devout  man,  whose  type  of  piety  is  not 
exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  tending  to  magnify,  unduly,  (a3 
some  are  supposed  to  do)  the  physical  privations  and  suffer- 
ings of  slaves.  Nor  was  he  misled  into  any  exaggeration  by 
having  imbibed  the  sentiment  of  the  inherent  and  necessary 
criminality  of  slaveholding.  Such  a  testimony  is  too  important 

•  The  Biblical  defonces  of  ilavoholdiiig,  sent  forlh  from  tho  scat  of  tho  Theolop- 
<sl  Seminir)'  at  Priacelon,  took  the  lend  of  soj'  thing  of  that  descriptioD  origiaaUng 
&rtbor  South. 
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to  be  omitted  in  this  place.  In  a  ''  Letter  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,"  in 
1789,  he  writes  as  follows : 

"  Ab  I  lately  passed  throagh  year  provinces  on  my  way  hither,  I  was 
sensibly  touched  with  a  fellow-feeling  for  the  miseries  of  the  poor  negroes. 
Whether  it  be  lawful  for  Christians  to  buy  slaves,  and  thereby  encourage 
the  nations  from  whom  they  are  bought  to  be  at  perpetual  war  with  each 
other,  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  determine.  Sure  I  am  it  is  sinful,  when 
they  have  bought  them,  to  use  them  as  had  as  though  they  were  brutes^  nay 
worse  ;  mod  whatever  particular  exceptions  there  may  be  (as  I  would  chari- 
teUy  hope  there  are  some),  I  fear  the  generality  of  you,  who  own  negroes, 
are  liable  to  such  a  charge ;  for  your  slaves,  I  believe,  work  as  hard,  if  not 
harder,  than  the  horses  whereon  you  ride.  These,  aflcr  they  have  done 
their  work,  are  fed,  and  taken  proper  care  of;  but  many  negroes,  when 
wearied  with  labor  in  your  plantations,  have  been  obliged  to  grind  their 
com,  afler  their  return  home.  Your  dogs  are  caressed  and  fondled  at  your 
table,  but  your  slaves,  who  are  frequently  styled  dogs  or  beasts,  have  not 
an  equal  privilege.  They  are  scarce  permitted  to  pick  up  the  crumbs 
which  fall  from  their  master's  table.  Not  to  mention  what  numbers  have 
been  given  up  to  the  inhuman  usage  of  task-masters,  who,  by  their  unre- 
lenting scourgeSf  have  plowed  their  backs,  and  made  long  furrows,  and,  at 
length,  brought  them  even  unto  death.  When  passing  along,  I  have  viewed 
your  plantations  cleared  and  cultivated,  many  spacious  houses  built,  and  the 
owners  of  them  faring  sumptuously  every  day,  my  blood  has  frequently 
almost  run  cold  within  mc,  to  consider  how  many  of  your  slaves  had  neither 
convenient  food  to  eat,  nor  proper  raiment  to  put  on,  notwithstanding  most 
of  the  comforts  you  enjoy  were  solely  owing  to  their  indefatigable  labors." 

In  tracing  the  origin,  progress,  and  history  of  American 
slavery,  now  claiming  the  high  sanction  and  sacred  guaranties 
of  our  Constitution  and  laws,  and  wielding  both  state  and 
national  governments  for  its  support,  it  is  important  to  note 
down  with  distinctness  and  precision  all  those  facts  of  the 
history  that  may  serve  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  rise  and 
growth  of  those  high  claims,  and  the  methods  that  have  been 
emploj'ed  to  swell  them  into  their  present  magnitude,  to  give 
them  their  present  hold  upon  the  public  mind,  and  upon 
the  politics,  the  legislation,  and  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
country. 

Equally  interesting  will  it  be  to  trace,  if  we  can,  the  process 
by  which  the  murderous  and  piratical  depredations  of  John 
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Hawkins,  npon  the  unoffending  inbabitants  of  Africa,  ecarcely 
three  centuries  ago,  have  been  made  to  give  not  only  legal 
validity,  but  biblical  autliority  and  sanction  to  the  imbruting 
of  three  millions  of  native-born  Amerifans,  of  all  hues,  the 
descendants  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  the 
African  tribes. 

We  pause,  therefore,  to  inqairc  on  what  authority,  divine  or 
human,  the  North  American  colonies  of  Great  Britain  were 
inundated  with  a  population  of  slaves?  Was  it  the  prece- 
dent of  Gonzalez,  the  alleged  reconinicndation  of  Laa  Casas, 
-the  importunate  rapacity  of  Chievres,  the  permission  of  Fer- 
dinand, the  patent  of  Charles  V.,  that  gave  legality  to  these 
proceedings?  Was  it  the  guarded  and  hesitant  assent  of 
Queen  Elizabeth?  Was  it  the  treachery  and  perjury  of  Haw- 
kins ?  Was  it  the  ambiguity  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  "  for 
extending  and  improving  the  trade  to  Africa,"  but  forbidding 
"any  violence  to  the  natives,"  and  imposing  a  petty  fine  upon 
any  commander  who,  "by  fraud,  force,  or  violence,  or  any 
other  indirect  practice  whatsoever,"  should  "lake  on  board 
or  carry  away  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  any  Negro,  or  native 
of  said  country?" 

And  what  was  done  by  the  colonial  authorities  to  authorize 
the  traffic? 

"  Tlie  New  England  colonies,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  pre- 
■ented  to  the  i\\iai\c  ihc  most  humble  and  suppliant  petitions,  praying  lot  tha 
abolition  of  the  trade.  Tht  colonial  Icgialalarcs  parsed  laics  against  il. 
But  tbeir  petitiona  were  spurned  from  the  throne.  Their  laws  were  vetoed 
by  their  Governors." — Han.  Horace  Mann.     Speech  in  Congress,  June  30, 


In  the  original  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  this  charge  against  the  King  of  Great  Britain  is 
thus  stated : 

"  He  has  waged  cruel  war  against  human  natnrc  itself,  violating  its  most 
sacred  rights  of  life  and  liberty,  in  the  persons  of  a  dialjlnt  people  who 
never  offended  him,  captivating  and  carrying  them  into  slavery  in  another 
liemisphere,  or  to  incur  miserable  death  in  their  transportation  thither.  This 
piratical  warfare,  the  opprobrium  (if  infidel  powers,  i*  the  warfare  of  the 
Chcislian  king  of  Great  Britain.     Determined  to  keep  a  market  U'here  roeo 
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tfaould  be  bought  and  sold,  he  has  at  length  prostituted  his  negative  for  sup- 
pressing any  legislative  attempt  to  prohibit  and  restrain  this  execrable 
eomineree.'* 

This  paragraph  was  objected  to  by  the  delegation  from 
Georgia,  and  it  was  accordingly  expunged  from  the  docu- 
ment 

A  bundle  of  incongruities  here  present  themselves,  attesting 
the  monstrous  and  anomalous  character  of  the  usages  in  ques- 
tion. The  British  Government,  that  had  never  dared,  in  the 
face  of  British  Common  Law,  to  attempt  legalizing,  directly 
and  unequivocally,  the  slave  traffic,  interposed,  it  would  seem, 
to  prevent  the  colonies  from  suppressing  it.  The  colonies 
thaty  (as  will  be  shown,)  had  transcended  and  even  outraged 
their  constitutional  charters  by  their  iniquitous  slave  code, 
are  found  petitioning  and  attempting  to  legislate  against  the 
slave  trade  I  Slave-holding  republicans  stigmatizing  a  mon- 
arch as  a  tyrant  because  he  had  permitted  them  to  be  supplied 
with  the  subjects  of  their  own  tyranny!  A  revolutionary 
Congress  compelled  or  consenting  to  strike  out  the  most 
weighty  item  in  the  list  of  offences  that  characterized  their 
repudiated  king  as  a  tyrant ! 

Whatever  solution  may  be  made  of  such  paradoxes,  or 
whatever  may  be  inferred  from  them,  they  furnish  a  slippery 
and  intricate  labyrinth  for  slave-holders  in  search  of  their 
sacred  and  vested  rights,  the  legal  sanctions  and  the  constitu- 
tional guaranties  of  their  peculiar  immunities,  the  very  founda- 
tions of  which  were  laid  in  piracy  and  crime. 

Thus  much  in  respect  to  the  colonial  slave  trade^  the  founda- 
tion of  colonial  slavery.  We  inquire  next  respecting  such 
facts  of  history,  whatever  they  may  be,  as  shall  afford  informa- 
tion concerning  the  authority,  either  divine  or  human,  by 
which  the  colonists  held  slaves,  and  the  colonial  legislatures^ 
(that  attempted  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  as  criminal,) 
enacted  their  slave  laws. 

We  arc  entering,  here,  upon  no  process  of  argument.  We 
are  only  recording  indisputable  facts,  without  which  our  his- 
torical sketches  would  be   unfaithful  and  incomplete.     We 
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know  of  nothing  so  sacred  in  the  claims  of  slavery  as  could 
warrant  the  suppression  of  important  liistorical  fa^ts. 

One  of  those  facts  is,  that  there  were  no  English  sfatute 
laws,  prior  to  the  American  Revolution,  authorizing  the  hold- 
ing of  slaves,  either  in  England  or  in  the  American  colonies. 
None  such,  at  least  that  we  know  of,  have  ever  been  alleged 
to  exist. 

Another  fact  is,  that  the  common  law  of  England  was  in* 
compatible  with  slavery,  and  neither  recognized  nor  permit- 
ted its  existence. 

Another  fact  is,  that  in  the  year  1772,  the  Court  of  King's 
Bencb,  Lord  Mnnsfleld  presiding,  aflrrmed,  in  respect  to  Eng- 
land,  the  legal  facts  above  stated,  and  decided  that   there 
neither  then  was,  nor  ever  hod  been,  any  legal  slavery  in  ■ 
England.  ^ 

Another  fact  is,  that  the  colonial  charters,  authorizing  the  I 
colonial  Legislatures  to  enact  Jaws,  gave  no  license  to  slavery, 
a;id  contained  the  general  proviso,  that  the  laws  of  the  colo- 
nies should  "  not  be  repugnant  or  contrary,  but  as  nearly  as 
circumstances  would  allow,  conformable  to  the  laws,  statutes, 
and  rights  of  our  kingdom  of  England."* 

Anollier  fact  is,  that  when  slavery  was  first  introduced  into 
the  Anglo-American  colonics,  and  for  some  time  afterwards, 
there  were  no  colonial  enactments  that  authorized  the  holding 
of  slaves,  or  defined  the  relatinn  and  condition  of  slavery. 
The  practice  of  slave-holding  grew  up  and  was  tolerated  with- 
out law,  till  at  length  it  acquired  power  to  control  legislation 
and  wield  it  in  favor  of  slavery. 

Another  fact  is,  that  when  enactments  wore  passed  upon 
the  sulject,  they  assumed  the  existence  of  slavery,  without  so 
defining  who  were  or  might  be  slaves,  as  to  enable  any  slave- 
master  at  the  present  day  to  prove  that  his  slaves  are  held  in 
virtue  of  any  of  the  colonial  enactments. 

Another  fact  is,  that  the  authority  of  the  colonial  "  charters. 


•  Tlie 
Pennsvl 

cliartcra  of  Virgmia,  Mnr.vl. 
vania  and  lUe  New  England  ( 

.nd,  tho  Cnrolinn,.,  and  Gcorgi.i,  na  well  aa  of 
rolonit*,  v.ero  espoutinlly  olike  in  lliis  pnrtioular. 
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during  their  continuance,  and  the  general  authority  of  the 
common  law,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  have  been  recognized 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.*'* 

These  important  historical  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
pondered,  and  used,  when  there  is  occasion  for  them,  by  all 
who  wish  to  oppose  slavery,  or  to  understand  the  relation  of 
slave-holding  to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  country. 

The  landing  of  the  founders  of  New  England,  at  Plymouth, 
was  in  1620.  The  first  settlement  in  Virginia,  at  Jamestown, 
was  in  1607.  The  charter  to  Lord  Baltimore,  of  Maryland, 
was  granted  in  1632.  The  charter  to  William  Penn,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1681.  North  Carolina  began  to  be  settled  about 
1650.     South  Carolina,  about  1670,  and  Georgia  in  1733. 

Virginia  was  the  first  of  the  colonies  that  introduced  slavery. 
Such  an  event  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  character  and 
position  of  thp  first  inhabitants. 

"  or  the  one  hundred  and  five  persons  on  the  list  of  emigrants  destined  to 
remain,  there  were  no  men  with  families, — there  were  but  twelve  laborers, 
and  very  few  mechanics.  The  rest  were  composed  of  gentlemen  of  fortune, 
and  of  persons  of  no  occupation, — mostly  of  idle  and  dissolute  habits — who  had 
been  tempted  to  join  the  expedition  through  curiosity  or  the  hope  of  gain  ;  a 
company  but  poorly  calculated  to  plant  an  agricultural  State  in  a  wilder- 
ness."— WUlson's  Am.  llist.  p.  162. 

New  emicrrants  arrived  in  1609,  "  most  of  whom  were  profligate  and 
disorderly  persons,  who  had  been  sent  off  to  cs9ape  a  worse  destiny  at 
home." — lb.  p.  166. 

"In  the  month  of  August,  1620,  a  Dutch  man-of-war  entered  James  River 
and  landed  twenty  negroes  for  sale.  This  was  the  commencement  of  negro 
slavery  in  the  colonies." — lb.  p.  109. 

At  this  time  "there  were  very  few  women  in  the  colony" — "Ninety 
women  of  reputable  character"  were  soon  after  sent  over,  and  the  colonists 
purchased  them  for  wives,  "the  price  of  a  wife  rising  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco." — lb.  p.  170. 

Though  these  were  not  held  as  slaves,  yet  the  state  of  soci- 
ety indicated  by  these  historical  incidents,  illustrate  the  moral 
and  social  position  of  the  colonists,  at  the  time  they  com- 

•  9  Cranch'*  U.  S.  Reporti^  832-3,  as  quoted  in  "  The  UnccMtituiiondlity  of 
Slat€ry,  hy  Lysand^r  Spooner^^^  pp.  25-6. 
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know  of  nothing  so  sacred  in  the  claims  of  slavery  as  could 
warrant  the  Bupprcssion  of  important  historical  facts. 

One  of  those  facta  is,  that  there  were  no  English  statute 
laws,  prior  to  the  American  Revolution,  autboriKing  the  hold- 
ing of  slaves,  either  in  England  or  in  the  American  colonies. 
None  such,  at  least  that  wo  know  of,  have  ever  been  alleged 
to  exist. 

Another  fact  is,  that  th6  common  law  of  England  was  in- 
compatible with  slavery,  and  neither  recognized  nor  permit- 
ted its  existence. 

Another  fact  is,  that  in  the  year  1772,  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  Lord  Mansfield  presiding,  affirmed,  in  respect  to  Eng- 
land, the  legal  facts  above  stated,  and  decided  that  there 
neither  then  was,  nor  ever  had  been,  aay  legal  slavery  ia 
England. 

Another  fact  is,  that  the  colonial  charters,  .inlborizing  the 
colonial  Legislatures  to  enact  laws,  gave  no  license  to  slavery, 
and  contained  the  general  proviso,  that  the  laws  of  the  colo- 
nies should  "Dot  be  repugnant  or  contrary,  but  as  nearly  as 
circumslanccs  would  allow,  conformable  to  the  laws,  statutes, 
aud  rights  of  our  kingdom  of  England."* 

Another  fact  is,  that  when  slavery  was  first  introduced  into 
the  Anglo-American  colonics,  and  for  some  time  afterwards, 
there  were  no  colonial  enactments  that  authorized  the  holding 
of  slaves,  or  defined  the  relation  and  condition  of  slavery. 
The  practice  of  slavc-lioldittg  grew  up  and  was  tolerated  with- 
out law,  till  at  length  it  acquired  power  to  control  legislation 
and  wield  it  in  favor  of  slaverj', 

Anollior  fact  is,  that  when  enactments  were  passed  upon 
the  subject,  they  assumed  the  existence  of  slavery,  without  so 
defining  who  were  or  might  be  slaves,  as  to  enable  any  slave- 
master  at  tlie  present  day  to  prove  that  his  slaves  arc  held  in 
virtue  of  any  of  the  colonial  enactments. 

Another  fact  is,  that  the  authority  of  the  colonial  "charters, 

•  Tlio  clurlcrs  of  Vireiiiin,  Morjlfltid,  tilt  Carolina!',  snd  Gtorgb,  na  well  D9  of 
Pcninjlvaiiiu  and  tho  Keiv  Kiiglund  coloiiiu!',  v.cre  c^Kiitinllj  alike  in  lliia  particular. 
—Kpaonli;  p.  2i. 
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during  their  continuance,  and  the  general  authority  of  the 
common  law,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  have  been  recognized 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.'** 

These  important  historical  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
pondered,  and  used,  when  there  is  occasion  for  them,  by  all 
who  wish  to  oppose  slavery,  or  to  understand  the  relation  of 
slave-holding  to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  country. 

The  landing  of  the  founders  of  New  England,  at  Plymouth, 
was  in  1620.  The  first  settlement  in  Virginia,  at  Jamestown, 
was  in  1607.  The  charter  to  Lord  Baltimore,  of  Maryland, 
was  granted  in  1632.  The  charter  to  William  Penn,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1681.  North  Carolina  began  to  be  settled  about 
1650.    South  Carolina,  about  1670,  and  Georgia  in  1733. 

Virginia  was  the  first  of  the  colonies  that  introduced  slavery. 
Such  an  event  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  character  and 
position  of  the  first  inhabitants. 

*'  Of  the  one  hundred  and  live  persons  on  the  list  of  cmig^rants  destined  to 
remain,  there  were  no  men  with  families, — there  were  but  twelve  laborers, 
and  very  few  mechanics.  The  rest  were  compose.!  of  gentlemen  of  fortune, 
and  of  persons  of  no  occupation, — mostly  of  idle  and  dissolute  habits — who  had 
been  tempted  to  join  the  expedition  through  curiosity  or  the  hope  of  gain  ;  a 
company  but  poorly  calculated  to  plant  an  agricultural  State  in  a  wilder- 
ness."— Willson^s  Am.  Hist.  p.  162. 

New  emigrants  arrived  in  1609,  "  most  of  whom  were  profligate  and 
disorderly  persons,  who  had  been  sent  olf  to  escape  a  worse  destiny  at 
home." — lb.  p.  166. 

"In  the  mouth  of  August,  16*20,  a  Dutch  man-of-war  entered  James  River 
and  landed  twenty  negroes  for  s:ile.  This  was  the  eommenct meut  of  negro 
slavery  in  the  colonies." — lb.  p.  160. 

At  this  time  "there  were  very  few  women  in  the  colony" — "Ninety 
women  of  reputable  character"  were  soon  after  sent  over,  and  the  colonists 
purchased  them  for  wives,  "the  price  of  a  wife  rising  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco." — Ib.p,  170. 

Though  these  were  not  held  as  slaves,  yet  the  state  of  soci- 
ety indicated  by  these  historical  incidents,  illustrate  the  moral 
and  social  position  of  the  colonists,  at  the  time  they  com- 


•  9   Cranfh't   U.  S.  lUporU,  832-3,  as  quoted  in  "  The  UnoonttUuiionalUy  of 
Slatfryy  hy  Lytandtr  Spooner^^^  pp.  25-6. 
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menced  the  practice  of  slave-holding.  And,  bo  far  as  law  was 
concerned,  there  was  no  more  legal  authority  or  sanction,  at 
thnt  time,  in  Virginia,  for  the  holding  of  negroes  in  slavery, 
than  there  was  for  making  slaves  of  the  white  women  they 
purchased.  And  the  incident  of  purchasing  wives  shows  that 
the  mere  act  of  purchasing  human  beings  (of  which  mention 
is  made  in  the  Scriptures,)  does  not,  of  necessity,  involve  the 
ideas  oi  chalteViood,  or  of  Jbrced  servitude :  no,  not  even  in  Vir- 
ginia !* 

About  the  jeai  1671,  Sir  John  Yeamnnswasappointed  gOTemorof  Soirtli 
Carolina.  "  From  Barbidops  he  brought  a  number  of  Africaa  slaveB,  and 
South  Carolina  was,  fn)m  the  first,  eMeolially,  a  pknting  State,  with  bIstc 
labor."— Walton's  Am.  Jlisi.  p.  256. 

The  first  settlement  of  Georgia  waa  commenced  under  au- 
spices decidedly  hostile  to  slavery.  Gen.  James  Oglethorpe, 
a  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  "  conceived  the  idea  of 
opening  for  the  poor  of  his  own  country,  and  for  the  perse- 
cuted protestants  of  all  nations,  an  asylum  in  America." 
Having  obtained  a  grant  from  the  king,  he  landed  at  Savan- 
nah with  120  emigrants,  and  commenced  bis  settlement  in 
1733.     The  Trustees  strictly  prohibited  slavery,  and    "de- 

•  Another  feci,  ilhiftrulive  of  tlic  Bocial  nnJ  nionil  influences  noder  which  BUvery 
grew  up  anil  enlrcnched  ibteir  in  Virginin,  de^crra  notice. 

Tli8  following  B-cro  Itii  views  of  Sir  Willium  Bcrliclij,  a  rojnl  Governor  of 
Virginin,  on  the  Bubjccl  of  populnr  education.  In  n  letter  descriptive  of  tlio  atsto 
of  Hint  ]>rovince,  some  jcan  after  the  liciloration,  be  uys : 

"1  thnnli  God  there  nre  no  free  schools  nor  prinUny,  and  1  hope  we  shall  not 
hare,  <lle^c  liundwd  years  ;  for  learnini;  has  brought  heresy  and  dl-obcdiciice  *nd 
sects  into  the  noHd,  and  priuliiig  divulges  them,  and  eomnilts  libels  against  the 
government.    God  keep  us  froni  both  !" 

This  must  hove  l>ecn  since  the  year  1160,  the  era  of  the  "  Eeslor»tion"  of  Cbarlci 
II.,  or  nearly  half  a  century  atler  the  hiwlcss  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  colony. 
And  it  is  among  l)ie  archives  of  this  dnrk  period  of  Virginian  brutality,  Benanoliam, 
ignoronco,  lawlessness,  despotism,  servility,  and  semi  barbarism — in  a  commnnilj 
withont  wives,  or  with  wives  pnreliased  like  negroes  with  tohaceo,  without  printing 
presses  or  free  schools  for  nior<  than  half  a  century,  and  no  prospect  of  them  ir 
future — htrr  it  is  that  our  learned  civilians  and  erudite  theologians,  in  giiwns  and 
spectBcies,  ore  reverently  senrching  for  iho  oredcntlols  of  the  "pccullor  institution," 
with  its  Boored  Irffal  ri^hU  and  SiMt  guamalira  !  Worthy  successors  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Berkeley  I  Aocompliihed  e:ipounders  of  %{»  law,  and  of  Mt  gospel !—"  God 
ttip  VI  from  both  r 
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dared  it  to  be  not  on2y  immoral,  htU  contrary  to  the  lawa  of 
EnglandJ'—WiUson'a  Am.  Hist,  p.  262. 

Unhappily — **  Most  of  those  who  first  came  over  were  unaccustomed  to 
liahits  of  labor.'*  {Ih.  262.)  '*  The  Colony  did  not  prosper,^'  and  some  of  the 
colonists  began  to  "  complain  that  they  were  prohibited  the  use  of  slave- 
labor. 

**  The  regulations  of  the  trustees  began  to  be  evaded^,  and  the  laws  against 
slavery  were  not  rigidly  enforced.  At  first,  slaves  from  Sonth  Carolina 
were  hired  for  short  periods ;  then,  for  a  hundred  years,  or  during  life,  and  a 
sum  equal  to  the  value  of  the  negro  paid  in  advance  ;  and  finally,  slavers  for 
Africa  sailed  directly  from  Savannah  ;  and  Georgia,  like  Carolina,  became 
a  planting  State,  with  slave-labor.'* — Willson*s  Am.  HisL  p,  265. 

**  In  1752,  the  trustees  of  Georgia,  wearied  with  complaints  against  the 
system  of  government  which  they  had  established,  and  finding  that  the 
Colony  languished  under  their  care,  resigned  their  charter  to  the  king,** 
&c. — lb.  p.  266. 

The  historical  evidence  is  here  complete,  that  slavery  and 
the  slave  trade  were  introduced  into  Georgia,  not  only  without 
the  sanction  of  either  British  or  Colonial  law,  but  in  manifest 
and  flagrant  violation  of  both. 

Gen.  Oglethorpe,  defeated  in  his  laudable  efforts,  returned 
to  England,  in  1743.  He  afterwards  became  the  friend  and 
co-adjutor  of  Granville  Sharp,  and  wrote  against  slavery, 
and  the  impressment  of  seamen.  Under  date  of  Cranham 
Hall,  13th  October,  1776,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Sharp  the  follow- 
ing particulars  respecting  his  former  connection  with  the 
colony  of  Georgia: 

^  My  friends  and  I  settled  the  Colony  of  Georgia,  and  by  charter  were 
established  trustees,  to  make  laws,  &c.  We  determined  not  to  suffer  slavery 
there.  But  the  slave  merchants  and  their  adherents  occasioned  us  not  only 
much  trouble,  but  at  last  got  the  then  government  to  favor  them.  We  would 
not  suffer  slavery,  (which  is  against  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  the  fundamental 
law  of  England)  to  be  authorized  under  our  authority  ;  we  refused,  as  trus- 
tees, to  make  a  law  permitting  such  a  horrid  crime.  The  government,  find- 
ing the  trustees  resolved  firmly  not  to  concur  with  what  they  believed  un- 
just, took  away  the  charter  by  which  no  law  could  be  passed  without  our 
consent." — Stuart^ s  Memoir  of  Sharp,  p.  25. 

The  particulars  which  follow  demand  careful  attention. 
In  Virginia,  "  slavery  was  introduced  in  1620,  but  no  act 
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was  passed  even  purporting  to  tell  who  might  be  slaves,  until 
1670  "—and  tbis  act  was  afterwards  found  so  defective  in  the 
dcscriptioD,  as  to  need  a  new  act  for  the  purpose  in  1748, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  yeara  after  slavery  had  been 
introduced. — Spoontr's  "  Unconsiiiiitionalilij  of  Slavery,  pp. 
SS-9. 

"  In  North  Carolina,  no  genora!  law  at  all  was  passeJ,  prior  lo  llie  rcvo- 
latioH,  declariog  who  might  be  slarea."  [See  Iredell's  Statutua,  ffuind  by 
Mariiii). — Spooncr  p.  40. 

"  In  South  Carolina  the  only  etBtutea,  prior  tn  the  revolution,  that  at- 
templcJ  to  designate  the  Hlavei,  was  pissed  in  1740 — after  Bltvery  hud  n~ 
long  lime"  (aixty-nine  years)  "  exialed.  And  even  this  Btalute,  in  reality 
defined  nutliiog,  for  the  wbola  purport  of  it  was  Ui  JoclarH  that  all  negroos, 
Indians,  mulattncB,  and  niealizoCB,  excrpi  those  icho  inert  then  free,  should 
bu  slavrs." — Spoaner,  p.  40. 

Biit  no  previous  law  had  told  who  were  then  legally  slaves, 
Mor  who  were  legally /jw.' 

"  The  same  law,  in  nearly  the  same  words,  was  passed  in  Georgia,  in 
1770,"  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  introduction  of  slavery, 
and  afici  the  commence  men  t  and  hrisk  prosceutiun  of  the  African  slave 
trade."— Vide  Spooncr,  pp.  40,  41 — Willfim's  Ilislonj,  ^c. 

The  "  earliest  law  "  of  Maryland,  noticed  by  Judge  Stroud, 
dcliniiig  who  might  be  held  as  slaves,  was  enacted  in  166S, 
thirty-one  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  colony.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  statute  assumes  the  previous  fact  of  slaveholdiug, 
and  alludes  also  to  a  still  more  remarkable  fact. 

;  by  which, 
,  and  great 


"  Divers  free-born  English  women,  forgetful  of  their  free  c 
o  tlie  distfra 


■or  0 


)n,  do 


with  I 


o  slave. 


damage  doth  befall  the  i 

To  deter  from  such  matches,  the  statute  enacts  as  follows: 
"  Whatsoever  free-bom  woman  shall  intermarry  with  any  slave,  shall 

serve  the  master  of  such  slave  during  the  life  of  her  husband,  and  that  all  the 

issue  of  sueh  free  born  women,  so  married,  shall  be  slaves,  as  their  fathers 

were."— SfruHd's  Sketch  of  the  Slave  Laict.p.  10. 

This  last  provision  was  a  departure  from  the    prevalent 
maxim  of  the  slave  code,  that  the  child  follows  the  condition 
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of  the  mother.  The  temporary  end  of  the  statute  of  1663 
haying  been  answered,  it  was  repealed  in  1681,  with  a  clause 
saving  the  rights  under  the  act  of  1663,  so  that  the  mas- 
ters might  continue  to  hold  in  slavery  the  descendants,  if 
any,  of  the  "free  bom  English  women"  who  might  have 
married  slaves,  during  the  operation  of  the  act  of  1663, 
which  was  repealed  "to  prevent  persons  from  purchasing 
white  women  as  servants,  and  marrying  them  to  their  slaves, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  slaves  of  them  and  their  of&pring." 

Yet  "  the  doctrine  of  *  partus  sequitur'  obtained  in  the  province"  (i.  e,  the 
children  of  slaves  followed  the  condition  of  the  father)  **  till  the  year  1699 
or  1700,  when  a  g^eneral  revision  of  the  laws  took  place,  and  the  acts  in 
which  this  doctrine  was  recognized  were,  with  many  others,  repealed.  An. 
interval  of  ;i\}OMi  fifteen  years  appears  to  have  elapsed,  without  any  written 
law  on  this  subject;  but  in  1715  (chap.  44,  sec.  23)  the  following  one  was 
passed  :  '*  All  negroes  and  slaves  already  imported,  or  hereafter  to  be  im- 
ported into  this  province,  and  all  children  now  born  or  hereafter  to  be  born 
of  such  negroes  and  slaves,  shall  be  slaves  during  their  natural  lives.'  Thus, 
(continues  Stroud)  was  the  maxim  of  the  civil  law,  *  partus  sequitur  vcntrenC 
introduced,  and  the  condition  of  the  mother^  from  that  day  to  the  present 
time,  has  continued  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  child." — Stroud's  Sketch, 
pp.  10,  11. 

Had  tlic  opposite  maxim  prevailed — had  the  child  fol- 
lowed the  condition  of  the  father,  there  would  have  been 
comparatively  few  slaves  in  Maryland,  or  in  any  of  the 
southern  states,  at  the  present  time. 

The  dates  of  colonial  enactments  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
are  important  historical  items,  as  already  hinted,  because 
they  are  necessary  in  order  to  establish  the  fact  of  legalized 
colonial  slavery,  and  to  fix  the  period  of  its  commencement, 
in  a  given  colony,  (if  any  such  legislation  under  the  Colonial 
Charters  already  alluded  to,  can  be  supposed  to  have  been 
valid.)  And  wo  have  already  noticed  that  the  practice  of 
slaveholding  obtained  in  the  principal  slave  colonies,  for  long 
periods,  and,  in  one  instance,  up  to  the  period  of  the  Ameri- 
can devolution,  without  any  action  of  the  colonial  authorities, 
attemjjlitir/  to  tell  icho  were  slaves ;  viz.  in  Virginia,  50  years; 
in  South  Carolina,  69  years ;  in  Georgia,  more  than  25  years; 
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;□  Marylanii,  (from  its  first  settlemont),  31  ycare;  and  ia 
North  Carolina  there  was  no  colonial  definiliou  nt  all  I 

But  the  dates  and  the  various  provisions  of  the  several 
colonial  enactments,  admitting  them  to  have  been  constitQ- 
tionally  valid,  become  important  historical  facta  in  another 
point  of  view,  not  only  as  bearing  upon  the  inquiry,  Wlto 
were,  legally,  slaves,  but  also  on  the  question.  What  teas  the 
slavery  under  which  they  were  thus  legally  beld,  and  When 
was  it,  that  that  slavery,  as  thus  legislatively  defined,  became 
legalized  ? 

For,  if  it  were  clearly  ascertained  and  established,  that 
"SLAYEBY,"  in  general  terms,  had  been  legalized  by  valid 
and  eoDstitutional  enactments  of  the  colonial  legislatures,  in 
the  first  commencement  of  their  authority,  the  question  would 
still  remain  whether  the  slavery  thus  legalized  was  identical 
with  the  slavery  defined  many  years  afterwards,  or  whether 
it  was  altogether  another  thiiig,  though  known  by  the  same 
name.  The  South  Carolina  enactment  of  1740,  and  the 
Georgia  enactment  of  1770,  would  tell  us,  distinctly  enough, 
what  was  the  slavery  of  those  colonies  at  those  periods:  but 
they  eouJd  not  tell  us  whether  the  slavery  legalized  in  those 
colonies  (if,  indeed,  there  were  any)  sixty-nine,  and  twenty- 
five  years  previous,  was  precisely  the  same  Giing.  It  might 
have  been  only  the  bond-service  of  Massachusetts,  in  1641, 
defined  by  "  the  law  of  God  established  in  Israel,"  and  which, 
if  followed  out,  would  have  secured  "  a  jubilee  throughout  the 
land,  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,"  long  ago.  In  Georgia,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  first  slavery  was  the  hiring  of  slaves  for 
short  periods,  then  for  one  hundred  years — then  buying,  then 
■   importing  them,  and  thus  the  whole  system  was  changed. 

When  we  are  told  of  the  inherited,  imprescriptible,  time- 
sanctioned,  and  guarantied  rights  of  the  present  American 
slaveholder,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
learn,  if  we  may,  the  origin,  the  date,  the  tenure,  and  tbe 
description  of  those  rights,  as  originally  defined.  Between  the 
right  to  import  Africans  into  the  colonies,  with  "  their  own 
free  consent"  in  the  times  of  Queen  Elizabeth  or  James  I., 
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and  tl^e  right  to  hold  the  descendants  of  those  Afiricans,  and 
of  all  the  nations  of  Earope,  as  chattels  personal,  in  the  pres- 
ent American  States,  there  seems  a  perceptible  chasm,  and 
before  the  latter  can  be  inferred  from  the  former,  some  atten- 
tion ttmst.  needs  be  paid  to  the  various  arches  of  the  bridge 
hf  which  this  chasm  is  conceived  to  have  been  spanned.  A 
few  miiBsibg  links  and  bolts  might  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
transition.  Into  the  requisite  examination  we  cannot  now 
enter.  We  only  indicate  the  field  of  inquiry,  and  note  down 
a  few  obvious  facts. 

In  consulting  Stroud's  Sketch  of  the  Slave  Laws,  one  is 
struck  with  the  fact  tbat  most,  if  not  all  of  the  colonial  enact- 
ments cited,  bear  date  many  years  after  the  practice  of  slave- 
holding  is  known  to  have  been  introduced,  and  afler  the  slaves 
must  have  become  numerous.  From  this  fact,  and  from  the 
implications  or  statements  in  the  preambles  to  those  acts,  it 
appears  evident  that  the  usages  of  slavery  grew  up  first,  and 
that  the  colonial  legislation  came  in,  to  sanction  and  shelter 
them,  aflerwards,  indicating  the  fact  of  a  previously  existing 
slavery  witliout  statute,  and  consequently  illegal,  since  no 
one  maintains  that  it  could  have  originated  in  natural  right, 
or  in  the  principles  of  common  law. 

Thus,  in  Virginia,  where  slavery,  in  fact^  commenced  in 
1620,  the  first  slave  law  cited  by  Stroud  or  by  Spooner,  is 
that  of  1670,  and  most  of  the  acts  defining  slavery  are,  per- 
haps, since  1700. — Of  the  slave  laws  of  Maryland,  (which  was 
settled  in  1632,)  the  first  cited  is  that  of  1663,  and  the  remain- 
der are  from  1715  to  1751. — Of  those  of  South  Carolina, 
where  slavery  commenced  in  1671,  the  first  cited  bears  date 
1695, — the  remainder  from  1711  to  1740,  at  which  latter  date 
the  **  peculiar  institution"  evidently  received,  (so  far  as  the 
statute  is  concerned,)  its  full  proportions  and  shape. — Of  those 
of  North  Carolina,  settled  about  1650,  the  first  cited  is  tbat 
of  1729,  and  the  remainder  bear  date  from  1741  to  1743,  about 
which  time  the  definition  of  slavery  appears  to  have  been 
settled,  upon  very  nearly  its  present  basis,  in  that  Colony. — 
Of  those  of  Georgia,  where  slavery  commenced  prior  to  1743, 
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the  first  and  on!y  distinct  reference  is  ti>  tlie  law  of  1770,  by 
■wliicli,  very  manifestly,  the  cardinal  features  of  the  slave  law, 
in  ihot  Colony,  i7crc  determined. — These  eras  in  colonial  slave 
legislation  are  too  distinctly  marked  to  be  mistaken  or  forgot- 
ten by  the  student  of  American  slave  law;  though,  doubtless, 
there  must  have  been  some  earlier  acts,  not  noticed  by  Judge 
Stroud,  and  some  of  his  references  are  to  Digests  and  Manuals, 
in  wliich  the  dates  of  legislation  are  not  given. 

Slave  legislation,  since  the  American  Revolution,  has  made 
some  important  strides.  Virginian  slavery  reposes  on  her 
revised  oode  of  1819,  and  is  what  that  makes  it,  without  dream- 
ing of  any  hazard  to  the  venerable  antiquity  of  her  claims. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

EARLY  TESTIMONIES  AGAINST  SLAVERY  AND  THE  SLAVE 

TRADE. 

The  Dominicans  in  Spanish  America,  as  related  by  Clarksoni  *'  consid- 
ered slavery  as  utterly  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  and  recom- 
mended the  abolition  of  it/*  Being  opposed  by  the  Franciscans,  "  a 
controversy  on  the  subject  between  them  was  carried  to  Pope  Leo  X.  for 
his  decision." 

Pope  Leo  X.  declared  that  "not  only  the  Christian  religion,  but  that 
nature  herself  cried  out  against  slavery." 

Charles  V.  (as  before  stated)  bore  testimony  against  slavery,  by  abolish- 
ing it  in  his  dominions,  in  the  year  1512. 

Between  A.  D.  1670  and  1680,  Godwyn,  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  Richard  Baxter,  the  celebrated  Non -conformist,  bore  strong 
testimony  against  these  oppressions,  the  former,  describing,  with  nervous 
eloquence,  the  brutality  of  slavery,  as  he  had  witnessed  it  in  Barbadocs ; — 
the  latter  protesting  against  the  traffic,  and  denouncing  those  engaged  in  it  as 
pirates  and  robbers.  These  writers  were  followed  by  Southern,  Ilutcheson, 
Foster,  Atkins,  Wallis,  and  others.     [Vide  Clarkson.] 

Bishop  Warburton,  in  1676,  preached  a  sermon,  denouncing,  in  strong 
language,  those  who  "  talk,  as  of  herds  of  cattle,  of  property  in  rational 
creatures  I" 

Dr.  Porteus,  Bishop  of  London,  said  that  the  slave  trade  was  contrary  to 
the  religion  we  professed.  He  vindicated  the  Bible  against  the  assertion 
that  it  sanctioned  slavery — "  Nay,"  (said  he)  "  it  classed  men-stealers  or 
slave  traders  among  the  murderers  of  fathers  and  mothers,  and  the  most 
profane  criminals  on  earth." 

John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism,  who  had  witnessed  the  workings 
of  slavery  in  our  North  American  colonies  and  in  the  West  Indies,  declared 
"  American  slavery"  to  be  **  the  vilest  that  ever  saw  the  sun,"  and  consti- 
tuting "  the  sum  of  all  villanies."  Slave  dealers,  ho  denominated  "man 
stealers ;  the  worst  of  thieves,  in  comparison  of  whom  high-way  robbers 
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and  house -brcikeis  ate  compatitivcly  innocent,"  He  adds  :  ''  And  men 
buyers  are  eTaclly  on  a  level  with  men  stealers." 

Jncatlian  Kdwards,  tlie  younger,  said  :  "  To  hold  a  man  in  a  slate  of 
slavery,  is  to  be,  every  day,  guilty  of  robbing  him  of  his  tibetty,  or  of  man 
stealing." 

Bisliop  Horsley  said  :  "  SliTery  is  injustice,  which  no  consideration  of 
policy  can  cictenuate." 

Dr.  Sannuel  Jahnson  said  :  "  No  man  is  by  nature  the  property  of  another. 
The  rights  of  nature  must  be  some  way  forfeited  before  they  can  justly  bo 

Edmund  Ilurke  said  :  "  Slavery  is  a  state  so  improper,  so  degrading,  and 
so  ruinous  la  the  feelings  and  capacitiea  of  human  nature,  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  suffered  to  exist." 

Ari-hde:tcoii  Faley  said  :  "  Slavery  is  a  dominion  and  system  of  laws,  the 
most  merciless  and  tyrannical  that  were  ever  tolerated  upon  the  face  of  the 

Munlesquieu  ironically  said  :  "If  we  allow  negroes  to  be  men,  it  will 
begin  to  be  believed  that  we,  oorBelves,  are  not  Christians  t" 

Qticlislonc,  the  Jurist,  sums  up  an  elaborate  scrutiny  of  the  subject  thus : 
"  If  neilhtr  captivity  nor  contract  can,  by  liic  plain  law  of  nature  and 
reason,  reduce  the  parent  to  a  state  of  slavery,  much  less  can  they  reduce 
the  offHpring." 

William  Pitt  declared  it  to  be  "  injustice  to  permit  slavery  to  remain  for 

Charles  James  Fox  said  :  "  With  regard  to  a  regulation  of  slavery,  my 
detestation  of  its  existence  induces  me  to  know  no  such  thing  as  a  regula- 
tion of  robbery,  and  a  restriction  of  murder."  "  Personal  freedom  is  a 
right  of  which  he  who  deprives  a  fellow-creature  is  crimin.il  in  so  depriving 
him,  and  he  who  withholds  is  no  less  criminal  in  withholding." 

Bishop  Hutler  said  :  "  Despicable  as  they"  (the  negroes)  "  may  appear  in 
our  eyes,  Ibey  are  the  creatures  of  God,  and  of  the  race  of  mankind,  for 
whom  Christ  died,  and  it  is  inexcusable  to  keep  tliem  in  ignorance  of  the 
end  for  which  they  were  made,  and  of  the  means  whereby  they  may  be- 
come partakers  of  the  general  redemption." 

Hannah  More  said  :  "  Slavery  is  vindicated  in  print  (17S8},  and  defended 
in  the  House  of  Peers !  Poor  human  reason !  When  wilt  thou  come  to 
years  of  discretion  V 

Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins  said  :  "  Slavery  is,  in  every  instance,  wrong,  un- 
righteous, oppressive,  a  very  great  and  crying  sin,  there  being  nothing  of 
the  kind  equal  to  it  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

The  learned  Grotius  said:  "Those  are  men  stealers  who  abduct,  keep, 
sell  or  buy  slaves  or  free  men.  To  steal  a  man  is  the  highest  kind  of 
theft" 
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Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  said :  "  Domestic  slayery  is  repugnant  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity."  ^^  It  is  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  a  common 
Father.'' 

Dr.  Pfimatt  said :  ^  It  has  pleased  God  to  cover  some  men  with  white 
skins  and  others  with  black ;  but  as  there  is  neither  merit  nor  demerit  in 
eomplezion,  the  white  man,  notwithstanding  the  barbarity  of  custom  and 
prejudice,  can  have  no  right,  by  virtue  of  his  color,  to  enslave  and  tyran- 
Biie  over  the  black  man." 

Dr.  William  Robertson  said :  "  No  inequality,  no  superiority  in  power, 
no  pretext  of  consent,  can  justify  this  ignominious  depression  of  human 
■■tare.'* 

The  Abbe  Gregoire  said  :  "  The  corruption  of  our  times  carries  towards 
posterity  all  the  elements  of  slavery  and  crime."  '*  There  is  not  a  vice, 
not  a  species  of  wickedness,  of  which  Europe  is  not  guilty  towards  ne- 
groes, of  which  she  has  not  shown  them  the  example.*' 

The  Abbe  Raynal  said :  "  He  who  supports  slavery  is  the  enemy  of  the 
hnman  race.  He  divides  it  into  two  societies  of  legal  assassins,  the  op- 
pressors and  the  oppressed."  ''  I  shall  not  be  afraid  to  cite  to  the  tribunal 
of  reason  and  justice  those  governments  which  tolerate  this  cruelty,  or 
which  even  are  not  ashamed  to  make  it  the  basis  of  their  power.*' 

Dr.  Price,  of  London,  said  :  "  If  you  have  a  right  to  make  another  man 
a  slave,  he  has  a  right  to  make  you  a  slave." 

Joseph  Addison  said  :  **  What  color  of  excuse  can  there  be  for  the  con- 
tempt with  which  we  treat  this  part  of  our  species^'  (the  negroes),  **  that  we 
should  not  put  them  upon  the  common  footing  of  humanity?" — Vide  Spec- 
tator, 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  the  learned  commentator,  said  :  "  How  can  any  nation 
pretend  to  fast,  or  worship  God,  or  dare  profess  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  such  a  being,  while  they  carry  on  what  is  called  the  slave  trade,  and 
timffic  in  the  souls,  blood,  and  bodies  of  men  ?  0  ye  most  flagitious  of 
knaves,  and  worst  of  hypocrites !  Cast  off  at  once  the  mask  of  religion, 
and  deepen  not  your  endless  perdition  by  professing  the  faith  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  while  you  continue  in  this  traffic." — Comment,  on  Isa.,  58  :  G. 

Macknight,  the  commentator,  in  exposition  of  1  Tim.  1 :  10,  said  :  "  Men 
stealers  are  inserted  among  the  daring  criminals  against  whom  the  law  of 
God  directed  its  awful  curses.  These  were  persons  who  kidnapped  men 
to  sell  them  for  slaves  ;  and  this  practice  seems  inseparable  from  the  other 
iniquities  and  oppressions  of  slavery ;  nor  can  a  slave  dealer  easily  keep 
free  from  this  criminality,  if  indeed  the  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief." 

Thomas  Scott,  the  commentator,  copied  the  preceding  from  Macknight, 
and  in  his  practical  observations  on  Rev.  18  :  13 — "  Souls  of  mcn^' — said : 
''To  number  the  persons  of  men  with  beasts,  sheep,  and  horses,  as  the 
stock  of  a  farm,  or  with  bales  of  goods,  as  the  cargo  of  a  ship,  is,  no  doubt, 
a  most  detestable  and  anti-Christian  practice." 
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menced  the  practice  of  slave-holding.  And,  80  far  as  law  was 
concerned,  there  was  no  more  legal  authority  or  sanction,  at 
that  time,  in  Virginia,  for  the  holding  of  negroes  in  slavery, 
than  there  was  for  making  slaves  of  ihe  white  women  they 
purchased.  And  the  incident  of  purchasing  wives  shows  that 
the  mere  act  of  purchasing  human  beings  (of  which  mention 
is  made  in  the  Scriptures,)  does  not,  of  necessity,  involve  the 
ideas  oi  chatuViood,  or  oi  forced  servitude:  no,  not  even  in  Vir- 
ginia !* 

About  ibe  year  1G71,  Sir  John  Yenmana  was  appointed  goTernor  of  Soulh 
CiLratina.  "  From  Batbadoea  he  bnraglit  a,  number  of  African  Elaveg,  &nd 
South  Caroliui  tvaa,  from  the  first,  CMenliDl!;,  a  plantiag  Stale,  with  alaTC 
hhorr—Willaon'i  Am.  Hiil.  p.  256. 

Till!  first  settlement  of  Georgia  was  commenced  under  au- 
spices decidedly  hostile  to  slavery.  Gen.  James  Oglethorpe, 
a  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  "conceived  the  idea  of 
opening  for  the  poor  of  his  own  country,  and  for  the  perse- 
cuted protestants  of  all  nations,  an  asylum  in  America," 
Having  obtained  a  grant  from  the  king,  be  landed  at  Savan- 
nah with  120  emigrants,  and  commenced  his  settlement  in 
1733.     The  Trustees  strictly  prohibited  slavery,  and    "dc- 

•  Anolbor  fMt,  illiwtnilive  of  llic  Bocial  miJ  monil  infliicnceB  uodcr  wliich  slBverj- 
gnv  up  and  entrenched  lucir  in  Virjtiiiln,  dc^rres  notice. 

The  following  were  tlie  vicus  of  Sir  William  Berlicl»T,  ■  roynl  Governor  of 
Vlr^iniOr  ^u  liio  Riibjed  of  iwpulzir  education,  Tn  n  letter  deBOriplive  of  the  atate 
of  liint  ]>roviuro,  «ome  ycara  nfttr  the  HestorolJon,  he  soys ; 

"I  thiink  God  there  nre  no  free  schools  nor  prin^ng,  and  I  hope  n-e  nhall  not 
have,  Ihe^'  Imndrad  ycnra;  for  lc]irning  lio*  brought  lieresy  nnd  <li«obciiicncB  mid 
Boctn  iuio  llie  world,  and  printing  divulge:*  tiicni,  and  eommtts  libels  ognluF^t  th^ 
government,     God  keep  □»  from  belli  I" 

This  uinal  hnvc  been  linee  llic  year  ICBO,  tlie  era  of  the  "  EcBtomtion"  of  Chnrles 
II.,  or  nforiy  biJf  a  century  efter  tiio  lawless  inlroduclioii  of  slavery  into  the  colony. 
And  it  is  ninong  the  archives  of  this  durk  period  of  Virginian  brutalitv,  eensoalism, 
ignorance,  laTrlowneM,  despotism,  servility,  and  semi  barbarism — in  a  eommnuitj 
withoni  wiven,  or  with  wivefl  piiTchased  like  uejn'acs  ivilb  tobacco,  nitbont  prinMog 
preuea  or  tVce  scheoli  for  mori  than  lialf  a  century,  und  no  prospect  of  ibcm  ic 
future— Aeri-  it  is  Ihot  onr  leorncd  eivilinns  and  craditc  theologians,  in  gowns  and 
Bpeolaclca,  are  reverently  senreliiiig  for  the  crodentiuls  of  the  "peculiar  inslitntlon," 
vitb  its  KDered  Irgal  TtgMt  and  BibU  guarantin  !  Worlliy  eneeessor*  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Berkeley  1  Aecomplished  expounders  of  hit  law,  and  of  Ai<  gospel ! — "  Gad 
Ittp  111  from  both  /" 
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know  of  nothing  so  sacreii  in  the  claima  of  slavery  as  conld 
■warrant  the  suppression  of  important  historical  facia. 

One  of  those  facts  is,  that  there  were  no  English  statute 
laws,  prior  to  the  American  Revolution,  authorizing  the  hold- 
ing of  slaves,  either  in  England  or  in  the  American  colonies. 
Xonc  such,  at  least  that  we  know  of,  have  ever  been  alleged 
to  exist. 

Another  fact  is,  thai  the  common  law  of  England  waa  in- 
compatible with  slavery,  and  neither  recognized  nor  permit- 
ted its  existence. 

Another  fact  ia,  that  in  the  year  1772,  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  Lord  Mansfield  presiding,  affirmed,  in  respect  to  Eng- 
land, the  legal  facts  above  stated,  and  decided  that  there 
neither  then  was,  nor  ever  had  been,  any  legal  slavery  ia 
England. 

Another  fact  is,  that  the  colonial  charters,  authorizing  the 
colonial  Legislatures  to  enact  laws,  gave  no  license  to  slavery, 
a;id  contained  the  general  proviso,  that  the  laws  of  the  colo- 
nies should  "  not  he  repugnant  or  contrary,  but  as  nearly  as 
circumstances  would  allow,  conformable  to  the  laws,  statutes, 
and  rights  of  our  kingdom  of  England."- 

Anotlicr  fact  is,  that  when  slavery  was  first  introduced  into 
the  Anglo-American  colonics,  and  for  some  time  afterwards, 
there  were  no  colonial  enactments  that  authorized  the  holding 
of  slaves,  or  defined  the  relation  and  condition  of  slavery. 
The  practice  of  slave-holding  grew  up  and  was  tolerated  with- 
out law,  till  at  length  it  acquired  power  to  control  h^gislation 
and  wit-kl  it  in  favor  of  slavery. 

Another  fact  is,  that  when  enactments  were  passed  upon 
the  subject,  they  assumed  the  existence  of  slavery,  without  so 
defining  who  were  or  might  be  slaves,  as  to  enable  any  slave- 
master  at  the  present  day  to  prove  that  his  slaves  arc  held  in 
virtue  of  any  of  the  colonial  enactments. 

Another  fact  is,  that  the  authority  of  the  colonial  "  charters, 

•  Tlic  clinrtcra  of  Vireiilin,  Mnrylnnd,  the  Cnrolinns,  and  ficorgiii,  ua  well  na  of 
Penn^vlvunui  niid  llio  Kew  Eugland  coloiiit",  r.erc  efcutiull)'  iiUke  in  lliis  jmrlicnlar. 
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during  their  continuance,  and  the  general  authority  of  the 
common  law,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  have  been  recognized 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.*'* 

These  important  historical  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
pondered,  and  used,  when  there  is  occasion  for  them,  by  all 
who  wish  to  oppose  slavery,  or  to  understand  the  relation  of 
slave-holding  to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  country. 

The  landing  of  the  founders  of  New  England,  at  Plymouth, 
was  in  1620.  The  first  settlement  in  Virginia,  at  Jamestown, 
was  in  1607.  The  charter  to  Lord  Baltimore,  of  Maryland, 
was  granted  in  1632.  The  charter  to  William  Penn,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1681.  North  Carolina  began  to  be  settled  about 
1650.     South  Carolina,  about  1670,  and  Georgia  in  1733. 

Virginia  was  the  first  of  the  colonies  that  introduced  slavery. 
Such  an  event  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  character  and 
position  of  the  first  inhabitants. 

"  Of  the  one  hundred  and  five  persons  on  the  list  of  emigrants  destined  to 
remain,  there  were  no  men  with  families, — there  were  but  twelve  laborers, 
and  very  few  mechanics.  The  rest  were  composed  of  gentlemen  of  fortune, 
and  of  persons  of  no  occupation, — mostly  of  idle  and  dissolute  habits — who  had 
been  tempted  to  join  the  expedition  through  curiosity  or  the  hope  of  gain  ;  a 
company  but  poorly  calculated  to  plant  an  agricultural  State  in  a  wilder- 
ness."— Willsons  Am.  Hist.  p.  162. 

New  emigrants  arrived  in  1609,  "  most  of  whom  were  profligate  and 
disorderly  persons,  who  had  been  sent  off  to  es9ape  a  worse  destiny  at 
home.'' — lb.  p.  166. 

**  In  the  month  of  August,  1620,  a  Dutch  man-of-war  entered  James  River 
and  landed  twenty  negroes  for  s:ile.  This  was  the  commencement  of  negro 
slavery  in  the  colonies." — lb.  p.  109. 

At  this  time  "there  were  very  few  women  in  the  colony" — "Ninety 
women  of  reputable  character"  w  ere  soon  after  sent  over,  and  the  colonists 
purchased  them  for  wives,  "the  price  of  a  wife  rising  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco." — lb,  p.  170. 

Though  these  were  not  held  as  slaves,  yet  the  state  of  soci- 
ety indicated  by  these  historical  incidents,  illustrate  the  moral 
and  social  position  of  the  colonists,  at  the  time  they  com- 

♦  9  Craneh't  U.  S.  Reportt^  882-3,  as  quoted  in  "  The  UnconHiiutionalUy  of 
Slavery,  by  Lysand^r  Spooner,^^  pp.  25-6. 
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menced  tlie  practice  of  slave-liolding.  And,  so  far  as  law  was 
concerocd,  there  was  no  more  legal  authority  or  Eanction,  at 
that  time,  in  Virginia,  for  the  holding  of  negroes  in  slarery, 
than  there  was  for  making  slaves  of  the  white  women  they 
purchased.  And  the  incident  of  purchasing  wives  shows  that 
the  mere  act  of  purchasing  human  beings  (of  which  mention 
is  made  in  the  Scriptures,)  does  not,  of  necessity,  involve  the 
ideas  of  chatteViood,  or  of  forced  servitude :  no,  not  even  ib  Vir- 
ginia !* 

About  Lhe  year  1671,  Sir  John  YeamMiswMippoioted  goTernor  of  South 
Carolina.  "  From  Baibadoea  iie  brought  ft  number  of  African  slaTEi,  and 
SouLh  Carolina  whb,  from  the  first,  eHentialljr,  n  planting  State,  with  sliiTe 
]a.hoi."—WilUim'i  Am.  Hist.  p.  256. 

The  first  settlement  of  Georgia  was  commenced  under  au- 
spices decidedly  hostile  to  slavery.  Gen.  James  Oglethorpe, 
amemberof  the  British  Parliament,  "conceived  the  idea  of 
opening  for  the  poor  of  his  own  country,  and  for  the  perse- 
cuted protcstants  of  all  nations,  an  asylum  in  America." 
Having  obtained  a  grant  from  the  king,  be  landed  at  Savan- 
nah with  120  emigrants,  and  commenced  his  settlement  in 
1733,     The  Trustees  strictly  prohibited  slavery,  and    "dc- 

*  Anotlier  fiict,  illustrative  of  llic  sociul  nn.l  moml  iiinucnccs  under  wliich  skverT 
grew  op  and  cntrciichsil  il«clf  in  Virgiiiln,  dcscrres  notice. 

Tin  following  wors  the  views  of  Sir  William  Bcrkelty,  a  rovni  Governor  of 
Virginia,  on  lhe  snbjcet  of  popular  education.  In  n  letter  descrlpliv^  of  tlie  bMIo 
of  Ihnt  iirovinee,  some  jenre  »fter  tlie  KcBloration,  he  Mja : 

"I  tliiink  (iod  there  nre  no  free  Bchoola  nor  printing,  and  1  hope  ne  ehsll  not 
hnve,  thcM:  Imndpcd  jcnrs ;  for  learning  has  brought  heresj  nnd  disobcJicnee  and 
seclA  into  the  world,  and  printing  divulge:!  th<^ni,  and  commits  libela  ngaiuat  the 
government.    God  keep  nn  from  both  I" 

Tliii  must  havo  been  sinee  the  year  ICeo,  the  em  of  Ihs  "  Eostonition"  of  Charles 
II.,  or  ni'ori)'  half  a  century  atttr  the  lawless  introduction  of  slavcrj-  into  the  colony. 
And  it  is  among  the  archives  of  this  dark  period  of  Virgininn  brutality,  sensnalisni, 
ignorance,  lawlcasnew,  despotism,  servility,  nnd  semi  barbarism — in  a  commnnitj 
wilboat  wives,  or  with  wives  purchased  like  negroes  with  totaceo,  nitbout  prinUng 
presses  or  free  schools  for  mari  than  half  a  ecntnry,  und  no  prospect  of  them  ir 
future — her'  it  is  that  oar  learned  civilians  nnd  cnidilo  theologians,  in  gowns  and 
BpeelBclca,  nre  reverently  searching  for  the  credenliiils  of  the  "peculiar  inslilution," 
with  iU  saered  i^i  rigitt  and  BitU  ffuJranlirK .'  Worthy  luccesaors  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Berkelej  I  Aeoomplisbed  eipoundera  of  Ai«  law,  and  of  hU  gospel ! — "  Gad 
ietp  ui/rom  loth  f" 
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clsred  it  to  be  not  only  immaralj  btU  contrary  to  the  laiua  of 
England:'— WiUaon'a  Am.  Hist,  p.  262. 

17iilift]ipily — **  Most  of  those  who  first  came  orer  were  unaccastomed  to 
Wiite  •f  labor."  (Ih.  263.)  *'  The  Colony  did  not  prosper,''  and  some  of  the 
coloniati  b^gan  to  "  complain  that  they  were  prohibited  the  use  of  slave- 
labor. 

**  The  regulations  of  the  trustees  began  to  he  evaded,  and  the  laws  against 
slavery  were  not  rigidly  enforced.  At  first,  slaves  from  South  Carolina 
were  hired  for  short  periods ;  then,  for  a  hundred  years,  or  darings  life,  and  a 
som  equal  to  the  value  of  the  negro  paid  in  advance  ;  and  finally,  slavers  for 
Africa  sailed  directly  from  Savannah ;  and  Georgia,  like  Carolina,  became 
a  planting  State,  with  slave-labor.'' — WiUson^s  Am.  Hist.  p.  S65. 

^  In  1752,  the  trustees  of  Georgia,  wearied  with  complaints  against  the 
system  of  government  which  they  had  established,  and  finding  that  the 
Colony  languished  under  their  care,  resigned  their  charter  to  the  king,** 
&c. — R.  p.  266. 

The  historic5al  evidence  is  here  complete,  that  slavery  and 
the  slave  trade  were  introduced  into  Georgia,  not  only  without 
the  sanction  of  either  British  or  Colonial  law,  but  in  manifest 
and  flagrant  violation  of  both. 

Gen.  Oglethorpe,  defeated  in  his  laudable  efforts,  returned 
to  England,  in  1743.  lie  afterwards  became  the  friend  and 
co-adjutor  of  Granville  Sharp,  and  wrote  against  slavery, 
and  the  impressment  of  seamen.  Under  date  of  Cranham 
Hall,  13th  October,  1776,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Sharp  the  follow- 
ing particulars  respecting  his  former  connection  with  the 
colony  of  Georgia : 

"  My  friends  and  I  settled  the  Colony  of  Georgia,  and  by  charter  were 
established  trustees,  to  make  laws,  &c.  We  determined  not  to  suffer  slavery 
there,  fiut  the  slave  merchants  and  their  adherents  occasioned  us  not  only 
much  trouble,  but  at  last  got  the  then  government  to  favor  them.  We  would 
not  suffer  slavery,  (which  is  against  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  the  fundamental 
law  of  England)  to  be  authorized  under  our  authority  ;  we  refused,  as  trus- 
tees, to  make  a  law  permitting  such  a  horrid  crime.  The  government,  find- 
ing the  trustees  resolved  firmly  not  to  concur  with  what  they  believed  un- 
just, took  away  the  charter  by  which  no  law  could  be  passed  without  our 
consent.*^ — StuarCs  Memoir  of  Sharp,  p.  25. 

The  particulars  which  follow  demand  careful  attention. 
In  Virginia,  "  slavery  was  introduced  in  1620,  but  no  act 
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endeavors  "  of  Friends  in  America,  to  discourage  the  holding 
of  slayes. 

FRIENDS  IN  AMERICA. 

The  movement  among  Friends  in  America  began  earlier : 

''Tke  Quakers  in  America,  it  mast  be  owned,  did  most  of  them,  originally, 
as  other  settlers  there,  with  respect  to  the  purchase  of  slaves.^* — Clarkson^ 
p.  57. 

They,  however,  treated  them  with  peculiar  lenity,  yet  indi- 
viduals among  them  soon  became  uneasy  about  holding  slaves 
atalL 

In  the  year  1696  the  yearly  meeting  of  Philadelphia  advised  its  members 
to  **  be  careful  not  to  encourage  the  bringing  in  of  any  more  negroes,  and 
that  those  who  have  negroes  be  carefal  of  them,  bring  them  to  meetings, 
have  meetings  with  them  in  their  families,  and  restrain  them  from  loose  and 
lewd  living,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  and  from  rambling  abroad,  on  First 
days,  or  other  times."* — "  Brief  Statement, ^^  Ac,  p.  8. 

The  quarterly  meetings  of  Chester,  Iladdonfield,  Philadel- 
phia, Bucks,  Burlington,  and  Salem,  subordinate  to  the  yearly 
meeting,  took  measures  from  time  to  time,  on  the  subject. 
The  quarterly  meeting  of  Chester  extended  into  Virginia. — 
"  Brief  Statement,''  &c. 

In  the  yearly  meeting,  the  subject  was  kept  alive  by  renewed 
testimonies  from  time  to  time,  and  advance  steps  were  taken, 
until,  in  1754,  the  meeting  recommended  to  "advise  and  deal 
with  such  as  engage"  in  the  traffic.  They  also  expressed  a 
desire  to  guard  against  "  promoting  the  bondage  of  such  an 
imhappy  people."  They  "observe  that  their  number  is,  of 
late,  increased  among  us."  They  intimate  the  injustice  of 
living  upon  their  unrequited  labor,  and  beseech  those  who 
have  received  slaves  as  an  inheritance  that  they  so  train  them 


♦  "William  Pcnn,  -while  Governor,  in  1700,  Inid  before  the  mectiniaf  his  concern  on 
the  Mine  subject,  recommending  religions  meetinc^  with  the  bIuvcs.  '^  IIIa  attempts 
to  improve  their  condition  by  legal  cnnctmentH  were  defeated  in  the  Ilonse  of  As- 
sembly."— /A.,  p.  9.  A  law  imposing  a  duty  of  twenty  pounds  upon  every  slave 
imported,  w;is  a  few  years  afterwards  enacted,  but  disannulled  by  the  British' 
Crown.— /A.,  p.  11. 
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as  to  prepare  them  for  freedom,  if  they  should  hereafter  set  * 
them  at  liberty. — C/arison's  Ilislory,  pp.  58,  59.* 
In  1774  another  advance  step  was  taken. 

"  By  a,  resolution  of  thai  year,  lJI  merabera  eimcorned  in  importing,  taXU   I 
iDg,  purchasing,  giving,  or  Iranarerriiig  aegrooa  or  other   slaves,  or  alher-    i 
wise  nctin^  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  continue  Ibem  in  slavery  beyond  thfi 
term  limited  by  law  or  custom  (i.  e..  for  white  persons),  were  directed  to  be    ' 
excluded  from  membership,  or  disowned." — Ctarksori'i  History.,  \ 

"In  the  year  1770,  the  same  yearly  meeting-  earried  the  matter  aliS  1 
farther.  It  was  (hen  enacted.  That  the  owners  of  alavea,  who  refused  ta  J 
execute  proper  instruments  for  giving  them  their  freedom,  were  to  be  dlft*  1 
owned  likewise."—/*. 

As  the  result  of  thb  action,  it  appears  that  the  practice  of  J 
alavcholding  was  generally  discontinued  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  not  many  years  after- 
ward.«.  The  subordinate  meetings  took  early  measures  for 
carrying  out  the  views  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  The  Phila- 
delphia Monthly  Meeting  reported,  in  1781,  tbat  "there  was 
but  one  case,"  under  care,  and,  in  1783,  that  "  there  were  no 
slaves  owned  by  its  members." 

"  Aa  the  minute  of  1781  is  (he  last  on  record  "  (of  the  Yearly  Meeting) 
"  on  Ihia  subject,  wiiich  speaks  of  slaves  being  still  owned  by  our  members, 
it  is  probable  that  before  the  succeeding  Yearly  Meeting,  they  had  all  been 
freed,"— flrir/  Slaltment,  p.  35. 

These  measures  were  followed  by  efforts  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  emancipated  negroes;  and  in  some  instances 
they  were  compensated  for  their  past  services. 


-*  From  tlic  nioro  full  qnotation  of  this  docament,  m  tho  Brit/  StaUTnent  of  ISU, 
mc  karn  Iliat  it  ^ildo  licid  tho  morn  stern  languogo  Chitt  folloM'3 : 

"And  we  entreat  nil  to  examine,  whether  the  purchasing  of  a  nejiro,  eilhor  bom 
here  or  imposed,  doth  not  contribute  to  «  fiirt)ier  iinportntion,  mid  potisequcntly  to 
the  upholding  all  the  evils  above  mentioned,  and  promoting  man  tlniUnii—l\ie  only 
theft  wliich,  by  the  Mosaic  low,  *us  punifhcd  with  dcnlh  :  '  He  that  aletJeth  s  man, 
and  Hdlelh  him,  or  >/  ht  te/ound  <n  tU  hanJ,  lie  shall  eurcly  be  put  to  death.'— 
El.  81  :  16."— Bri*/  Siatemtr^,  tee  p.  19. 

So  tbat  the  ecclesiastical  tMtunouy  of  the  "  Friends" — invidiously  commended  by 
some  for  il«  miidnoss,  did  not  rc«oh  its  object,  till  it  had  identified  plaveholdijig 
nith  man  stealing.  This  tcstiman j  is  rcHwrded  aa  being  "  supposed  to  linvo  been 
from  the  pen  of  Anthony  BeDeiet." 
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The  oonrae  of  action  bj  the  New  England  Yearly  Meeting 
and  its  subordinate  meetings,  was  very  similar,  and  but  little 
later  in  dates.  The  earliest  action  on  record  is  a  query  by 
the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Dartmouth  to  the  Rhode  Island 
Quarterly  Meeting,  in  1716,  asking  ''  whether  it  be  agreeable 
to  Truth,  for  Friends  to  purchase  slaves,  and  keep  them  for  a 
term  of  life  ?"  The  question  was  referred  back  to  the  different 
monthly  meetings  composing  that  quarterly  meeting.  The 
answers  of  several  meetings  were  in  the  negative.  The  matter 
came  up  again  before  the  Rhode  Island  Quarterly  Meeting,  in 
1717,  but  no  decisive  minute  was  made  on  the  subject. — ^In 
1727,  the  Yearly  Meeting  made  a  short  minute  censuring  the 
practice  "  of  importing  negroes  from  their  native  country  and 
relations."  In  1760,  the  discipline  was  revised,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  "  printed  epistle  of  the  London  Yearly  Meeting 
of  1758,  against  dealing  in  negroes  and  other  slaves,"  was 
incorporated  into  the  discipline.  In  the  same  year  the  follow- 
ing inquiry  was  adopted : 

"  Are  Friends  clear  of  importing  negroes,  or  buying  them  when  imported  ; 
and  do  they  use  those  well,  where  they  are  possessed  by  inheritance  or 
otherwise,  endeavoring  to  train  them  up  in  the  principles  of  religion  V^ 

In  1769.  the  Ehode  Island  Quarterly  Meeting  proposed  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting  such  an  amendment  of  this  query  as 
should  not  imply  that  the  holding  of  slaves  was  allowed. 
The  Yearly  Meeting  deferred  action  until  1770,  when  the 
query  was  so  amended  as  to  include  the  following : 

"  And  are  all  set  at  liberty  that  are  of  age,  capacity  and  ability,  suitable 
for  freedom  ?" 

This  action  was  carried  forward  until,  in  1782,  the  Yearly 
Meeting  says — 

"  We  know  not  but  all  the  members  of  this  meeting  are  clear  of  that 
iniquitous  practice  of  holding  or  dealing  with  mankind  as  slaves/^ — Brief 
Statement,  &c.,  pp.  44  to  47. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1787,  that  the  Yearly  Meeting 
could  report  a  satisfactory  settlement  for  the  past  services  of 
those  who  had  been  held  in  slavery.    {lb.) 
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The  Yearly  Meeting  of  New  York,  previoua  to  1759,  Had 
jnanifested  its  disapprobation  of  the  slave  trade. — The  Pur- 
chase Quarterlj  Meeting,  in  1767,  suggested  the  inquiry, 
"whether  it  is  consistent  with  a  Christian  spirit  to  keep  those 
in  slavery  we  have  already  in  possession,  by  purchase,  gift,  or 
any  other  way?" 

In  1771,  the  Yearly  Meeting  concluded  "  that  those  Friends 
who  have  negroes  shall  not  sell  them  for  slaves,  excepting  in 
cases  of  executors,"  &e.,  who  are,  in  that  ease,  to  advise  with 
their  respective  monthly  meetings, — Measures  were  taken,  the 
same  year,  to  encourage  manumission  a. 

In  1776,  the  Yearly  Meeting  took  stil!  higher  ground, 
refusing  to  accept  or  employ  the  services  in  the  church,  or 
"receive  the  collectioas,"  of  those  who  "  continue  these  poor 
people  in  bondage." 

In  1784,  a  solitary  case  of  alaveholding  was  reported — and 
in  17S7  there  were  none  at  all. 

In  1761,  the  Yearly  Meeting  advised  each  monthly  meeting 
to  appoint  suitable  persons  to  inspect  the  cases  of  the  recent 
emancipations,  and  afford  such  assistance  and  advice,  both  in 
respect  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  good  of  the  emancipated, 
as  might  be  in  their  power,  and  "endeavor  to  find  what,  in 
justice,  may  be  due  them,"  At  the  succeeding  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, it  was  recommended  that  comn<ittees  be  appointed  by  the 
monthly  meetings  to  "  hand  out  to  the  said  negroes  "  "  the 

sum  or  sums  which  may  appear  to  be.  due  them." "So 

faithfully  and  earnestly  did  Friends  carry  out  these  views  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  that  in  the  year  1781  there  appear  to 
have  been  but  three  unsettled  cases  remaining. — "  Brief  Slate- 
me7i(,"  &c.,  pp.  47  to  51. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Virginia  introduced  a  query  "  de- 
signed to  forbid  the  trafficking  in  slaves,"  in  1757.  In  1764, 
the  Meeting  advised  additional  attention  to  the  religious 
instruction  and  clothing  of  slaves.  In  1766,  it  was  proposed 
to  forbid  its  members  to  purchase  any  more  negroes,  and 
the  subject  was  referred  back  to  the  quarterly  meetings.  In 
1767,  the  Yearly  Meeting  could  not  unanimously  conclude 
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upon  issuing  any  injunctions  either  with  regard  to  purchasing 
or  setting  them  free,  but  earnestly  desired  each  member  to 
be  careful  and  not  encumber  himself  or  posterity  with  any 
farther  purchases. — In  1768,  this  advice  was  made  a  rule  of 
discipline. — In  1773,  the  Yearly  Meeting  earnestly  recom- 
mended manumissions,  and  quoted  the  words  of  the  prophet — 
"  The  people  of  the  land  have  used  oppression  and  exercised 
rottery,"  &c.  The  measure  was  followed  up  till  1787,  when 
it  appeared  that  there  were  still  some  members  who  held 
slaves.  It  is  stated  that,  after  this,  "  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Virginia  gradually  cleared  itself  of  this  grievous  burthen :" 
but  the  precise  date  of  its  final  extinction  is  not  given. — 
'^  Brief  StaUmtnt,''  &c.,  pp.  51  to  56. 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  this  reformation  among  the 
Friends,  was  the  compensation  provided  for  the  emancipated 
slaves,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  absurd  claim,  sometimes 
set  up,  for  compensation  to  the  master.  Another  circum- 
stance worthy  of  note  is  the  uniformity  and  celerity  with 
which  the  reformation  was  efFccted,  so  soon  as  the  ecclesias- 
tical bodies  adventured  to  characterize  slaveholding,  in  the 
strong  but  truthful  language  of  Scripture,  as  robbery  and 
man-stealing;  giving  proof  of  the  earnestness  and  sincerity 
of  their  testimony,  by  taking  measures  for  withdrawing  reli- 
gious fellowship  from  slaveholders.  It  is  stated  that  some 
were  actually  ^^  disowned,^^  for  non-compliance. — ^^  Brief  State- 
ment,^'' &c.,  p.  46. 

Nor  was  this  great  change  eiFected  in  the  Society  of  Friends 
without  stirring  agitations,  exciting  appeals,  and  long-con- 
tinued and  earnest  debates  and  discussions.  The  cautiously 
guarded  and  modified  records  of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies, 
especially  the  more  early  testimonies,  expressing,  perhaps,  in 
the  language  of  compromise,  the  hesitant  and  even  reluctant 
assent  of  the  predominating  and  conservative  portion  of  the 
body,  must  not  be  taken  as  specimens  of  the  tone  and  manner 
of  the  agitators  by  whom  the  subject  was  continually  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Society,  until  final  action  was 
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reached.     A  long  succession  of  these  untiring  and  zeaioual 
laborers  were  engaged  in  this  great  work. 

AVilliam  Burling,  of  long  Island,  was,  perhaps,  the  first 
of  these.  He  began  hia  testimony  early  in  life,  and  seldom 
if  evtr  permitted  a  Yearly  Meeting  to  assemble  and  separate 
mthout  hearing  bis  earnest  remonstrance  against  their  tolera- 
tion of  slavery. 

Ralph  Sandiford,  of  Philadelphia,  waa  another  earnest 
agitator.  He  published  hia  "  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  in  a  brief 
examination  of  the  practice  of  the  times,"  in  the  year  1729. 
The  language  ia  described  as  bold,  stirring,  energetic,  and 
uncompromising.  The  very  title-page  ia  a  sufBeient  indica- 
tion of  the  fact. 

Benjamin  Lay  published  hia  Trealiae  on  Slave-keeping  in 
1737,  It  was  printed  by  Benjamin  Franklin.  The  title  of 
this  book*  shows  that  be  opposed  not  merely  the  slave  trade 
and  slave  buying,  (which  w.ia  all  that  Uie  Yearly  Meeting  waa 
prepared  to  do,  six  years  afterwards,)  but  likewise  the  prac- 
tice of  slaveholding,  and  denounced  it  as  a  high  crime.  He 
is  described  by  Clarkson  as  "  a  man  of  strong  understanding, 
and  of  great  integrity,  but  of  warm  and  irritable  feelings, 
and  more  particularly  so  when  he  was  called  forth  on  any 
occasion  in  which  the  oppressed  Africans  were  concerned,"t 

*  "  All  Slnvo-kaepora,  that  keep  the  innocent  in  bondage,  apotlatii." 

t  Some  specimens  of  bis  nmniior  of  ogituUng  "  tlio  detlcato  qnution"  raaj  be 
intercBting. 

"Cullmg  on  a  Friend  in  llio  city  (Pbilndclphia),  he  vaa  oaked  to  ait  down  to 
brenlifiat.  He  flret  inquired,  'Dost  lliou  keep  bIbvcb  in  tlij  Jionsel'  On  being 
ansn-ered  in  the  afGrmiitivc,  he  eaUl,  'Then  I  will  not  pBrtnke  with  thee  of  the  froiU 
of  thj  unrightcousncM.'— Afler  an  iooffectunl  attempt  to  conviace  n  farmer  uid  h'la 
wife  in  Clicstor  connlj  of  tiic  iniquity  of  keeping  slaves,  he  (eiied  their  only  child, 
■  little  girt  of  three  jeora  of  nge,  nndor  pretence  of  carrying  her  away,  and  wlienthe 
erics  of  the  child  and  his  liDgnlar  expedient  nlnnncd  them,  he  rnid,  '  You  eee  and 
feel,  now,  d  little  of  the  distres*  wliich  yon  occasion  by  Ilia  inliinnan  pructice  of 
■lavo-kecping." — Firtt  Annual  Riport,  JV.  HoKpildre  A.  S.  fJKriely,  li/  Jolin  Farmtr, 
Etq.—Emantipafor/or  Avgvit,lB3i. 

At  Friends'  Monthly  Meetings,  if  a  alavcliolder  rose  to  speak,  Benjamin  Lny  would 

On  one  occasion  he  seated  himself  in  o  Friends'  Meeting  omong  slaveholders,  with 
n  bladder  of  bollock's  blood  secmted  under  his  mantle,  and  at  length  broke  theqnist 
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For  forty-one  years,  and  until  his  death,  in  1759,  he  bore  an 
uncompromising  and  zealous  testimony  against  the  sin  of 
slavery. 

John  Woolman  travelled  through  the  provinces  as  a  preacher 
and  anti-slavery  agitator,  from  1746  to  1767.  He  travelled 
much  of  the  time  on  foot,  conversing  with  the  people,  and 
discoursing  to  public  assemblies. 

Anthony  Benezet  published  a  work  against  slavery  in  1762, 
and  another  in  1767.  He  wrote  also  in  the  public  journals, 
in  the  almanacs,  and  labored  in  every  practicable  and  suitable 
manner  to  convince  the  people  of  the  unlawfulness  of  slavery. 

''Let  all  the  erangelical  denominations  but  follow  the  simple  example  of 
the  Quakers  in  this  country,  and  slavery  would  soon  come  to  an  end/' — 
Albert  Barnes. 

If  to  this  statement  were  added  the  condition  that  the  mem- 
bers of  all  these  religious  denominations,  including  the  Qua- 
kers, would  support  the  cause  of  righteousness  in  their  political 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical  relations,  the  result  could  not  be  a 
matter  of  doubtful  speculation. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  brightest  as  well  as  the  earliest  exhibition  of  Christian 
church  discipline  against  slavery^  however,  was  in  the  instance, 
not  of  an  extended  ecclesiastical  organization  or  sect,  but  of 
an  Independent  or  Congregational  Church  in  New  England. 
When  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  the  celebrated  theologian,  re- 
moved to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1769,  he  found  himself 
pastor  of  a  church  involved  deeply  in  slaveholding  and  the 
African  slave  trade.     He  was  not  long  in  applying  to  those 

stillness  of  the  worship  by  deliberately  rising  in  full  view  of  the  whole  audience, 
pierdng  the  bladder,  Bpilling  the  blood  on  the  floor  and  seats,  thus  sprinkling  some 
of  it  on  the  raiment  of  those  near  him,  and  exclaiming  with  all  the  solemn  authority 
of  an  ancient  prophet — "  Thus  shall  the  Lord  spill  the  blood  of  those  that  traffic  in 
the  blood  of  their  fellow-men !" — Some  shrieked — some  fiunted,  and  the  meeting 
broke  up  in  confusion. 

"  Modem"  abolitionists  have  been  censured  as  too  denunciatory  and  violent.  Not 
nnfrequently  they  have  been  odvi^ted  to  take  the  good  old  Quaker  abolitionista  as 
models  of  mildness  !    Do  the  advisers  understand  what  they  are  saying  ? 
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practices  the  stern  and  unbending  ethics  derived  fVom  Ma  ihm 
Bomewhat  peculiar  and  most  uncompromising  theology,  accord- 
ing to  which,  slaveholding  could  be  nothing  less  than  malum 
in  se,  in  every  instance  sinful,  without  any  valid  excuse,  or 
apology  :  a  sin,  like  all  other  sin,  to  be  cured  or  purged  in  no 
■#ay  but  by  its  present  and  unconditional  abandonment,  at 
whatever  cost,  the  case  admittingof  no  prudential  stipulations, 
and  no  delay.  Admitting  into  his  theory  no  such  idea  as 
that  of  a  gradual  regeneration  or  repentance,  be  could,  of 
course,  listen  to  no  proposition  for  a  gradual  abandonment  of 
slaveholding.  Ilis  measures,  therefore,  were  prompt,  hia 
purpose  inflexible,  his  object  determinate.  It  was  not  to  the 
abuses  of  the  system,  nor  to  particular  cases  of  cruelty  that 
ho  directed  attention,  further  than  to  ascertain  and  exhibit 
the  principle  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief  His 
remedy  was  radical,  applying  to  the  root,  not  to  the  branches. 
In  the  slave  trade,  with  all  its  abominations  and  horrors,  he 
saw  only  a  particular  manifestation  or  phase  ofshvcri/.  With 
no  extended  ecclesiastical  body  to  consult,  to  assist,  or  to  im- 
pede him,  he  addressed  his  appeals  and  arguments  directly  to 
the  consciences  and  the  intellects  of  his  congregation, — the 
party  immediately  concerned,  and  on  rtcni,  in  view  of  the  com- 
ing Judgment,  he  cast  the  tremendous  responsibility  of  direct 
and  unambiguous  aclivn : 

The  church  was  soon  induced,  as  a  Congregational  body, 
to  take  the  following  action  : 

"  Hesolved,  that  the  slave  trade   ond  llie  slavery  of  the  Africans,  as  it 
has  exislod  among  us,  is  a  gross  violalion  of  the  rightcousneBs  and  benevo- 
0  mueli  inculcated  in  llie  gospel,  and  Ihcrrforc  tee  tcill  not 


The  doctrines  of  modern  abolitionists,  of  the  inherent  sinful- 
ness of  slaveholding,  and  of  the  duty  of  immediate  and  un- 
conditional emancipation,  were  distinctly  enunciated  and  con- 
sistently reduced  to  practice  in  this  action  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  in  Newport.  This  was  long  before  the  com- 
mencement of  any  systematic  efforts  for  abolishing  the  African 
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slave  trade,  before  the  decision  of  the  Somerset  case,  and  be- 
fore any  body  of  "  Friends  "  had  taken  a  similar  position  in 
respect  to  slavery,  or  had  discontinued  the  practice.  Had  all 
the  Congregational  ministers  and  churches  in  this  country 
taken  the  stand  of  Samuel  Hopkins,  and  the  church  at  New- 
port, from  that  time  to  the  present,  there  is  no  reason  to  think" 
that  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  nation  would  have 
been,  at  this  time,  what  they  now  are.  How  many,  or  which 
of  the  Congregational  churches  in  New  England,  at  that 
period,  came  up  to  the  standard  of  the  church  at  Newport, 
we  are  unable  to  say.  It  is  understood  that  there  were  seve- 
rs].* And  it  is  certain  that  the  sentiment  was  very  generally 
received,  for  a  time,  and  that  the  result  was  the  termination 
of  slavery  in  New  England.  Of  this,  and  of  the  concurrent 
action  of  the  Methodist  Conference,  and  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly,  we  shall  treat,  in  connection  with  the  records  of  a 
later  period.  Vfe  must  first  dispose  of  some  points  in  the 
earlier  history. 

"  In  •  note  to  tho  second  etlilion  of  Si:  IToptias'  Diahgtu  on  .'ilactrff,  rc-piib- 
Esbed  m  JTS5,  it  is  Biud:  "Since  tho  first  cilUioii  ot  i\iii  Dialasar,  a  numtei- of 
daireha  in  Xea  Jinjland  bare  piirgeil  thcmficlvcs  Dl' thJJt  iniquit),  utid  dctcniiinod 
tMt  to  lotciate  the  Uoldicg  of  Afriouie  m  uluvoiy." 
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CHAPTER  VL 

OF  SLAVERY,   AKD   ITS  ABOLITION  IN  ENGLAND. 

Judicial  Aeiion — Ornnvillc  Sharp — Eaily  lotrodurtion  of  Slavery  into  England;  * 
Its  Bupposed  IcgDlit;  (ITDO)— Opinioa  of  York  and  Talbot,  in  iofor  of  its  Itfpijil; 
(1TS3J— EffccU  of  tbia  0[daioii— Slavs  Truffle  in  Eugland— Cue  of  JonUhim 
Gtrong— Effort*  of  Sliup—His  Invnligillan  of  British  Lav— Dedarss  Slsvcr^to 
"be  illegu!— Publi«hcs  lii>  KrgimieDt — TrnU  Slavery  a*  illegal,  Itiongh  the  Cantta 
and  Pabiia  Scntioient  were  agninit  Um — Caee  of  Tbomaa  Lewis — Dedsioo  of 
]jord  Cliicf  JtuliM  Maaeficld,  BU*tnining  the  legality  of  Sluvory — Sharp  saten 
his  Protcstr-Bhickstono  oltors  Lia  ComnuTitarita  to  defeat  Shsrp,  and  favor  t]ie 
SlnvhlJers — Case  of  James  Bomcrecl — Tlio  Argument— A  Decision  found 
agniQst  'Slavery  in  the  times  of  Queen  Elisabeth— Lord  MnnsQeLd  betilates— Ao 
intcn  al  before  the  deelaion — Siarp  aatifipata  Vie  rrmU,  and  memoriaiiar  Lord 
JtorfA  a  Mirut  ,S'2ai«ry  in  lie  Oolmiti — Slate  of  Public  Sentiment  ngwtiit  Skverj — 
liiiul  dti.  sion  of  Lord  Mansfield  (1773),  releasing  Somer«l,  and  deularing  Slavery 
illegal  m  England — Second  Memorial  of  Sharp  to  Lord  Nnrtb,  adtnonisliiiig  him 
of  tl  0  duti  of  suppressing  Slavery  in  the  Colouio?,  agreeably  to  the  dedaion  of 
L  ri  Miin.flclJ. 

As  church  action  against  slavery  naturally  follows  and 
grows  out  of  religious  teachings  and  testimonies  against  the 
sin  of  slavery,  so  judicial  and  legislative  action  against  the 
practice,  naturally  follows  and  grows  out  of  both  the  preced- 
ing. The  laws  of  a  country  are  an  index,  to  a  great  extent, 
of  the  prevalent  religion  of  a  country,  and  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  maintain,  for  any  length  of  time,  a  code  of  laws 
that  essentially  conflict  with  the  religion  of  the  people. 

From  the  records  of  early  religious  testimony  and  action 
against  slavery,  we  come  to  those  of  judicial  action. 

The  first  laborer  in  this  department  of  benevolent  enterprise, 
in  England,  says  Clarbson,  was  Granville  Sharp,  "distin- 
guished from  those  who  preceded  him  in  this  particular,  that 
whereas  they  were  only  writers,  he  was  both  a  writer  and  an 
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actor  in  the  cause."  Hia  first  effort  in  1767,  for  the  release  of 
an  individual  slave,  was  followed,  not  long  afterwards,  by 
systematic  endeavors  to  overthrow  slavery  itself  in  the  British 
dominions,  and  particularly  in  England. 

The  introduction  of  slavery  into  England,  appears  to  have 
been  upon  the  same  foundation,  (in  respect  to  its  legality,)  as 
its  introduction  into  the  North  American  colonies.  That  is, 
it  was  done  without  the  authority  of  any  direct  statute ;  and 
it  was  done  in  the  presence  and  in  palpable  violation  of  Eng- 
lish Comtnon  Law.  If  it  could  plead  any  legal  warranty,  it 
vas  that  of  the  royal  permission  to  transport  Africans  "with 
their  own  free  consent,"  into  the  colonies,  and  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament "  for  extending  and  improving  the  trade  to  Africa," 
which  prohibited  "  any  violence  to  the  natives," 

How  early  slaves  were  introduced  into  England,  we  cannot 
exactly  determine.  "Before  the  year  1700,"  says  Clarkson, 
"planters,  merchants,  and  others,  resident  in  the  West  Indies, 
hut  coming  to  England,  were  accustomed  to  bring  with  them 
certain  slaves,  to  act  as  servants  with  them  during  their  stay." 
They  frequently  absconded,  and  were  sometimes  seized  and 
sent  back  by  force.  A  sentiment  had  come  down  from  former 
ages  that  Christians  could  not  enslave  Christians,  and  that  as 
soon  as  an  Englishman's  slave  was  baptized,  he  became  free. 
In  consequence  of  this  sentiment,  it  became  common  for  pious 
clergymen  to  baptize  all  the  slaves  thoy  could,  providing 
"god-£ithers"  for  them,  according  to  the  usages  of  the  Church 
of  England.  These  god-fathers  were  in  the  habit  of  vindicat- 
ing their  high  claim  to  the  title,  by  espousing  the  cause  of 
their  god-children,  and  demanding  their  freedom.  For  a  time, 
this  held  the  slave-masters  in  check,  as  they  were  "  afraid  to 
carry  off  their  slaves  by  force,  and  equally  afraid  to  bring  any 
of  the  cases  before  a  public  court," 

"Id  this  dilemma,  they  applied,  in  17-20,  lo  York  and  Talbot,  the  AUorne]r 
md  Solicitor-General,  for  the  time  being,  and  obtained  from  them,  the 
foDowing  Btrange  opinion  ■ — '  We  are  of  opinion  that  a  slaTC,  by  coming 
fhnn  the  West  Indies  into  Great  Biitain  or  Ireland,  either  with  or  without 
hi*  DtMter,  doe*  not  become  free,  and  that  hia  maitei'a  right  and  property  in 
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him  is  not  thereby  dcteriumeil  or  varied,  tini]  that  baptiam  dotli  not  bestow 
fTcedom  upon  liim,  or  make  any  alteration  io  liis  temporal  condition,  in  tbese 
kingdoms.  We  are  also  of  opinion  lliat  the  maEler  may  legally  compel  him 
to  return  again,  to  the  plsntations.' " 

"  This  cruel  and  illegal  opinion  tvaa  tlclirered  in  1T30.  The  pknten, 
merchants,  anit  otiiers,  gare  it,  of  cotirae,  all  the  publieily  in  their  power ; 
and  the  consequences  were  as  miglit  ea^ly  hare  been  apprehended.  In  a 
little  time,  slaves  absi^oading.  were  advertised  in  the  Laiidon  papers.  a» 
runawnys,  and  rewards  ofTereJ  for  the  apprehension  nf  them;  in  the  same 
brutal  nianoer  as  we  find  them  advertised  in  the  land  of  slavery.  They 
were  advertised,  also,  iu  the  same  papers,  to  he  lold  at  aiiclwa,  somctimea 
hy  tliemselvea,  and  at  olliera,  with  horses,  chaises,  and  harness.  They  were 
seized  also  by  their  masters,  or  by  persons  employed  by  them,  in  the  vary 
streets,  and  dragged  from  thence  to  the  ships  i  and  so  unprotected,  now, 
were  thcsp  poor  slaves,  that  persons,  no  svisc  concerned  with  them,  began  to 
infititiiis  a  trade  in  their  persona,  making  sgceerocnts  with  caplaioa  of  ships, 
going  to  the  West  Indies,  to  put  them  on  board  at  a  certain  price.''  This 
**Bhows,  as  all  history  docs,  that  where  there  is  a  market  for  the  persons 
of  human  beings,  all  kind  of  enormities  will  be  practiced  to  obtain  them." — 
Clartion's  History,  &c.,  pp.  38-9. 

For  forty-three  years  did  tliis  "  illegal  opinion  "  of  York 
and  Talbot  prevail  in  Great  Britain  instead  of  law;  nay,  in 
opposition  to  the  fundamental  law  of  the  realm.  Such  was 
the  state  of  things  when,  in  1767,  as  before  mentioned,  Gran- 
ville Sharp  undertook  the  liberation  of  Jonathan  Strong, 
claimed  as  a  slave  by  David  Lisle,  a  lawyer  and  slave-master 
of  Barbadoes,  then  residing  in  London. 

"  But  Ihe  lawyers  whom  Sharp  consulted,  declared  the  laws  were  against 
him.  Sir  James  Eyre,  Recorder  of  the  city,  whom  he  retained  as  hi* 
counsel,  adduced  to  him  York  and  Talbot's  opinion,  and  informed  him  that 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield  agreed  with  those  gentlemen." — Stuart's 
Memoir  of  Sharp,  p.  S. 

"  Mischief  framed  by  law,  yet  against  law,  thus  look  deep  root  in 
Britain,"  "At  this  time  slavery  had  disgraced  the  British  Colonies  in 
America  and  in  the  West  Indies,  for  two  hundred  years.  The  righteous 
law  of  the  empire  had  liccn  evaded  or  perverted,  and  opinion  and  preeedenl 
had  been  substituted  for  late." — IbiJ,  pp.  6-7. 

This,  Granville  Sharp  understood,  though  he  stood  alone. 
He  had  not  been  educated  a  lawyer.  But  he  understood, 
better  than  York  and  Talbot,  (as  the  event  proved,)  and  bet- 
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ter  tbao  Mansfield  and  Blackstone,  the  sacred  and  the  change* 
less  nature  of  law.  A  legal  triumph  was  in  reaerre  for  him, 
the  moat  sublime  and  august  of  any  on  the  records  of  modem 
jorisprudence. 

But  it  was  not  won  in  the  controversy  concerning  Jonathan 
Strong.  Some  informality  in  the  proceedings  led  to  his  dis- 
diarge  by  the  Mayor.  He  was,  however,  instantly  seized 
again  by  Captain  Laird,  (about  to  sail  for  the  West  Indies,) 
on  behalf  of  John  Kerr,  to  whom  Lisle  had  sold  him.  This 
aeizure  was  made  in  the  presence  of  the  mayor  and  others,  be- 
fore whom  also,  Granville  Sharp,  with  consummate  general- 
Bhip  and  promptitude,  stepped  up  to  Captain  Laird,  and,  tap- 
ping him  on  the  shoulder,  exclaimed :  "  I  charge  you,  in  the 
same  of  the  king,  with  an  assault  upon  the  person  of  Jonathan 
Strong,  and  all  these  are  my  witnesses !"  Laird  was  intimi- 
dated, let  go  his  grasp,  and  Sharp  conveyed  away  the  ran- 
somed captive  in  triumph.  This  led  to  a  suit  against  Sharp, 
the  trial  of  which  was  deferred  by  the  plaintiffs  for  two  years, 
and  then  withdrawn  by  them  under  charge  of  treble  costs  for 
the  delay. 

During  these  two  years,  Mr.  Sharp  applied  himself,  dili- 
gently, to  a  further  study  of  the  law,  by  which  his  former  po- 
ntion  was  fortified,  and  he  was  prepared  for  any  future  litiga- 
tion on  the  subject.  In  the  course  of  this  investigation,  he 
applied  to  the  great  Doctor  (afterwards  Judge)  Blackstone, 
for  his  opinion.  "  He  was  not,  however,  satisfied  with  it," 
says  Clarkson,  "when  he  received  it,  nor  could  he  obtain  any 
satisfactory  answer  from  several  other  lawyers,  to  whom  ho 
afterwards  applied."  Thrown,  therefore,  upon  his  own  indus- 
try and  resources,  he  worked  out  the  problem  alone. 

"  TTie  retult  of  hia  research,  was  a  tract,  '  On  the  injuslice  and  dangerous 
ttnJenty  of  loleraling  slavery,  or  eren  of  admitting  tht  leatt  claim  lo  private 
ftoptrty,  in  the  persons  of  men,  in  England." — Slaart's  Afemoir,  p.  8. 

"  In  this  walk"*  (sajB  Clarkson)  "  he  refuted,  ia  the  clearest  manner, 
the  opinion  of  York  and  Talbot.     He  produced  against  it  the  opinion  of 

•  Mr.  Clarkson  gives,  bi  tho  title  of  Iho  book,  "  A  Representation  of  Iho  Injnslie* 
■td  Duv*">iis  TeniUDCj  of  Tolerating  Slaveiy  in  Et^luid." 
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Loid  Chief  Joatice  Holt,  who,  many  years  before,  had  determinol  IbBt 
every  bIitc  comitig  into  Eaghnd  became  riec.  He  alUcked  and  refuted  it, 
again,  by  a  learned  and  laborious  inquiry  intn  all  the  priociplcs  of  villainage. 
He  refuted  it,  again,  by  lihowing  it  to  be  an  axiom  in  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, '  That  every  man  in  England,  wib  free  tu  eae  for,  and  defend  his 
ri(iht9,  and  tliat  force  eaunot  be  used  without  a  legal  process,'  leaving  it 
with  the  judges  to  determine  whether  an  African  was  a  man.  He  attacked 
also,  the  principle  of  Judge  Blackslone,  and  showed  where  his  error  lay. 
This  valuable  book,  containing  these  and  nil  other  kinds  of  argumenlc,  on 
the  subject,  he  dlHtiibuted,  but  particularly  among-  the  lawyers,  giving  then) 
an  opportunity  of  refuting  or  acknowledging  the  doctrines  it  contained." — 
Clarkion's  History,  p.  43. 

Several  cases  were  afterwarda  tried,  in  which  the  slaves 
were  set  at  liberty ;  but  "  none  of  the  cases  had  yet  been 
pleaded  upon  the  broad  ground,  '  Whether  an  African  ski 
coming  into  England,  became  free.'  This  great  question  ha< 
been  studiously  avoided.  It  ivas  .still,  therefore,  left  in  doubt." 
Mr.  Sharp  continually  acted  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
legal  slavery  in  England,  though  the  judges  had  not  so  deci- 
ded. The  suspense  at  length  became  painful  to  both  parties, 
and  there  was  a  general  anxiety  to  have  the  controversy  deci- 
ded.—C/nr/Mon,  p.  42,  Stuart,  p.  10. 

In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  cases  were  so  decided  as  to 
afford  great  encouragement  to  the  slave  party.  An  African. 
named  Thomas  Lewis,  had  escaped  from  his  master,  Mr,  Sta- 
pylton,  in  London.  He  was  recaptured,  and  put  on  board 
a  vessel  for  the  West  Indies.  The  vessel  had  reached  the 
Downs,  and  was  already  under  way,  when  a  habeas  corpus  was 
carried  on  bo.ard,  and  the  man  released,  and  sent  on  shore. 
A  bill  was  found  against  Stapyl ton  and  his  two  assistants,  and 
the  case  was  tried  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Mansfield  presiding,  the  20th  of  February,  1771. 
Thejury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty:  "but  so  fraught  was 
Mansfield's  mind,  still,  with  the  false  views  of  the  day,  that 
he  refused  to  proceed  to  judgment,  and  the  criminals  escaped." 
— "  Against  this  proceeding  of  the  Judge,  as  an  open  conlempi 
of  tJie  laws  of  England,  Granville  Sharp  prepared  a  strong  pro- 
test,"— Stuart's  Memoir,  p.  10, 
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Another  incident,  and  a  very  remarkable  one,  illustrates 
the  methods  resorted  to,  bj  gentlemen  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing in  the  legal  profession,  at  that  time,  in  England,  to  sustain 
the  slave  interest,  at  the  expense  of  those  great  fundamental 
maxims  of  Common  Law,  of  which  they  were  themselves  the 
recognized  expounders,  and  which  they  could  enunciate,  dis- 
tinctly enough,  except  when  overawed  by  "  the  mighty  wealth 
and  influence  of  the  West  India  faction,"  before  whom,  king 
and  nobles,  courts  of  justice,  parliaments  and  doctors  of  the 
law,  bowed  down  in  abject  submission. 

"  In  the  beginnings  of  his  researches,  Granville  Sharp  had  found  and 
mated  the  following  passage  in  Blackstone^s  Commentaries,  Book  I.,  page 
123,  Edition  Ist — '  And  this  spirit  of  liberty  is  so  deeply  implanted  in  our 
Constitation,  and  rooted  in  our  very  soil,  that  a  slave  or  a  negro,  the  moment 
he  lands  in  England,  falls  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and,  with  regard 
to  all  national  rights,  becomes  co  instanti,  a  freeman/ 

'*  This  passage  being  quoted  in  one  of  the  trials,  was  triumphantly  repelled 
by  the  opposite  counsel,  who  produced  the  volume  from  which  the  quotation 
was  made,  and  instead  of  the  words  as  noted  by  Granville  Sharp,  read  as 
follows :  '  A  negro,  the  moment  he  lands  in  England,  falls  under  tlie  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  and  so  far  becomes  a  free  man,  though  the  master^s 
right  to  his  service  may  possibly  remain.' 

**  Upon  further  investigation,  it  was  found  that,  in  the  course  of  the  trials. 
Dr.  Blackstone  himself  had  made  this  alteration  in  the  subsequent  cditions.^^ 
— SluarVs  Memoir  of  Sharp,  p.  19. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things,  when,  at  length,  a  case 
came  before  the  courts  that  presented  a  fair  opportunity  to 
test  the  great  question  of  legal  slavery  in  England.  This 
opportunity  was  improved,  and  the  issue  was  joined. 

James  Somerset  "  had  been  brought  to  England  in  November,  1769,  by 
his  master,  Charles  Stewart,  from  Virginia,  and  in  process  of  time  had  ]efi 
hino.  Stewart  had  him  suddenly  seized,  and  carried  on  board  the  Ann  and 
Mary,  Captain  Knowles,  in  order  to  be  taken  to  Jamaica,  and  there  sold  for 
a  tUve.'' 

"  On  February  7,  1772,  the  cause  was  tried  in  the  King's  Bench,  before 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield,  aided  by  Justices  Ashton,  Welles  and  Ash- 
biirtt.  The  question  at  issue  was — '  Is  every  man  in  England  entitled  to 
tbs  liberty  of  his  person,  unless  forfeited  by  the  laws  of  England  V  This 
affirmed  by  the  advocates  of  Somerset ;  and  Mr.  Sergeant  Davy,  who 
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opened  hia  cauBc,  broidly  declared,  *  that  na  man  »t  Ibis  day  ii,  oi  eait  be, 
a.  Bi-ive  ill  England.' " — Sluart'i  Memoir,  p.  11. 

In  tbe  course  of  tbo  argument  a  precedent  was  adduRed  in 
favor  of  freedom.  "This  was  the  case  of  Cartwright,  wto 
brought  a  slave  from  Russia,  and  would  scourge  him.  For 
this  he  was  questioned,  and  it  was  resolved,  that  England  ti'cu 
too  pure  an  air  for  slaves  to  breathe  in." — See  Rushteorlh's  Chllec- 
tiojts,  p.  468.     This  was  in  the  11th  of  Queen  Elizabeth, — lb. 

Lord  Mansfield  was  evidently  beginning  to  waver. 

"  In  order  that  time  might  be  given  fur  asoertainiiig  tlie  taw  fully  on  tbi« 
liead,  the  case  was  argued  al  three  diflerent  aitlings.  Fiist  in  Janaarjr, 
Becondly  in  February,  and  thirdly  In  May,  1773.  And  that  no  decision 
otherwise  than  what  tbe  law  warranted,  iDlght  be  giren,  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  were  taken  on  tbe  pleadings." — Clariion's  Hist.  p.  43. 

"Granville  Sharp  availed  himself,  with  his  uaual  zeal,  of  tliis  interval, 
and,  amonK  the  ulher  measutee  by  which  he  sought  to  obtain  an  equitable 
decision,  he  addressed  a  Letter  to  Lord  North,  dated  Feb.  18th,  1772." — 

Sluart's  Memoir,  p.  12. 

In  this  Letter  Mr,  Sharp  anticipates  a  decision  of  the  courts 
against  slavery,  and  says — "We  must  judge  by  law,  not  by 
prec&knl." — He  further  intimates  the  illegality  of  slavery  in 
the  American  Colonies,  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

" !  might  indeed  allege  that  many  of  tbe  plantation  laws  (like  every  other 
act  that  eonlains  anything  which  is  malum  in  ^e,  evil  in  its  own  nature,) 
are  alrendy  null  and  void  in  Ihcmselccs ;  because  thej  want  every  necessary 
foundation  to  render  them  valid,  being  absolutely  contradictory  to  the  laws 
of  reason  and  equity,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  God." — lb.  p.  13. 

By  till.'?  time  the  eyes  of  the  British  public,  from  tbe  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  down  to  the  mass  of  the  intelligent 
inhabitants,  were  fixed  upon  Lord  Mansfield  and  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  awaiting,  with  deep  interest  and  anxious 
suspense,  their  decision.  It  was  a  healthful  scrutiny,  not 
unfelt  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  his  associates.  New  and 
enlarged  views  of  the  nature  and  character  of  LAW  had  been 
impressed  upon  the  nation  and  upon  the  national  judiciary, 
by  the  tireless  labors  and  profound  investigations  of  Gran- 
ville Sharp.     And  yet  it  required  a  desperate  struggle  to 
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break  away  from  the  meshes  of  precedent  and  opinion,  and 
restore  the  ascendancy  of  impartial  and  equitable  law. 

**  Lord  Mansfield  delayed  judgment,  and  twice  threw  out  the  suggestion 
*  that  the  master  might  put  an  end  to  the  present  litigation,  by  manumitting 
the  slave.'  But  the  base  suggestion  was,  providentially,  not  attended  to. 
The  judgment  was  demanded ;  and  the  judgment  was  given  on  Monday, 
2^  of  June,  1772.  After  much  lawyer-like  circumlocution,  Lord  Mans- 
field decided  as  follows : 

'*  Immemorial  usage  preserves  the  memory  of  positive  law,  long  after  all 
traces  of  the  occasion,  reason,  authority,  and  time  of  its  introduction  are 
lost,  and  in  a  case  so  odious  as  the  condition  of  slaves ,  must  be  taken 
strictly  :  (tracing  the  subject  to  natural  principles,  the  claim  of  slavery  can 
never  be  supported.)  The  power  claimed  by  this  return  never  was  in  use 
here.  We  cannot  say  the  cause  set  forth  in  this  return  is  allowed  or 
approved  of  by  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,  and  therefore  the  man  must  be 
discharged. ^^ — Stuart^s  Memoir,  p.  17.  "  Mr.  Sharp  felt  it  his  duty,  imme- 
diately after  this  trial,  to  write"  (again)  **  to  Lord  North,  then  principal 
minister  of  State,  warning  him,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  to  abolish, 
immediately,  both  the  slave  trade  and  the  slavery  of  the  human  species, 
Uf  ALL  THE  British  dominions,  as  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  principles 
of  the  British  Constitution,  and  the  established  religion  of  the  land." — 
Clarkson's  Hist.,  p.  44. 

The  measure  here  insisted  on  by  Granville  Sharp,  was  evi- 
dently required  by  the  decision  of  the  Somerset  case,  and  had 
it  been  carried  into  effect,  at  that  time,  there  would  have  been 
no  slavery  now  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clarkson  awards  much  credit  to  the  counsel  employed 
on  this  trial,  Davy,  Glynn,  Hargrave,  Mansfield,  and  Alleyne, 
but  chiefly  to  Granville  Sharp,  **  who  became  the  first  great 
actor  in  it,  who  devoted  his  time,  his  talents,  and  his  substance 
to  this  Christian  undertaking,  and  by  whose  laborious 
researches  the  very  pleaders  themselves  were  instructed  and 
benefited.*' — ^p.  44. 

**  It  ought  to  be  remembered  that,  while  Granville  Sharp  thus  boldly 
remonstrated  with  the  government  of  his  country,  he  filled  a  government 
sitoation,  and  was  dependent  for  his  present  subsistence,  and  his  future  pros- 
pects in  life,  upon  the  ministry  of  the  day." — Stuart^s  Memoir,  p.  15. 

Thus  was  the  guilty  fiction  of  legal  slavery  in  England 
exploded,  after  having  been  acted  upon  as  though  it  were  a 
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truth  for  at  least  throe-fourths  of  a  century,  and  confirmed 
by  the  highest  official  authority  for  forty-three  years.  Of  the 
magnitude,  tic  importance,  and  the  legal  consequences  of  thia 
judicial  decision,  which  forever  settled  the  slave  question  in 
England,  without  legislative  action  or  executive  iuterfcreno^ 
■we  propose  not  to  speak  here.  In  another  connection  it  may 
be  adverted  to  again.  Very  possibly  its  study  msy  assist  in 
the  detection  and  correction  of  similar  mistakes  in  the  judicial 
action  of  other  countries,  besides  England.  If  York  and 
Talbot,  and  Blackstono  and  Mansfield  were  mistaken,  other 
learned  judges  may  be.  If,  under  the  British  monarchy,  a 
private  individual  may  peacefully  revolutionize  the  jurispru- 
dence of  his  country,  it  cannot  be  out  of  place,  nor  arrogant 
for  the  iriends  of  liberty  in  republican  America  to  study,  to 
understand,  to  insist  upon  the  principles  of  constitutional  and 
common  I:nv,  in  their  bearing  upon  the  same  great  practical 
question,  in  their  own  country,  as  Granville  Sharp  did  in  Hia. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  EFFORTS  FOB  ABOLISHING  THE  AFRICAN  SLAVE  TRADE. 

Bdaation  of  effort— Americou  Reyolatiozi'-Sharp  espouses  the  canse  of  the  Colo- 
nies—Thonus  Clarkson's  early  life— Granville  Sharp— Slave  ship  <*  Zong"  (1781) 
—Trial  of  thin  case  (1783)— Slave-traders  sustained— Sharp's  Report  of  the  Trial 
— Committee  institnted  to  act  against  the  Slave  Trade  (1787)— Unfortunate 
Compromiso — ^Policy  of  opposing  the  Slave  Tradt^  but  not  5Zav^y— Solemn  Pro- 
test of  Granville  Sharp — William  Wilbcrforce — Public  Agitation— Abstinence 
from  Slave  Products — Wilberforce  denounced  in  the  House  of  Lords — Influence 
of  John  Wesley— of  the  Quakers— the  Baptists — Inquiry  in  King's  Privy  Council, 
1788 ;  also  in  House  of  Commons,  introduced  by  Wm.  Pitt — Dates  of  various 
movements  in  Parliament  till  1806 — Slave  Trade  abolished  in  Parliament  in  1807 — 
BtvUw  of  this  itruggle-^laxny  declared  illegal  in  1772,  yet  the  Slave  Trade 
tolerated  till  1807— The  turning  pomt— The  legality  of  the  Slave  Trade— Pitt 
proved  it  iUegal — Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  abortive — Premature  and  misplaced 
gratulation  and  triumph.  Mr.  Clarkson's  late  retraction  of  his  grand  error  (1845). 
Testimony  to  the  impossibility  of  suppressing  the  traffic  while  Slavery  continued 
(1845) — Continued  profitableness  of  the  Slave  Trade — ^Increased  horrors  of  the 
Middle  Passage — Slave  Trade  actually  increased  instead  of  being  suppressed. 

The  speedy  and  glorious  success  of  the  eiforts  of  Granville 
Sharp  and  a  few  others  for  uprooting  slavery  from  the  soil  of 
Great  Britain,  should  have  encouraged  Christian  philanthro- 
pists, in  both  hemispheres,  one  would  think,  to  co-operate  in 
similar  eflForts  to  uproot  slavery  throughout  the  colonial  pos- 
sessions of  Great  Britain,  over  which  the  same  great  principles 
of  the  British  Constitution,  and  of  English  Common  Law, 
were  recognized  as  holding  paramount  authority.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  growing  diflBiculties  between  the  North 
American  colonies  and  the  mother  country,  ripening  into  a 
civil  war,  soon  after  the  decision  of  the  Somerset  case,  may  have 
interrupted  the  correspondence  just  beginning  to  be  opened 


X  <  I  ^,  puuiisiieu  a  tract  m  tavor  of  the  rights  c 
1  ( oloiiirs,  of  Avhich  he  presented  two  hundred 
s  to  Dr.  Franklin,  who  dispatched  them  to  Am 
ni mediately  and  extensively  republished  in  the 
he  next  year,  1775,  on  hearing  of  the  comm 
lostilities,  near  Boston,  he  retired  from  the  po 
under  the  British  administration,  which  was  his 
subsistence. — StuarCs  Memoir  of  Sharp^  pp.  21,  \ 
Lire  period  of  the  American  Eevolutionary  War 
in  1783,  appears  to  have  been  marked  by  an  al 
ension  of  active  labors  on  the  part  of  the  frienc 
:is  in  England.    And  when,  not  long  after,  the) 

renewed,  they  took  the  form  of  opposition  to 
lave  trade^  the  horrible  cruelties  of  which,  at 
ng  been,  in  some  cases,  exposed,  excited  the  syr 

the  indignation  of  many  who  had  never  refle 
/  upon  the  iniquity  involved  in  the  slave  sye 

Clarkson,  the  chief  actor,  for  a  long  time,  in 

tlien  a  young  man,  a  student  at  Cambridge, 

college  prize  for  an  Essay  on  the  Slave  Tn 

printed  in   1785,  and   attracted  some  attent 

confessed  afterwards,  that  his  only  motive,  in 
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The  attentioD  of  Gramnlle  Sliarp,  some  time  preTioos,  bad 
been  intensely  directed  to  the  slave  trade,  by  a  most  thrilling 
niufltratioB  of  its  atrocity.  The  slave  ship  Zong,  Captain  Gol- 
liogvood,  from  Africa,  freighted  with  slaves  for  Jamaica,  in 
1781,  was  viiiitcd  with  a  dreadful  mortality  among  the  slaves. 
Under  a  false  pretence  of  scarcity  of  water,  the  captain  ordered  a 
large  numberof  the  sick  slaves  thrown  overboard,  that  the  loas 
might  fall  on  the  insurers,  (as  merchandize  thrown  overboard 
for  the  safety  of  the  vessel,)  instead  of  falling  on  the  owners, 
if  they  died  from  sickness.  The  question  growing  out  of  this 
transaction,  and  before  the  court,  in  1783,  was  not  concerning 
the  murder  of  these  men,  but  simply  whether  the  owners  or 
the  insurers  should  lose  the  pecuniary  amount  of  their  value  I 
The  Solicitor-General,  J.  Lee,  said : 

"  This  is  a  ca«e  of  goods  and  chattels.  It  is  leally  bo  ;  it  is  a  cue  of 
tliiowiDg  OTCT  goods,  for,  to  tiiis  purpose,  and  for  the  purpose  of  insurance, 
they  ate  goods  and  property ;  whether  light  or  wioog,  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it." 

Lord  Mansiield  said : 

"  The  matter  left  to  the  jury  is — Was  it  from  necessity  1  for  they  (the 
eonrt)  had  no  doubt  (thoagh  it  shocks  one  very  much)  that  the  case  of 
liate*  is  the  saroe  as  if  horse)  had  been  tlirown  overboard.  It  is  a  very 
shocking  case." 

The  verdict  of  the  jury,  on  the  first  trial,  was  for  the  captain 
and  owners,  A  new  trial  was  granted,  and  the  insurers  gained 
their  cause.  But  no  criminal  'prosecution  could  be  had  against 
the  murderers  1  Any  such  accusation,  legal  gentlemen  agreed, 
"would  argue  nothing  less  than  madness  1" — Clarlcson's  HiS' 
lory,  p.  45.     Stuart's  Memoirs,  pp.  29-31. 

GranTille  Sharp  "  was  present  at  this  trial,  and  procured  the  attendance 
of  a  short-hand  writer,  to  take  down  the  facts,"  "  which  ho  communicated 
to  the  public  afterwards.  He  communicated  theui  also,  with  a  copy  of  tha 
trial,  h>  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  as  guardians  of  justice  on  the  high 
seas,  and  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  as  Minister  of  State.  No  notice,  how- 
ever, was  taken,  by  any  of  these,  of  the  information  which  had  thus  been 
sent  to  them." — Clartton,  p.  46. 
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In  his  address  to  tbo  Duke  of  Portland,  Mr.  Sbarp  warned 
him  of  "  the  absolute  necessity  to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  and 
West  Indian  slavery." — Stuart,  p.  31. 

It  is  ea.sy  to  conceive  that  while  the  public  sympathy  was 
80  strongly  acted  upon  by  such  astounding  developments  con- 
cerning the  slave  trade,  an  effort  for  its  abolition  would  be 
more  likely  to  win  at  once  a  cheap  general  favor,  than  an  ef- 
fort for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  But  benevolent  enterprises, 
founded  on  mere  sympathy,  are  not  likely  to  be  as  wisely  di- 
rected, as  consistently  supported,  or  as  really  and  permanently 
successful  as  those  that  are  likewise  seen  to  be  deeply  imbed- 
ded and  fortified  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  moral  right. 
The  history  of  the  nominal  abolition  of  the  African  slave 
trade  is  deeply  interesting,  as  affording  a  striking  exemplifi- 
cation of  one  class  of  these  experiments. 

The  committee  instituted  in  June  1787,  for  "effecting  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,"  was  composed  of  twelve  members, 
nine  of  whom  were  Quakers.  Of  the  three  others,  one  was 
Thomas  Clarkson,  and  one  was  Granville  Sharp,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  appointed  chairman.  An  earnest  discussion  took 
place  in  the  committee,  on  the  question  whether  they  should 
direct  their  efforts  against  the  slave  trade  alone,  or  against  the 
slave  trade  and  slavery.  All  the  members,  except  Granville 
Sharp,  were  in  favor  of  acting  only  against  the  slave  trade. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  this  course  are  stated  in  his  his- 
tory, at  some  length,  by  Mr.  Clarkson.  Two  distinct  evils, 
the  slave  trade  and  slavery,  presented  themselves,  he  says,  to 
their  attention,  and  both  needing  removal.  "  It  soon  appeared 
to  the  committee  that  to  aim  at  the  removal  of  both,  would  be 
to  aim  at  too  much,  and  that  by  doing  this,  we  mightlose  all," 
"The  question  then  was,  which  of  the  two  would  they  take 
as  their  object."  "By  aiming  at  the  slave  trade,  they  were 
laying  the  axe  at  the  very  root."     Pp.  27,  28. 

This  view  is  the  more  remarkable  as  being  found  in  the 
same  volume  in  which  the  same  writer  had  said  i  "  All  history 
shows,  from  the  time  of  Joseph,  that  where  there  is  a  market 
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for  the  persons  of  human  beings,  all  kinds  of  enormities  will 
be  practiced  to  obtain  them."    P.  S9. 

It  is  still  more  mortifying  to  find  Mr.  Clar^^son,  at  different 
points  in  the  succeeding  history,  in  the  attitude>of  disclaiming 
on  behalf  of  the  committee,  any  intention  of  promoting  eman- 
cipation. Thus,  in  his  intercourse  with  Mirabeau,  and  the 
French  National  Assembly : 

**  Emancipation  is  now  stated  to  be  the  object  of  the  friends  of  the 
negroes.  This  charge  I  repelled,  by  addressing  myself  to  Monsieur  Beaa- 
▼et.  I  explained  to  him  the  views  of  the  different  societies  which  had 
taken  up  the  caose  of  the  Africans,  and  I  desired  him  to  show  my  letters  to 
the  planters.''^^.  241. 

Though  it  was  held  by  the  committee,  including  Mr.  Clark- 
son,  that  "  in  aiming  at  the  slave  trade  they  were  striking  at 
the  root,"  yet,  in  his  "  Summary  View  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
and  of  the  probable  consequences  of  its  abolition,"  Mr.  Clark- 
son  apparently  labors  to  reconcile  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
track  with  the  continuance  and  increase  of  sloLVC-holding,  a  view 
which  seems  designed  to  conciliate  the  planters. 

"  If  the  slaves  were  kindly  treated  in  our  colonies,  they  tcould  increase. 
The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  would  necessarily  secure  such  a  treatment, 
and  would  produce  many  other  advantages,"  &c. — p.  96. 

The  same  view  was  afterwards  taken  by  Mr.  Wilberforce 
and  Mr.  Pitt,  in  their  speeches  in  Parliament.  Little  did  they 
imagine  that  the  slave  trade^  though  legally  abolished,  would 
survive  and  flourish  after  the  actual  abolition  o(  slavery  in  the 
British  colonies,  because  slavery  would  exist  elsewhere. 

Even  at  the  time  of  writing  his  History  of  the  enterprise, 
Mr.  Clarkson  seems  to  have  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the 
sagacity  of  the  committee  in  making  this  decision. 

**  Thus,  at  the  very  outset,"  says  he,  "  they  took  a  ground  which  was 
forever  tenable.  Thus  they  were  enabled  to  answer  the  objection  which 
was  afterwards  so  constantly  and  so  industriously  circulating  against  them, 
that  they  were  going  to  emancipate  the  slaves.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  was  a  wise  decision,  contributing  greatly  to  their  success,  for  I  am  per- 
suaded that  if  they  had  adopted  the  other  object,  they  would  not,  for  years,, 
if  ever,  have  succeeded  in  their  attempt." — Clarkson's  History,  p.  98. 
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Wliat  kind  of  "BUCceBS  "  wna  realized,  after  twenty  years 
of  labor,  and  forty  more  of  triumph  and  gratulation,  will  be 
seen  in  tlie  sequel. 

Granville  Sharp  stood  alone  in  the  committee,  in  opposing 
their  (leciaion  in  this  matter. 


"  IIg  solemnly  and  vehemently  remonslnled  with  the  Committee  agaioM 
the  reaolulion  which  lliey  had  adopted.  He  decUred  thai, '  as  slavery  vir . 
!is  niiii?li  a  crime  againal  God  as  the  slace  trade,  it  beeaiuc  the  CDmintttee 
to  exert  themselvea  equally  a^nat  the  cantJDUanco  of  both,  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  lo  (ironoance  all  pruenl  gtiillg  before  God.  fat  shutting  Ihoee  who 
were  then  alaves  out  of  the  pale  of  their  approaching  lahora.'  lie  delivoied 
tliis  protest  with  a  loud  voice,  a  powerful  emphasie,  and  both  bands  lifted 
up  luwarcla  heaven,  as  was  usual  with  him  when  much  moved.  The  Com- 
niittce  acknowledged  the  erimicality  of  bolh  to  be  the  lanie,  but  tbey  ai- 
hered  lo  their  resolution,  fearing  that  if  they  attacked,  at  once,  both  tiuvrj 
and  the  slaie  trade,  they  would  succeed  against  neiUier." — Stuari'i  JU*> 
moir  of  Sharp,  p.  66. 

Uaving  delivered  this  testimony,  and  conceiving,  as  ho 
seems  to  have  done,  that  the  responsibility  rested  on  him  no 
longer,  he  consented  to  act  with  the  committee,  though  with 
such  singular  modesty,  (notwithstanding  his  Christian  bold- 
ness) that  "he  would  never  assume  the  chair  "—"  while  he 
sustained  the  responsibility  and  discharged  the  duty  of  the 
office.''" 

"  1  have  attended  above  seven  hundred  Committees  and  Sub-Committees 
with  him,"  says  Ciarkson,  "yet,  though  sometitnCB  but  few  were  present, 
bo  always  nciied  himself  at  the  end  of  the  room  ;  choosing  rilhct  to  aerve 
the  gloriims  cause,  in  humility,  through  conscience,  than  in  the  character  of 
a  distinguished  individual." 

Among  the  early  patrons  of  the  enterprise  of  abolishing 
the  slave  trade,  was  William  Wilberforce,  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, with  whom  Mr.  Clarkson,  Mr.  Sharp,  and  several  others, 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  holding  consultations  before  the 
organization  of  tlic  Committee,  and  preliminary  to  that  mea- 
sure. 

Mr.   Clarkson,   at  the   request  of  the   Committee,  visited 
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several  different  commercial  cities  in  the  kingdom,  to  obtain 
further  information,  before  commencing  the  iigitation  of  the 
sttbject  in  Parliament  He  likewise  visited  France,  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  French  Kationol  Assembly ;  but  this 
mission  was  a  failure.  Correspondence  was  likewise  held 
with  friends  of  the  cause  in  America,  and  their  co-operation 
secured,  to  effect  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  by  our 
QovernmeDt  The  public  mind  was  operated  upon  in  various 
ways.  A  sentiment  averse  to  the  use  of  slave-grown  products 
yraa  cherished  in  the  literature  of  the  country.  At  one  period, 
the  school  books,  both  of  England  and  of  the  United  States, 
abounded  in  expressions  of  this  sentiment, 

""niTee  hnndred  thousand  perBons,  at  this  perioi],  Tefrained  from  wagu 
altogether,  perceiving  that  by  using  it  they  were  directly  aupportiag  the 
alaTe  system  the;  sbhuired.  Three  hundred  and  ten  petitions  were  pre- 
•ented  from  England,  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  from  Scotland,  and 
twenty  from  Wales." — Sluart'i  Memoir,  p.  51-2. 

Could  this  sentiment  against  the  use  of  slave  products  have 
arisen  to  the  dignity  of  a  moral  principle,  in  the  minds  of 
these  philanthropists,  and  bad  it  been  guided  by  a  sufficient 
degree  of  reflection  and  intelligence,  it  might  have  suggested 
the  necessity  of  an  enterprise  against  Slavery — which  fur- 
nishes slave  products — as  well  as  against  the  slave  trade. 

As  it  was,  the  country  was  extensively  agitated,  and  a  vio- 
lent opposition  was  roused,  which  was  continued  for  twenty 
years,  led  on  by  some  of  the  principal  men  of  the  nation,  and 
anstained  by  the  entire  West  India  interest.  In  the  cities  the 
opposition  was  violent.  At  Liverpool,  attempts  were  made 
to  throw  Mr.  Clarkson  into  the  dock.  In  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  abolitionists  were  stigmatized  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
afterwards  King  AViliiam  IV.,  "as  fanatics  and  hypocrites^ 
among  whom  he  included  Mr.  Wilberforce,  by  name."*  Many 
years  afterwards,  he  had  the  honor  of  giving  the  royal  assent 
to  a  bill  for  abolishing,  not  the  African  slave  trade,  but  slavery 
itielf,  in  the  West  Indies !— A  more  protracted  or  a  more  vio- 

•  Clarltm'i  Bulorg,  p.  818. 
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lent  contest  could  hardly  have  been  -witnessed,  had  the  effort 
been  made  against  slavery  itself.  While  the  ranka  of  the 
opposition  could  have  done  nothing  more,  the  friends  of  the 
negroes  would  have  been  doubly  armed  with  the  whole  pano- 
ply of  di\-inc  truth,  and  would  have  been  spared  those  pitiful 
and  indefensible  disclaimers  that  so  much  crippled  and  em- 
barrassed them,  and  their  successors,  at  a  later  day. 

We  must  not  forget  to  notice  the  important  fact,  that  during 
the  whole  of  this  contest  against  the  slave  trade,  as  in  the 
previous  one  of  Granville  Sharp  against  slavery  in  England, 
the  conscience  and  the  humanity  of  the  country  were  neither 
counteracted  nor  unsustained  by  the  religion  of  the  country. 
Churches  and  Ministers,  so  far  from  opposing  human  progress 
and  liberty,  very  extensively  regarded  it  their  proper  baeinees 
to  urge  them  onward.  The  Society  of  Friends,  having  pre- 
viously purged  their  own  community,  were  ready  to  cast  their 
influence  on  the  right  side. 

But  the  Friends  were  not  alone.  The  eloquent  and  cele- 
brated letter  of  John  Wesley,  on  his  death-bed,  (1791)  to 
William  Wilberforce,  is  to  be  regarded  not  merely  as  an  ex- 
pression of  his  own  personal  feelings  in  respect  to  the  pending 
contest,  but  as  a  specimen  of  the  religious  sentiment  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  was  moving,  and  which  it  was  the  business 
of  his  life  to  commend  and  communicate  to  others,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  sanctiQcation  which  fits  men  for  heaven.  In  this 
letter  the  opponents  of  abolition  are  alluded  to  as  the  confed- 
erates of  "devils,"  and  American  slavery  is  denominated 
"the  vilest  that  ever  saw  the  sun."  This  was  Methodism, 
Tvhen  Methodism  was  vitalized  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
clothed  with  Divine  power. 

But  Baptists  in  England  were  not  behind  Methodists,  at 
this  period,  nor  have  they  since  been.  It  was  during  the  pro- 
gress of  this  same  contest,  and  very  nearly  at  the  same  date, 
that  "  one  of  the  ablest  writers  and  soundest  divines  who  have 
ever  adorned  the  Baptist  denomination,  good  old  Abraham 
Booth,"  by  his  preaching  and  in  his  correspondence  (1792)  with 
brethren  in  America,  bore  a  similar  testimony.      He,  too, 
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along  with  Grotius,  and  Wesley,  and  Edwards,  and  Porteufli 
and  Macknight,  and  Scott,  and  the  American  Presbyterian 
Church,  (previous  to  1818),  understood  that  modern  slave* 
holding  falls  under  the  condemnation  of  "  man-stealing,"  aa 
prohibited  by  Moses,  in  Exodus  21  :  16,  and  condemned  by 
Paul  in  1  Tim.  1 :  10.  The  sermon  of  Eld.  James  Dove  was 
still  earlier,  (1789,)  and  had  direct  and  special  reference  to  the 
same  great  struggle,  in  which  no  good  men  were  neutral. 

Not  only  Baptist  ministers  but  Baptist  Churches  and  Bap- 
tist Associations  in  England,  came  up  to  the  work,  in  good 
earnest.  The  idea  that  the  enterprise  was  too  secular  or  too 
political  for  the  co-operation  of  churches  and  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  seems  not  to  have  embarrassed  them.* 

The  King  directed  a  privy  coimcil  to  consider  the  state  of 


♦  "  The  Elders  and  Messengers  of  the  several  Baptist  Churches  meeting  at  Fal- 
moath,  Chasewater,  Plymouth  Dock,  Plymouth,"  and  (twelve  other  Churches) 
"  bftving  received  letters  also  from  Portsmouth,  Sarum"  (and  twenty  other  churches 
— making  S8  Churches  in  all),  '*  being  met  in  association  at  Plymouth,  May  25-6, 
1790,  a  letter  received  last  year  from  Granville  Sharp,  Esq.,  was  read,  and  a  third 
benefiiction  of  five  guineas  was  voted  to  the  treasurer  of  the  truly  noble  Committee 
for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  as  a  further  testimony  of  our  lilgh  approbation 
of  their  zealous  efforts  to  remove  so  great  an  evil.'* 

"  Northamptim  and  other  Churches  in  Association, 

"  Oalham,  June  14-15, 1791. 
**  It  was  unanimously  voted  that  five  guineas  be  sent  up  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Society  for  Procuring  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,"  &c,    A  part  of  the  state- 
ment speaks  of  "  the  iniquitous,  disgraceful  practices  of  slave-dealing  and  slav^- 

Mders:' 

*'  Baptist  Astociationf  Wooten-under-edge, 

"/t*n<14r-15, 1791. 

*<  Voted,  particularly,  a  fourth  benefaction  of  five  guineas  to  the  Committee  for 
Abolishing  the  Slave  Trade." 

Similar  minutes  are  on  record  of  the  Northamptonshire  Association. 

Torh  and  Lancashire  Association. — *'  The  ministers,  met  in  association  at  Salen- 
dine,  June  15-16,  1791,  send  Christian  salutations  to  the  several  Churches  with 
which  they  are  connected"  (here  follow  their  names,  eighteen  in  number),  &c. 

Then  follows  a  Utter  from  the  ministers  to  these  Churches,  urging  upon  them 
renewed  and  continued  effort  in  the  cause  of  abolition,  adding :  "  Ye  friends  of 
bomenity,  heaven  will  reward  and  approve  your  conduct." 

[See  "  Fa^for  Baptist  Churches^  by  A.  T.  Foss  and  E.  Mathews.  Utica :  Pub- 
lished by  the  American  Baptist  Free  Mission  Society,"  1850— a  book  of  408  pages, 
md  oontsining  s  mass  of  documentary  information,  chiefly  concerning  Baptists  in 
Amerios.] 
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the  African  Slave  Trade,  in  February,  1788.  In  ifay  of  the 
same  year,  the  same  subject  of  inquiry  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  Mr,  Pitt,  during  the  Bickoeas  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce.  The  investigation  was  urged  by  Pitt,  Wil- 
berforce,  Fox,  and  Burke,  but  delayed  by  opposition,  un- 
til, in  April,  1791,  Mr.  Wilberforce  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  prevent  the  further  importation  of  slaves  into  the 
colonies.  After  a  long  debate,  the  motion  was  lost.  He  re- 
newed his  motion  in  1792,  when  an  amendment  in  favor  of 
gradual  abolition  prevailed  in  the  Commons,  but  was  not  acted 
upon  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

"In  1793,  Mr.  Wilberfurca  renewed  and  lost  hia  motion.  In  1704,  he 
rcnt^wtd  and  cQiried  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  House  o(  Ijords 
rejepted  it.  In  1795-6,  Uie  effort  was  renewed  and  negatived.  In  17fl7, 
an  address  was  carried  to  the  king.  In  1798-9,  Mr.  Wilberforce  renewed 
his  motion,  and  was  defeated,  but  Dr.  Horsley,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  m  the 
House  of  Lords,  nobly  and  effectually  vindicated  Scripture  from  the  blas- 
phemous  imputation  of  tolerating  slavery," — Sluart'i  Memoir,  p.  54. 

So  the  argument  must  needs  be  made  against  slavery,  though 
the  proposition  was  only  to  abolish  the  traffic  from  Africa  1 
And  the  Bible  argument,  from  the  lips  of  religious  teachers, 
must  needs  precede  legislative  action. 

From  1799  till  1804,  the  agitation  in  Parliament  was  sus- 
pended ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  public  sentiment  appears  to 
have  undergone  a  favorable  change,  and  in  Parliament  the 
cause  was  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  the  new  represen- 
tation from  Ireland. 

"In  1804,  the  bill  passed  the  Commons,  but  its  discussion 
was  deferred  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

'■  In  1805,  Wilberforce  renewed  his  motion,  but  lost  it,  Mr. 
Pitt,  who  had  thus  far  fostered  the  bill,  soon  after  died. 

In  1S06,  a  bill  was  introduced  by  Sir  Arthur  Piggott,  to 
give  effect  to  a  previous  proclamation  of  the  King,  restricting 
and  crippling,  in  some  particulars,  the  slave  trade.  This  bill 
passed  both  houses,  whereupon  Mr.  Fox  moved  "That  the 
House,  considering  the  slave  trade  to  be  contrary  to  tho  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  humanity  and  policy,  will,  with  all  practioa- 
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ble  expedition,  take  effectual  measures  for  its  abolition." — 
"  This  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  114  to  15  in  the  Commons, 
and  41  to  20  in  the  Lords.  Mr.  Fox  died  before  the  next 
session." 

"  In  1807,  Lord  Granville  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords 
a  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade."  After  mature 
discussion,  during  which,  counsel  was  heard  against  it,  four 
days,  the  Bill  was  passed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  100  to  86, 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  283  to  16.  It  received,  almost 
immediately,  the  Royal  assent.  This  was  March  16th,  1807. 
The  bill  provided  that  no  vessel  should  clear  out  from  any 
British  port  for  slaves  after  the  1st  of  May,  1807,  nor  land 
any  in  the  colonies  after  the  1st  of  March,  1808. — StuarVs 
Memoir^  p.  54.     CHarksorCs  Hist  passim. 

Similar  action  was  going  on  in  the  Governments  of  other 
nations,  or  soon  followed.  In  the  United  States,  a  Statute  of 
Congress,  enacted  in  1807,  prohibited  the  importation  of 
slaves,  aft;er  January  1,  1808.  In  1818,  Congress  declared 
the  traffic  to  be  piracy.  In  1819,  the  President  was  author- 
ized to  provide  for  the  removal  of  imported  slaves  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

REVIEW  OF  THIS  STRUGGLE. 

This  memorable  and  protracted  struggle  is  instructive,  in 
many  respects.  Among  other  things,  it  shows  how  blindly 
public  men  may  follow  mere  technicalities  and  precedents, 
and  how  difficult  it  is  to  overcome  the  prejudices  associated 
with  these,  in  the  effort  to  restore  the  reign  of  impartial  law, 
A  similar  struggle  had  resulted  in  the  decision  of  Lord 
Mansfield  in  the  Somerset  case,  in  1772.  The  illegality  of 
slave  holding  was  then  fully  established,  under  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  British  Constitution  and  Common 
Law,  which  were  not  then  first  brought  into  existence,  but 
had  been  the  same,  from  the  beginning  of  the  slave  tracU, 
The  decision  had  labeled  ** illegality"  upon  the  whole 
procedure,  from  beginning  to  end,   upon  the  slave  trade  as 
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well  as  slavery,  upon  the  past  slaye  trade  and  slavery  as  well 
as  present,  so  far  as  the  principle  involved  was  concerned. 
To  have  admitted  that  there  had  been,  or  then  was,  any 
legality  in  the  slave  Irade,  under  that  same  British  Cooatitu- 
tion  and  Common  Law,  would  have  been,  in  eflect,  to  have 
impugned  the  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  Somerset 
case,  and  to  have  set  it  aside  as  erroneous.  No  one  thought 
of  attempting  this.  And  yet,  strange  to  tell,  the  then  present 
legality  of  the  slave  trade  appears  to  have  been  taken  for 
granted,  on  all  hands,  at  the  commencement  of  this  long  strug* 
gle  for  its  Parliamentary  suppression. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  while  in  America,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  slave  holding  is  held  to  be  legal  and  not  disreputa- 
ble, and  yet  the  slave  trade  is  branded  aa  piracy ;  the  corree- 
pondiiig  prejudice  in  England  took  an  opposite  direction; 
insomuch  that  slave  koldinc/  was  considered  a  high  crime, 
while  around  the  slave  trade  was  supposed  to  cluster  all  the 
sacred  sanctions  and  guaranties  of  obligatory  and  valid  law .' 

It  was  not  until  this  falsehood  was  ferrited  out  of  its  biding 
places,  dragged  into  daylight,  and  dissected  by  Mr.  Pitt,  thai 
the  power  of  the  slave  trade,  in  the  Parliament,  was  broken, 
and  the  charm  of  its  invincibility,  as  an  interest  fostered  by 
the  Government,  was  dissolved. 

To  every  thing  th.it  could  be  urged  by  the  eloquence  of 
Wilberforce,  against  the  wickedness,  the  injustice,  the  inhu- 
manity, the  cruelty,  the  impolicy,  and  the  blighting  effects  of 
the  slave  trade,  the  ready  answer  of  the  interested  opposition 
was,  the  legality  of  the  traffic,  the  sacred  and  inviolable  guar- 
anties, the  legal  inheritance,  the  patrimonial  rights  of  the  par- 
ties concerned,  and  especially  of  the  West  India  planters,  who 
were  supposed  to  need  further  supplies  of  slaves. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Dundas,  who,  for  the  fortieth  time,  per- 
haps, had  been  parrying  off  Parliameniary  proceedings,  by 
urging  pleas  of  this  sort,  Mr.  Pitt,  upon  whose  vision  new 
light  on  the  subject  appears  to  have  suddenly  gleamed,  rose 
up,  astonished  the  House,  and  overwhelmed  his  antagonist  by" 
a  bold  denial  of  the  legality  of  the  slavt  trade,  under  any  sup- 
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posed  laws  of  the  realm  I  He  proceeded  to  dash  in  shivers 
the  flimsy  pretext,  in  a  manner  that  precluded  all  attempts  at 
reply. 

*^  Any  contract,'^  he  said,  *'for  the  promotion  of  this  trade  mustf  in  bis 
opioion,  have  been  VOID  FROM  THE  BEGINNING,  for  if  it  was  an 
ootrage  upon  justice,  and  only  another  name  for  fraud,  robbery,  and  murder, 
what  pledge  could  devolve  on  the  legislature  to  incur  the  obligation  of 
becoming  principals  in  the  commission  of  such  enormities,  by  sanctioning 
their  continuance  ? 

**  But  he  would  appeal  to  the  acts  themselves.  That  of  23  George  II., 
e.  31,  was  the  one  upon  which  the  greatest  stress  was  laid.  How  would  the 
House  be  surprised  to  hear  that  these  very  outrages  committed  in  the  pro- 
aecation  of  this  trade  had  been  forbidden  by  that  act !  *  No  master  of  a 
ship  trading  to  Africa,*  says  the  act,  *  shall,  by  fraud,  force,  or  violence,  or 
bj  any  indirect  practice  whatever,  take  on  board  or  carry  away  from  that 
coast  any  Negro,  or  native  of  that  country,  or  commit  any  violence  upon 
the  natives,  to  the  prejudice  of  said  trade ;  and  every  person  so  offending 
shall,  for  every  such  offence,  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds.^  But  the  whole 
trade  had  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  system  of  fraud  and  violence,  and 
therefore  the  contract  was  daily  violated  under  which  the  Parliament 
allowed  it  to  continued — Clarkson's  History y  p.  314. 

Thus  was  the  notion  of  the  legality  of  the  slave  trade  ex- 
ploded, (as  that  of  the  legality  oi  slavery  had  previously  been) 
and  the  mind  of  the  British  nation  forever  emancipated  from 
that  ensnaring  and  enslaving  delusion.  Thenceforward  the 
real  question  was,  how  that  lawless  traffic  could  be  suppressed 
and  terminated. 

ABOLITION  OP  THE   SLAVE  TRADE  ABORTIVE. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  though  mortifying  lessons  to 
be  deduced  from  this  history,  as  expounded  in  the  light  of  its 
results,  is  the  utter  futility  of  all  attempts  to  suppress  the 
slave  trade^  without  breaking  up  the  market,  by  the  abolition 
of  slavery  itself.  So  slow  have  philanthropists  been  to  learn 
this  plain  lesson,  that,  during  one  entire  human  generation, 
the  glorious  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade  was  celebra- 
ted by  public  demonstrations,  by  orators,  by  poets,  by  histo- 
rians, in  almost  universal  inattention  to  the  fact,  that  the  slave 
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trade,  though  prohibited  by  law,  was  increasing,  both  in  ex- 
tent and  in  cruelty,  amid  all  this  misplaced  gratulalion  and 
triumph. 

Disregarding  chronological  order,  for  a  few  moments,  we 
must  leap  over  a  chasm  of  thirty-five  years,  to  witness  the 
historical  confirmation  of  Granville  Sharp's  solemn  protest 
against  the  deplorable  error  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Clarkson  lived  to  Bee  and  to  retract  the  error.  As  Presi- 
dent of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  in  1845,  he  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  Lord  Aberdeen,  on  the  mode  of  suppressing  the  trafBc, 
in  which  he  solemnly  affirmed,  "  that  by  the  total  abolition  of 
slavery  only,  can  the  slave  trade  be  annihilated."  This  view 
was  "sustained  by  the  high  authority  of  Lord  John  Eussell, 
who,  when  Colonial  Minister,  addressed  a  communication  to 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  in  which 
he  says, — '  To  repress  tho  Foreign  Slave  Trade  by  a  marine 
guard  would  scarcely  be  possible.' "  This  view  was  afterwards 
amply  sustained  by  evidence  before  a  Select  Committee  of 
Parliament,  and  embodied  in  two  Reports  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  showing  not  only  the  increase  and  the 
horrors  of  the  Slave  Traffic,  but  the  utter  ineflioiency  of  an 
armed  force  for  its  suppression.  A  number  of  Commanders 
in  the  Koyal  Navy,  employed  in  that  service,  gave  explicit 
testimony  to  that  import,  and  that  the  horrors  of  the  middle 
passage  and  the  miseries  of  the  slaves  are  greatly  aggravated 
by  the  eftbrts  to  suppress  the  traffic.  The  reason,  as  stated  by 
the  witnesses,  is  obvious.  The  trade,  after  deducting  losses 
by  death.s  on  the  passage,  yields  a  profit  of  about  200  per 
cent,  on  the  investment!  The  amount  of  re-captures,  though 
very  great,  and  indicating  the  vast  extent  and  briskness  of 
the  traffic,  is  only  from  four  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  estimated 
amount  of  shipments,  and  consequently  interposes  no  serious 
check  to  the  business.  Yet  the  danger  of  capture  induces 
the  use  of  smaller  vessels,  in  order  to  escape  more  easily  the 
cruisers,  and  the  consequent  crowding  of  the  slaves  into  a 
much  smaller  space. 

The  picture  of  the  middle  passage,  in  former  times,  as  drawn 
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by  Mr.  Mann,  (already  quoted,)  fSsJls  short  of  the  reality,  as 
existiDg  at  present  It  was  testified  that  '*  in  Brazil  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  imported  are  now  beyond  what  they  were  before 
Oreat  Britain  first  used  her  efforts  to  put  down  the  trade." 
Between  60,000  and  65,000  were  computed  to  have  been 
landed  alive  in  Brazil,  in  the  year  1847,  after  a  loss  of  85,000 
by  deaths,  on  the  passage.  In  short,  "  the  horrors  of  the 
dave  trade  appear  to  increase,  just  in  proportion  to  the  rigor 
used  for  its  suppression."  The  French  and  American  squad- 
rons have,  however,  done  little  or  nothing  for  the  suppression. 
And,  under  cover  of  the  American  flag,  which,  by  treaty,  the 
British  cruisers  are  prohibited  from  molesting,  the  slavers,  of 
whatever  nation  frequently  defeat  the  object  of  the  British 
cruisers.  The  whole  number  of  slaves  computed  to  have  been 
exported  from  Africa,  westward,  in  1788,  was  100,000.  The 
annual  export  from  1798  to  1805  was  computed  at  85,000. 
For  the  year  1847,  it  was  computed  at  88,000.  This  shows 
that  the  decrease  of  the  slave  trade  since  the  first  organized 
agitation  on  the  subject  has  not  kept  equal  pace  with  the  ex- 
tent to  which  slavery  itself  has  been  abolished,  diminishing 
the  field  resorted  to  as  a  market.  In  other  words,  if  slavery 
now  existed,  as  it  recently  did,  in  the  British  West  Indies,  in 
Mexico,  and  all  the  South  American  countries,  we  should  wit- 
ness a  greater  amount  of  slave  exportations  from  Africa  than 
in  1788.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  1825,  such  was 
actually  the  case,  the  exportations  for  that  year  having  been 
computed  at  125,000,  and  from  some  causes,  the  average  of 
exportations  from  1835  to  1840,  inclusive,  were  computed  at 
136,000.*  Towards  the  close  of  this  period,  Thomas  Fowell 
Buxton,  Esq.,  Member  of  Parliament,  wrote  an  account  of  the 
African  slave  trade,  in  which  he  says : 

*'  It  haa  been  proTed,  by  documents  which  cannot  be  controverted,  that 
for  every  village  fired,  and  every  drove  of  human  beings  marched,  in  former 
times,  there  are  now  double.     For  every  cargo  then  at  sea,  two  cargoes, 


♦  8e«  AoDoal  Reports  of  the  Britiah  and  Foreign  Anti -Slavery  Society,  for  1847 
sod  1848;  aUo,  the  (British)  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  for  AngiiPt  1, 1848,  containing  an 
sbstrsct  of  the  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of  Parliament. 
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or  tviicc  the  number  in  one  cargo,  wedged  togeUier,  id  a,  maoB  of  living  cot* 
raptiun,  ace  nnw  borne  on  the  ware  of  the  AtUntic." — BuxlonU  Slaot 
Trade,  p.  159. 

But  the  efforts  of  philantliropistB  for  the  abolition  of  the 
African  aliive  trade  were  not  wliolly  in  vain.  They  demon- 
strated the  necessity  of  abolishing  slavery  itself.  They  branded 
with  the  infamy  of  piracy  the  African  slave  trade,  and,  by 
unavoidable  implication,  the  same  trafBc  everywhere  else, 
thus  striking  at  the  very  idea  of  human  chattelhood  throughout 
the  world.  If  the  process  of  teaching  these  truths  has  been  a 
slow  one,  it  has  nevertheless  been  effective. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

PERIOD  OP  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION,  AND  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  AN  INDEPENDENT   GOVERNMENT. 

Katnitd  Tendencies  of  the  Revolationary  Strnj^gle — ^Ita  principle  educed  from  pre- 
▼iona  Anti-Slavery  Discaasion — Originated  in  the  States  least  influenced  by 
Slavery — First  Congress  (1774) — Action  in  favor  of  "  (he  abolition  of  Domestic 
Siaury'^ — Kesolntions  against  the  Slave  Trade — Previons  action  in  Provincial  and 
liOcal  Conventions — In  North  Carolina  and  Virginia — "Articles  of  Association" 
against  Slave  Trade — Concurrent  Action  in  Georgia,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Con- 
necticut— Anti-Slavery  Literature  of  1776— Implied  illegality  of  Slavery — Decla- 
ration of  Independence — The  unanimous  act  of  the  Thirteen  United  States — 
"The  Union"  formed  then,  and  not  by  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1789— John  Q. 
Adams — This  Declaration  equivalent  to  a  Constitution  of  Government — State 
Constitutions — Articles  of  Confederation  (1778)  make  no  compromise  with  Slavery 
—Sentiments  published  by  order  of  Congress  (1779) — Jefferson's  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia— Peace  of  1783 — Address  of  Congress  to  the  States — Sentiments  of  promi- 
nent Statesmen — Legislation  in  Virginia. 

The  state  of  the  slave  question  in  America,  from  about  the 
time  of  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  in  1774,  till  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1789,  requires  to  be 
correctly  understood,  in  order  to  any  trustworthy  estimate  of 
the  bearing  of  our  political  institutions  upon  the  present 
existence  of  slavery. 

It  was  by  no  accidental  coincidence  that  the  period  of  the 
Revolution  was  the  period  of  a  more  general  and  deep  seated 
opposition  to  slavery  than  had  been  before  visible,  or  than 
has  been  witnessed  since.  The  religious  sentiment  against 
slavery,  as  a  violation  of  heaven  established  rights,  a  senti- 
ment that  had  been  rising  for  some  time  previous,  and  that 
was  now  beginning  to  reach  the  point  of  disfellowship  with 
slave-holders,  was  a  sentiment  that  naturally  assimilated  itself 
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with  tlie  rising  opposition  to  tbe  British  Government  for  its 
invasions  of  the  same  sacred  rights;  and  that  as  naturally 
sought  the  same  remedy ;  to  wit,  the  separation  of  freedom 
from  the  embraces  of  despotic  power.  A  spirit  of  liberty, 
humanity,  and  justice,  in  thtj  church,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
best  foundation  for  the  establishment  of  liherty,  humanity, 
and  justice  in  the  Slate,*  and  a  proper  regard  for  the  rights 
of  others  will  ever  bo  found  essential  to  a  healthful  jealousy 
and  timely  vindication  of  our  own. 

It  is  equally  evident  that  the  rising  opposition  of  the  com- 
munity in  general  to  the  despotic  assumptions  of  the  British. 
Government,  so  far  as  it  had  anything  in  it  like  a  manly  re- 
gard to  free  principles  for  its  basis,  compelled  that  community 
to  look  at  tbe  more  grievous  wrongs  of  the  slaves,  and  created 
an  earnest  sympathy  in  their  favor.  A  decent  regard  to  self- 
consistency,  in  that  unsophisticated  and  earnest  age,  could 
scarcely  fail  to  produce  some  such  eifects.  The  only  just 
ground  for  regret  or  astonishment  is  tiiat  the  spirit  of  freedom 
then  seeming  to  be  in  the  ascendant,  did  not  secure  and  main- 
tain a  more  complete  and  permanent  triumph. 

It  is  instructive  to  notice  how  the  spirit  of  republican  liber- 
ty and  independence,  in  the  different  colonies,  was  found  most 
predominant  and  most  efficient,  precisely  where  there  were 


•  It  miiy  be  doubled  by  some  wlictlior  tlic  rerigioOB  ROiiCimcnt  and  t)ie  tcstimoiiy 
mid  nclinii  of  religions  boilic*  flgHiiiHt  ntuvDry  in  tliia  00110117,  ^'^  biica  sulScieally 
»(Icn*ii*e  to  mnko  niiy  vcrv  deep  impression  eilhcr  njion  tlio  pnblic  conedcnce,  in 
gcticral,  or  npon  tlie  minds  or  onr  prominent  etntcsmcn.  But  tlic  power  of  sncb 
hifiupnccs  h  greater  tlmn  i*  commonly  undentood.  True  slalesmcn,  and  aven 
»lircnd  ]Ki1itieiiiui,  nlvuvH  keep  lliemsvives  iafonDed  ia  respect  to  tlio  rclieioiu  ten- 
deuoici'  of  sooaDlr]'.  Especially  waa  tliis  trnu  in  tho  Ia6t  cenliiry,  Tlierc  am  bo 
no  doubt  lliat  such  men  os  JelTenan  and  Klodiion  vera  Tamlliarly  ueqnnlntcii  with 

The  leUer  of  Patrick  Ileiirj'  to  BobcrC  rionsunta  (atlcrwaril*  President  of  the 
Viiyiiiin  Alwlilion  Society),  written  Jan.  IS,  1773,  siiffleienlly  shown  llial  Ida  mind 
ha4  been  deeply  affected  with  the  movemenlA  among  Itio  "  Friends." 

"Believe  inc,"  Mya  he,  "  I  shall  honor  tbe  Qnakors  tor  their  noble  efforts  to 
abolish  slavery.  It  is  a  debt  tbat  we  owe  to  the  purily  of  onr  religion  to  show  that 
it  is  at  varinneo  with  tliat  law  that  warrants  shivery.  I  exhort  jou  to  persevere  iu 
so  worthy  a  reeolution."  "  I  believe  a  time  will  come  when  an  opportunity  will  be 
offered  to  aMi^  this  lamentable  evil." 
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fewest  slaves,  and  where  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  slavery 
was  likewise  most  efficient  and  most  predominant ;  while  the 
regions  most  deeply  involved  in  the  sin  of  slaveholding  and 
least  accessible  to  the  principles  of  emancipation,  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  regions  in  which  the  apologists  and  partizans 
of  British  usurpation  were  most  numerous  and  influential — 
the  regions  in  which  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  that  usurpation 
was,  to  the  smallest  extent,  and  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
roused.  The  South  was  overrun  with  tories,  while  New  Eng- 
land was  united  in  favor  of  independence,  almost  to  a  man. 
Particular  localities  at  the  North,  might  be  mentioned,  where 
the  prevalence  of  slaveholding  and  slave  trading  was  connected 
with  a  corresponding  sympathy  with  despotic  government. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  names  most  prominent  in  the 
Bevolutionary  struggle  were  also  among  the  names  most 
prominent  in  opposition  to  slavery,  and  it  is  not  known  that  a 
single  advocate  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  otherwise  than 
a  firm  asserter  of  the  rights  of  the  Colonies. 

That  the  subsequent  decline  of  the  spirit  of  general  liberty, 
and  the  corresponding  decline  of  opposition  to  slavery,  have 
steadily  gone  hand  in  hand,  until  the  propagandists  of  inter- 
minable slavery  have  derided  the  self-evident  truths  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  people  of  the  free  States 
have  listened  with  comparative  apathy,  are  equally  undeni- 
able facts. 

A  full  and  correct  history  of  the  American  Eevolution,  and 
of  the  incipient  and  successive  steps  taken  to  unite  the 
Colonies  under  a  new  government,  cannot  fail  to  identify  the 
movement  with  opposition  to  slavery,  and  the  purpose  and 
anticipation  of  its  overthrow.  A  few  documentary  facts,  in 
illustration,  must  suffice  here. 

The  first  general  Congress  of  the  Colonies  assembled  in 
Philadelphia,  in  September,  1774.  Preparatory  to  that  mea- 
sure, the  Convention  of  Virginia  assembled  in  August  of 
that  year,  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  general  Congress.  An 
exposition  of  the  rights  of  British  America,  by  Mr.  Jefferson, 
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was  laid  before  this  Convention,  of  which  the  foUowing  is  on 
extract: 

"  TnE  ABOLITION  OF  DOMISTIC  sLATBBT  ia  the  greatest  object  of  desire 
in  these  Coloniea,  wliere  it  waa  nnhappil;  iiitroiluced  in  llieir  infant  rtatfl. 
But  previous  la  the  enrianeblBementof  the  Eluvea,  it  ia  neceasor;^  toeKclude 
furtlier  importations  from  Africa.  Yet  our  repeated  attempts  to  effect  this 
by  prohibiiions,  aai!  by  imposing  daties  which  might  a.fn<iiicit  (a  prohibition, 
have  hcen  hitherto  defeated  by  his  Majesty's  negative  ;  lima  preferring  the 
immediate  advantage  of  a  few  African  corsnira  to  the  lasting  interests  of  the 
American  States,  ind  the  rights  of  tinman  nature,  deeply  wounded  by  this 
infamous  practice." — Am.  Arehttri,  4[h  aeries,  Vol.  I.,  p.  eUG, 

The  Virginia  Convention,  before  separating,  adopted  the 
following  resolation : 

"  liesolred.  We  will  neither  ourselves  import  nor  purehase  any  alavd  or 
ulaves  imported  by  any  other  person  alXcr  the  first  day  of  Noveraber  next. 
either  from  Africa,  the  Webt  Indikb,  or  anv  other  place."—/*,  p.  097. 

Similar  resolutions,  had  been  adopted  by  primary  meetiuga 
of  the  people  in  county  meetings  throughout  Virginia,  during 
the  month  of  July  preceding  the  State  Convention.  At  the 
meeting  in  Fairfax  county,  Wasiiisctos  was  chairman. 

North  Carolina  also  held  her  Provincial  Convention  in 
August,  of  the  same  year.  Nearly  every  county  in  the  State 
was  represented.  There  were  sixty-nine  delegates.  The 
following  resolution  was  adopted: 

"  Resolved,  That  we  will  not  import  any  alive  or  slaves,  or  purchase  any 
slave  or  slaves  imported  or  brought  into  the  Province  by  othera,  from  any 
part  of  the  world,  after  Ihc  first  (lay  of  November  next." — lb.,  p.  73Ii. 

Similar  resolutions  had  been  previously  adopted  in  primary 
meetings  of  the  citizens  in  other  Southern  provinces,  now 
States. 

It  was  after  such  demonstrations  that  the  first  General  Con- 
gress assembled.  Their  first  and  main  work  was  the  formation 
of  the  "  Association  "  which  formed  a  bond  of  Union  between 
the  Colonies.  This  was  nearly  two  years  before  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  so  that  "  llie  Union"  of  the  future  States  was 
effected  before  their  Indepeiidencc,  a  fact  subversive  of  the 
common  theory  of  the  Constitution,   which  supposes  inde- 
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pendent  States  ylrs^  and  a  compromise  of  the  slave  question, 
in  order  to  the  eflfecting  of  a  Union,  afterwards.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  from  the  articles  of  Association  will  show  the 
principles  and  the  terms,  so  far  as  the  slave  question  is  con- 
cerned, upon  which  this  first  union  was  effected : 

*^  We  do,  f«)r  ourselves  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  Colonies  whom 
we  represent,  firmly  agree  and  associate  under  the  sacred  ties  of  virtue, 

honor,  and  love  of  our  country,  as  follows  : 

*  •  •  •  •  •  « 

3.  "  That  we  will  neither  import  nor  purchase  ant  slave  import- 
ed afler  the  first  day  of  December  next ;  afler  which  time  we  will  wholly 
discontinue  the  slave  trade,  and  will  neither  be  concerned  in  it  ourselves, 
nor  will  we  hire  our  vessels,  nor  sell  our  commodities  or  manufactures,  to 
those  who  are  concerned  in  it/' 

11.  "  That  a  committee  be  chosen  in  every  county,  city,  and  town,  by 
those  who  are  qualified  to  vote  fur  Representatives  in  the  Legislature,  whose 
business  it  shall  be  attentively  to  observe  the  conduct  of  all  persons  touching 
this  Association  ;  and  when  it  shall  be  made  to  appear,  to  tiie  satisfaction  of 
a  majority  of  any  such  committee,  that  any  person  within  the  limits  of  their 
appointment  has  violated  this  Association,  that  such  majority  do  forthwith 
canse  the  truth  of  the  case  to  be  published  in  the  gazette,  to  tiie  end  that  all 
such  FOES  to  the  rights  of  British  America  may  be  publicly  known,  and 
universally  contemned  as  the  enemies  of  American  liberty  ;  and  thence- 
forth we  respectively  will  break  off  all  dealings  with  him  or  her." 

*  *  *  *  *  *  « 

14  "  And  we  do  further  agree  and  resolve  that  we  will  have  no  trade, 
commerce,  dealings,  or  intercourse  whatever,  with  any  colony  or  province 
m  North  America,  which  shall  not  accede  to,  or  which  shall  hereafter 
violate  this  Association,  but  will  hold  them  as  unworthy  of  the  rights  of 

freemen,  and  as  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  this  country." 

*  *  *  *  *  *  • 

**  The  foregoing  Association,  being  determined  upon  by  the  Congress, 
was  ordered  to  be  subscribed  by  the  several  members  thereof ;  and  there- 
upon, we  have  hereunto  set  our  respective  names  accordingly. 

In  Congress,  Philadelphia,  October  20,  1774. 

PEYTON  RANDOLPH, 

President, 

New  Hampshire — John  Sullivan,  Nathaniel  Folsom. 
Massachusetts  Bay — Thomas  Gushing,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams, 
Robert  Treat  Paine. 
Rhode  Island — Stephen  Hopkins,  Samuel  Ward. 
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CoNNiCTiCDT — Eliphalet  Dyer,  Rogur  Slicrmsn,  Silas  Deane. 

New  York — Isaac  Low,  John  Alsop,  John  Jay,  James  Duane,  Philip 
Litingston,  William  Floyd,  Henrj  Wisner,  Simon  Boerum. 

New  Jebsbv — James  Kinaey,  William  LiTingston.  Stephen  Cnna, 
Richard  Smith,  John  Du  Hart. 

Pehnstlvania — Joseph  Galloway,  John  Dickinson,  Charles  UuniphreyB, 
Thomiis  Mifflin,  Edward  Biddle,  John  Motion,  George  Ross. 

The  lowbr  couktieh,  Nih-dastle,  &c. — Cieaar  Rodney,  Thoma* 
McKeaii.  George  Read. 

Mjibvland — Matthew  Tilglunan,  Thoioaa  Johnson,  jr.,  William  Pae%, 
Samuel  Chase. 

ViRijiNiA — Richard  }Ienry  Lee,  George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  jr., 
Richard  Bland,  Benjamin  Harrtsaa,  Edmund  Pendleton. 

North  Cabolina — William  Hnoper,  Joseph  IIewe>,  Richard  Cunrell. 

South  Cabolina — Henry  Middletou,  Thomas  Lynch,  ChrisUphet  Gads- 
den, John  RuUedge,  Kdwaid  Rutledge. — American  Archivet,  i\ii  SeiiM, 
p.  916. 

Such  waa  the  sction  of  the  first  American  Congress.  These 
were  items  in  the  "  Articles  of  Association."  How  they  were 
received  in  the  Colonies  will  appear  from  the  following: 

"  Wc,  therefore,  the  ReptesEntatives  of  the  extensive  District  of  Datien, 
in  the  colony  of  Georgia,  having  now  assembled  in  Congress,  hy  authority 
and  frpe  choice  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  District,  now  freed  from  their 
fetters,  do  resolve ; 

"  5.  To  show  the  world  that  we  are  not  influenced  by  any  contracted  or 
interested  motives,  hut  a  general  philanthropy  for  all  mankind,  of  what- 
ever climate,  language,  or  complexion,  we  hereby  declare  our  disappiobalion 
and  abhorrence  of  the  unnatural  praclice  of  slavery  in  Ameriun,  (however 
the  uncultivated  stale  of  our  country,  or  other  specious  arguments  may 
plead  for  it,)  a  practice  founded  in  injustice  and  cruelly,  and  liii^lily  danger- 
ous (o  our  Uberliea,  (as  well  aa  lives,)  debasing  part  of  our  fellow-creatures 
below  men,  and  corrupting  the  virtue  and  morals  of  the  rest,  and  is  laying 
the  basis  of  that  liberty  we  contend  for,  (and  which  we  pray  the  .4lmighly 
to  conlinuc  lo  the  latest  posterity,)  upon  a  very  wrong  foundation.  We, 
therefore,  Resolve,  at  all  times  to  use  our  utmost  endeavors  for  the  manu- 
mission of  our  slaves  in  this  colony,  upon  the  most  safe  and  equitable  foot- 
ing for  the  master  and  themselves." — Jan.  Idlh,  ll'b.^Ibid.,  p.  113G, 

The  following  action  was  taken  by  the  Convention  of  Mary- 
land, held  in  November,  177.1,  and  re-adopted  by  a  Conven- 
tion more  fully  attended,  in  December : 

"  Resolved,  That  every  member  of  this  meeting  will,  and  every  person  in 
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tte  proriaee  ahould,  ■trictl]'  >nd  inTiolably  obaerro  tnd  cHT7Uito  execntioa 
Iba  Asaociation  agreed  on  bj  the  ContinCDtsI  Congreu." 

The  declaration  adopted  by  a  general  meeting  of  the  free- 
holders in  James  Citj  countj,  in  Virginia,  in  November,  1774, 
ifl  in  these  words : 

"  The  Aatociation  entered  into  by  Congress  being  public!;  read,  the  free- 
faoUera  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  county,  that  they  might  testiry  to  the 
vottd  their  concurrence  and  hearty  approbation  or  the  ineaskires  adapted  by 
(bat  teapectable  body,  very  cordiaJly  acceded  thereto,  and  did  bind  and  oblige 
ibeiDMlvea,  by  the  sacred  ties  of  rirtue,  honor,  and  lore  U>  their  country, 
atricdy  and  ioviulably  to  observe  and  keep  the  same  in  every  particular." 

The  proceedings  of  a  town  meeting  at  Danbury,  Connec- 
ticut, Dec.  12tli,  1774,  contained  the  following : 

"  It  is  with  singular  pleaaure  we  notice  the  second  article  of  the  Aseo- 
ciaUon,  in  which  it  is  agreed  to  imjKtit  no  more  negro  slaTes,  as  we  cannot 
bat  think  it  a  palpable  absurdity  so  loudly  to  complain  of  attempts  lo  enslave 
tu  while  we  are  actually  enalaving  others." — Am.  Archiees,  4th  series.  Vol. 
I.,  p.   1035. 

These  are  but  "  specimens  of  the  formal  and  solemn  declarations  of 
public  bodies."  "  The  Articles  of  Association  *ere  adopted  by  Colonial 
Conventions,  Cuunly  Meetings,  and  lesser  assemblages  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  became  tbe  law  of  America~-the  fundamental  Cunat.itulion,  so  \a 
•peak,  of  the  first  American  Union."  "  The  Union  thus  constituted  was,  to 
be  anre,  imperfect,  partial,  incomplete,  but  it  was  still  a  Union,  a  union  of 
the  Colonies  and  of  the  people  for  the  great  objects  set  forth  in  the  articles. 
And  let  it  be  remembered,  also,  that  prominent  in  the  list  of  measures  agreed 
on  in  these  articles,  uas  (lie  discontinuance  of  tlie  slave  trade,  with  a  view 
to  the  ultimate  extinction  of  slavery  iuelf."* 

That  this  "sentiment  pcrvailed  the  masses  of  the  people," 
and  that  they  understood  themselves  as  laying  the  conslilutional 
foumlatlons  of  a  permanent  union  and  general  government  by 
these  measures,  may  be  seen  by  the  following  extracts  from 
an  eloquent  paper,  entitled  "Observations  addressed  to  the 
people  of  America,"  printed  at  Philadelphia,  in  Nov.,  1774: 

■  Speech  of  Hon.  8.  P.  Chiue,  of  Ohio,  U.  8.  Senita,  Mmrch  ZS,  1B50.  To  tbta 
■peceh,  and  to  Ihot  of  Hon.  Low  is  D.  Comiibcll,  of  Ohio,  in  the  llouca  of  RepreMil- 
tttivHuf  the  U.  B.,  Feb.  19,  IBM,  wonre  indebted  for  tbe  qnotatioaa  miKle  from  the 

Annicau  ArcbiTss. 
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"The  least  deriation  rrom  the  resolTea  of  Congress  will  be  tretson; 
Buch  treason  na  few  villains  have  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  coniiuittiag. 
It  will  be  treason  against  (lie  present  inhabitanU  of  the  colonies — against 
the  millions  of  nnborn  Eeneraliona  who  are  to  eiial  hereafkr  in  Ameriea — 
against  ihe  onlr  liberty  and  happiness  which  remain  to  mankind^ — against 
the  laal  hopes  of  the  wretched  in  ever;  corner  of  tlie  world  ;  in  a  word,  it 
will  bt  treason  agjiinst  God.  •  •  •  W»  ak  now  LAvirio  the  rot;»- 
DATioKs  or  AN  Amiiiican  CONSTITUTION.  Let  ns,  therefore,  hold  np 
everytliing  we  do  to  the  oje  of  posterity.  They  will  most  probably  mea- 
sure their  liberties  and  happiness  by  tlie  moet  careless  of  our  footiteps. 
Let  no  imhalloned  hand  touch  the  precious  seed  of  liberty.  Let  us  form 
the  glorious  tree  in  such  a  manner,  and  impregnate  it  with  soch  principles 
of  life,  that  it  shall  last  forever.  *  *  '  1  almost  uriiA  lo  lift  to  htar 
lAe  triumphs  of  the  juhUi:  in  Ike  year  1674  ;  lo  sec  the  models,  pictures, 
fragments  of  writings,  that  shall  be  displayed  lo  revive  the  memory  of  tbs 
proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  1774.  If  any  advenlilions  circumstance 
shall  ^Tive  precedency  on  that  day,  it  shall  be  lo  inlierii  Uie  blood,  or  even 
to  possess  die  name,  of  a  member  of  that  glorious  assembly." — Amer. 
Arch.,  i  ser.,  vol.  i,  p.  976. 

The  spirit  of  1774  was  not  extinct  or  languishing  in  1778, 
a  year  memorable  not  only  for  tlic  Declaration  of  American 
Independence,  but  for  the  previovis  enunciation  of  the  same 
self-evident  truths,  applied  to  the  sin  of  slavery,  in  a  more 
elaborate  and  thorough  elucidation  of  the  whole  subject  than 
had  before  appeared.*     The  argument  of  Dr.  Ilopkins  against 
slavery  i.s  introduced  by  a  notice  of  the  action  of  Congresf 
against  the  slave  trade,  and  the  statement  that  the  traffic  "  ha 
now  but  few  advocates,  and  is  generally  exploded  and  coi 
denined."     The  treatise   contains  the  remarkable  statemei 
that  "  the  slavery  that  now  takes  place,"  (in  distinction  fro 
that  of  ancient  times,)  is  "  uithout  the  express  sanction  of  ci 
governnienC'-f    This  idea  will  now  appear  strange  to  most  p 

•  "  A  DililoBiic  concerning  llic  SlavpT  cf  Ihc  AWcnna,  showing  it  to  1»  tha 
and  intorcat  of  Iho  Anicricnn  Slnlea  to  cmniicipnto  all  their  African  Slaves.  I 
catcd  to  the  llonoraWc  the  Conlinciital  Congress."  By  Samuel  Ilopkind,  D.I 
Kuwport,  R.  I. 

t  The  saniD  idea  neems  involved  in  another  portion  of  the  frentisc. 
itctrai  Itgiilaiurtt  in  tliese  colonieJ,"  caya  Ihe  writer,  "the  tnagittralci  ar 
body  of  the  people,  hnvo  doubtless  been  firootly  gnill)'  in  approving  and  e 
Sging,  or  at  Itait  connicitig  at,  Ihi*  pracliec''  (i.  '.,  BlsvchDlding). 

This  is  certunty  remarkable  langnagc,  especially  t>oni  so  aeeurate  and  dii 
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•0I1&  But  the  careful  and  reflecting  reader  of  the  history  ve 
have  given  in  tho  preoeding  chapters,  will  have  been  led  to 
inqoire  when  and  hmo  the  "  express  sanction,"  of  "  civil  gov- 
ernment "  had  been  given  to  slavery  in  any  form  that  could 
entitle  it  to  the  reputation  of  being  legalized.  The  decision 
of  Lord  Mans&eld  in  the  Somerset  case,  four  years  previous, 
may  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Hopkins,  and  he  is  known  to 
have  been  in  oorrespondenco  with  Granville  Sharp,  with 
whose  views  the  reader  is  acquainted.  What  seema  most  re- 
markable is,  that  a  treatise  containing  such  a  statement  should 
not  only  have  been  extensively  circulated  without  being 
questioned,  but  republished,  and  still  more  extensively  circu- 
lated, nine  years  afterwards,  by  anti-slavery  societies  under 
the  auspices  of  such  statesmen  as  Franklin  and  Jay.  If  it  be 
conceded  that  American  slavery  was  "without  the  express 
sanction  of  civil  government,"  that  it  was  not,  in  a  strict  and 
proper  sense,  legalized,  at  the  time  when  Hopkins  wrote  his 
treatise,  a  few  months  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
it  would  be  a  curious  question  how  it  could  have  become 
legalized  since.  Assuredly,  the  far-famed  Declaration  of  in- 
alienable human  rights  cannot  have  given  it  any  new  validity  I 

"  We  hold  thcBe  truths  to  be  Belf-evtdent,  that  all  men  aie  created  equal ; 
that  tliej  are  endowed  by  theii  CreaEor  with  certain  inalienable  rights, 
waong  which  are  life,  liberti^,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  "  To  secure 
these  lighta,  ^^emmenti  ace  instituted  among  men."  "  We,  therefore, 
the  represeatatires  of  the  United  States  of  America,"  &c.  &c. 

We  enter  into  no  argument  here  concerning  the  legal  effect 
of  that  immortal  Declaration,  upon  the  tenure  of  slave  proper- 
ty. But  it  is  important  to  note  down  distinctly  the  historical 
&cts.  It  was  the  "unanimous  Declaration  of  the  thirteen 
United  (not  disunited)  States  of  America."  The  "  Union  " 
bad  already  been  formed,  and  has  never  since  been  dissolved. 


BtiTe  rt  wiiUr  u  Hopkini,  if  slavery  wtro  nniverenlly  and  unheiitnlinglj  hold  to  ba 
bfol.  La«u1*tarM  uid  mogiatntoi  stb  not  commanly  ipakoa  of  u  "  <vnninnir" 
(do*ing  their  ejm  upon)  practices  which  are  sdmltted  W  be  logol  1  Such  Ungoags 
dMCribea  tbcir  enlpabla  neglect  to  euppreaa  ind  punish  practices  that  ar«  nolawAiL 
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On  this  point,  there  can  be  no  Tniatake.*    It  was  not  only  n 

Declaration  of  the  States  by  their  delegates,  bat  wassejiarately 
ratified  by  all  the  States,  afterwards,  nnd  has  never  been  re- 
pudiated or  repealed  since.  In  connection  with  the  previous 
Articles  of  Association,  it  was  the  only  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  until  the  adoption  of  the  "  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation" in  1778 ;  and  with  these,  thpnceforward,  until  the  adoi)- 
tion  of  the  present  Federal  Constitution,  in  1789,  It  had 
power  to  legalize  Acts  of  Congress  and  Treaties,  as  also  to 
absolve  citizens  from  their  allegiance  to  the  ting  of  Great 
Britain, t  Its  repeal  would  have  been  an  abandonment  of  In- 
dependence, and  a  return  to  the  condition  of  colonies. 

Besides  this,  the  original  thirteen  States,  except  Conneeti- 
cut  and  Khode  Island,  formed  Constitutions  bearing  date, 
variously,  from  177G  to  1783.  "  They  generally  recognized, 
in  some  form  or  other,  the  natural  rights  of  men,  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  government.  Several  of  them 
asserted  these  rights  in  the  most  emphatic  and  authoritative 
manner."  So  that  the  fundamental  principles  and  self-evident 
truths  of  the  Declaration  of  1776  became  the  constitutional 
law  of  the  several  States.     Vick  Spooner,  p.  46. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation,  formed  in  1778,  contained 
no  recognition  of  slavery,  nor  of  distinctions  of  color.  It  was 
never  pretended  that,  under  these  articles,  the  slaveholder 
whose  slaves  had  escaped  to  another  State,  had  any  legal 
power  to  force  him  back. 

In  1779  the  Continental  Congress  ordered  a  pamphlet  to  be 
published,  entitled,  "Observations  on  the  American  Revolu- 
tion," of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

"  The  great  principle  (of  governmenl)  is  and  ever  will  remiin  in  force. 
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!  mm  are,  by  nature,  Jrta;  sa  aoeouDt)U>le  to  Hiin  that  made  them,  thej 
it  ba  M  ;  and  to  long  as  we  have  any  idea  of  divine  justice,  ws  nnwt 
>  that  of  Aumon  freeima.  Wiietbei  men  can  part  with  their 
libeitj.  i«  among  the  queations  which  have  exercised  the  ablest  writen ; 
bat  it  ia  eoaeeded,  on  all  hattdi,  that  the  right  to  it  /ret  eat  kktir  be 
auBHATBD ;  alill  lesa  is  it  practicable  for  tme  geneiation  to  mortgage  the 
prixilegea  of  another." 

A  more  forcible  deoial  of  the  posRibilitj  of  legalizing  slavery 
ooold  DOt  easily  have  been  penned. 

About  this  time,  or  not  long  after,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  his 
celebrated  Notes  on  Yirginia,  in  which  his  testimonies  against 
slavery  are  so  various  and  emphatic,  that  we  hesitate  what 
paragraph  to  select  for  quotation.  The  following  serves  to 
show  what  such  men,  at  that  time,  expected  and  desired  to 
see  accomplished,  and  what  was  then,  in  Mr.  Jefferson's 
opinion,  the  state  of  sentiment  in  the  Southern  States. 

"  I  think  a  change  is  already  perceptible  since  the  origin  of  the  present 
terotution.  The  spirit  of  the  master  is  abatinjr.  that  of  the  slave  is  rising 
fiam  ibe  dust,  bis  condition  mollifying,  the  wav,  I  hope,  PBEPiatNO,  dndbb 

General  Gates,  the  conqueror  of  Burgoyne,  emancipated,  in 
1780,  his  numerous  slaves. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  war,  one  uniform 
language  was  held.  Soon  after  the  peace  of  1783,  Con- 
greas  issued  an  address  to  the  States,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Madi- 
son, a  main  object  of  which  was  to  ask  the  provision  of  funds 
to  discharge  the  public  engagements.  The  plea  is  thus  urged: 

"  Let  it  be  remembered,  finally,  that  it  has  ercr  been  the  pride  and  boast 
of  America  that  the  riglils  for  which  she  contended  were  the  rights  of 
human  aatore.  I)y  the  blessing  uf  the  Aulltnr  of  these  rights  on  the  means 
curled  for  their  defence,  they  h;i»e  prerailed  against  all  opposition,  and 
form  the  basis  ofTiiiiTEE:!  iMDEPE.foSNT  ST*TBa." 

The  expression  of  similar  sentiments  did  not  then  cease, 
oor  were  they  confined  to  public  acts. 

**  Jefferaun,  Pendleton,  Mason,  Wylhe,  and  Lee,  while  acting  as  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia,  Co  revise  the  State  Laws, 
pRpired  a  plan  fur  the  grsdual  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  by  law." 

In  addiLoa  tu  these, "  Grayson,  St.  Ueorge  Tucker,  Madison,  Ulalr,  Page, 
Parker,  Kdmand  Randolph,  Iredell,  Spaight,  Ramsey,  McUenry,  Samuel 
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Chase,  and  nfiarly  nil  thn  illuslrions  names  houUi  of  the  Potomac,  procliimad 
it  before  tlio  sun,  lliat  the  days  of  slavery  neie  bn^nning  to  be  nam- 
bered.''— Power  of  Congrui  ever  the  "  Diilrici  of  Columbia,"  by  T.  D. 
Weld. 

But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  these  references.  So  universal 
were  these  Bentimeola,  that  Mr.  Leigh,  in  the  Conreatioi] 
of  Virginia,  in  1832,  took  occasion  to  aaj : 

"  I  lliought,  till  rery  iaUly,  thnt  it  waa  known  lo  e»ery  body  tbat,  daring 
the  Revolution,  and  for  many  years  after,  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  ■ 
favoritp  twpic  with  many  of  our  Meal  ataleamen,  who  entertained  with  le- 
ipect  ill  the  schemes  which  witdom  or  ingenuity  could  suggett  for  ita 
accomplishment." 

Mr.  Faulltner,  in  the  same  Convention,  alluded  to  the  same 
fact,  as  did  also  Gov.  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  in  the  United 
States'  Senate,  in  1820. 

These  professions  of  the  fathers  of  our  republic  were  noli 
totally  a  11  accompanied  with  corresponding  action. 

The  articles  of  Association,  including  the  solemn  pledge  to 
discontinue  the  slave  trade,  appear  to  have  been  generally 
respected  and  observed.  That  there  were  unprincipled  men 
who  evaded  or  transgressed  them,  as  there  wore  other  traitors 
to  the  cause  of  liberty,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  After  tlie  close 
of  the  war,  this  is  known  to  liave  been  the  fact.  But  the 
States  took  early  measures  for  its  suppression. 

"  The  lirst  opportunity  was  taken,  after  tite  Declaration  of  1  ndependence, 
to  extinguish  the  detestable  commerce  so  long  furced  upon  the  province 
(Virginia).  In  October,  1TT8,  during  the  tumult  and  anxiety  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  General  Assembly  passed  a  law,  prohibiting,  under  heavy  penalties, 
the  further  importation  of  slaves,  and  declaring  that  every  stave  imported 
the  reaflcr,  should  be  immediately  set  free."  "The  example  of  Virginia 
was  followed,  at  different  times,  before  the  date  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
by  moat  of  the  other  States."— Ho/j*'j  "  Appi:ar—yiJe  "  Friend  of 
Man"  June  21,  1837.     Copied  from  "  Human  Rigkti." 

"  We  are  not  aware  that  any  State  allowed  the  Importation  of  slaves  at 
the  time,'-  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  "  The  first  State  that  re- 
newed the  traffic,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  S.  Carolina."  in  1803. — "  Human 
Sigfili" — "  F.  of  Man f"  as  above. 

Under  what  influences,  and  with  what  activity,  the  slave 
trade  was  resumed,  from  1S03  to  1808,  will  be  shown  in  the 
proper  place. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ERA  OF  FORMING  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 

PnruliDK  Sentiraenl— Wmhington— Lntliet  Mnrtjn— 'William  Pincluiej— Haitb- 
Weatem  Tsiritorf— OidJnaDCa  ot  ITST— MadifoD— "  UndaraMndiiigB"— Wilson— 
Utah — Johnson— Rnndolpb— Patrick  Henry— Iredell— "  Tba  Federaliit,"  by  J»y, 
Msdison,  tod  Itsniilton— Hatiacntians-^Rhode  Island- New  York- Virginia— 
Xorth  Camliiu — AmeudmenC — "  Ddb  procets  of  Isw." 

From  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  in  1783,  to  the 
sittiug  of  the  Constitutioual  Convention,  was  a  space  of  only 
four  years.  Thence,  two  more  years  bring  ua  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  in  1789.  "What  was  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment of  that  period  7 

In  >  letter  to  Robert  Moiria,  dated  Mount  Vernon,  April  13, 1786,  George 
Wubiogton  siid: 

"  I  can  only  wj  that  there  is  not  a  man  living  who  wishes  more  sincerely 
(ban  I  do  [o  see  a  plan  adopted  for  the  abolition  of  it,  (slavery  ;)  but  there  is 
only  one  proper  and  elTeotual  mode  in  which  it  can  be  accomplished,  and 
that  ia  by  legislative  authority  ;  and  this,  eo  Tar  aa  my  suffrage  will  go,  shall 
never  be  wanting." — 9  Sparki's  Washington,  158, 

In  a  letter  to  John  F.  Mercer,  September  9,  1786,  he  reiterated  this 


"  I  never  mean,  unless  some  particular  circumstances  should  compel  me  to 
h,  to  possess  another  slave  by  purchase,  it  being  among  my  first  wishes  to 
•ee  some  plan  adopted,  by  which  slavery  in  this  country  may  be  abolished 
by  law."— niii. 

And  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  he  further  said  : 

"There  ate  in  Pennsylvania  laws  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery, 
which  neither  Virginia  nor  Maryland  have  at  present,  but  which  nothing  u 
Bore  certain  than  they  must  have,  and  at  a  period  not  remote.'" 

By  his  last  will  and  testament  he  made  all  hia  slaves  free. 
6 
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The  testimonies  of  Franklin,  Rusb,  and  Jay,  in  strong  op- 
position to  slavery,  have  been  cited  in  another  connection,* 

Wc  have  now  traced  the  history  of  the  "  peculiar  institu- 
tion "  down  to  the  time  when  the  Federal  Constitution  wns 
about  to  be  formed.  Exceedingly  "  peculiar  "  indeed,  are  the 
vouchers  for  its  authenticity  and  legality  down  to  that  point 
in  our  national  history.  What  occurred  ivhile  the  Federal 
Constitution  was  in  process  of  forming,  is  the  next  historical 
fact  to  be  inquired  after.  What  was  lilcelij  to  have  occurred, 
and  even,  indeed,  what  could  have  occurred,  may  well  nigh  be 
read  in  the  mere  light  of  the  historical  facts  already  noticed. 
Those  facts,  at  least,  should  not  he  left  out  of  the  account,  in 
any  attempts  at  a  historical  exposition  of  the  Constitution,  if, 
indeed,  the  advocates  of  the  "  institution "  adventure  into 
the  field  of  history  at  all,  in  defence  of  their  claims.  The 
simple  history,  and  not  the  argument,  must  occupy,  at  present, 
our  attention,  and  yet  it  is  in  the  light  of  the  pending  contro- 
versy that  we  should  ponder  the  facts.  It  is  that  contest  that 
gives  them  their  value,  and  they  should  be  collected,  arranged 
and  studied  with  a  view  to  the  points  to  be  illustrated  and 
determined  by  them. 

Luther  Martin,  of  Maryland,  advocated  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  in  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787,  and  in  his  Report 
of  the  proceedings  of  that  Convention  to  the  Legislature  of 
his  own  State. 

William  Pinckney,  of  Maryland,  in  the  House  of  Delegates 
in  that  State,  in  1789,  urged,  strongly,  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
We  will  give  but  a  specimen  of  his  language  on  that  occasion. 
"Sir — Iniquitous  and  most  d ish on o ruble  to  Maryland,  is  that  dreary 
system  of  partial  bondage  which  lior  laws  have  hitherto  supported  with  a 
solicitude  worthy  of  a  better  object,  and  licr  citizens  by  their  practice, 
counlenanetfd.  Founded  in  a  disgraceful  traffic,  to  which  the  parent 
country  lent  its  fostering  aid,  from  motives  of  interest,  but  ubicli  even  she 
would  have  disdained  to  encourage,  had  England  been  the  destined  mart  of 
such  inhuman  merchandize,  its  continuance  is  as  shameful  as  its  origin." 
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NOETH-WESTERN  TBRBTTORT — ORDINANCE  OP  1787. 

While  the  Convention  for  drafliDg  the  Constitntioa  of  the 
United  States  waa  in  session,  in  1787,  the  Old  Congress  passed 
an  ordinance  abolishing  slavery  in  the  North-Weatem  Terri- 
tory, and  precluding  its  future  introduction  there.  The  first 
Congress  under  the  new  Constitution  ratified  this  ordinance, 
bj  a  special  act  It  received  the  approval  of  "Washington, 
irho  was  then  fresh  from  the  discussions  of  the  Convention 
for  drafting  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  measure  originated 
with  JeSeraon,  and  its  ratification  in  the  new  Congress  received 
the  vote  of  every  member  except  Mr.  Yates,  of  New  York, 
the  entire  Southern,  delegation  voting  for  its  adoption.  By  this 
ordinance  slavery  was  excluded  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  "Wisconsin,  and  Iowa. 
The  series  of  articles  is  preceded  by  this  preamble  : 
"ADd  for  exteoding  the  fundameiital  principles  of  civil  md  religious 
liberty,  which  Ibrm  the  ba«is  whereon  ihese  republics,  their  laws  and  con- 
•titutions,  are  erected ;  to  Gi  and  establish  those  principles  as  the  basis  of 
•11  Uws,  constitutions,  and  governments,  which  foievcr  hereafter  shall  be 
formed  in  said  Teciitory  ;  to  pcuvide  also  Cor  the  establishment  of  States, 
■nd  permanent  governiaent  therein,  and  fui  their  admissiun  to  a  share  in 
the  Federal  Councils  at  as  early  a  period  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
general  interest ; — Be  it  ordained  and  established,"  Sic.  &c. 
Then  follow  the  articles.  The  sixth  is  as  follows : 
**  There  shaJl  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  otherwise  than 
ia  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  (he  party  shall  hue  been  duly  con- 
victed ;  pcocided,  always,  that  any  persun  escaping  into  the  same,  fiom 
wbom  labor  or  service  may  be  lawfully  claimed,  in  any  one  of  the  original 
States,  Biich  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed,  and  conveyed  to  the  person 
cUimiag  his  oi  her  labor  or  service,  as  aforesaid." 

"The  Constitution,"  it  is  claimed,  "guaranties  slavery." 
And  "the  compromises  of  the  Constitution"  are  very  gene- 
rally conceded,  even  among  those  who  disrelish  and  contro- 
Tcrt  the  claim.  "We  enter  not  now  into  matters  of  mere 
opinion.  But  the  continuity  and  fidelity  of  the  history  we 
have  attempted,  compel  us  to  attend  to  the /acts. 
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Whatever  those  facta  are,  they  are  such  aa  are  interlinked, 
indissolubly,  with  the  historical  facta  of  the  last  previous 
chapter,  and  the  preceding  ones.  History  mustjie  understood, 
if  at  all,  in  its  connections. 

The  Constitution  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  We  need 
not  copy  here  its  provisions.  No  claimant  of  the  Constitu- 
tioiiiil  guaranties  of  slavery  adventures  to  rest  the  claim  on 
the  mere  teords  of  that  instriimcnt.  He  well  knows  that 
neither  the  terms  "slave"  nor  "slavery"  are  to  be  found 
there.  lie  goes  otit  of  tho  instrument  for  its  exposition,  and 
reposes  on  supposed  /aeis,  in  the  shape  of  "  understandings  " 
then  entertained.  What  were  the  "  understandings"  of  that 
period?  In  the  preceding  chapter  may  he  seen  some  of  thwn. 
It  is  in  place  here  to  record  more.  We  have  seen  what  they 
were,  up  to  the  time  of  the  framing  and  adopting  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.     What  were  they,  then  ? 

In  the  Convention  that  drafted  the  Constitution — 

Mr.  Madison  declared,  he  "thought  it  wrong  to  admit  in  the  Constitution 
the  idea  that  there  could  be  property  in  men.'"— 3  Afad.  Pap.,  H20.* 

"  On  motion  of  Mr,  Randolph,  the  word  '  SERViTtDE'  was  struck  out,  and 
'  BERvicc'  unanimously  inserted — llie  former  being  tliouglil  to  express  the 
conditiun  of  slaves,  xnd  the  latter  the  oliligation  of  free  persons," — lb.  3, 
p.  1S69. 

Such  were  tlie  "understandings  "  of  the  Convention  that 
drafted  the  Constitution.  And  with  what  "understanding" 
was  it  adopted  by  tho  people,  in  their  State  Conventions? 
Let  U3  see. 

James  'Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  had  been  a  leading  member  of  the  Con- 
tention, and  in  the  Ratilieation  Convention  of  his  State,  when  speaking  of 
ihe  elausc  relating  to  the  power  of  Congress  over  tho  slave  trade  after 
twenty  years,  ho  said  : 

'*  I  consider  this  clause  as  laying  the  foundation  for  banishing  slavery  out 
of  this  country ;  and  though  Ihe  period  is  more  distant  than  1  could  wish  it, 
it  will  jiroducc  the  same  kind,  gradual  change  as  was  produced  in  Pennsyl- 


•  In  otlK 

t  words,  Mr.  Madison  w.mld  not  consent  thnl  the  Constiliition  Bhonld 

rccoeniiQ   c 

nen  the  le^iUly  of  »I:.vcr)- !    This  was  n  still  more  full,  conBdcnt,  uid 

emphntio  c: 

(prcBsion  of  tlie  idea  wo  Ikuo  before  qi.oloil  from  Or,  UopkhH. 
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*  *  *  The  new  States  which  are  to  be  formed  will  be  under  the 
eontrol  of  Congress  in  this  particular,  and  slavery  will  never  be  introduced 
among  them."— 2  Elliot's  Debates,  452. 

In  another  place,  speaking  of  this  clause,  he  said  : 

*'  It  presents  us  with  the  pleasing  prospect  that  the  rights  of  mankind 
will  be  acknowledged  and  established  throughout  the  Union.  If  there  was 
no  other  feature  in  the  Constitution  but  this  one,  it  would  diffuse  a  beauty 
over  its  whole  countenance.  Yet  the  labor  of  a  few  years,  and  Congress 
will  have  power  to  exterminate  slavery  from  within  our  borders.** — lb,  2, 
p.  484. 

In  the  Ratification  Convention  of  Massachusetts,  Gen.  Heath  said : 

''The  migration  or  importation,  &c.,  is  confined  to  the  States  now  exist- 
ing only ;  new  States  cannot  claim  it.  Congress  by  their  ordinance  for 
creating  new  States  some  time  since,  declared  that  the  new  States  shall  be 
repnblican,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  slavery  in  them.*' — lb.  2,  p.  115. 

Nor  were  these  views  and  anticipations  confined  to  the  free  States.  In 
the  Ratification  Convention  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Johnson  said  : 

**  They  tell  us  that  they  see  a  progressive  danger  of  bringing  about  eman- 
cipation. The  principle  has  begun  since  the  Revolution.  Let  us  do  what  we 
will,  it  will  come  round.  Slavery  has  been  the  foundation  of  much  of  that 
impiety  and  dissipation  which  have  been  so  much  disseminated  among  our 
countrymen.  If  it  were  totally  abolished,  it  would  do  much  good." — lb.  3, 
pp.  6—48. 

Gov.  Randolph  rebuked  those  who  expressed  apprehensions  that  its  influ- 
ence might  be  exerted  on  the  side  of  freedom,  by  saying : 

"  I  hope  that  there  are  none  here  who,  considering  the  subject  in  the  calm 
light  of  philosophy,  will  advance  an  objection  dishonorable  to  Virginia,  that, 
at  the  moment  they  are  securing  the  rights  of  their  citizens,  there  is  a  spark 
of  hope  that  those  unfortunate  men  now  held  in  bondage  may,  by  the 
operation  of  the  General  Government,  be  made  free." — lb.  3,  p.  598. 

Patrick  Ileiiry,  in  the  same  Convention,  argned  "  the  j^ower 
of  CoyigresSf  under  the  United  States^  Constitution,  to  abolish  slavery 
in  t/te  States,^^  and  added  : 

"  Another  thing  will  contribute  to  bring  this  event  about.  Slavery  is 
detested.  We  feel  its  effects.  We  deplore  it  with  all  the  pity  of  human- 
ity."— Debates  Va.  Convention^  p.  463. 

"  In  the  debates  of  the  North  Carolina  Convention,  Mr.  Iredell,  after- 
wards a  Judge  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  said — '  When  the  entire 
abolition  of  slavery  takes  place,  it  will  be  an  event  which  must  bo  pleasing 
to  every  generous  mind,  and  every  friend  of  human  nature.*  '* — "  Power  of 
Congresf,'''  &c.,pp.  31-2. 
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Such  aro  a  few  specimens  of  tlie  expressed  "understand- 
ings" with  which  the  people  adopted  the  Constitution. 

Another  class  of  historical  facts,  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  a  right  und era tiin ding  of  the  slave  question  in  America, 
relates  to  the  expositions  and  arguments  addressed  to  the 
people  of  the  United  Slates  to  persuade  them  to  adopt  the 
Federal  Constitution.  It  is  well  known  that  the  people  were 
sensitively  jealous  of  their  rights  at  that  period,  and  fearful 
of  the  encroachments  of  despotic  power.  A  strong  party, 
of  which  Mr.  Jefferson  (a  prominent  and  zealous  propagandist 
of  abolitionism)  was  understood  to  he  the  nucleus,  and  after- 
wards became  the  sueceasful  presidential  candidate,  opposed 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  as  prepared  by  the 
Convention,  on  the  ground  of  its  alleged  defects  in  not  pro- 
viding sufficient  securities  for  personal  rights,  and  a  more  ample 
and  explicit  enunciation  of  the  self-evident  truths  of  the 
Declaration  of  1776.  This  opposition  drew  out  the  distin- 
guished statesmen,  Madison,  Jay,  and  Hamilton,  in  a  joint 
and  elaborate  defence  of  the  Constitution  as  drafted,  compri- 
sing a  scries  of  papers  known  as  "  The  Federalist,"  and  since 
collected  into  a  large  volume.  These  papers  were  extensively 
circulated  before  the  action  of  the  States,  and  were  largely 
instrumental  in  securing  their  desired  object. — No.  39  of  "  The 
Federalist,"  by  James  Madison,  contains  the  following: 

'■  The  first  question  that  offers  itself  is,  whether  tlie  general  form  and 
aapect  of  tlie  government  be  strictly  repihlican.  Il  is  evident  that  no  other 
form  would  be  reconcilable  with  the  genius  of  the  people  of  Americii,  and 
with  Ih'e  Jandamental  principles  of  Ike  Revolution,  or  with  that  honorable 
determination  wliieh  animatea  every  votary  a(  freedom,  to  rest  all  our  polit- 
ical e.vpcrinietits  on  (be  capacity  of  .mankind  for  self-government.  If  the 
plan  of  (be  Convention,  therefore,  be  fuund  to  depart  from  the  republiean 
character,  its  advocates  must  abandon  it,  as  no  longer  dcfunsible." 

Mr.  Madison  proceeds,  at  some  length,  to  di.'^cuss  the  ques- 
tion, "What  are  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  republican 
form"?  After  distinctly  repudiating  the  aristocracies  and 
oligarchies  of  Holland,  Venice,  Poland,  and  England,  as  not 
being  republican,  though  sometimes  "dignified,"  very  impro- 
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perly,  "with  the  appellation,"  Mr.  Madison  proceeds  further 
to  define  a  republican  government  as  one  whose  officers  are 
appointed  by  the  people,  &c.  *'  It  is  essential  to  such  a  gov- 
eminent,"  says  he,  "  that  it  be  derived  from  the  great  body  of 
ioeietff^  NOT  from  an  inconsiderable  portion,  or,  a  favored  class 
of  it."  And  this  is  the  same  Mr.  Madison,  who,  in  the  Con- 
vention for  drafting  the  Constitution  which  he  was  now  re- 
commending, had  insisted  that  the  instrument  must  not  recog- 
nize the  legality  of  slavery. 

The  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  was  thus  success- 
fiilly  urged  upon  the  people,  by  representing  it  as  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  Government  upon  **  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution  " — ^the  principles  of  76, — the  principles  promul- 
gated so  effectively  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had  said — 

^The  tnie  foundation  of  republican  government  is  the  equal  rights  or 
ETBBT  ciTiziir,  in  his  person  and  property,  and  in  their  management,*' 
and  who  had  explicitly  designated  the  slaves  as  "citizens/'* 

In  No.  8i  of  "  The  Federalist "  several  pages  are  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  what  was  evidently  understood  to  be  a 
vital  point,  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  who  were  so  soon  to 
decide  on  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  proposed  Con- 
stitution. 

"  The  most  considerable  of  the  remaining  objections,"  says 
the  writer,  "is,  that  the  plan  of  the  Convention  contains  no  bill 
ofrights.^^ 

The  writer  speaks  of  "  the  intemperate  partizans  of  a  bill  of 
rights,"  and  of  their  *'  zeal  in  this  matter."  This  shows  that 
many  of  the  people  were  sensitive  on  this  point,  and  that  the 
friends  of  the  proposed  Constitution  were  afraid  of  its  being 
rejected  in  consequence. 

And  how  did  "  The  Federalist "  successfully  allay  this 
jealousy,  and  persuade  the  people  to  adopt  the  proposed  Con- 
stitution ? 


*  With  what  execration  should  the  Btatesmnn  be  loaded,  who,  permitting  om  half 
of  the  eiliuns  thus  to  trample  upon  the  rights  of  the  others  transformn  those  into 
dtfspotfi,  and  these  into  enemies,  destroys  the  morals  of  the  one  part,  and  the  am</r 
fotrim  of  the  other.'*— iVo(««  on  Virginia, 
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It  was  dona,  first,  by  citing  a  number  of  specific  provisions 
in  tte  Constitution,  equivalent,  (as  was  claimed)  to  so  many 
corresponding  items  in  a  bill  of  rights ;  and,  second,  by  citing 
the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution,  setting  forth  its  objects 
"  (o  secure  tlie  bkssinga  of  lihfrty"  kc  to  "  the  people  of  the 
United  States."  This  Preamble,  as  being  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  its  very  basis,  to  which  all  the  rest  was  con- 
formed, was  represented  as  being  not  only  a  bill  of  rights  in 
the  general,  but  "  n  better  recognition  of  popular  rights  "  than 
could  otherwise  have  been  framed,  and  less  liable  to  be  set 
aside,  under  a  "plausible  pretence,"  by  men  "disposed  to 
usurp  power."* 

The  objectors,  bad  desired  such  a  bill  of  rights  as  several  of 
the  States,  particularly  Massachusetts,  had  already  adopted, 
and  under  which,  before  that  lime,  the  Courts  of  Massachusetts 
had  decided  slavery  to  be  illegal.  Yet  "  The  Federalist"  as- 
sured them  that  the  Constitution  was  more  than  the  equivalent 
of  such  bills  of  rights. 

It  was  under  the  pressure  of  expositions  and  arguments 
like  these,  from  leading  members  of  the  Convention,  that  the 
people  were  persuaded  to  ratify  the  Constitution  that  had  been 
elaborated  with  closed  doors.  They  ratified  it  with  "the 
understanding,"  so  frequently  expressed  by  and  among  them, 
that  the  Constitution  was  in  favor  of  freedom.  We  know  of 
DO  record  in  which  the  ratification  of  that  instrument  was 
urged,  either  at  the  North  or  at  the  South,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  tlie  guaranty  of  any  form  of  despotism— or  on  the 
ground  that  the  conflieting  interests  of  liberty  and  slavery 
had  been  compromised.  The  whole  current  of  the  political 
literature  of  that  period  forbids  the  idea  that  any  such  appeals 
could  have  been  adventured. 

But  the  people,  though  they  ratified  the  Constitution,  were 
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not  satisfied  to  do  so  without  insisting  upon  important  amend- 
ments. The  Conventions  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and 
Bhode  Island,  proposed  a  provision  as  follows : 

**  No  FRBKMAir  oaght  to  be  taken,  imprisoned,  or  disseized  of  his  free- 
bold,  liberties,  pririleges,  or  franchises,  or  outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  in  any 
manner  despoiled  or  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property,  but  bt  thb 
LAW  OP  TBI  LAND.'^ — ElHoCs  Debates y  658. 

New  York  proposed  a  different  provision : 

**  No  PBBSON  ought  to  be  taken,  imprisoned,  or  disseized  of  his  freehold, 
or  be  exiled,  or  deprived  of  his  privileges,  franchises,  life,  liberty,  or  pro- 
perty, but  by  due  process  of  law." — 1  Ibid,  328. 

These  various  propositions  came  before  Congress,  and  that  body,  at  its 
first  session,  agreed  upon  several  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  which 
were  subsequently  ratified  by  the  States.  That  which  related  to  personal 
liberty  was  expressed  in  these  comprehensive  words  : 

••  No  person  •  ♦  •  •  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law." — Cons.,  Amend.,  Art.  5. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  as  an  important  historical  fact,  that  this 
remarkable  provision  is  an  amendment,  coming  in  after  the 
original  instrument  had  been  ratified,  thus  over-riding  and 
controlling,  like  all  other  amendments,  whatever  in  the  origi- 
nal instrument  may  have  been  supposed  to  be  of  a  contrary 
bearing. 

The  ratification  of  Ehode  Island  was  longest  withlield,  and 
was  most  remarkable  in  its  mode  of  expression.  It  was,  in 
fact,  conditional  It  specified  a  long  list  of  declarations  of 
rights,  and  then  said : 

"  Under  these  impressions,  and  declaring  that  the  rights  aforesaid  cannot 
he  abridged,  and  that  the  explanations  aforesaid  are  consistent  with  the  said 
Constitution,  and  in  confidence  that  the  amendments  hereafter  mentioned 
will  receive  an  early  and  mature  deliberation,  and  conformably  to  the  5th 
article  of  said  Constitution,  speedily  become  parts  thereof :  We  the  said 
delegates,"  &c.,  &c.,  "  do  assent  to  and  ratify  the  said  Constitution." 

Among  these  declarations  of  rights  were  some  equivalent 
to  those  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Among  the  proposed  amendments,  above  mentioned,  was 
the  following : 

"  As  a  traflic  tending  to  establish  or  continue  the  slavery  of  any  part  of 
the  homao  species,  is  disgraceful  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  humanity,  that 
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■■001  this  it  is  seen,  that  the  State  whose  citizens  were  moat 

lly  engaged  in  the  lucrative  importation  of  slaves,  the  only 

Ke,  perhaps,  that  was  growing  rich  by  (Ae  conlmitaiice  of  ihe 

e  system,  consented  to  ratify  the  Federal  Constitution  only 

I  condition  that  the  traffic  should  be  speedily  prohibited.  No 

Jher  ratification  of  the  Constitution  was  ever  made  by  Rhode 

lland.     She  never  cojisented  to  the  twenty  years'  delay  of  that 

Irohibition. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

OP  DEBECT  ANTI-SLAVERY  EFFORTS,  INCLUDING  ECCLESIASTI- 
CAL ACTION,  FROM  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  REVOLUTION  TO 
THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  LAST  CENTURY,  AND  THE  ABOLITION 
OF    SLAVERY  IN  THE  NORTHERN  STATES. 

Hepablication  of  Hopkins'  Dialogue  (1785)— Edwards'  Sermon  (1791)— Anti-Slavery 
HeeUng  at  Woodbridgc,  N.  J.  (1788) — Abolition  Societies  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  Delaware — 
Names  of  distinguished  abolitionists — Memorial  to  Leg.  of  New  York,  by  Jay, 
Hamilton,  &c — Petitions  to  Congress,  by  B.  Franklin  and  others — Discussions  in 
Congress — William  and  Mary  College  (Va.) — Action  of  Methodist  E.  Conference — 
Presb.  General  Assembly — Baptists — Action  of  the  States — Virginia,  Delaware, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont — Massachusetts — Pennsylvania — New  Hampshire,  Con- 
necticut— New  York — New  Jersey — Census  of  remaining  slaves.  r 

Significant  as  are  the  facts  recorded  in  the  two  preceding 
chapters,  they  would  fail  of  producing  their  full  and  proper 
impression,  unless  connected  with  an  account  of  other  move- 
ments witnessed  at  the  same  time,  and  extending  to  a  still 
later  period  of  our  history.  It  was  not  in  the  National  Coun- 
cils alone,  the  resolutions  and  acts  of  Congress,  the  corres- 
ponding proceedings  of  State  and  County  Conventions,  the 
action  of  State  legislatures,  and  the  declarations  of  prominent 
statesmen,  that  the  rising  of  sentiment  against  slavery  was 
apparent.  Then,  as  at  other  times,  under  popular  institu- 
tions, such  manifestations  were  to  be  regarded  as  evidences  of 
a  still  broader  and  deeper  current  of  public  opinion,  that  was 
producing  them.  Then,  as  now ;  here,  as  in  Great  Britain, 
the  public  bodies  and  functionaries  nearest  to  the  people, 
fireshest  from  their  bosom,  most  accessible  to  their  inspection, 
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aiiii  most  directly  and  vitally  amenable  to  them  ("  Represen- 
tatives" and  "Commons,"  in  distinction  from  "Lords"  and 
"Senates"),  vere  most  deeply  imbued  with  the  principlca  of 
justice  and  freedom — a  general  fact  of  incalculable  weight  in 
the  argument  for  thoroughly  democratic  institutiong. 

And  back  of  this  general  public  sentiment  against  slavery, 
were  the  moral  influences  that  had  been  operating  in  that 
direction — the  religious  testimonies  and  the  ecclesiastical  action 
before  mentioned.  The  power  of  the  press,  and  of  voluntary 
association,  irrespective  of  sect,  followed  soon  afterward. 

The  first  edition  of  Hopkins'  Dialogue  was  published  at 
Norwich,  Connecticut,  early  in  1776,  as  before  stated.  Its 
circulation  was  esteasive,  and  is  known  to  have  produced  a 
powerful  impression  upon  the  minds  of  reflecting  men,  includ- 
ing some  in  high  stations.  A  second  edition  was  issued  in 
New  York  in  1785,  "  by  vote  of  the  society  for  promoting 
the  manumission  of  slaves" — of  which  John  Jay  was  Presi- 
dent, and  which  had  been  formed  January  25th  of  that  same 
year. 

Another  publication,  of  great  weight  and  influence,  was  the 
celebrated  sermon  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  of  New  Ilaven, 
Conn.,  afterwards  President  of  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
preached  before  the  Connecticut  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Freedom,  kc,  Sept,  15,  1791.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  logical 
argument,  and  was  extensively  circulated  by  the  manumission 
and  abolition  societies  of  that  period,  as  it  has  been  since  by 
the  more  modern  anti-slavery  societies. 

By  these  two  publication,';,  the  argument  against  slavery 
was  placed  upon  a  deeper  and  broader  theological  and  meta- 
physical basis,  and  was  pushed  to  more  startling  and  radical 
conclusions,  than  in  any  previous  writings  on  the  subject  with 
which  we  arc  acquainti^d.  And  it  may  safely  be  said  tliat  no 
later  writers  have  gone  beyond  them  in  aftirming  the  inlicrent 
sinfulness  and  deep  criminality  of  slaveholding,  and  the  duty 
of  immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation.  Pariieularly 
is  this  true  of  the  sermon  of  Edwards.  If  others  have  insisted 
upon  these  poinla  with  more  vehemence  of  declamation,  or 
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with  a  more  brilliant  display  of  rhetoric,  there  is  no  one  who 
has  more  deliberately  and  triumphantly  demonstrated  those 
tmths  by  a  process  of  cool  iron-]inked  argument,  placing  it 
forever  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  unsettle  them,  without 
dethroning  the  moral  sense,  rejecting  the  inductions  of  reason, 
and  abjuring  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  not  known  that  any 
writer  or  public  speaker  of  any  note,  has  ever  attempted  to 
grapple  with  that  sermon,  attempting  to  criticize,  or  to  con? 
fute  it.  And  yet  this  forbearance  cannot  be  because  the  lan- 
guage employed  is  more  smooth  and  mild  than  that  of  other 
writings  that  have  been  criticized  as  denunciatory.  The 
preacher  distinctly  charges  upon  the  slaveholder  the  crime  of 
man-stealing,  and  the  repetition  of  the  crime  every  day  he 
continues  to  hold  a  slave  in  bondage.  He  charges  him  also 
with  "  theft  or  robbery" — nay,  with  "  a  greater  crime  than  for- 
nication, theft,  or  robbery."  He  predicts  that,  "  if  we  may 
judge  the  future  by  the  past,  within  fifty  years  from  this  time 
it  will  be  as  shameful  for  a  man  to  hold  a  negro  slave,  as  to 
be  guilty  of  common  robbery  or  theft.''  In  an  appendix,  Dr. 
Edwards  answers  objections  against  immediate  emancipation, 
just  as  modern  abolitionists  answer  them  now. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which  the  abolition  societies  of 
the  last  century,  directed  by  the  patriots  of  the  American 
Revolution,  the  founders  of  the  Union,  the  framers  and 
the  adopters  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  were  intent  to  circu- 
late through  the  country.  If  some  of  them,  as  statesmen,  did 
not  fully  carry  out  the  idea  of  immediate  emancipation  taught 
in  such  writings,  they  circulated  them  among  the  people, 
nevertheless.  These  were  the  efiective  weapons  of  their  war- 
fare against  slavery,  so  far  as  they  succeeded  at  all.  By  these 
doctrines,  mainly,  the  public  conscience  was  reached,  and  the 
measures  put  in  progress,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  some  of  the  States.  The  doctrines  are  none 
the  less  true  and  trustworthy  because  the  partial  adoption  of 
them  produced  but  partial  and  tardy  results.  If  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  some  of  the  States  was  so  slow  and  gradual  as 
to  occupy  a  whole  generation  or  more  in  the  process,  if  in 
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some  others  it  sli!I  lingers,  or  hna  been  indefinitely  postponed, 
while  the  system  has  strengthened  itselfj  and  the  slave  power 
has  assumed  the  control  of  the  nation  and  stealthily  reversed 
its  policy,  the  fault  does  not  lie  in  the  teachings  of  Hopkins 
and  Edwards,  but  in  the  mistaken  prudence  of  those  who 
thought  it  more  wise  and  safe  to  follow  but  partially  in  prac- 
tice what  was  admitted  to  be  right  and  true  in  the  abstract. 
To  this  single  fallacy,  the  failure  of  the  Eovolutionary  aboli- 
tionists, in  their  intended  overthrow  of  American  slavery, 
may  be  distinctly  traced.  "  The  ruse  of  gradualism,"  iden- 
tical witli  deferred  repentance  for  sin,  produced  its  accustomed 
and  legitimate  fruits.  It  deceived  them,  as  it  deceives  the 
greater  portion  of  mankind. 

We  may  honor  their  earnest  endeavors,  nevertheless,  and 
rejoice  in  the  success,  however  limited,  with  which  their  labors 
were  croivned.  It  should  be  ours  to  emulate  their  love  of 
freedom,  and  avoid  their  mistakes,  the  repetition  of  which 
would  be  less  excusable  in  us. 

An  important  and  highly  spirited  anti-slavery  meeting  is 
Baid  to  have  been  held  at  Woodbridge,  New  Jersey,  appro- 
priately convened  on  the  4tli  of  July,  1783,  just  seven  years 
after  the  Declaration  of  inalienable  rights  that  was  now  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  manfully  and  successfully  sustained. 
Dr.  Bloomfield,  father  of  Governor  Bloomfield  of  New  Jersey, 
is  said  to  have  presided  on  that  joyous  occasion,  which  was 
celebrated  by  a  public  dinner,  for  which  was  provided  a 
roasted  ox — a  circumstance  that  attests  the  general  and  cor- 
dial attendance  of  the  citizens.  Who  could  have  predicted 
the  era  of  pro-slavery  mobs  against  abolition  meetings  then? 
Who  would  have  looked  for  biblical  defences  of  slavcholding, 
from  the  high  places  of  Princeton?  Who  would  have  be- 
lieved that  churches  and  pulpits,  generally,  throughout  the 
country,  would  ever  be  closed  against  the  discussion  of  slavery, 
for  fear  of  "  disturbing  the  peace  of  our  Zion  7"  Who  would 
have  believed  that  anti-slavery  agitation  would  ever  have  been 
regarded  with  abhorrence,  as  adverse  to  "the  perpetuity  of 
our  glorious  Union  ?"     What  value  could  the  patriots  of  that 
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day  liave  attached  to  any  union  that  was  not  cemented  on  the 
basis  of  fireedom,  and  designed  for  its  guaranty? 

ABOLinOy  SOCIBTIES. 

It  may  he  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  manumission  and 
abolition  societies  of  this  period,  or  to  fix,  accurately,  the  pre- 
dse  dates  of  their  organization.  The  particulars  that  follow 
embody  what  we  have  at  command. 

Dr.  Holmes,  in  his  "  American  Annals,"  says  that  the  Abo- 
Htion  Society  of  Pennsylvania  was  formed  in  1774,  and  was 
enlarged  in  1787.  Hildreth,  in  his  "  History  of  the  United 
States,"  says  the  Pennsylvania  Society  was  the  first.  Edward 
Needles,  in  his  "Historical  Memoir  of  the  Pennsylvania  Soci- 
ety for  the  abolition  of  Slavery,  the  relief  of  free  negroes  un- 
lawfully held  in  bondage,  and  for  improving  the  African  race," 
says  the  first  associated  action  in  Philadelphia  was  a  meeting 
of  a  few  individuals  at  the  Sun  tavern  in  Second-street,  April 
14,  1775,*  when  a  society  was  formed  "  for  the  relief  of  free 
negroes  unlawfully  held  in  bondage."  The  society  met  four 
times  in  1775,  and  adjourned  to  meet  in  1776 ;  but,  on  account 
of  the  war,  no  meeting  occurred  till  February,  1784,  after 
which  its  meetings  were  continued  till  March,  1787,  when  the 
Constitution  was  so  revised  as  to  include  prominently  '*  the 
abolition  of  slavery ^^^  as  in  the  above  title.  Of  this  Society,  Dr. 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  chosen  President. 

The  New  York  "  Society  for  promoting  the  Manumission 
of  Slaves,  and  protecting  such  of  them  as  have  been  or  may 
be  liberated,*'  was  formed  January  25,  1785,  as  before  men- 
tioned. Of  this  society,  John  Jay  was  the  first  President. 
On  being  appointed  Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States,  he  re- 
signed, and  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  Alexander  Hamilton,  who 
held  the  office  a  few  months,  until,  on  receiving  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Federal  cabinet,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and 
BOOh  after  his  place  was  filled  by  "  Gen.  Matthew  Clarkson, 
the   United  States  Marshal  for  New  Yorkj  a  very  pious,  good 


*  One  year  later  than  tho  statement  of  Dr.  Holmes. 
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man,  and  belonging  to  a  different  species  froni  the  general 
raoc  of  slave-catcbiug  marshalB,"* 

May  5,  1786,  the  commiltee  of  the  New  York  Society  re- 
ported that  a,  similar  society  was  about  to  be  estabUshed  at 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  In  1788  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
addressed  their  corresponding  members  in  Ehode  Island, 
about  vessels  fitting  out  there  in  defiance  of  the  laws  against 
the  slave  trade.  In'  1791  the  Rhode  Island  Societyis  alluded 
to  as  having  memorialized  Congress,  in  conjunction  with  the 
abolition  societies  of  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Baltimore,  Virginia,  and  two  societies  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Maryland. 

-  The  Maryland  Abolition  Society  was  formed  in  1789.  The 
Connecticut  Abolition  Society  in  1790 ;  the  Virginia  Abolition 
Society  in  1791.  The  New  Jersey  Society  "for  promoting 
the  Abolition  of  Slavery,"  in  17£)2. 

The  Maryland  and  Virginia  Societies  had  auxiliaries  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  those  States. 

There  was  also  a  society  in  Delaware.  In  l79i,  ten  socie- 
ties met  in  convention  in  Philadflpbia,  and  continued  to  meet 
annually,  for  a  number  of  years  afterwards. 

Of  the  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society,  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  chosen  President,  and  Benjamin  Rush  Secretary,  both  sign- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  first-named 
just  returned  from  the  convention  that  drafted  the  Federal 
Constitution.  Among  the  ofGcers  of  the  Maryland  Society 
was  Samuel  Chase,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  afterwards  Judge  of  the  United  States'Supreme 
Court,  and  Luther  Martin,  a  member  of  tlie  Constitutional 
Convention.  Of  the  Connecticut  Abolition  Society,  Dr.  Ezra 
Stiles,  President  of  Yale  College,  was  the  first  President,  and 
Simoon  Baldwin  was  Secretary. 

"  Among  oilier  distinguislipd  indLviduala  who  were  efficient  officers  of 
these  abolition  socicLics,  and  delegates  fmrn  their  respective  Slate  socieliea, 
at  the  annual   meeliiigs  of  the  American  Convention  for  Promoting  the 
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Abolidon  of  Slavery,  were  Hon.  Uriah  Tracy,  United  States  Senator  from 
Connecticat;  Hon.  Zephaniah  Swifl,  Chief  Justice  of  the  same;  Hon. 
Cssar  A.  Rodney,  Attorney-Geneml  of  tho  United  States ;  Hon.  James  A. 
Bayard,  United  States  Senator  from  Delaware  ;  Got.  Bloomfield,  of  New 
Jersey ;  Hon.  Wm.  Rawlc,  the  late  venerable  head  of  the  Philadelphia 
bar ;  Dr.  Casper  Wistar,  of  Philadelphia ;  Messrs.  Foster  and  Tillinghast, 
of  Rhode  Island  ;.  Messrs.  Ridgley,  Buchanan,  and  Wilkinson,  of  Maryland  ; 
and  Messrs.  Pleasants,  McLean,  and  Anthony,  of  Virginia." — Power  of 
Congreii,  &c.,  pp.  30, 31. 

These  Abolition  Societies  and  the  officers  and  members  of 
them  were  not  idle.  They  agitated  the  subject,  circulated 
publications,  and  petitioned  legislative  bodies. 

In  1786,  John  Jay  drafted  and  signed  a  memorial  to  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  against  slavery,  and  petitioning  for 
its  abolition,  declaring  that  the  men  held  as  slaves  by  the 
laws  of  New  York,  were  free  by  the  law  of  God.  Among  the 
other  petitioners  were  James  Duane,  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  afterwards  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  States  and  Chancellor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  many  other 
eminent  citizens  of  the  State.* 

Nor  were  petitions  addressed  only  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  in  which  the  petitioners  resided.  The  doctrines  of 
moral  and  political  non-intervention  with  the  delicate  subject 
had  not  then  been  discovered.  The  dogma  that  Congress  has 
nothing  to  do  with  slavery  in  the  States  does  not  appear  to 
have  obtained  general  currency  at  that  period.  These  state- 
ments are  believed  to  express  simple  Instorical  facis^  and  appli- 
cable up  to  a  point  of  time  after  the  Federal  Constitution  had 
been  drafted,  discussed,  and  adopted,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  that  Constitution  organized  and  put  in  operation. 
A  few  particulars  will  suffice  to  justify  these  statements. 

Both  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  Abolition  Societies,  at  an 
early  day,  sent  up  memorials  to  Congress.  We  have  not  at 
hand  the  precise  dates,  nor  is  this  important.  The  dates  of 
the  organization  of  these  societies,  particularly  that  of  Vir" 


•  MSS.  bj  Hon.  Wm.  Jay. 
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ginia,  make  it  evident  that  their  petitiona  were  addresBed  to 
the  new  Federal  Government.  The  Connecticut  Abolition 
Society  sent  up  a  petition  in  1791.  The  Society  of  Friends 
and  the  Pennsylvania  AboHtion  Society  had  done  so,  still 
eai-lier,  and  their  petitions  came  before  the  first  Congress 
under  the  new  Constitution,  and  were  debated  February  12th, 
1700.* 

Tlicse  petitions  were  addressed  to  Congress.  What  ooiild 
the  petitioners  have  supposed  that  Congress  had  to  do  with 
the  subject?  The  Foreign  Slave  Trade,  at  that  time,  appears 
to  have  been  interdicted  by  most  of  the  States,  in  conformity 
with  the  original  compact  of  1774,  and  was  not  resumed,  even 
■by  South  Carolina,  as  has  already  been  stated,  until  1803. 
And  among  the  "compromises  of  the  Constitution,"  since 
■claimed,  a  prominent  one,  and  the  best  authenticated,  is  that 
which  prevented  Congress  from  interdicting  the  foreign  traffic, 
until  1808.  The  cession  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  not 
accepted  by  Congress  until  July  16,  1700,  some  time  after  the 
■presentation  of  the  Pennsylvania  petition.  The  scat  of  the 
Federal  Government,  then,  and  for  some  years  afterwards, 
was  at  Philadelphia.  By  the  ordinance  of  1787,  slavery  had 
been  prohibited  in  the  North  Western  Territory,  and  no  one 
anticipated  the  admission  of  any  new  slave  states.  What, 
then,  was  there  for  Congress  to  do,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  non-intervention  now  entertained?  What  was  it  that  the 
pctilLonor.'i  asked?  Against  what  did  they  petition?  And 
where  did  it  exist? 

A  copy  of  the  Pennsylvania  petition  is  before  us,  and  por- 
tions of  those  from  Connecticut  and  Virginia. 

The  Connecticut  petitioners,  (Prcs.  Stiles,  Simeon  Baldwin, 
&c.}  say : 


•  sir.  Wi^Ur?  piimplikl  and  llie  IM-^yl;,  Bdl  civo  llic  diilc  i:«0,  Uiit  IV.i^liiii-tuji 
vai  not  iiiniiifiirjicJ  until  April  SOtli  of  Iliut  vcur,  uiiil  tho  ■'  first  r<Mi;.'ri;Ka''  c<im- 
mcncetl  Us  first  Kwiion,  April  7lli.  I!«-iilcs,  Mic  pctilion  of  llic  Pemisylvnnin  So- 
dcly,  BijriicJ  hj-  Boujamiii  Frniiklin,  na  pvililJBlieJ  in  llio  Lihrtg  l!f!t,  Vicara  dato 
Fob.  S,  1700,  aiid  tlie  Jourmil  of  Coogrefa  nicntiuiia  Ub  prcaeiitulioii,  Feb.  12, 17W. 
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petttifMien  haTe  long  beheld  with  grief  oar  fellow-men  doomed  to  perpe- 
tual bondage  in  a  eoontiy  wliich  boasts  her  freedom.  Your  petitioners 
are  fiodly  of  opinion  that  calm  rdlection  will  at  last  convince  the  world  that 
TBX  WHOLE  8T8TBM  OP  Amebioan  8LATBRT  is  unjuBt  in  its  nature,  isor 
politic  in  its  principles,  and  in  its  consequences  ruinous  to  the  industry  and 
enterprise  of  the  citizens  of  THESE  STATES.'' 

The  "  Virginia  Society  for  the  Abolition  (/Slavery,"  &c., 
in  addressing  the  Congress  of  iJie  United  States,  say  : 

^  Your  memorialists,  folly  aware  that  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  and 
that  SLAVERY  is  not  only  an  odious  degradation,  but  an  outrageous  viola- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  essential  rights  of  human  nature,  and  utterly  repug- 
nant to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  which  breathes  '  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  men,'  lament  that  a  practice  so  inconsistent  with  true  policy 
and  the  inalienable  rights  of  men,  should  subsist  in  so  enlightened  an  age, 
and  among  a  people  professing  that  all  mankind  are,  by  nature,  equally  en- 
titled to  freedom." 

"  The  memorial  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  promoting 
the  abolition  of  Slavery,"  &c.,  addressed  "to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States"  contains  the 
following : 

**  Your  memorialists,  particularly  engaged  in  attending  to  the  distresses 
arising  from  SLAVERY,  believe  it  to  be  their  indispensable  duty  to  present 
this  subject  to  your  notice.  They  have  observed,  with  real  satisfaction, 
that  many  important  and  salutary  powers  are  vested  in  you,  for  •  pro- 
moting the  welfare  and  securing  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  the  PEOPLE 
of  the  UNITED  STATES  ;'•  and  as  they  conceive  that  these  blessings 
ought  rigljtfully  to  be  administered,  without  distinction  op  color,  to  all 
descriptions  of  people,  so  they  indulge  themselves  in  the  pleasing  expecta- 
tion that  nothing  which  can  be  done  for  the  relief  of  the  unhappy  objects 
o(  their  care,  will  be  either  omittod  or  delayed. 

**  From  a  persuasion  that  equal  liberty  was  originally  the  portion,  and  is 
still  the  birth-right  of  all  men,  and  influenced  by  the  strong  ties  of  humanity 
and  the  principles  of  their  institution,  your  memorialists  conceive  themselves 
bound  to  use  all  justifiable  endeavors  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  slavery,  and 
promote  a  general  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  freedom.  Under  these 
impressions,  they  earnestly  entreat  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  slavery ; 
that  you  will  be  pleased  to  countenance  the  restoration  to  liberty  of 

♦  This  lansrnago  is  evidently  taken  from  the  Preamble  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. "  We,  the  people  of  the  United  8tatefi,  in  order  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fiu^,  and  Bceure  the  blessings  of  liberty,"  <&c,  &q. 
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IhoH  unhappv  tarn,  who,  alone,  in  lAu  land  ej  Jrccdom,  are  degraded  jn(e 
perpetual  bondage,  and  wlin,  amid  the  general  Juj  or  surrounding  freemen. 
sre  groaning  in  *ervile  subjection  ;  that  toe  will  dbvisc  mkakb  for  rk. 

(lOTlNC    THIS    IBCONSiSTKNCT    Oir    CB*B*CTM      mon      TU.     AMERICAN 

PEOPLE  J  Ihat  you  will  promote  merey  and  justice  towards  this  distressed 
race  ;  and  that  you  will  step  to  the  very  verge  of  the  power  rested  in  you 
for  discouraging  every  spctics  of  traffic  in  the  persons  of  our  fdlow-nion. 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN,  PRKaroE!»T."« 
PiiiLiDELPHU,  Feb.  3,  1790.  \Ftdetid  Gaztttt,  1700.] 

DISCUSSIONS  IN  CONGRESS. 

IIow  were  these  petitions  understood  in  Congress  ?  How 
were  they  received  and  treated?  "Were  thej  understood  to 
look  in  the  direction  of  a  general  removal  of  slavery,  as  well 
as  the  slave  trade?  Were  the  petitioners  dcnouuced  as  fa- 
natics and  madmen  ?  Was  the  application  j'cpelJed  a.i  treason 
against  the  Constitation  and  the  Union?  On  the  other  hand, 
were  tlierc  any  who  expressed  a  readiness  "to  espouse  their 
cause"?  The  reader  of  the  fDllowing  extracts  from  the  dis- 
cussions, wil!  judge. 

In  the  dehatc  on  the  petition  from  Pennsylvania,  ^tr.  Par- 
ker, of  Virginia,  said: 

"  I  liopc,  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  petition  of  these  rcspcclabh  people  will  be 
attended  la,  with  all  the  readiness  tlic  impnrtaitcc  of  its  object  demands ; 
and  1  cannot  help  expressing  the  pleasure  I  feel  in  finciitif;  to  contidcrahh  a 
part  of  the  rommunily  attending  to  matters  of  such  a  niomenlous  concern 
to  the  future  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people  uf  America.  I  tbinli 
it  my  duty,  as  a  rilizcn  nf  the  Union,  to  espoi-pe  TttsiH  cai'se." 

Mr.  Page,  of  Virginia  (afterward  Governor)  "was  in  fivor  of  flie  coiii- 
mitmcnt.  lie  hoped  that  the  designs  of  the  respectahle  rncmoriali.'its  would 
not  he  stopped  ot  tho  threshold,  in  order  to  preclude  a  fair  discussion  of  the 
prayer  of  the  memorial.  With  respect  to  the  alarm  that  was  apprehended. 
fae  conjectured  there  was  none ;  but  there  might  he  Just  cause,  if  the  me- 
morial was  HOT  taken  Into  consideration.  He  placed  himself  in  the  case 
of  the  slave,  and  said  that,  on  hearing  that  Congress  had  refused  In  listen  U'l 
the  decent  suggestions  of  a  respectable  part  of  the  community,  he  shouM 
infer  that  llie  general  Government,   from  wincii  was   expected   cheat 

*'  This  WHS  probahlj  tho  last  important  public  act  of  Franklin,  vko  died  iko 
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oooD  WOULD  RESULT  TO  BVBRY  CLASS  OP  CITIZENS,*  had  shot  their  ears 
against  the  Toice  of  humanity,  and  he  shoald  despair  of  any  alleviation  of 
the  miseries  he  and  his  posterity  had  in  prospect.  If  anything  could  induce 
him  to  rebel,  it  most  be  a  stroke  like  this,  impressing  on  his  mind  all  the 
horrors  of  despair.  But  if  he  was  told  that  application  was  made  in  his 
behalf,  and  that  Congress  were  willing  to  hear  what  could  be  urged  in  favor 
of  discouraging  the  practice  of  importing  his  fellow-wretches,  he  would 
Crust  in  their  justice  and  humanity,  and  wait  the  decision  patiently.'* 

Mr.  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania :  "  I  cannot,  fur  my  part,  conceive  how  any 
person  can  be  said  to  acquire  propertt  in  another  ;t  but — enough  of 
those  who  reduce  men  to  the  state  of  transferable  goods,  or  use  them  like 
beasts  of  burden,^  who  deliver  them  up  as  the  patrimony  or  property  of 
another  man.^  Let  us  argue  on  principles  countenanced  by  reason  and 
becoming  humanity.  I  do  not  know  how  far  I  might  go  if  1  was  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  United  States,  and  those  people  were  to  come  before  me, 
auid  claim  their  emancipation;  but  I  am  sure  I  would  go  as  far  as  I  could. '*^ 

Mr.  Burke,  of  South  Carolina,  said  :  *'  He  saw  the  disposition  of  the 
House,  and  ho  feared  it  would  be  referred  to  a  committee,  maugre  all  their 
opposition." 

Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  said  :  '^  that  on  entering  inta  this  govern- 
ment, they  (South  Carolina  and  Georgia)  apprehended  that  the  other  States, 
not  knowing  the  necessity  of  the  citizens  of  the  Southern  States,  would, 
from  motives  of  humanity  and  benevolence,  be  led  to  vote  for  a  general 
emancipation;  and,  had  they  not  seen  that  the  Constitution  provided 
against  the  effect  of  such  a  disposition,  I  may  be  bold  to  say  they  never 
would  have  adopted  it." 

*^  In  the  debate,  at  the  same  session,  May  13th,  on  the  petition  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  respecting  the  slave  trade,  Mr.  Parker,  of  Virginia, 
said  :  *  He  hoped  Congress  would  do  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  restore 
to  human  nature  its  inherent  privileges,  and,  if  possible,  wipe  out  the 
stigma  that  America  labored  under.  The  inconsistency  in  our  principles, 
with  which  we  are  justly  charged,  should  be  done  away,  that  we  may  show, 
by  our  actions,  the  pure  beneficence  of  the  doctrine  we  held  out  to  the 
world  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence.^ " 

**  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  said :  *  It  was  the  fashion  of  the  day 
to  favor  the  liberty  ok  the  slaves.  *  •  •  What  is  to  be  done 
for  compensation  1    Will  Virginia  set  all  her  negroes  free  1     Will  they  give 


•  Here,  again,  wc  find  the  negro  Blavea  expressly  designated  as  citizeM, 

t  Another  blow  at  the  idea  of  the  legality  of  slavery. 

X  How  does  this  hurmonizo  with  the  Constitutioual  obligation  of  delivering  up 
fugitive  slaves  i 

%  A  pregnnnt  hint  of  the  spoaker^s  impression  of  the  duties  of  the  Federal 
Coarts. 
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Dp  the  money  ihey  hii»e  cost  Ihem,  and  lo  whom  ?  Wlirn  thin  practice 
cumea  lo  be  tried,  then  tho  sound  of  liberty  will  lose  those  chirms  wbieh 
make  it  gtaleful  to  the  ravished  car.'  " 

"  Mr.  Madison,  of  V'irgiais :  '  The  dicLites  of  humanity,  the  principles 
of  (he  people,  the  national  safely  and  happiness,  and  prudent  policy,  require 
il  of  us.  The  Constilulion  hns  particularly  called  our  attention  to  it.  •  • 
1  coneeiru  the  Constilution  in  this  particular  was  fonned  in  order  that  thr 
Government,  whilst  it  was  restrained  from  laying  a  total  prohibition,  might 
be  ahle  to  give  some  testimony  of  the  t^nso  of  America,  with  respect  to 
the  African  trade.  "  *  •  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  by  expressing  a 
national  disapprobation  of  the  trade,  we  may  dtslroy  it,  and  Bate  out 
country  from  reproachea,  and  our  posterity  from  the  imbecility  e»er  atten- 
dant on  a  country  filled  vith  slaves.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  harah 
to  tliG  hearing  of  gentlemen  who  entertain  different  sentiments  from  me,  or 
diflerent  sentiments  from  those  I  represent.  But  if  there  is  any  one  point 
in  which  il  is  clearly  the  policy  or  this  nation,  so  far  as  we  conslitn- 
tionally  can,  to  vary  the  practice  obtaining  under  some  of  the  State  Go- 
opposed  lo  the  practice." — Cong.  R/Jg.,  t.  i.,  pp.  308-19  ;  WeliTi  Poorer  of 
Cong,,  Ac.,  pp.  30-39. 

There  may  be  some  difficulty  in  appreliending,  clearly,  the 
import  of  some  of  the  expressions  used  in  this  debate.  This 
may  be  owing  to  our  making  a  broad  distinction,  now,  which 
seems  scarcelj'  to  have  been  recognized  at  all,  then,  between 
the  slave  trade  and  slavery.  It  seems  to  have  been  taken  for 
granted  that  the  prohibition  of  the  former  would  involve, 
virtually,  the  e.ttinction  of  the  latter.  Georgia  had  desired  a 
respite  of  twenty  years,  which,  by  the  Constitution,  had  been 
granted.  Thus  far  the  hands  of  Congress  were  tied.  Thus, 
at  least,  it  was  understood  by  the  speakers.  2Viw  tvas  Oie  com- 
promise claimed.  T!iis  exposition  of  the  position  of  the  speak- 
ers, if  it  be  correct,  enables  us  to  understand  the  drift  of  their 
arguments.     What  then  do  we  find  ? 

First,  we  have  the  presentation  of  petitions,  some  of  them 
said  to  be  in  respect  to  the  slave  trade,  others  of  them  (inclu- 
ding that  of  Dr.  Franklin)  as  evidently  bearing  upon  "sla- 
very" itself,  desiring  for  the  slaves  their  "restoration  to 
liberty,"  and  that  Congress  would  '^devise  mrans,"  in  some 
way,   for    "removing  this  inconsistency  from  the  American 
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AarackrJ*  The  two  descriptions  of  petitionB  appear  to  have 
had  the  same  object,  and  to  have  been  received  and  considered 
accordingly. 

Next,  we  have  two  gentlemen  from  Virpnia  decidedly 
"  espousing  the  cause  "  of  the  petitioners,  followed  up  by  a 
representative  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  same  side. 

Then,  we  have  a  specimen  of  the  opposition,  from  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia ;  and  finally,  an  effort,  by  Mr.  Madison, 
to  reconcile  the  difference  between  the  parties,  though  strong- 
ly leabing  to  the  side  of  the  petitioners,  and  declaring  that  he 
represerUedj  for  his  constituents,  those  sentiments. 

The  main  object  of  the  slave  party,  seems  to  have  been  to 
stave  off  present  action.  The  House,  and  the  Country,  they 
saw  and  acknowledged,  were  disposed  to  be  against  them — 
disposed  to  liberate  ^^iJie  slaves.'^  They  pleaded  the  consti- 
tutional compromise,  that  is,  the  postponement  till  1808. 
Yet  they  raised  the  question  of  compensation^  as  much  as  to 
intimate  that  if  the  country  was  ready  to  meet  their  demands 
in  this  respect,  they  might  waive  their  constitutional  objec- 
tions. And  this  was  then  the  extent  of  South  Carolinian 
and  Georgian  opposition  1  "  Humanity  and  benevolence,^^  they 
admitted,  was  on  the  side  of  the  petitioners,  and  of  those 
who  might  "  vote  for  a  general  emancipation."  Not  a  word 
of  the  dangers  of  turning  the  slaves  loose.  Not  a  single 
threat  of  dissolving  the  Union.  Not  a  lisp  of  the  sacred  guar- 
anties of  the  Constitution,  of  the  obligation  to  protect  and 
extend  slavery ! 

From  the  advocates  of  liberty,  in  the  House,  then,  we  hear 
no  concessionsof  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution.  Those, 
they  left  in  the  hands  of  their  opponents,  and  in  the  hands 
of  the  illustrious  pacificator  between  the  two  parties.  And 
even  his  (Mr.  Madison's)  speech,  would  be  accounted  a  radical 
abolition  harangue,  were  it  uttered  in  Congress  now.  It  is 
instructive  to  ponder  these  contrasts.  We  need  to  be  disa- 
bused of  our  vague  impressions  and  educational  prejudices,  if 
we  would  understand  the  relation  of  slavery  to  our  political 
institutions,  as  at  first  established. 
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Little  incidents,  ofteo,  more  tban  imposing  official  docu- 
ments, anil  public  records,  reveal  public  cljaracter,  and  assist 
us  to  understand  the  spirit  iind  temper  of  a  particular  age 
or  people.  "In  1791,  the  university  of  William  and  Mary, 
in  Virginia,  conferred  upon  Granville  Sharp,  of  Engfand,  the 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Latcs."*  Who  was  Granville  Sharp? 
And  by  what  discoveries  in  the  sublime  science  of  jurispru- 
dence had  Granville  Sharp,  a  clerk  in  the  ordinance  depart- 
mentofGreat  Britain,  commendedliimself  to  a  Virginian  Uni- 
versity, for  EG  distinguishing  an  honor?  The  reader  of  the 
preceding  chapters  understands.  Granville  Sharp  had  dis- 
covered and  announced  the  utter  and  absolute  illegality  of  sla- 
very under  the  tegis  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  English  Common  Law.  AVith  this  dis- 
covery ho  had  enlightened  the  British  mind,  had  reversed  tho 
legal  decisions  and  opinions  of  York  and  Talbot — of  Black- 
stone  and  Mansfield,  Without  a  seat  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  nay,  without  the  credentials  that  could  entitle  him,  by 
the  usages  of  Court,  to  stand  up  in  its  presence  and  plead  a 
cause,  Granville  Sharp,  by  the  simple  force  of  his  lofty  intel- 
lect and  indomitable  and  righteous  jiurpose,  had  laid  ijis  hand 
on  that  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  compelled  it  to  do  (unwil- 
lingly enough)  his  bidding,  in  the  decree  th.it  "  slaves  cannot 
breathe  in  England."  More  than  this — Gj'anvillc  Sharji,  per- 
ceiving that  this  decree  was  binding  on  the  colonics  of  Bri- 
tain, as  well  as  on  the  mother  country,  had  solemnly  admon- 
ished the  British  prime  minister  of  his  high  rcsjumsibilitics 
in  this  respect,  and  with  all  the  majestj'  of  a  holy  prophet  had 
charged  him,  on  the  peril  of  his  soul,  to  lose  no  time  in  sup- 
pressing slavery  in  America.  This  was  the  higli  merit  of  Gran- 
ville Sharp.  For  this,  he  wore,  meekly,  the  clustering  homage 
of  the  wise  and  good,  of  two  licmisphcres.  Tire  University 
of  William  and  Mary,  in  Virginia,  eagerly  honored  herself 
by  honoring  Granville  Sharp.  What  a  change  has  since 
taken  place!     Had  Granville  Sharp  lived  to  visit  the  Uiiiver- 
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sity  of  William  and  Mary,  in  1886,  his  temerity  would  pro- 
bably have  cost  him  his  life.  He  would  have  subjected 
himself  to  the  liability  of  being  ignominiously  and  uncere- 
moniously hanged  up,  without  judge  or  jury,  or  condemned 
to  death  under  the  laws  of  the  State.*  Were  the  public  sen- 
timent of  Virginia,  and  of  the  whole  country,  now,  what  they 
were  in  1791,  those  English  philanthropists  who  are  now  de- 
nounced as  impertinent  intermeddlers,  would  be  fair  candi- 
dates for  the  highest  honors  of  the  University  of  William  and 
Mary,  in  Virginia. 

Can  it  be  credible  that  a  change  of  sentiment  like  this  can 
have  come  over  Virginia,  and  over  the  nation,  without  bring- 
ing along  with  it  new  maxims  of  state  policy,  new  principles 
of  jurisprudence,  new  views  of  the  relation  of  slavery  to  our 
Constitution  and  laws? — and  with  these — of  necessity — new 
usages  of  Constitutional  exposition, — new  conceptions  of  the 
relations  described  by  it,  and  of  the  obligations  and  rights 
growing  out  of  those  relations  ?  May  it  be  assumed,  without 
scrutiny,  that  the  usages  and  expositions  with  which  we,  in 
fJiis  age,  have  become  familiarized,  are  trustworthy  ? 


♦  No  exaggeration  in  this.  The  very  writings  of  Granville  Sharp  could  not  have 
been  safely  circulated  in  Virginia  in  1835,  if  indeed  they  can  be  at  present.  On 
charge  of  having  circulated  anti -slavery  writings,  Dr.  Reuben  Crandall  was  arrested 
and  tried  for  his  life,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  on  prosecution  of  the  late 
Francis  S.  Key,  E?q.,  one  of  the  most  popular  citizens  of  the  District.  The  "  incen- 
diary publications,"  for  the  publishing  of  which  the  late  R.  G.  Williams,  of  New 
York,  wa«  indicted,  and  demanded  to  be  given  up  to  the  authorities  of  Alabama, 
by  the  Executive  of  that  State,  included  the  writings  of  Granville  Sharp,  and 
nothing  beside  them  that  could  have  been  more  offensive  than  they  must  have 
been.  Nothing  more  strongly  condemnatory  of  slavery  and  of  slaveholders  could 
have  been  found  in  the  papers  pillaged  from  the  U.S.  mail  at  Charleston,  and  burnt. 
By  the  laws  of  Virginiii,  the  publishing  or  circulating  of  publications  having  a  tett- 
dency  to  excite  slaves  or  free  people  of  color  to  insurrection  or  resistance,  is  punished 
with  thirty-nine  lashes ;  the  second  with  deaths  Amos  Dresser,  though  without  the 
forms  of  a  legal  trial,  suffered  a  public  whipping  in  Tennessee.  Whatever  may  have 
appeared  on  the  antiquated  statute  books  of  Virginia,  in  1791,  the  simple  incident 
we  have  re<K>rded  affords  evidence  of  the  change  of  public  sentiment  wo  have  de- 
eeribed— a  change  the  more  marked,  in  proportion  as  the  sentiment  of  1791  was  in 
qiposttioo  to  her  own  statntes. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  BODIES — METHODISTS. 

The  position  and  language  of  ecclesiastical  bodies  at  that 
era,  funiiah  another  significant  feature  of  our  history. 

Ill  llie  year  ITSO,  the  scnlimentii  of  the  Methodist  aocietics  in  ttiia 
country  were  thus  exprr^sscd  iu  the  minutes  of  the  Ciinfercncc  Ibi  that  year: 

"  Tho  Conference  aeknowled^s  that  alavery  ia  cantrar;  to  Ihe  kwi  of 
God,  man,*  and  nature,  hurtful  lo  soejely ;  contrary  to  Itie  dirUtns  uf  eon- 
Ecieiiru  anil  pure  religion,  and  doing  what  wo  would  not  that  others  should 
do  uritK  IIS,  and  Iliey  pass  their  disap probation  upon  all  our  fiiends  who  keep 
Blavea,  and  they  adviso  their  fieedom." — A.  S.  Manual,  Ay  SuHtleHand, 

p.  aa. 

In  1785,  the  following  language  was  held  by  the  M,  E. 
Church : 

"We  dii  hold  in  th«  dee)icst  a,)iii<irreiii:e  the  practice  of  slavery ,  sod  aliaJI 
notecase  to  seek  its  deslruelion,  hy  all  wise  and  prudent  mcana." 

Tlic  following  is  extracted  from  Sunderland's  Anti-Slavery 
Manual,  published  in  1837  : 

Frnm  T.ee'a  Ilislory  of  the  Methodists,  p.  101,  we  learn  that  the  M.  E. 
Church  was  organized  with  a  number  of  evprcss  rules  on  the  suhjecl  which 

of  them  «aa  as  follows  ; 

"  10 very  member  in  our  Society  shall  legally  execute  and  record  an  instru- 
ment [for  ihe  purpose  uf  selling  every  slave  in  his  possession  free]  within 
the  Bpnpeof  two  years." 

Another  was  as  follows  : 

"  I'A-cry  person  concerned  who  will  not  comply  with  these  rules,  shall 
have  liberty  quietly  to  withdraw  from  our  Society  within  twelve  months 
folliiwina  the  notice  being  given  bim  as  aforesaid  : — otherwise,  the  assistant 
shall  exclude  him  from  the  Society." 

Another  rule  declared  that 

"Tluise  who  bought  or  sold  shivcs,  or  gave  them  awny,  unless  on  purpose 
to  free  them,  should  be  expelled  immediately." 

*  "Contrary  to  the  laws  of  tnon."  lUre  wc  find  another  idmiafinn  of  Iha  ille- 
pilitv  i>r  shivi'ry,  cnrrc'poiulins  iiith  the  dnvtriiiFii  of  Graiivillo  Shiirp.  tlic  decision 
of  l.'i,nl  MuuHflgLd  hi  tlic  Suiiicr>ct  cii.'<c,  tlie  osprrssiono  of  I)r.  Hopkins,  the  dccla- 
mlifU  of  Jiiinrs  Mnilifon,  nnd  thf  speech  in  CoiinrcssorMr,  Seott,  of  I'enusvlvania. 
Were  all  [liesc  i^iior^ut  C[.tllH^iof.Is  ?    Or  him  Miivcrj  becomo  lepaliicl  .iuee'f 
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**  And  forty  yean  ago**  (t.  e.  in  1797),  the  discipline  of  this  church  con- 
tained the  following  directions  on  the  subject : 

**  The  preachers  and  other  members  of  oar  Society  are  requested  to  con- 
nder  the  subject  of  negro  slavery,  with  deep  attention,  and  that  they  impart 
to  the  Gerteral  Conference^  through  the  medium  of  the  Yearly  Conferences, 
or  otherwise,  any  important  thoughts  on  the  subject,  that  the  Conference 
may  bare  full  light,  in  order  to  take  further  steps  towards  eradicating 
this  enormous  eril  from  that  part  of  the  Church  of  God  with  which  they 
are  eonnected.  The  Annual  Conferences  are  directed  to  draw  up  addresses 
for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  to  the  legislatures  of  those  States 
in  which  no  general  laws  hare  been  passed  for  that  purpose.  These 
addresses  shall  urge,  in  the  most  respectful  but  pointed  manner,  the  neces- 
sity of  a  law  fur  the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves.  Proper  committees 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Annual  Conferences,  out  of  the  most  respectable 
of  our  friends,  for  conducting  the  business ;  and  presiding  elders,  elders, 
deacons,  and  travelling  preachers,  shall  procure  as  many  proper  signatures 
as  possible  to  the  addresses,  and  give  all  the  assistance  in  their  power,  in 
BViRT  RBSPKCT,  to  aid  the  committees,  and  to  forward  the  blessed  under- 
taking. Let  this  be  continued  from  year  to  year,  till  the  desired  end  be 
accomplished.*' — A.  S.  Manual,  pp.  58-9. 

These  directions  were  not  a  dead  letter.  Persons  still  living 
can  remember  the  circulating  of  anti-slavery  petitions,  and 
the  distributing  of  Wesley's  Tract  on  Slavery,  by  the  Metho- 
dist travelling  preachers,  as  a  part  of  their  official  business. 
So  late  as  the  year  1803,  the  Hymn  Books  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  published  by  Ezekiel  Cooper  for  the  M.  E.  Book 
Concern,  at  Philadelphia,  contained  advertisements  of  the 
"Tract  on  Slavery."  Ilere  then  was  the  entire  Methodist 
Episcopal  connection  organized  into  a  society  for  anti-slavery 
agitation,  its  Annual  Conferences  inviting  free  discussion  and 
seeking  for  more  light,  its  preachers  and  church  officers  circu- 
lating anti-slavery  publications  and  petitions  to  legislative 
bodies.  The  contrast  with  later  times  we  cannot  stop  here 
to  present 

PRESBYTERIANS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  adopted, 
in  179-^  a  note  to  the  one  hundred  and  forty-second  question 
in  the  larger  Catechism,  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  in  the 
words  following : 
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"  1  Tim.  1  :  10.  '  The  law  is  made  for  mas-steai^bs.'  Thia  crime, 
amojig  Ihe  Jews,  exposed  the  perpclralora  of  ii  to  capital  punishment, 
KKCidua  3t  :  16,  an:l  tlie  apoade  here  clasaes  (hem  with  sinners  or  llie  first 
nnk.  The  word  he  uses,  in  ita  original  import,  coQipreheads  all  who  iro 
.concerned  in  bringing  any  of  llie  humun  race  inUi  slavery,  ot  retaining  them 
in  if.  Hominum  J'urct,  qui  'ten-oi,  wl  libroi  abJucvnl,  rclinent  vendunt,  vel 
tmiml.  Stealers  of  men  are  those  »vho  hring  off  slasea  or  freemen,  and 
KEEP,  SELL,  or  BUY  THEM.  To  Steal  &  fteemno,  says  Grotius,  is  the  highest 
kind  of  (heft.     In  other  instances  wc  only  steal  human  properly,  hnt  when 

selves,  are  constituted  hy  the  original  grant,  lords  uf  the  earth.  Gen.  I ;  SB. 
Vide  Poll  Synopsin  in  toe." 

BAPTISTS. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Cummillee  of  the  Baptists  of  Virgin!^  in 

1783,  the  following  point  came  up. — SeinpU'r  Hiit .  of  Saplisls  in  Yirginia. 

"  Whether  a  petilion  Bliould  be  ofleced  to  Ihe  General  Assembly,  praying 

th:it  the  yoke  of  slavery  may  bo  made  more  tolerable.     Rercrred  to  the  neit 

"  178'J.  At  this  session  the  propriety  of  liercdit.iry  slavery  was  also 
lakfn  up,  and  after  some  time  employed  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject, 
the  following  resolution  vas  offered  by  Eld.  John  Lcland,  and  adopted  ; 

■'  Rcsutced,  That  slavery  is  a  violent  deprivaiion  of  the  riphls  of  nature, 
and  inconsistent  with  republican  government,  and  therefore  (we)  recommend 
it  to  our  brethren  to  make  use  of  every  measure  to  extirpate  this  horrid 
evil  from  the  land  ;  and  pray  Almighty  God  thai  our  honorable  legislature 
may  liave  it  in  their  power  to  proclaim  Ibe  great  jiihilcc,  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  good  policy." — "  Facts  for  B.iplist  C/iurclies,"  p.  305. 

Aclion  in  Vennout. — The  minutes  of  the  Shaftsbury  Asso- 
ciation, in  1792,  contain  an  exprossion  against  the  slave  trade, 
and  in  favor  of  universal  libcrtv. — lb. 

"  .\ccording  to  Benedict  (History  of  the  Baptists,  first  edition),  there  was, 
in  1805,  an  Association  of  Baptists  in  Norlbern  Kentuchy,  who  separated 
themselves  from  slaveholding  Haptists,"  &c.  "  l''lii.  Uavid  Barrow,  once 
a  Virpinii  slaveholder,  became,  after  emancipating  bis  slaves,  one  of  their 
principal  men.  lie  wrote  a  pamphk-t  on  slavery,  entitled  'Involuntary, 
unmerited,  perpetual,  absolute,  bereJitary  slavery,  examined  on  the  princi- 
ples of  nature,  reaaim,  justice,  policy,  and  Scripture.' — Otbcr  prnmiiient 
ail voe ales  of  these  principles  were.  Elders  Dodge,  Carman,  Sutton,  Holmea, 
Tarrant,  Grijg,  and  Smith."— /i.  p.  360. 
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LEGISLATiyB  AJTD  JUDICIAL  ACflON". 

Legislatiye  and  judicial  action  against  slavery  in  several  of 
the  States,  was  the  natural  result  of  the  moral  and  religious 
influences  described  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapters,  and 
on  the  whole  the  effects  may  be  considered  commensurate 
with  the  causes  operating  for  the  production  of  them.  If  it 
be  said  that  the  gradual  and  prospective  emancipation  pro- 
vided for  by  the  legislatures  of  several  States  did  not  corres- 
pond with  the  doctrines  of  the  inherent  sinfulness  of  slavery 
and  of  the  duty  of  immediate  and  unconditional  abolition, 
insisted  on  by  Hopkins  and  Edwards,  and  exemplified  by 
some  of  the  Congregational  churches,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  testimonies  were  not  fully  received  and  adopted  by 
some  of  the  eminent  statesmen  at  the  head  of  the  anti-slavery 
societies  by  whom  these  writings  had  been  circulated.  Ideas 
of  supposed  necessity,  expediency,  or  convenience,  were  per- 
mitted to  modify  and  control  the  direct  and  full  application 
of  principles  admitted  to  be  true  and  right  in  the  abstract. 
Those  testimonies,  moreover,  had  been  counteracted  and  neu- 
tralized by  the  gradual  and  tardy  action,  with  few  exceptions, 
of  ecclesiastical  bodies,  including  even  the  Society  of  Friends. 
It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  work  of  purification  in 
the  State  would  be  more  speedy  and  thorough  than  in  the 
Church. 

A  paragraph  from  an  Appendix,  by  Dr.  Hopkins,  to  the 
second  edition  of  his  Dialogue  on  Slavery,  printed  at  New 
York,  under  sanction  of  the  Manumission  Society,  in  1785, 
embraces,  in  a  few  words,  an  account  of  the  progress  that  had 
been  made  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  early  in 
1776. 

*'  Since  the  publication  of  this  Dialogue,  many  things  have  been  done  and 
steps  taken  towards  a  reformation  of  this  evil.  In  the  States  of  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Hampshire  the  slavery  of  the  blacks  is  wholly  abolished. 
And  it  is  one  of  the  fundamental  articles  in  the  Constitution  of  the  proposed 
State  of  Vermont,  that  no  slavery  shall  be  tolerated  there.  The  States  of 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  lower  counties  of  the 
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Delaware,  have  provided  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slarery,  and  have 
ordered  ihut  all  ttie  blacks  who  ali&ll  be  liercafler  bora  ia  lhc«e  Sutea,  shall 
be  free  at  a  certain  age.  and  that  no  more  alases  shall  be  introduced  among 
them.  And  the  State  of  Virginia  has  repealed  a  law,  which  was  formsrljr 
in  force  there,  agajnst  the  freeing  of  the  blacks,  and  dow  allowi  the  maateia 
of  slaves  to  free  them  when  they  plen»e.  TbuB,  all  tkk  Status  but  tiyk,' 
have  manircsted  a  dispoailion  la  promote  the  freedom  of  tlie  Africans.t 
And  aumbers  of  slaves  have  been  liberated  bj  their  maeters,  nndet  a  con- 
viction of  the  iinrigbleousneu  of  holdinn  them  in  slavery.  Thii  ii  a  great 
advance  in  the  desired  reformation,  and  has  given  gronnd  to  hope  that 
slavery  will  be  wholly  aboliihed  in  all  llie  United  Stales  of  America." 

To  this  it  might  have  been  added,  that  "io  the  Convenlioa 
that  fjrmod  the  Constitution  of  Kentucky,  in  1780,  the  effort 
to  prohibit  slavery  waa  nearly  Buccessful."  "But  for  the 
great  influence  of  two  large  elaveholdcrs — Messrs.  Breckin- 
ridge and  Nicholson  " — the  measure,  it  is  believed,  would 
hnve  been  cuTTicA.—"  Power  of  Congress,"  kc.  p.  3i. 

Virginia,  in  178C,  enacted  that  every  slave  imported  into 
the  Comraonweallh  should  be  free. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Virginia  should  have  since 
re-enacted  bcr  laws  against  emancipation,  and  in  msny  ways 
sought  to  strengthen  the  slave  system.  In  Delaware,  too, 
there  must  have  been  some  retrograde  steps,  though  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  has  greatly  diminished  since  1785. 

Ill  1777,  the  people  of  Vermont  met  in  Convention  and 
proclaimed  Vermont  an  independent  State.  The  first  article 
of  ihcir  bill  of  rights  exeludod  slavery.  Though  not  admit- 
ted into  the  Confederacy  (owing  to  !=ome  claims  of  Now  York) 
till  178y,  Vermont  has  the  honor  of  having  first  provided  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery.      Seventeen  slaves  are  indeed  set 

"  The  flatciiicit  Bliould  lmv«  been  >U,  vii.  Nciv  York,  Miirjlaiid,  New  Jcrsfv,  Uia 

(.f  tlio  Briier. 

t  Virghiiii  and  Dc[]iH'are,  it  tccin-a,  nvrc  Ihtit  counted  upon  an  being  on  llic  Kida 
ol'  frceiioni,  ivbilo  Kew  York  and  Nun'  Jeracy  ttu-ru  reckoned  on  the  other  aide. 
Anulhcr  fiict  to  lie  ailjustod  to  the  current  tlivory  of  vonitiliitioiiul  gusrutilies,  which 
would  |>^e^cllt  to  as  New  York  aud  New  Jcrxvv  rtfiisinc  Io  cuino  iiilo  tbe  Union, 
uules«  ^'l^t;iuia  uid  Delaware  would  enter  into  Ihe  "conipDCt"  to  hunt  fugitive 
tbtvce,  &c. '. 
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down  to  Vermont  in  the  census  of  1790.     The  revised  Con- 
stitution of  1793  retains  the  prohibition  of  slavery. 

**  In  Massachusetts,  it  was  judicially  declared,  soon  ader  the  RcTolution, 
that  slarery  was  virtually  abolished  by  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  issue 
of  a  female  slare,  Uiough  born  prior  to  the  Constitution,  was  born  free." — 
KtnVs  Commentary,  p.  253. 

*'  In  Massachusetts,  all  the  negroes  in  the  Commonwealth  were,  hy  their 
new  Constitution,  liberated  in  a  day,  and  none  of  the  ill  consequences 
objected,  followed,  either  to  the  Commonwealth  or  to  individuals." — Appen-- 
dix,  hy  Dr.  Edwards,  to  his  Sermon  against  Slavery,  Sept.  15,  1701. 

In  giving  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  the  case  of  the  Com- 
monwealth versus  Thomas  Aves,  in  1833,  Chief  Justice  Shaw 
said : — 

**  How,  or  by  what  act  particularly,  slavery  was  abolished  in  Massachu- 
setts, whether  by  the  adoption  of  the  opinion  in  Somerset's  case,  as  a  decla- 
ration and  modification  of  the  Common  Law,  or  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  or  by  the  [State]  Constitution  of  1780,  it  is  not  now  very 
easy  to  determine,  and  it  is  a  matter  rather  of  curiosity  than  utility,  it  being 
agreed  on  all  hands  that,  if  not  abolished  before,  it  was  so  by  the  declara- 
tion of  rights."  #  ♦  #  "  Without  pursuing  this  inquiry  further,  it  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  the  case  before  us,  that  by  the  Constitution 
adopted  in  1780,  slavery  was  abolished  in  Massachusetts,  upon  the  ground 
that  it  is  contrary  to  natural  right  and  the  plain  principles  of  justice. 
The  terms  of  the  first  article  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  arc  clear  and 
explicit.  '  All  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  and  have  certain  natural,  essen- 
tial, and  inalienable  rights,  which  are  the  right  of  enjoying  and  defending 
their  lives  and  liberties,  that  of  acquiring,  possessing,  and  protecting  pro- 
perty.'— ^It  would  be  difficult  to  select  words  more  precisely  adapted  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery." — Pickering*s  Reports,  pp.  209-10. 

The  suggestion  of  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  that  slavery  may 
have  been  abolished  in  Massachusetts  by  the  National  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  may  be  startling  to  some  readers,  but 
the  similarity,  not  to  say  identity  of  that  declaration  with  the 
article  in  the  Massachusetts  Constitution,  and  the  coincidence 
of  both  with  the  well  known  powers  of  the  Common  Law,  as 
applied  and  exemplified  "in  Somerset's  case,"  may  induce  the 
inquiry  whether  or  how  either  one  of  the  three  "  acts  *'  speci- 
fied by  Judge  Shaw  could  have  had  power  to  abolish  slavery, 
unless  either  of  Vie  others  possessed  likewise  the  same  power? 
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The  answer  to  this  query  seems  suggested  by  the  intimntion 
of  Judge  Shaw,  that  "it  is  matter  rather  of  curiosity  tlian 
utility"tofix  upon  a  selection  of  the  implements  or  "acta" 
of  freedom.* 

The  first  Federal  Census,  1790,  contains  no  enumeration  of 
slaves  in  Massachusetts. 

In  Pennsylvania  a  law  was  pasacd  the  first  of  March,  1780, 
declaring  all  persons  born  in  the  State  after  that  day,  to  bo 
free  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years.  Penalty  seventy-five 
pounds  for  carrying  a  slave  beyoud  the  limits  of  the  Statc.f 

The  first  section  of  this  act,  of  the  nature  of  a  preamble, 
recapitulates  the  condition  into  which  the  colonies  were  ex- 
pected to  be  reduced  by  the  tyranny  of  Great  Britain,  the 
grateful  sense  due  for  so  great  a  providential  deliverance,  and 
the  corresponding  obligation  and  privilege  of  extending  the 
bk'ssiiigd  of  freedom  to  others.  The  second  section  brings 
directly  into  view  the  condition  of  the  negro  slaves,  and  the 
demands  of  justice  on  their  behalf,  and  then  proceeds  to  the 
enactment  above  described. 

There  were  those,  it  would  seem,  who  were  not  satisfied 
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Tlie  cit-o  mentioned  by  Wikilibnrn  confirms  very  »lro 
slavery  via  nn  iilegni  in  tho  Calmifi,  hcfore  the  Itevuhil 
admitted  to  linTO  been  iti  K-ialaiid. 

1  ticnius  of  Tumperaiico,  Se;l.  19,  lEES,  coritil  fi-oni  Fr, 
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with  this  partial  and  tardy  justice.  "  Petitions  in  favor  of  the 
oppressed  Africans  "  were  again  presented  to  the  Legislature 
in  1798,  and  a  committee  made  a  favorable  report,  March  8. 
They  intimated  that  if  the  Bill  of  Eights,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  the  paternal  character  and  overruling 
providence  of  a  common  Creator,  were  to  be  recognized,  "  the 
petitioners  but  speak  the  divine  will,  in  requesting  that  this 
evil  be  done  away  from  the  landy* 

Of  the  specific  points  of  this  petition,  and  of  the  legislative 
action  bad  on  it,  we  are  not  informed.  The  United  States 
census  for  Pennsylvania,  in  1790,  exhibits  3,737  slaves,  and 
in  1840,  sixty-four. 

It  deserves  notice  that  the  eflForts  of  that  period  had  refer- 
ence to  the  removal  of  slavery  "from  the  land,"  and  not 
merely  from  particular  portions  of  it. 

In  New  Hampshire,  slavery  was  said  to  have  been  abolished, 
by  constitutional  declarations  of  rights,  similar  to  those  of 
Massachusetts,  adopted  in  1783,  and  taking  effect  in  June, 
1784.  And  yet,  singularly  enough,  the  census  of  1790  shows 
158  slaves  in  New  Hampshire,  and  even  that  of  1840  gives 
one  !  By  what  tenure,  and  under  wliat  circumstances  or  pre- 
texts slaves  are  held  in  New  Hampshire,  we  arc  not  informed. 
State  Constitutions,  it  seems,  as  well  as  National  Declarations, 
may  be  violated  in  practice,  but  the  legalily  of  such  practices 
presents  another  question — the  same  that  was  agitated  by 
Granville  Sharp  in  Great  Britain. 

Bhode  Island,  the  very  seat  of  the  African  Slave  Trade, 
was  the  seat  also  of  early  efforts  in  flxvor  of  freedom.  The 
exact  date,  or  the  precise  form  of  the  earliest  legislative  move- 
ments are  not  before  us,  but  a  note  of  Dr.  Hopkins  to  his 
Dialogue,  in  1776,  mentions  a  proposed  act,  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  negroes  into  this  colony,  and  asserting  the 
rights  of  freedom  of  all  those  hereafter  born  or  manumitted 
within  the  Fame."  He  gives  the  preamble  to  this  proposed 
act  in  the  following  words : 


Statates  of  Pennsylvania,  v'ulf  National  Era,  Aug.  22,  1350. 
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"  Wlieteas.  the  inhabitants  of  America  are  generally  enfraged  in  the 
preBen'atinn  of  their  own  riglits  and  liberties,  among  which  those  of  per- 
Banal  freedom  mueC  bo  considered  as  the  greatesl ;  and,  as  Uiuse  who  are 
desirous  of  enjoying  all  the  advanlagea  of  liberty  [hcmselvee  eliould  be 
willing  lo  extend  personal  libctty  to  othen,  therefuro,  be  it  enacted,"  Sec. 

"la  it  possible,"  exclaims  Hopkins,  "that  anyone  should 
not  feci  the  irresistible  force  of  this  reason  ?"  In  a  note  to 
the  second  edition,  in  1785,  he  adds: 

"  Since  the  above  vma  publiahed,  the  General  Aasennbly  of  that  State 
have  made  a  law,  that  all  the  blacks  bom  in  it  after  March,  1764,  ire  mado 
free.  And  the  masters  who  iuve  slavea  under  forty  years  old,  are  autho- 
ti'^cd  lo  free  them,  witlinut  being  bound  to  support  them  if  oTterwEurds  thej 
should  be  unable  lu  support  themselves." 

Tbe  census  of  1790  reports  952  slaves  in  Rhode  Island,  and    ■ 
in  1840,  riVE. 

In  Connecticut,  a  law  providing  for  the  gradual  abolition 
of  slavery  was  enacted  in  1784.  In  1790,  the  number  of 
slaves  in  that  State  was  2,759 ;  in  1840,  there  were  only  SEV- 

ENTKKN. 

In  New  York,  "  in  1799,  an  act  of  gradual  emancipation 
was  passed,  declaring  all  children  born  thereafter  to  be  free, 
males  when  coming  to  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  and  females  at 
twenty-five.  A  fine  of  two  hundred  and  fltty  dollars  was  the 
penalty,  and  the  freedom  of  the  slave  was  the  result  of  an 
attempt  to  sell  him  out  of  the  State.  Although  masters  were 
allowed  to  travel  with  their  slaves,  yet  under  severe  fines 
they  were  obliged  to  return  them;  or,  under  oath,  to  make 
proof  that  unavoidable  accident  prevented  the  returning, 

"  III  1S17  another  act  was  passed,  declaring  all  slaves  to  be 
free  in  1827,  and  on  July  4tli  of  that  year  the  act  took  effect, 
and  every  slave,  neiirly  ten  thousand,  was  manumitted  without 
compvnsuUon  lo  their  oiciiers."^ 

And  yet,  from  some  cause,  the  ccn.sus  for  1840  reports  four 
slaves  in  tiic  State  of  New  York.  In  1700  there  were  21,324, 
being  nearly  three-fourths  as  many  as  there  were  in  Georgia 

•  H.  W.  Bccclicr,  .V™  i'orl;  TriUnt,  Jnim  1, 18M. 
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at  ihat  time,  neaxly  twice  as  many  as  there  were  then  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  more  than  six  times  as  many  as  there  were  in  Ten- 
nessee !  The  proportion,  when  the  Federal  Constitution  was 
adopted  a  year  or  two  previous,  could  not  have  greatly  varied, 
throwing  New  York,  at  that  time,  and  for  several  years  after- 
wards, somewhat  conspicuously,  into  the  ranks  of  the  Slave 
States.  Even  down  to  1800  there  were  20,343  slaves,  the 
number  having  decreased  but  881  in  ten  years. 

New  Jersey  took  measures,  in  1804,  for  the  prospective 
abolition  of  slavery,  but  the  process  must  have  been  a  tardy 
one.  In  1790  the  number  of  slaves  was  11,423.  In  1840,  it 
was  674. 

In  1820  an  act  was  passed  emancipating  all  slaves  born 
after  1805  at  the  age  of  twenty -five  years,  and  imposing  a  fine 
of  one  hundred  dollars  and  imprisonment  for  transporting 
slaves  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State,  except  slaves  of  full  age 
who  freely  consented  to  go,  before  a  judge  of  one  of  the  courts 
in  private. — Statutes  of  New  Jersey/,  Congress  Library,  National 
Era,  August  22,  1850. 

In  April,  1846,  a  law  was  passed  and  approved,  ostensibly 
abolishing  slavery,  and  declaring  that  every  person  then  held 
in  slavery  was  free,  subject,  however,  to  certain  restrictions, 
which  retain  the  same  persons  under  the  control  of  their  mas- 
ters, ybr  an  indefinite  period,  as  apprentices.  They  are  to  **  serve 
until  discharged,^'  and  the  master  is  permitted  "to  discharge 
them  by  a  writing  executed  in  the  presence  of  at  least  one 
witness,  provided  the  apprentice  be  of  sound  mind,  and  capa- 
ble of  procuring  a  livelihood,  and  upon  certificate  of  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor  and  two  justices  of  the  peace,  to  such  capa- 
city," &c.,  &c.  Such  is  the  definition  of  freedom,  and  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  in  New  Jersey  ! — MSS.  hy  Gov,  Haines, 

The  census  of  1840  records  3  slaves  in  Ohio,  3  in  Indiana, 
331  in  Illinois,  11  in  Wisconsin,  and  16  in  Iowa.  The  only 
States,  at  that  time,  without  slaves,  were  Massachusetts,  Maine, 
Vermont,  and  Michigan.  A  short  list  of  really  ?ion-slave- 
holding  States  I 

In  the  States  now  commonly  denominated  non-slaveholding, 
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there  were,  ia  1776,  by  computntion,  -16,099  slaves.  In  1790 
there  were,  by  ceusus,  40,870,     In  1840,  there  were  1,129. 

This  decrease,  though  cliiefly  the  effect  of  legislative  and 
judiciil  action,  was  not  wholly  so.  By  voluntJiry  manumia- 
fiions,  the  slave  population  must  have  been  very  essentially 
diminished.  Particularly  must  this  have  been  the  case  in 
Rhode  Island,  where  the  dimunition  between  1776  and  1790, 
an  interval  of  only  fourteen  years,  was  from  4,370  to  932, 
since  the  law  of  1784  liberating  only  those  who  were  bom 
aftpr  that  time,  could  have  operated  only  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  in  checking  the  increase  of  slave  popidation,  lo 
Pennsylvania,  too,  where  legislation  had  only  liberated  those 
born  after  1780,  we  find  the  decrease  of  slaves  between  the 
years  1776  and  1790,  to  have  been  from  10,000  to  3,737. 
Church  action,  rather  than  legislative  or  judicial,  ia  to  be 
orcditcd  ivlth  these  manumissions  in  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode 
Island. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  South  Carolina,  between 
1776  and  1790,  exhibits  a  decrease  of  slave  population,  from 
110,000  to  107,094,  while  the  slaves  of  New  York,  in  the 
same  time,  increased  from  15,000  to  21,324.  But  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  in  S.  Carolina  had  increased,  in  1840,  to 
327,038. 

The  increase  of  slavery  in  the  Southern  States,  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  decrease  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
States,  In  1776  the  number  of  slaves  in  these  is  computed  at 
456,000.  In  1790,  by  census,  it  was,  567,527.  In  1840,  it 
was  2,4815,126,  including  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Thu?,  while  in  one  part  of  the  country,  the  slave  population 
increased  froni  less  than  hnlf  a  million  to  nearly  two  and  a 
half  millions,  in  another  part  of  the  country  it  was  diminished 
from  above  46,000  to  a  little  more  than  1,100. 

This  diminution,  whether  in  the  form  of  voluntary  manu- 
missions, or  in  consequence  of  legislative  or  judicial  action, 
may  be  traced,  almost  entirely,  to  the  moral,  religious  and 
political  innueuces,  exhibited  in  this  and  the  preceding 
chapters.     But  for  these,  the  eastern,  middle,  and  north-western 
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States — in  despite  of  all  that  has  been  said  of  soil  and  climate 
— would  probably  have  been  overspread  with  the  foul  stain 
and  the  blighting  curse  of  slaveholding.  It  was  the  prevail- 
ing moral  sentiment  of  the  North  that  led  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery  there.  This  is, manifest  from  the  fact  that  the  eman- 
cipated slaves  and  their  children,  are  for  the  most  part,  still  to 
be  found  at  the  North.  They  were  not,  in  anticipation  of 
emancipation  acts,  exported  to  other  States,  to  any  observable 
extent. 

When,  in  1827,  ten  thousand  slaves  were,  in  one  day,  set 
free,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  they  remained  on  the  soil, 
and  it  is  not  known  that  a  single  slave  had  been  sold  into 
another  State,  in  anticipation  of  that  long  expected  event. 
Transportation  has  never  been  made,  in  these  States,  a  condi- 
tion of  freedom ;  nor,  until  after  the  organization  of  the 
(Colonization  Society,  was  their  removal  sought  as  an  advantage 
to  the  communities  in  which  they  resided. 
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CHAPTER  Xr. 

DECLINE  OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF  LIBERTY,  AND  GROWTH  OF  SUVKRT, 
SINCE  THE  REVOLUTION — THEIR  CACSE3  .UTD  KABLT  MANI- 
FESTATIONS, 

ImpoHanra  of  tnoing  diuRtroiis  Bodnl  abiuigiu  to  tbair  moiul  ikdsih — Pri»iii«a 
mado  ill  ttdvertlij  (btgolien  In  pittipotity— View  of  Dr.  Hoi>kin«— A  ]innillS»ting' 
fiict— Panuit  revival  of  tbo  SUva  Trade— Fallncy  of  cxfwctiiig  ta  Bbollah  th«  Imffio 
dnring-  tho  oiialence  of  SloTery — Tho  atriilciry  of  postponement — Oencnil  dpoliue 
of  Rtli^/Ioii  iind  Morala— Disbanding  of  llic  Arniv— Il.nbils  of  idlonesa,  ond  Icn- 
deiicy  to  I'imcy  and  Slave  Trade — Relnxation  of  vigilaneo— Decline  of  public 
ipiril — Vici^nitudes  of  poverty  nnd  rclnniing  ncallli — Concenlralion  and  control 
of  opitnl — Anti-Democratic  CunHCrvntiani,  and  Bcml-infidcl  French  Deniocmey — 
Tiic  two  rival  jKinies — Misunderstood  "horrors  of  St.  Domingo''— Unforeaccn 
proDtnliJcncHU  of  cot  Ion-growing — Unequal  aiiportionnicnt  of  representation — 
Dccliidiij  Rtoiidard  of  mondii  in  the  ('horch — Rivalry  of  iho  Sects — Gron  ing  pre- 
judice n^iiiat  color — InRuencD  of  (hs  Colonization  project— Fatal  fostering  of 
Ihln  prejudice — corroborated  by  esliniali;  of  Henry  CIny. 

The  study  of  history  is  like  a  journey,  or  an  exploring  tour, 
ill  the  course  of  whicli,  cheering  prospects  are  sometimes 
unexpectedly  succeeded  by  scenes  less  promising,  but 
necessary  lo  be  traversed,  or  the  proposed  end  is  not  reached. 
If  wc  would  fiiithfnlly  explore  a  country,  we  must  not  con- 
fine our  attention  to  the  pleasant  portions  of  it.  If  we 
would  improve  it,  we  must  acquaint  ourselves  with  the 
unseemly  features  and  untoward  influences  to  be  removed 
or  rcniedieil.  If  fields  once  fertile  are  becoming  sterile, 
we  must  learn  under  what  modes  of  tillage  they  have  become 
so.  If  the  buildings  just  erected  and  yet  unfinished,  are 
beginning  to  crumble,  we  must  inquire  after  the  nature  of  the 
materials,  and  the  process  of  the  structure. 

The  marketi  decline  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  this  country 
for  half  a  century  after  the  Revolution,  is  a  fact  too  palpable 
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to  escape  notice.  Between  the  historical  details  of  the  last 
three  chapters,  and  those  that  must  appear  iu  the  following, 
there  will  be  found,  we  fear,  a  chasm  too  wide  and  abrupt  to 
comport  with  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  credible  history. 
To  the  reader,  of  another  country,  or  a  future  age,  we  shall 
appear  to  have  been  writing  fiction,  and  even  the  verity  of  the 
public  documents  cited,  will  scarcely  escape  suspicion.  But 
"  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction."  The  details  to  be  presented 
will  appear  credible  enough  when  we  shall  have  become  con- 
versant with  the  moral  causes  at  work  beforehand,  adapted  to 
the  production  of  them.  To  the  reader  who  never  stops  to 
inquire  after  moral  causes,  or  who  reads  on,  without  keeping 
them  steadily  in  mind,  the  perusal  of  history  can  be  of  little 
value.  It  can  supply  him  with  no  guide  to  the  future,  no 
element  of  congruity  for  the  past.  Such  causes  constitute,  in 
reality,  the  most  essential  ingredient  of  true  history.  They 
are  facts,  at  wholesale,  fountains  of  facts,  from  whence  all 
minor  facts  flow.  We  make  no  digression,  then,  in  stating 
them.  We  cannot  promise  a  complete  enumeration  of  all 
these  causes.  We  may  not  be  able,  always,  to  distinguish 
causes  from  effects,  nor  to  designate  the  precise  point,  in  the 
history,  where  the  defection  began,  nor  decide  positively  what 
portion  of  the  body  politic  was  first  corrupted,  or  first  became 
corrupting.     But  we  can  note  down  a  few  general  facts. 

1.  We  shall  first  venture  to  suggest,  that  the  regard  for 
human  liberty,  and  the  opposition  to  the  slave  trade  and 
slavery,  that  were  manifested  during  the  revolutionary  period, 
may  have  failed  to  prove  permanent  and  abiding,  because,  in 
respect  to  great  numbers  of  the  people,  including  some  promi- 
nent citizens,  those  sentiments  were  not  as  deep  seated  and  as 
disinterested  as  they  should  have  been,  and  therefore  a  change 
in  the  aspect  of  public  affairs  would  naturally  bring  with  it  a 
change  in  the  manifestation  of  such  sentiments.  To  suppose 
otherwise  would  be  to  suppose  an  unprecedented  purity  of 
purpose,  of  which  no  other  nation  has  yet  furnished  a  parallel. 
This  suggestion  does  not  discredit  the  fact  of  an  actual  declen- 
sion.   It  only  indicates  one  of  the  causes  of  it.     Without  any 
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previous  tendency  to  decleQeioD,  other  causes  would  have  liad 
little  power. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  that,  in  many  ways,  the  revolutionary  pe- 
riod presented  peculiar  inducements  to  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  and  slavery.  To  fight  for  their  own  liberties  while 
enslaving  others,  was  an  incongruity  too  glaring  to  consist 
with  national  reputation,  or  with  intelligent  self-respect.  Like 
all  other  men,  in  times  of  pressing  danger  and  sore  calamity, 
our  fathers  might  make  solemn  promises  of  amendment,  which 
would  be  liable  to  he  forgotten  and  disregarded,  on  the  return  of 
eceiirity  and  peace.  The  fear  of  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves, 
or  of  their  desertion  to  the  enemy,  in  time  of  war,  might  pre- 
sent an  argument  in  favor  of  their  emancipation,  that  would 
influence  many  minds,  until  the  danger  had  passed  away. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  fact,  A  note  of  Dr.  Ilopkins  to  his 
Dialogue,  in  177(5,  wilt  place  this  fact  in  a  clear  and  impres- 
sive light, 

"  God  is  su  ordcrinjt  It,  in  his  providence,  that  it  seems  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  something  should  speedily  be  done  in  respect  to  the  slaves  among 
us,  in  order  to  our  safety-,  and  to  prevent  their  turning  against  us,  In  ouc 
present  struggle,  in  order  to  get  tlicir  liberty.  Our  oppressors  have 
planned  tu  gain  the  blacks,  and  induce  thcni  to  take  up  arms  against  us,  bj 
promising  them  liberty  on  this  condition  ;  and  this  plan  they  are  prose- 
cuting to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  by  which  means  they  have  persuaded 
numbers  to  join  them.  And  should  we  attempt  to  restrain  them  by  force 
and  severity,  keeping  a  strict  guard  over  them,  and  punishing  those  severely 
who  shall  be  detected  in  attempting  to  join  our  opposers,  this  will  he  only 
making  bad  worse,  aad  serve  to  render  oui  inconsistency  and  cruelty  mora 
criminal,  perspicuous,  and  shocking,  and  bring  cIiihu  the  righteous  ven- 
geance of  heaven  on  our  beads.  The  only  way  pointed  out  to  prevent  this 
threatening  evil,  is  to  set  the  blacks  at  liberty  ourselves,  by  some  public  act 
and  laws,  and  then  give  them  encouragement  lo  Ubor,  or  take  up  arms  in 
defence  of  the  Arnerican  cause,  as  they  shall  choose.  This  would,  at  once, 
be  doing  them  some  degree  of  justice,  and  defeating  our  enemies  in  the 
scheme  they  are  prosecuting." 

This  wise  and  righteous  counsel  was  not  followed,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  how  extensively  the  slaves  were  kept  quiet, 
by  the  public  testimonies  made  in  favor  of  their  freedom,  and 
by  the  hopes  thus  inspired. 
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Id  bu  Dialogue,  Dr.  Hopkins  had  iasisted  so  strongly  OQ 
the  tokens  of  divine  displeasure  hanging  over  the  nation,  on 
■ccoQQt  of  this  crying  an,  that  on  the  re-publication  of  the 
work,  after  the  return  of  peace,  he  thought  it  necessary,  in  an 
Appendix,  to  notice  the  objection,  that  if  slavery  were  eo 
great  a  national  sin,  as  had  been  represented.  Divine  Provi- 
dence would  not  have  favored  the  cause  of  America ;  and 
therefore,  the  representations  that  had  been  made  of  the  dan- 
ger of  defeat,  in  consequence  of  this  wickedness  and  incon- 
sistency, had  been  unfounded  and  rash.  One  answer  of  Dr. 
Hopkins  to  this  objection,  was,  that  "  since  the  publication  of 
this  dialogue,  many  things  have  been  done  and  steps  taken, 
towards  a  reformation  of  this  evil  " — proceeding  to  enumerate, 
(as  we  have  before  quoted,)  the  States  that  had  cither  abol- 
ished slavery  or  taken  measures  in  that  direction.  lie  adds, 
that  if  these  hopeful  beginnings,  commenced  in  times  of  afflic- 
tion, were  not  followed  up  and  completed  in  prosperity,  we 
may  expect  divine  judgments,  still.  And  here,  he  quotes  as 
applicable  to  this  country,  in  such  a  case,  that  remarkable 
passage  in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  Chapter  35,  where  it  ia 
recorded  that  the  king  and  princes  of  Judab,  in  a  time  of 
siege  and  distress  entered  into  a  solemn  "  resolution  and  cove- 
nant to  free  all  their  slaves " — but  "  when  their  fears  and 
distress  were  removed,  they  returned  to  their  former  practice," 
— for  which  Ood  commissioned  Jeremiah  to  tell  them  that 
fflnee  they  had  "  refused  liberty  to  their  brethren,  he  would 
proclaim  a  liberty  for  iheni,  even  a  most  dreadful  liberty  to 
the  sword,  to  the  pestilence,  and  to  the  famine,  and  cause 
them  to  be  removed  into  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,"  &c. 

The  contrast  between  Kopkins  and  some  of  his  successors, 
in  the  same  religious  denomination  in  New  England,  who 
have  recently  applauded  the  efforts  of  our  most  recreant  poli- 
ticians to  draw,  still  closer,  the  fetters  of  the  enslaved,  and  to 
punish  those  who  shelter  the  outcasts,  is  too  palpable  and 
glaring  to  escape  observation  :  and  the  question  forces  itself 
apoD  our  attention,  notwithstanding  their  technical  agreement 
in  creeds  and  forms,  whether  teachers  so  opposite  in  their 
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practical   expositions,  should   be   regarded    as   teaching,   in 
reality,  the  same  religion,  and  serving  the  same  Master, 

It  is  in  the  aame  connection,  in  that  Appendix,  that  Dr. 
Hopkins  notices  the  pecuniary  troubles  and  distresses  that 
Btill,  at  that  time,  (1785)  embarrassed  the  country,  and  threat- 
ened its  ruin,  in  evidence  that  the  danger  of  divine  judgments 
had  not  jet  disappeared.  And  aa  a  reason  for  fearing  yet 
greater  judgments,  he  proceeds  to  mention,  what  belongs  to 
this  portion  of  our  history,  as  an  important,  but  painfully  hu- 
miliating fact.  Though  the  General  Congress  and  the  Colonies 
or  States  bad  solemnly  covenanted  to  discontinue  the  slave  traf- 
fic, and  had  interdicted  it,  yet,  by  prominent  and  wealthy  indi- 
Tiduals,  it  was  now  beginning,  on  the  return  of  peace,  to  be 
revived,  and  was  not  effectually  suppressed  by  the  authorities. 
We  will  state  this  in  the  words  of  that  celebrated  author. 

"  We  are  again  going  into  tlic  (jractice  of  tiist  seven-fold  abomination, 
the  elave  trade,  against  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  wc  bore  public 
tCBtimony,  and  entered  into  a  united  and  solemn  resolution  wliolly  to  re- 
nounce it,  and  all  connection  with  those  who  should  persist  In  this  evil 
practice.  A  number  of  vessels  have  been  sent  from  some  of  the  Slates  in 
New  England,  and  othet  States,  to  Africa,  to  procure  slaves,  and  they  are 
in  sucli  demand  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  and 
especially  South  Carolina,  that  several  successful  voyages  have  been  made, 
thousands  of  slaves  brought  into  these  United  States,  and  sold  at  extraor- 
dinary prices,  by  which  others  are  tempted  and  encouraged  tu  go  into  this 
trade,  and  there  is  a  prospect  that  it  will  take  place  to  as  great  a  degree  as 
it  has  heretiifure,  unless  it  should  be  suppressed  by  those  in  public  authority, 
or  by  the  people  at  large." 

The  precise  extent  to  which  this  infamous  traffic  was  re- 
sumed, cannot  now  be  ascertained.  But  there  is  reason  to 
think  it  was  quite  limited,  until  {.is  before  stated)  it  was  al- 
lowed by  South  Carolina,  iu  1803. 

2.  The  experiment  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  slave  trade 
during  the  existence  of  slavery — and  the  policy  of  attempting 
to  abolish  either  the  one  or  the  other,  or  both  of  them,  by  the 
mere  force  of  moral  suasion,  without  corresponding  and  ade- 
quate political  action,  was  fully  tried  by  the  philanthropists 
and  patriots  of  the  revolutionary  period,  and  with  a  result 
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that  slioald  prove  a  caution  to  all  their  successors  who  may 
be  engaged  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom.  To  maintain 
penal  laws  against  any  other  forms  of  crime,  and  permit  this 
crime  of  crimes  to  go  "  unwhipt  of  justice,"  is  a  solecism  in 
legislation,  in  jurisprudence,  and  in  civil  polity,  without  a 
parallel  for  inconsistency  and  folly.  This  capital  error  we  put 
down  as  one  of  the  leading  causes  or  outstanding  signs  of  the 
lamentable  defection  of  this  nation  from  the  principles  of  civil 
government  they  had  marked  out  for  themselves,  in  their 
declaration  of  human  rights,  and  their  definition  of  the  ob- 
jects and  characteristics  of  a  legitimate  and  just  civil  govern- 
ment. 

3.  "  The  ruse  of  gradualism  " — the  strategy  of  delay — the 
contamination  of  temporary  compromise,  was  another  kindred 
error,  (if  it  may  be  called  another)  and  the  same  with  which 
the  friends  of  liberty  have  been  frequently  beset,  and  some- 
times foiled,  in  their  more  recent  as  well  as  more  early  en- 
deavors. 

4.  The  general  decline  of  pure  religion  and  sound  morality, 
after  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  another  fact  com- 
monly noticed  by  the  better  portion  of  the  community  at  that 
period,  was  almost  certain  to  include  in  it  a  decline  of  the 
spirit  of  liberty,  of  a  tender  regard  for  human  rights,  and  of 
sensibility  to  the  flagrant  iniquities  of  the  slave  trade  and 
slavery. 

Though  the  war  of  the  Eevolution  contributed,  in  many 
respects,  and  with  the  better  portion  of  society,  to  foster  the 
spirit  of  freedom ;  yet,  like  other  wars,  it  had  its  demoralizing 
tendencies,  and  the  disbanding  of  the  army  was  the  occasion 
for  the  development  of  them.  Not  a  few  of  the  soldiers,  and 
some  of  the  oflicers,  had  contracted  a  distaste  for  the  habits 
of  sober  and  patient  industry,  in  which  they  had,  in  earlier 
life,  been  educated ;  and,  to  a  frightful  extent,  the  spirit  of 
lawlessness  and  licentiousness  had  been  mistaken  for  the  spirit 
of  freedom.  The  spirit  of  gambling  adventure,  amid  the 
pecuniary  fluctuations  of  that  period,  and  the  depreciation  of 
the  continental  paper  currency,  contributed  its  share  to  pro- 
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duce  the  recklessness,  un scrupulousness,  and  hnp-hazaril  ad- 
venture for  whicb  a  considerable  portion  of  that  generation 
were  distinguished.  The  nnti-slavery  writings  of  a  llopkioa 
and  an  Edwards  can  hardlj  bo  supposed  to  have  had  much 
effect  upon  this  class  of  society,  who  had  learned  to  cast  oCf 
their  respect  formoral  and  religious  instructions  and  restraints 
in  genera!.  The  rapid  inroads  of  intemperance,  profanity, 
and  irreligion,  were  among  the  marked  features  of  that  period, 
even  in  New  England,  as  we  learn  from  the  testimonies  of 
Boeh  writers  as  Emmons.  The  class  of  the  community  just 
alluded  to,  were  ripe  for  any  unlawful  enterprise  rather  than 
for  patient,  quiet  rural  labor,  The  slave  trade,  as  well  as 
other  forms  of  piraey,  was  not  lacking  for  men  of  this  class 
to  man  its  vessels,  and  even  to  take  charge  of  them,  as  super- 
cargoes and  captains.  And  in  how  many  ways  the  character- 
istics of  .such  an  age  would  tend  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate 
slavery,  wc  need  not  stop  to  describe. 

5.  A  general  decline  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  succeeded  to 
the  exhausting  struggles  of  the  Kevolnlion,  almost  by  a  law  of 
the  human  mind,  if  we  may  adventure  to  say  so,  a  process  in 
human  affairs  very  difficult  to  be  counteracted,  exccj)t  by  the 
most  resolute  and  disinterested  exertions.  The  cue  idea  of 
national  independence,  which  had  come  to  stand  as  the  syno- 
nym of  the  idea  of  freedom,  had  so  long  held  the  mind  of  the 
nation  in  an  ogony  of  attention  and  suspense,  that  when  the 
struggle  was  over,  and  the  national  independence  acknow- 
ledged, it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  liberties  of  the  nation 
were  secured.  Even  with  the  most  philosophical  and  philan- 
thropic, a  vague,  indefinite,  and  ill-conceived  impression  of 
the  "  spirit  of  the  age  "  as  it  is  called,  that  was  to  carry  every- 
body onward  and  upward  to  the  dignity  of  freemen,  without 
the  exhausting  cares,  anxieties,  and  solicitudes  of  those  who 
had  almost  worn  themselves  out  in  the  long  struggle,  had 
operated  as  a  welcome  furlough,  or  discharge  from  service. 
When  the  army  and  the  commander-in-chief  were  permitted 
to  retire  from  the  pubhc  defence,  why  should  not  they  ?  The 
human  mind,  so  long  and  so  intensely  kept  ou  the  stretch, 
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sought  repoae,  and,  unhappily,  in  this  case,  before  the  giant 
despotism  of  the  age  had  been  vanquished.  Evea  the  strong- 
minded  and  the  keen-sighted  failed  to  perceive  this  I  How 
ntach  more  the  masses  of  the  people,  whose  vigilance  and 
combined  eflbrts  were  then  needed?  Withdrawing  their 
attention  too  much  from  public  affairs,  they  expended  their 
strength  on  their  own  personal  and  domestic  concerns,  that 
now  needed  unusual  care,  after  a  season  of  comparative  neg- 
lect. A  people  impoverished  by  a  seven  years'  war,  were 
now  to  replenish  their  exhausted  stores,  and  pay  off  their 
public  and  private  debts,  at  a  time  when  the  proportion  of 
producers  had  been  diminished,  first  by  the  demands  of  the 
war,  and  next,  by  the  flood  of  idlers,  or  worse  than  idlers, 
which  had  come  with  the  return  of  peace.  How  easily  would 
most  men  excuse  themselves  from  anti-slavery  agitation  at 
such  a  period,  to  say  nothing  of  an  nnwiUingiicss  to  hazard, 
afresh,  at  the  close  of  a  civil  war,  the  amicable  relations  that 
remained.  In  all  this  we  see  a  cause,  not  an  adequate  excuse, 
for  the  general  apathy  that  succeeded  to  the  revolutionary  . 
struggle.  The  lesson  for  our  instruction  is,  the  importance  of 
never  relinquishing  a  contest  for  freedom,  till  it  is  thoroughly 
secured,  or  of  never  yielding  a  moral  controversy  till  it  is 
settled  on  the  right  basis. 

6.  When  the  private  and  the  public  purse  were  replenished, 
when  prosperity  had  succeeded  to  poverty,  when  wealth,  at 
the  opening  of  the  present  century,  rolled  in  upon  the  nation, 
the  former  habits  of  disinterested  or  even  of  patriotic  devotion 
to  public  affairs  and  the  interests  of  human  freedom  did  not 
return.  The  pursuit  of  wealth  had  begotten  the  inordinate 
love  of  it.  Inattention  to  the  demands  of  liberty  and  j  ustice 
bad  resulted  in  the  disregard  of  them.  Inequality  of  posses- 
sion, continually  increasing  and  in  striking  contrast  to  earlier 
timea,  had  undermined  the  spirit  of  equality,  and  introduced 
aristocratic  tastes.  Humanity  and  human  rights  were  less 
valued  tlian  wealth.  The  concentration  of  capital  created  a 
new  element  of  political  power,  and  diverted  it  from  its  former 
chaimels.     Tlie  possession  of  wealth,  or  of  talents  prostituted 
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to  the  support  of  its  claims,  instead  of  a  disinterested  advocacy 
of  human  liberty  and  equal  jiistit'e,  supplied  passports  to  seats 
ill  the  State  and  National  Councils,  to  places  of  authority  and 
power.  Here  was  another  cause,  and  another  step  in  the 
downward  tendencies  of  the  nation ;  the  beginning  of  that 
powerful  aristocracy  of  wealth  that  afterwards  openly  opposed 
the  discussion  of  the  slave  qnestion. 

7.  Earlier  than  this,  and  somewhat  if  not  altogether  dia- 
tinct  from  it  in  the  first  place,  though  afterwards  learning  to 
combine  with  it,  and  becoming  at  length  wholly  absorbed  in 
it,  and  obliterated  by  it,  was  a  more  elevated  aristocracy,  (not 
using  the  word  in  its  most  odious  sense,)  beginning  to  exhibit 
itself,  almost  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
struggle.  In  the  effort  to  establish  a  national  Constitution,  to 
organi^.e  a  new  genera!  government,  and  to  mark  out  acourse 
of  national  policy,  this  element  became  distinctly  visible.  It 
might  be  described  as  the  aristocracy  of  intellect,  combined, 
to  a  great  extent,  (though  with  some  marked  exceptions,) 
with  high  moral  worth,  which,  in  the  absence  of  numbers, 
gave  it,  for  a  time,  great  weight  and  power.  It  was  not  so 
much,  if  at  all,  an  aristocraey  of  misanthropy  or  of  gross  sel- 
fishness, iis  of  conscious  superiority  of  intelligence  and  char- 
acter, and  a  distrust  in  the  capacities  of  the  mass  of  the  jveople 
for  self-government.  With  a  goodly  share  of  the  friends  of 
humanity  and  justice  in  its  rank?,  (the  friends  of  the  eiirihived,) 
seeking  carncsth'  their  future  or  ultimate  fivclnm,  it  never- 
theless failed  to  yield  its  full  assent  to  those  siilf-cviihiit  truths 
of  the  Declaration  of  Indcpeudenec  which  must  lie  at  the 
basis  of  any  consistent  and  thorough  agitation  for  the  present 
removal  of  slavery.  If  the  masses  of  the  people  could  not 
safely  be  intrusted  with  the  experiment  of  self-government, 
as  this  class  of  statesmen  seem  to  have  supposed,  it  would 
have  been  the  consummatiim  of  folly  and  niadiies.s  to  have 
set  the  slaves  all  loose,  at  once,  without  any  ])revioiis  prepar- 
ation for  freedom.  Even  the  professedly  democratic  portion 
of  our  public  men  were,  by  no  means,  prepared  to  apjiiy  their 
principles  to  the  case  of  the  unlettered  and  unenltivated  negro 
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popalation,  though  they  were  wUUng  to  hazard  the  experi- 
ment with  the  more  favored  and  better  educated  whites. 
Was  it  to  be  expected,  then,  of  those  who  trembled  at  the 
experiment  of  republican  institutions  even  for  the  educated 
yeomanry  of  New  England,  without  the  protecting  shadow  of 
a  royal  throne,  or  its  equivalent  in  some  form — those  who 
sought  to  restrict  as  much  as  possible  the  right  of  sufTrage, 
making  property  the  evidence  of  qualification ;  those  who 
sought  for  balances  and  checks  against  the  people,  and  the 
placing  of  the  highest  officers  of  government  at  the  greatest 
practicable  distance  from  their  control — was  it  to  bo  expected, 
we  demand,  of  such  a  school  of  statesmen,  that  they  should 
signalize  themselves  by  demanding  the  immediate  and  uncon- 
ditional emancipation  of  the  enslaved  ?  Most  assuredly  it  was 
not.  And  no  such  anomaly  was  witnessed.  Admit  that  they 
embodied  a  majority  of  the  most  intelligent,  respectable,  phil- 
anthropic, and  religious  portion  of  the  community,  as  has 
been  plausibly,  and  perhaps  justly,  claimed  for  them — admit 
that  among  their  prominent  men  were  some  of  the  moat  pro- 
minent and  worthy  patrons  of  manumission,  and  even  of  aboli- 
tion societies — admit  that  they  favored  the  circulation  of  the 
more  radical  and  truly  democratic  anti-slavery  doctrines  of 
Hopkins  and  Edwards* — it  nevertheless  remains  true  that  no 
prominent  statesman  of  this  class,  (nor  even  of  their  more 
democratic  opponents,)  proposed  an  immediate  and  uncondi- 
tional abolition  of  slavery.  The  democratic  theory  of  human 
rights  and  corresponding  capabilities,  was  not  then  sufficiently 
understood,  to  warrant  such  a  movement.  We  mention  this 
as  an  indisputable  and  important  historical  fact — not  for  any 
purposes  of  invidious  reproach.  If  the  best  friends  of  the  en- 
slaved among  our  purest  and  most  prominent  statesmen  were 
oot  ready  to  demand  for  them  immediate  justice,  then  their 
continued  enslavement  was  a  matter  of  course,  until  the  rise 

■  We  cannot  My  tbat  Hopkiiia  ntiil  Eiivnrda  vera  uot  bolli  iileutiHed,  in  Ihslr 
political  influence,  u  moat  of  Iliclr  clcrioil  UBaciatCH  were,  with  tlie  bcIidoI  of  poU- 
tia  «« Iikve  ilc]cribs<l.  It  would  bo  rcniirkablo  if  the;  wnri  not.  Bat  th^ 
writing!  on  mbnrj  tn  among  Iho  moat  ndicaJly  demoerntic  at  their  lime*. 
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and  ascendency  of  the  slave  power  riveted  their  chains.  The 
fact  and  philosophy  of  gradualism,  and  consequent  postpone- 
ment, has,  ill  part,  its  historical  elucidation  just  here. 

Fidelity  to  historical  truth  compels  us  to  add,  tliat  the  class 
of  statesmen  just  described  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in 
moulding  the  Federal  Constitution;  that  they  distinguished 
themselves  and  obtained  their  political  name,  as  Federalists,  by 
advocating  its  adoption ;  that  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
Government,  on  its  first  organization,  came  into  their  bands; 
that  ihey  administered  it  for  the  first  twelve  years,  during 
Tvhich  time  the  national  policy  was  gradually  but  substantially 
settled  upon  the  basis  upon  which  it  has  been  administered 
ever  since,*  so  far  as  the  slave  question  is  concerned,  only  that 
the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  slave  power  have  been  con- 
Btantly  "  growing  with  its  growth,  and  strengthening  with  its 
Strength. " 

Impartiality  requires  us  to  notice  tliese  facts  concerning  the 
Federal  party  while  in  power,  as  the  Democratic  party  so 
called,  is  justly  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  violating,  even 
more  conspicuously  and  outrageou^jty,  the  free  principles  of 
which  they  boast,  during  their  much  longer  administration  of 
the  government  in  after  years. 

The  want  of  a  thorough,  consistent,  and  Christian  demo- 
cracy, therefore,  is  distinctly  visible  in  the  origin  and  continu- 
ation of  the  pro-slavery  policy  of  the  national  gnvcrnment, 
and  to  this  fact,  as  to  a  comprehensive  cause,  the  present 
ascendency  of  the  slave  power  mny  be  traced.  Had  the 
"  Federalists  "  been  more  democratic  in  their  tiicory  of  civil 
government — had  the  "Democrats"  (or  " Republicans,"  as 
they  were  then  called)  reduced  their  own  theory  to  praetice,t 

•  Fncls,  ill  ovidciKO  of  lliis.  wiU  bo  nJUiiMil  in  tbo  proper  mnncclion  of  Ihe 

tllttving  never  bclonceil  lo  cillicr  of  lIniM  ]>nrticfl,  nor  lofcd  more  lliHn  in  ice  or 
thrice  before  llie  formnlion  of  llie  Libcrly  p.nrtj  in  ISIO,  (lliOHcli  an  allcutive  wit- 
new  of  pnrt.v  Blrn^rples  nlnpo  ISM,)  tlie  wrilcr  Iioped  to  Imve  jirfscntpj  a  pictnre 
vhich  woiitd  have  been  admitted  br  nil  tlic  intelligent  KcnJii  of  libertv  to  bo  a  jnat 
and  impartinl  one.  But  on  submitting  liis  manuscript  lo  the  inspection  of  judicioui 
friends,  he  finJs  liis  nilBtakc.    lie  now  ninkei  up  his  mind  llmt  nome  good  men  of 
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tbe  Bystem  of  American  slavery  would  have  been  abolished 
at  aa  early  period  of  our  history. 

8.  la  close  connection  with  the  preceding  facts,  it  should 
be  noticed  that  the  excesses  of  the  first  French  Revolution, 
commencing  soon  after  our  Federal  Government  went  into 
operation,  must  have  contributed  largely,  as  we  know  it  did, 
to  bring  democratic  principles  into  disrepute,  to  increase  and 
fortify  the  jealousies  and  fears  of  conservatists,  and  confirm 
the  impression  of  insecurity  to  life,  to  property,  and  to  civil 
order,  if  large  masses  of  men  should  at  once  be  released  from 
absolute  control.  If  millions  of  educated  and  polished  French- 
men could  not  be  transferred  at  ouce  from  a  state  of  mere  polit- 
ical servility  to  a  state  of  civil  and  political  freedom,  without 
becoming  fired  with  the  frenzy  of  demons,  abjuring  all  the 
restraints  of  religion,  subverting  the  state,  proscribing  the 
church,  engulfing  society  and  property  in  the  wildest  chaos 
of  disorder ;  drenching  the  land  ivith  blood,  and  exterminat- 
ing each  other  by  the  rapid  succession  and  violent  proscrip- 
tion of  rival  factions,  how  could  it  be  thought  safe  or  prudent 
to  release  suddenly  from  a  state  of  still  deeper  degradation  a 
more  ignorant  population  of  slaves  ?  Thus  it  must  have  been 
that  men  reasoned,  especially  that  portion  of  them  whose  pre- 
vious jealousy  of  popular  ascendency  had  been  so  unequivo- 
cally manifested,  who  looked  upon  these  trans-atlantic  devel- 
opments with  unminglcd  horror,  and  pointed  to  them  as 
evidences  in  confirmation  of  their  predictions.  Even  the 
most  sanguine  and  democratic  among  our  American  statesmen, 
and  those  who  had  most  joyfully  hailed  the  dawn  of  liberty 
in  France,  were  compelled,  though  reluctantly,  at  length  to 
join  in  the  general  condemnation  of  such  excesses,  and  to  feel 
if  they  could  not  re-echo  the  appeals  now  so  eloquently  made 

oppdcite  partie*  will  think  him  UDJiiat  to  lirir  party.  Ko  conne  (CBmi  to  nratiit 
forhimbattheeiprCTwonofhiaownoouvictionii.  Hb  hM  no  deara  nor  lamptotioa 
la  (bUoir  tb<  bad  enatom  o(  abosiag  the  oUotela  Federal  pnrty,  the  raprasaiitaliv* 
of  *  former  age.  A  more  honest  and  [latrrDttc  party  never  administend  the  govam- 
(oant.  Wo  bav*  onlj  atlribiited  to  it  a  defectivo  tlicory,  consislantlj  foUoWBd— • 
l«a  npnheiuibls  error  than  IbaC  of  ila  opponent,  the  liolding  of  a  better  tbeoi?  In 
Bb*7UM*,  for  the  aaka  at  pro'ilarery  aapport  and  Iho  apoila  of  ofHoa. 
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concerning  the  dangers  of  such  freedom.  If  a  conclosion 
adverse  to  tlie  sudden  emancipation  of  the  slaves  was  not 
logically  deduced  and  propounded  in  the  form  of  a  syllogism, 
the  impression  must  have  been  effectually  made.  The  horrors 
of  the  French  Revolution,  like  the  perverted  story  of  "the 
horrors  of  St  Domingo,"*  some  time  allenvards,  have  ever 
since  been  on  the  lips  of  the  conservators  of  slavery.  So  late 
as  the  beginning  of  the  present  anti-slavery  agitation,  in  1833, 
the  "reign  of  terror"  in  France,  and  "the  horrors  of  St. 
Domingo,"  were  successfully  adverted  to  by  opposers ;  and 
the  doctrines  of  immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation, 
as  taught  by  Edwards,  were  systematically  confounded  with 
the  "Jacobinism  of  the  first  French  Revolution  "—a  misre- 
presentation less  excusable  now,  than  during  the  dimness  and 
confusion  near  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

9.  This  untoward  influence  of  the  French  Revolution  was 
increased  by  the  undeniable  fact,  that  a  leaven  of  the  ]''rench 
infidelity,  and  the  maxims  of  disorganization,  had  Insinuated 
themselves  into  the  ranks  of  the  democratic  party  in  this 
country,  and  appeared  to  Iind  favor  with  some  of  the  popular 
leaders  of  that  school,  some  of  whom  had  advocated  slave 
emancipation.  The  cry  of  the  French  atheists — "  No  mon- 
arch in  heaven,  no  monarch  on  earth, "  if  not  re-echoed  in  this 


■  Tlio  Btorf  or  St.  Domingo,  rorrccllr  Iqtd,  «'<"•»  i"  coil nt<! nan ot  to  ths  Idea  of 
the  dfiiigcrs  of  emnncipntioii.  Tlio  firnt  net  in  Ilie  Imgiiilj  of  liorrop,  wnfs  bcforo 
emanci  (>[itioii  lind  been  proposcO.  The  obolilion  of  slnvcry,  soiiie  time  af\er,  took 
place  qiiielly,  and  was  followed  bv  jeara  of  good  order  and  prosperity.  It  n-oa  the 
pcrfldious  iitteinpl  of  Napoleon,  after  nil  tbis,  to  subjugate  the  islau  J,  and  re-cnslavo 
the  colored  iiiluibllanlB,  that  opened  the  fccond  scene  of  tlio  tragedy,  wliieh  was 

dinger  of  ilactrj,,  uot  oC/mdom,  is  the  only  IcfrUiinato  infereneo  from  this  liislorr. 
The  borrur*  of  the  French  Kevtliilioti,  loo,  in  like  manner,  uro  to  bo  cbaijrcd 
maiiil)'  upon  the  comiplion  in  the  Church  and  Iho  despotism  in  Iho  Slntc,  that 
seduced  the  French  philosophers  into  nthcism,  nnd  drove  the  populnee  to  dcnpera- 
tioD.  And  then  it  voi  but  a  couoterfeit  of  Irut  deinoeraey  that  nns  hilrodueed, 
and  holding  no  nenrer  affinity  to  it  ibnn  the  corrupted  Chrirtionity  of  Franco  had 
beld  lo  the  Christianity  of  rhri^t.  In  fiict,  ihe  anarchy  that  vm  ni)«namcd  Hl^trl;/, 
was  only  a  reproduction  of  the  old  dcspotlfma  in  another  form,  trampling  all  the 
indiennblc  rights  of  humanity  under  foot,  and  resuhlng  in  a  acttlod  military  despot- 
\Bm  in  the  end. 
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oooDtry,  was  listened  to  by  many  without  marked  disfavor. 
Tiie  violent  overthrow  of  a  corrupt  and  oppressive  Church  in 
France,  had  involved  along  with  it  the  open  repudiation  of 
Christianity  and  the  Bible,  and  had  suggested  the  idea  of 
the  overthrow  of  all  churches.  Thomas  Faine,  a  leading 
democratic  writer  of  this  country  during  the  Bevolutioo,  and 
Uie  intimate  friend  of  Thomas  JeSerson,  came  home  from  a 
sojourn  in  France,  deeply  imbued  with  these  sentimenta,  and 
found  kindred  spirits  here,  where  his  infidel  writings  had  pra> 
ceded  htm. 

In  the  ranks  of  this  school  might  be  numbered  not  a  few 
of  that  class  of  American  revolutionists,  before  noticed,  whose 
influence  and  example,  like  Paine's,*  were  not  on  the  side  of 
morality  and  social  order,  and  who  could  not  have  contributed, 
had  they  been  thus  disposed  (as  very  many  of  them  were  not) 
to  any  healthful  or  hopeful  enterprise  for  slave  emancipation. 
Had  any  thing  been  desired  or  attemptedf  in  that  direction,  by 
the  party  absorbing  this  class  of  influences,  and  coming  into 
power  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  1801,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  cry  against  them,  of  *'  infidelity,  anarchy,  and  bloodshed  " 
would  have  been,  if  possible,  redoubled.     That  the  opposite 

■  Pune  in*  an  tdvooU  ot  Iha  aboUliaii  ol  ilnvcr;,  aud  aa  clerk  of  tba  PiauBjI- 
vania  Ilooae  of  Aaaamblf,  afBied  bia  tignatura  to  the  net  of  proupccCiTS 
cmaDCipatlOD  in  that  State.  Tbe  iuSdel  prmciplea  and  lax  morals  of  Pkine  oMt- 
lioiKd  much  prejadica  agdnat  hlii  doctriiiD  of  the  "  righta  of  man." 

1  Titers  U  no  cvidanco  thnt  tba  Democratic  or  KcpuUioon  ptttj,  at  any  period, 
war  jiidintil  to  abolish  alavery.  Among  all  tlio  loud  and  bitter  complainta  raiaed  bj 
tliem  apuDBt  Ibe  alleged  deapotiD  tendenolen  or  tho  Federal  party,  ita  lapport  of 
daierj  «•«  ncrer  mcntlonsd.  And  among  all  the  democratic  moaamm  propoa«d 
by  Ur.  JeBenoa  wbila  ia  ofOcc,  the  abolition  of  ^lHEe^y  waa  not  one.  Hia  own 
eloqneDt  writings  agoinet  sbiverj  could  not  persnado  hiinloemanclp«to(a»Wa»hlnj- 
lon  had  dme)  hi*  own  atavea.  Tbe  early  iilentifiiation  of  a  ni«]ority  of  iMdioC 
alsTcbiddon  with  di«  Uemocnitic  party,  and  the  steady  ooiitrol  of  that  party  by 
them,  aver  ainec,  boa  always  been  a  great  pimle  and  a  great  atumbling-block  in  tha 
way  of  Democratic  progrewi. 

Tbe  hiatoTKol  aolation  aeems  to  b«,  that  Northern  talent  and  Iforthani  oapital  (tb« 
DMiral  riiala  of  Soathem  talent  and  capital)  bad  commilted  themaelvea  against  the 
damoerMie  theory.  The  only  way  to  "gel  up  an  iaaoe"  waa  lo  eapomse  the  theory, 
bvt  blink  the  particular  application  lo  Klavery,  with  thedonbla  ad  vantage  of  DoatnO- 
Ung  and  diaarming  tha  hoslile  principle.  And  if  democistio  measure*  &voTad 
fafar,  tba  ahinhohlar  adroitly  alood  in  the  pUce  of  tha  Saothem  latmrer,  aod  might 
eoBDt  on  the  eo-operation  of  the  Notthem  laborer. 
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party,  while  in  power,  under  Washington  and  Adams,  and 
amid  the  opposition  they  encountered,  and  the  jealousies,  the 
panic,  and  the  confusion  of  that  singular  crisis,  should  have 
attempted  anything  so  radically  democratic  and  unprecedented 
as  the  sudden  emancipation  of  nil  the  slaves,  most  assuredly 
was  not  to  have  been  expected.  We  say  nothing  in  excuse 
of  the  derelictions  of  either  of  these  parties,  nor  in  peculiar  or 
exclusive  reproach  of  cither  of  ihem,  but  we  think  it  impor- 
tant to  present  a  true  and  impartial  account  of  the  facta  of 
that  period,  that  the  causeg  of  our  present  unhappy  position 
may  be  understood,  and  avoided  in  future,  A  Christianity 
crippled  by  an  alliance  with  even  the  most  pure  and  elevated 
description  of  aristocracy,  is  incompetent  to  the  task  of  secur- 
ing human  freedom.  A  democracy,  or  a  philanthropy,  how- 
ever ardent  and  radical,  that  is  not  based  upon  the  Christianity 
of  the  Bible,  is  equally  impotent,  for  the  same  sublime  mis- 
sion.* 

10.  Among  the  influences  tending  strongly  to  bribe  the  pub- 
lic sentiment,  and  change  the  political  tendencies  of  the  coun- 
try, especially  at  the  South,  on  the  slave  question,  have  been 
justly  reckoned  the  increased  and  unforeseen  profitableness  of 
slave  labor,  in  consequence  of  tlie  invention  of  the  cotton-gin, 
by  Mr.  Whitney.  Of  the  reasons  which  had  operated  to  pro- 
duce the  conviction,  during  the  revolutionary  period,  that 
slavery  was  a  waning  system  tliat  must  soon  be  abandoned, 
the  unprofitableness  of  slave  labor  was  doubtless,  in  many 
minds,  a  leading  one.  This  economical  view  of  the  subject 
must  have  become  the  more  prominent  as  the  moral  influences 
and  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  the  revolutionary  period  gave 
place  to  plans  of  individual  thrift  and  accumulation.  Then  it 
was  that  the  blighting  influences  of  slavery  must  have  begun 
to  be  felt ;  but  a  wonderful  change  was  at  hand,  the  almost 
magical  result  of  a  labor-saving  machine,  in  the  hands,  not  of 

the  portiea  to  remark,  Ihnt  Ibe 
imocrstii:  into  the  hands  of  the 
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Ae  laborer  himself,  but  of  the  cnpitalist  who  controlled  him, 
and  appropriated  the  avails  of  his  labor.  And  thus,  at  the 
Terj  moment  when  the  more  worthy  and  noble  considerations 
IB  &Tor  of  liberty  had  almost  ceased  to  occupy  the  slavehold- 
er'e  atteotion,  the  most  powerful  temptations  were  presented 
to  his  capidity  and  avarice.  Under  this  temptation,  he  fell. 
And  the  policy  of  the  national  government  was,  in  conse- 
quence, changed.  On  this  point,  we  present  the  testimony  of 
two  statesmen  holding  opposite  views,  in  general,  of  the  slave 
qoestioo. 

"What,  then,  have  been  the  causes  which  have  created  bo  new  a  feeling 
ID  ImvoT  of  slaTery  in  the  South — which  have  changed  Ihe  whole  nomen- 
dalnre  of  the  South  un  the  subject — and  from  being  thought  of  and  de- 
•eribed  in  the  terms  1   have  mentioned  and  will  not  repeat,  it  has  now 
become  an  inslituUon,  a  clierished  institutiun  there  ;    no  evil,  no  scourge, 
bat  a  great  religious,  social,  and  moral  blessing,  as  I  think  I  hive  heard  It 
Utterly  described?     I  suppose  this,  sir,  is  owing  to  the  sudden  uprisinf;  and 
rapid  growth  of  the  cotton  plantations  of  the  South.     •••••• 

Tbe  Ubiea  will  show  that  the  exports  iif  cotton  for  the  years  1790  and  1791 
were  hardly  more  than  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  It  has  gone 
on  increaaing  rapidly  ';ntil  it  may  now  be,  perhaps,  in  a  season  of  great 
product  and  high  prices,  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Then  there  waa 
more  of  wax,  more  of  indigo,  mote  of  rice,  more  of  almost  everything 
exported  fiom  the  South  than  of  cotton.  I  Ihinl:  I  have  heard  it  said,  when 
Hr.  Jay  negotiated  the  treaty  of  1794  with  England,  he  did  not  know  lh«t 
cotton  waa  exported  at  all  from  the  United  States ;  and  I  have  heard  it  said 
that,  after  the  treaty  which  gave  to  the  United  Slates  the  right  to  carry 
their  own  commodities  to  England  in  their  own  ships,  the  cuetom-house  in 
London  refused  U>  admit  cotton,  upon  an  allegation  that  it  could  not  be  an 
■American  production,  there  l>eing,  as  they  supposed,  no  cotton  raised  in 
America.  They  would  hardly  think  so  now." — Speech  of  D,  Wthster, 
U.  S.  Senate,  March  7,  18S0. 

"  Uohappily,  the  original  .ftoUey  of  the  Government  and  the  original  prin- 
eiplea  of  the  Government  in  respect  to  slavery,  did  not  permanently  control 
ilB  MtioQ.  A  change  occurred — almost  imperceptible  at  first,  but  becoming 
more  and  more  marked  and  decided,  until  nearly  total.  The  Honorable 
Senalar  from  Massachusetts,  in  the  course  of  his  late  speech,  noticed  thia 
change,  and  ascribed  it  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  production  of  cotton. 
Doutless,  air,  this  was  a  leading  cause.  The  production  of  cotton,  in  con- 
■eqaence  af  Ihe  invention  of  the  cotton-gin,  increased  from  487,<I0O  pound* 
in  17B9,  to  6,978,300  poonda  in  1796,  and  coDtinued  to  increase  very  rapidly 
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aflcmards.  Or  cnurse  the  market  value  of  slaves  adruiced,  uid  muleis 
were  less  inclined  to  emancipstion." — Speech  0/  S.  F.  Ckatt,  U.  S.  Sunate, 
March  3G,  1850. 

When  the  cotton  manufacture  of  the  North  came  to  engross 
so  great  an  amount  of  northern  capital,  a  bond  of  affinity  be- 
tween northern  and  southern  capitalists  was  created,  which  at 
length,  has  almost  indissolubly  interwoven  the  Eastern  States 
in  the  web  of  the  slave  power.  If  anything  is  to  be  done  to 
disentangle  or  cut  the  threads,  it  must  be  done  soon. 

11.  There  is  yet  another  cause  to  be  mentioned,  that  oper- 
ates, perhaps,  still  more  strongly  to  attach  the  slaveholders  to 
their  present  systera,  and  bind  the  North  to  their  car.  Except 
to  the  growers  of  cotton  and  those  who  raise  human  herds, 
farther  north,  to  sell  to  them,  the  slave  system,  even  now,  is 
not  a  pecuniary  bencGt  to  the  slaveholder.  Though  many  indi- 
viduals are  enriching  themselves  by  the  system,  the  southern 
country,  on  the  whole,  is  becoming  impoverished  by  it.  But 
there  is,  at  the  South,  a  still  more  potent  passion  than  the 
love  of  weallh.  It  is  the  lust  of  political  power,  and  slaver^' 
has  always  been  an  element  of  political  power  to  the  slave- 
holders in  the  Southern  States.  Though  frequently,  if  not 
commonly,  a  minority,  in  the  different  States,  (counting 
slaves,  free  colored  persons,  and  non-slavehoiding  whites,)  the 
slaveholders  have  always  held  the  political  power  of  the  slave 
States  in  their  own  hands,  and  may  calculate  upon  doing  this 
while  the  slave  system  continues.  Since  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  in  1789,  slavery  has  also  become  an  all- 
controlling  element  of  political  power  in  this  nation,  in  the 
hands  of  an  oligarchy  of  slaveholders.  Ttiia  element,  at  lirst, 
was  scarcely  perceived.  It  originated  in  that  provision  of  the 
Constitution  which  gives  to  the  South  a  representation  for 
their  slaves,  in  the  apportionment  of  representatives,  and  in 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  A  perception  of  this  advantage  has  taught  the  slave- 
holders to  regard  the  slave  system  as  the  grand  instrument  of 
their  political  ascendency  in  the  nation.  It  has  taught  politi- 
cal aspirants  at  the  North  to  become  sycophantic  and  servile. 
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l%e6e  joint  influences,  like  the  apper  and  nether  mill-stone, 
tre  r^idly  grinding  to  povder  the  laat  hopes  of  American 
freedom,  unless  the  remedy  be  promptly  applied  bj  the  reeo- 
late  withdrawal  of  votes  from  slaveholders  and  tbeir  sjco- 
phants.  The  federal  patronage,  and  the  national  policy,  in 
the  bauds  of  slavery,  have  been  found  too  powerful  for  the 
remiuniug  energies  of  freedom.  These  advantages  remainiug 
with  the  slave  power,  the  nation  becomes  enslaved. 

12.  Of  all  the  causes  or  indications,  in  that  period,  of  a  decline 
of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  of  a  corresponding  resuscitation  of 
the  once  waning  system  of  slavery,  tbere  was  none  more  com- 
prehensive, more  significant,  or  more  influential  than  the 
changed  spirit  and  position  of  the  (Murch, 

N^ot  one  of  the  causes  or  indications  already  enumerated, 
has  failed  to  affect,  most  injuriously,  the  character  and  the 
influence  of  the  Church,  and  when  the  weight  of  the  Church 
itself  came  to  be  thrown  into  the  scale  of  slavery,  each  one  of 
the  causes  or  indications  connected  with  the  transition  could 
not  fail  to  receive  fresh  accessions  of  strength ;  and,  by  being 
combined  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  consolidating  and 
intrenching  themselves  there,  with  a  compactness  and  solidity 
onknown  before,  they  have  rendered  themselves  almost  im- 
pregnable, ever  since. 

In  speaking  of  this  transition  of  the  Church,  we  do  not  for- 
get that  the  Church  had  not,  at  any  period,  divorced  herself 
wholly  from  slavery,  nor  even,  as  a  whole,  taken  the  ground 
of  immediate  and  uncompromising  action  on  the  subject. 
The  doctrine  of  "  gradual "  repentance,  resulting,  in  part,  from 
the  defective  theologies  then  commonly  in  vogue,  and  which 
rejected  the  idea  of  sudden  moral  transformations,  was  the 
&tal  error  of  the  Church,  and  from  her  it  had  been  imbibed 
by  the  best  statesmen  of  the  age,  nurtured  and  taught  in  her 
bosom. 

But  we  speak  of  the  transition  of  the  Church  as  we  do  of 
the  corresponding  transition  of  the  State.  We  give  both 
bodies  the  credit  of  no  small  degree  of  earnestness  and  hon- 
esty, in  their  opposition  to  slavery  during  the  revolutionary 
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period,  though  they  failed  of  applying  promptly  t!io  appro- 
priate remedy,  in  its  proper  form.  The  tninsition  of  which  we 
speak  was  from  this  state  of  honest  opposition  to  slavery  and 
incipient  though  dilatory  action  against  it,  to  a  state  of 
comparative  apathy,  first ;  of  a  quieseerjce,  next ;  and  tinaUy, 
of  apology,  of  biblical  defence,  and  of  opposition  to  all  earnest 
endeavors  to  diffuse  information  on  the  subject,  and  to  array 
a  public  sentiment  against  slavery. 

When  the  external  pressures,  and  the  special  dangers  inci- 
dent to  the  slave  system,  during  the  war,  were  removed  Erom 
the  communitr/  by  the  return  of  peace,  they  were  removed  also 
from  the  Church.  The  Church,  too,  as  well  aa  the  world,  foi^ 
got  her  solemn  resolutions,  in  the  hour  of  distress,  lo  put  away 
this  iniquity  from  her  bosom.  When  philanthropists  content- 
ed theraselvca  with  mere  moral  suasion,  without  demanding 
distinct  and  effective  legislation  on  the  subject,  they  acted 
upon  maxims  they  had  imbibed  in  the  Church ;  a  Clmrch  that 
neglected  to  preach  the  religious  duty  of  political  justice  in 
"delivering  the  spoiled  out  of  the  hands  of  the  oppressor," 
and  "executing  judgment  between  a  man  and  his  neighbor." 
When  projects  of  gradualism  deceived  the  friends  of  the  op- 
pressed, it  was  because  the  Church  had  taught  the  doctrines 
of  gradualism  rather  than  those  of  immediate  and  uncon- 
ditional compliance  with  all  the  divine  precepts,  When  the 
moral  reformers  of  those  times  consented  to  moral  compro- 
mises, they  were  kept  in  countenance  by  the  corresponding 
policy  of  the  Church,  from  which  tbcy  had  received,  directly 
or  indirectly,  their  mora!  education,  and  of  which  ihe  greater 
part  of  them  were  members.  The  general  decline  of  pure 
religion  and  sound  morality  after  the  Revolution,  is  known 
to  have  affected,  very  seriously,  the  Church,  and  it  was  the 
testimony  and  the  complaint  of  her  most  vigilant  watchmen, 
that  her  standard  of  morality,  and  the  eificacyof  her  discipline 
could  not  be  restored  to  Iheir  former  state.  How  evidtntly 
and  how  disastrously  must  such  a  fact  have  affected  ihc  posi- 
tion of  the  Church  on  the  slave  que.'ition  !  And  how  notori- 
ously have  these  manifestations  been  increasing  ever  tiucci 
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Even  rerivals  of  religioD  have  done  little  towards  restoring 
the  ancient  standard  of  morals.  The  moral  duties  have  been 
less  insisted  on  from  the  pulpit,  and  the  religion  revived  and 
propagated  in  times  of  religious  awakening,  has  been  common- 
ly of  a  correaponding  type,  till  the  idea  that  ministers  and 
t^DTcbes  must  not  meddle  with  political  sins,  has  grown  up 
into  tiieories  concerning  "  organic  sins,"  that  would  have 
astonished  our  fathers. 

The  general  decline  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  that  was 
iritneflsed  in  the  community,  was  witnessed  also  in  the 
Church,  and  tbe  same  moral  lethargy  and  stupor  came  over 
tfiem  both.  The  influx  of  wealth,  the  erection  of  castes  and 
aristocracies  in  society,  that  displaced  simplicity  and  equality 
in  the  State,  produced  similar  effects  in  the  Church. 
Especially  was  it  true  that  the  more  elevated  aristocracy  of 
intelligence,  of  character,  and  of  spiritual  pride,  that  led 
prominent  statesmen  to  distrust  their  fellow-citizens  in  the 
exercise  of  their  God-giveu  rights,  found  its  borne  and  its 
sanctuary  in  tbe  high  places  of  the  Church  and  tbe  ministry, 
by  whom  the  policy  of  those  statesmen  was  most  earnestly 
and  effectively  sustained.  By  these,  in  an  especial  manner, 
were  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  so  exhibited  as  to 
teach  the  danger  of  according  to  human  beings,  as  such,  tbe 
exercise  of  essential  human  rights.  However  honest  may 
have  been  tbe  error,  and  however  plausibly  maintained,  it  was 
none  the  less  to  be  deplored.  The  unexpected  profitableness 
of  slave  labor  in  the  production  of  cotton  was  a  temptation  to 
the  Church,  as  well  as  to  tbe  rest  of  tbe  community,  and  with 
the  rest  of  the  community  tbe  Southern  Church  fell  into  the 
snare.  And  the  profitableness  of  the  cotton  manufacture  at 
the  North,  and  the  consequent  sympathy  of  tbe  manufacturer 
with  the  planter,  has  influenced  the  Northern  Church,  not  ex- 
cepting the  Society  of  Friends,  as  really  (if  not  as  universally) 
as  it  has  the  rest  of  the  community.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  temptations  of  ambition,  connected  with  this 
anomoloiis  element  of  political  power,  and  ainong  our  most 
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supple   and   obsequious    politicians,  are   honored  and   even 
devout  membera  of  the  Cbarch. 

So  that  all  the  elements  and  causes  of  declension,  in  respect 
to  the  treatment  of  slavery,  that  have  appeared  and  operated 
in  the  body  politic,  have  appeared  and  operated  likewise  in 
the  Church.     There  they  have  become  concentrated,  rtcrethey 
have   been    strengthened,  Uiere,  above   all,  they  have  been 
baptized  "into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost" — ^have  been  sealed  at   the  communion 
table,  have  been  elevated  into  the  pulpit,  have  been  installed 
trustees  and  professors  of  Colleges  and  Theological  Seminariasi  J 
have  been  made  managers  and  life  members  of  Bible,  Traol^ 
and  Missionary  Societies,  have  shaped  the  course  of  eccleai-" 
astical  bodies,  and  revised  and  controlled  the  discipline  of  the 
Church, 

Besides  all  this,  the  Church  has  seemed  to  embody  elements 
of  deterioration  peculiarly  her  own.  Ilcr  divisions  into  rival 
sects  and  theological  schools  have  ensnared  her ;  she  has 
compromised  her  christian  principles,  has  neutralized,  or  with- 
drawn her  testimony,  and  has  faltered  in  her  administration 
of  discipline,  to  gain  strength  and  numbers  wherewith  to  carry 
on  schismatic  and  polemic  wars  within  her  own  bosom  1 
When  the  >[ethodist  testimonies  ag.ainst  slavery  were  found 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  comparative  growth  and  prospective 
ascendency  of  the  Methodist  sect,  then  the  severity  of 
Methodist  discipline  against  slavery  must  be  relaxed  (so  we 
have  been  told  by  the  apologists  of  that  policy)  to  propitiate 
the  favor  of  slaveholders.  In  the  same  way,  and  for  the  same 
object,  the  testimonies  of  the  Presbyterian  sect  against  slavery 
must  be  rendered  a  dead  letter,  and  the  most  pointed  of  them 
at  length,  expunged.  The  unity  and  extension  of  the  sect, 
and  the  harmony  of  its  ecclesiastical  action  throughout  the 
country,  must  not  be  disturbed  by  any  agitation  of  the  exci- 
ting question.  The  cry  of  "  peace,  peace,"  must  drown  the 
voice  of  remonstrance  against  the  crying  sin  of  the  Church, 
And  thus  the  Church  becomes  a  privileged  body,  the  mem- 
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beis  of  whioh  appear  to  claim  peculiar  exemption  fVom 
repro)^  for  their  sins. 

13.  There  is  still  another  and  a  most  potent  element  and 
endenoe  of  deterioration,  on  this  subject,  that  we  know  not 
how  to  treat  of,  as  its  magnitude  and  its  meanness  demand. 
Whenever  we  attempt  to  speak  or  write  upon  it,  we  feel  our 
cheeks  burning  with  indignation  and  shame.  We  know  not 
how  or  in  what  terms  to  describe  it,  to  what  origin  to  trace  it, 
or  by  what  considerations  to  attempt  to  dislodge  it  from  the 
minds  of  sane  men.  From  its  flat  contradiction  of  the  Bible, 
we  should  characterize  it  as  decidedly  of  infidel  parentage,  yet 
we  find  it  nestling  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  From  its 
unaccountable n ess,  we  should  describe  it  by  the  names  of 
hypocrisy  aud  pretence,  did  not  its  malignity  prove  its 
sincerity  and  reality.  Were  it  less  murderous  and  less 
blasphemous,  we  might  laugh  at  it ;  were  it  less  ludicroua,  we 
might  reason  against  it;  were  it  less  mean,  we  could  enter 
the  lists  against  it,  as  an  object  of  honorable  warfare.  We 
should  attribute  it  to  sheer  vulgarity  and  ignorance  (where 
we  find  it  signally  at  home)  but  that  we  meet  with  it  also  in 
circles  claiming  refinement  and  learning.  We  allude  to  the 
infatuation  that  virtually  predicates  humanity  upon  the  hue 
of  the  skin,  that  disbelieves  that  "God  had  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men,"  that  arrogates  to  less  than  one-sixth  part 
of  the  human  race  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  our  common 
humanity,  that  thus  falsifies  the  self-evident  truths  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  sets  up,  in  the  temples  of 
Jehovah,  the  monuments  of  heathen  caste. 

Existing  in  and  controlling  both  the  community  and  the 
Church,  this  prejudice  should  have  been  noticed  earlier  in  our 
enumeration  of  evil  influences,  but  it  seems  not  to  have 
attained  its  gigantic  growth  till  the  united  energies  of  a  lapsed 
Chnrch  and  State  had  first  provided  for  it,  new  methods  of 
calture.  We  do  not  say  that  the  Colonization  Society 
organized  in  1816,  created  this  prejudice,  for  without  such  a 
prejudice  the  idea  of  colonizing  a  portion  of  our  citizens  on 
tlio  ground  of  their  color  could  not  have  been  conceived. 
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But  we  do  say  ttat  the  existence  and  operations  of  that 
Society,  have  more  than  quadrupled  the  strength  and  the 
extent  of  that  prejudice,  in  a  few  brief  yeara.  It  is  a  prejudice 
stronger  at  the  Korth  than  at  the  South,  because  the  two 
colors  do  uot  come  so  constantly  in  contact.  Yet,  at  the 
North,  it  had  scarcely  made  its  appearance  in  cooimou  schoola 
and  worshiping  assemblies,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  as  many  can  testify. 

The  Maryland  laws,  before  quoted,  forbidding  white  women 
to  marry  negroes,  simply  for  the  reason  stated,  that  the  latter 
were  skivfs,  afford  safficient  proof  of  the  modern  date  of  this 
prejudice,  and  of  its  origin  in  the  slave  system. 

In  countries  not  familiarizijd  with  a  population  of  colored 
slaves,  (as  in  Eussia  and  Poland,  where  the  serfs  are  all 
whites,)  the  prejudice  against  colored  people  is  unknown,  and 
its  existence  among  us  is  there  discredited,  or  considered  an 
inexplicable  phenomenon.  In  France,  in  Engliuid,  in  Ger- 
many, and  throughout  all  Europe,  though  the  Jews  arc  a 
degraded  caste,  the  educated  ne^m  has  free  access,  and  on 
terms  of  unquestioned  equality,  to  the  very  highest  circles  of 
society.  It  is  reserved  to  a  nation  pluming  itself  upon  being 
the  world's  teacher  of  the  doctrine  of  human  equality,  to  deny 
the  common  courtesies  of  life,  along  with  the  essential  rights 
of  humanity,  to  a  large  part  of  the  hiiman  species,  (to  the  very 
race  first  proficient  in  literature  and  civilization,)  on  account 
of  their  color!     Thus  do  we  invite  and  merit  a  world's  scorn  ! 

Were  it  not  for  this  stupid  prejudice  against  color,  the 
sceptre  of  the  slaveliolding  oligarchy  would  drop  jiowerless 
at  once,  and  the  nation  would  be  disenthralled.  Sustained  by 
this  debasing  prejudice,  its  supremacy  must  remain  unbroken, 
and  the  nation  must  be  enslaved.  Slavery  knows  no  color. — 
"In  the  progress  of  time,  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  years  hence,  but  few  vestiges  of  the  black  race  will 
remain  among  our  posterity.'^     So  says  Henry  Clay,*  and  the 

•  Speoeh  of  lloiirj- t'liiy,  in  llie  U.  S.  Stnale,  in  1M9.  In  Ibis  Bpeeoli  Mr.  Claj 
urtrcd  nrguinsiits  ajaiiiBt  "  cniiiritii'iliori,  immcJiiiliiorprailnul."  "Tlic  flrst  imped- 
iiuciil,  in  tlic  absolute  wunt  of  power  in  tlie    FcJerul  Governnipiit  to  effect  the 
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constant  and  rapid  blending  of  colors  at  the  South  justifies 
the  estimate.  But  the  bleaching  process  removes  not  the  taint 
of  slavery.  The  child  of  the  slave  mother  follows  her  condi- 
tion.    Persons  of  the  whitest  complexion  are  already  held  as 


purpose."  "  Tho  next  obstacle  in  the  way  of  abolition  arises  out  of  the  faot  of  the 
presence,  in  the  Slave  States,  of  three  millions  of  slaves.  No  practical  scheme  for 
tlieir  removal  or  separation  from  us,  has  yet  been  devised  or  proposed."  [The 
Colonixation  scheme,  then,  is  not  ^^  practical."]  "  The  third  impediment  to  imme- 
diate abolition,  is  to  be  found  in  tho  immense  amount  of  capital  which  is  invested  in 
•lave  property."  **  The  total  value  of  slave  property  then,  by  estimate,  in  the  United 
States,  is  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  And  now  it  is  rashly  proposed,  by  a 
single  flat  of  legislation,  to  annihilate  this  immense  amount  of  property  I  To  anni- 
hilate it  without  indemnity,  and  without  oompensatlon  to  the  owners."  "I  know 
there  ia  a  visionary  dogma  which  holds  that  negro  slaves  cannot  be  the  subject  of 
property :  I  shall  not  dwell  long  on  the  speculative  abstraction.  That  is  property 
whieh  the  law  declares  to  be  property.  Two  hundred  yearn  of  legislation  have  sono- 
tified  and  sanctioned  negro  slaves  as  property."  "  It  is  frequently  asked,  What  is 
to  become  of  the  African  race  among  us  ?  Are  they  forever  to  remain  in  bondage  ?" 
♦  ♦  •  "  Taking  the  aggregate  of  the  two  races,  the  European  is  constantly, 
though  slowly,  gaining  on  the  African  portion.  In  the  progress  of  time,  some  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years  hcnco,  but  few  vestiges  of  the  black  race 
will  remain  among  our  posterity." 

The  speech  will  repay  close  study.  In  no  part  of  it  docs  Mr.  Clay  intimate  a 
future  abolition  of  nlavery.  The  *'  impediments"  he  urges  will  not  diminish.  The 
limited  powers  of  the  Federal  Government — the  sanctiou  of  centuries  of  legislation 
— the  impossibility  of  separation  or  removal — the  appalling  amount  of  property 
inveated— all  these,  except  the  first  item,  must  increase.  Neither  does  Mr.  Clay  pre- 
dict the  future  extinction  of  slaveby,  but  only  the  disappearance  of  tho  "  black  race 
from  among  ovn  posterity  r^  The  language  i»  exceedingly  guarded,  and  commend- 
ably  accurate.  Mr.  Clay  knows  that  the  slave  population,  like  tho  free,  arc  increastiug 
in  a  geometrical  ratio.  And  that,  if  it  be  true  that  the  free  (or  as  he  has  it,  tho 
Earopean  portion)  are  gaining  a  little  more  rapidly,  this  does  not  niter  the  fact  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  slaves,  whatever  their  color  may  be.  Indisputably  it  is  the  process 
of  amalgamation,  and  nothing  else^  that  lays  the  foundation  for  the  estimate  that  one 
handred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years  will  "  leave  but  few  vestiges  of  tho  black 
race  AMOXOour  posterity  !"  Neither  tlic  '*  slaves"  nor  the  '*  blacks"  arc  diminishing 
by  depopulation,  like  the  Indians  and  the  Sandwich  Islanders.  The  reverse  is  the 
known  fact.  Mr.  Clay's  remedy  for  the  *'  bondage  of  the  African  race"  is  mani- 
festly a  future  enslavement  of  a  vastly  greater  number  of"  our  posterity^^^  "  AMONG" 
whom  will  remain  *'  but  few  vestiges  of  the  black  race  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  years." 

Gov.  McDuffle,  of  South  Carolina,  had  declared  a  laboring  community,  "  bleached 
or  unbleached,''  "  a  dangerous  element  in  the  body  politic.*'  He  hnd  anticipated 
their  enslavement,  in  the  Northern  States,  in  "less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century." 
To  Mr.  Clay  it  was  reserved  to  intimate  a  respite  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
himdred  years,  showing  how  it  must  then  be  inevitably  introduced,  by  causes 
already  in  operation,  and  fortified  by  formidable  "  obstacles"  and  "  impedlmcntei"  in 
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slavcs^fugitivea  are  tlius  described  in  advenisBtouiU,  hunted, 
captured  at  the  Nortb,  and  taken  back  again.  And  it  is 
known  that,  in  some  cases,  white  persons  have  been  kidnapped 
who  had  no  African  blood  in  their  veins. 

To  this  point,  then,  at  length,  our  declension  has  reached. 
We  hesitate  to  give  up  the  iasane  prejudice  that  supports 
slavery,  though  told  never  so  plainly,  and  from  the  best 
authority,  that  the  consequence  must  be  the  loss  of  our  own 
liberties — the  enslavement  of  our  own  children  I  Nay,  while 
ive  hear  it  proclaimed  from  the  loftiest  battlements  of  slave- 
doin,  that  "  the  noblest  blood  of  Virginia,"  the  noblest  blood 
of  our  revolutionary  sires,  runs  in  the  veins  of  slaves,* 

tho  way  of  tlioir  removal.  Thow  "otstndo*''  and  " imptdlmeots"  prewnl  tbo 
prublern  Tor  Iho  Inboring  people  of  tha  free  Bwiea.    Dnlets  ovemjme,  the  prophecy 

Let  the  people  banish  prtjudici  against  cnhr,  nnd  nJI  Mr.  Clay's  "impodimeElg"  and 
"  obatodcs"  n-oiild  vanisli  in  Iwenlj-four  hours. 

*  It  lias  been  credlhly  reported,  over  the  signatures  of  respectable  citizcn<>,  that  a 
reputed  dniigbler  ar  Thomas  •Jefl'cnaii  has  been  seen  exposed  for  »ale  at  auction  in 
New  Orleans,  a«  B  slave.  Tha  known  usages  of  slavery  ia  America  are  such  as  to 
render  llic  Htnteinent  o  biglily  probable  one.  It  ia  al>o  snid  Chat  a  grand-dnnghler  of 
Mr,  Jefferson  is  among  the  colonists  of  Liberia.  The  slutemcnt,  along  with  the  fol- 
lowing, is  from  acommunleation  in  "  Frederick  Douglass'  paper"  for  March  35,  ISSS : 
"  1  have  heard  from  an  eye  witness,  that  on  more  than  one  occasion,  when  tlie  sago 
or  Monticcllo  left  that  retreat  for  the  I'rei'idcniial  abode  at  Washington,  Ihero  wonld 
bo  on  the  top  of  the  nanio  eoach  a  yellow  boy  '  running  nway.'  And  nheo  told 
that  one  of  his  slaves  was  going  off  b  ithout  leave,  Jefferson  said, '  Well,  let  him  go, 
his  ri;rbt  is  as  pooil  as  his  falhcr's  !'     And,  somehow,  that  boy  would  get  a  dooour 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

POSITION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CHURCHES  RESPECTING  SLAVERY 
DURING  THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

L — METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

General  Confbrcnce  of  1801— do.  of  1886— Contrast  with  1797— Leading  Ministere— 
Prot  E.  D.  Sima— Dr.  S.  Olin— Pres.  Thornton— Bishop  Soulo— Dr.  Bond— Prea. 
Fkke — ^Bishop  Bedding— Refusal  to  put  to  vote  Anti-Slavery  Resolutions  in  Con- 
ference— Georgia  Annnol  Conference — S.  Carolina  Conference — "  Book  Concern  " 
— General  Conference  for  1840 — Division  concerning  slaveholding  Bishops — 
Groanda  of  the  division— Slaveholding  statistics  of  M.  K  Church,  North. 

In  speaking  of  the  position  of  the  churches,  we  shall  have 
reference  to  the  general  fact — the  principal  religious  denomi- 
nations— the  leading  influences — not  forgetting  that  there  are 
honorable  exceptions  to  the  picture  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
present. 

The  former  anti-slavery  testimonies  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  also  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist,  and 
some  of  the  Baptist  churches,  until  near  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  we  have  presented  already.*  Of  other  denomina- 
tions, as  such,  at  that  period,  we  had  nothing  of  an  authentic 
character  to  record.  We  are  assured  that  there  were  earnest 
opposers  of  slavery  among  Episcopalians,  and  other  religious 
communions. 

Of  the  course  of  the  principal  denominations  since  that  time. 
and  tlieir  position  at  present,  we  propose  now  to  treat ;  in  doing 
which,  such  facts  will  be  brought  forward  as  will  enable  the 
reader  to  form  his  own  judgment  in  the  premises. 

*  See  Chapters  IV.  and  IX. 
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METHODIST   EPISCOPAL  CHUHCH. 

In  reverting  to  the  action  of  tbe  Methodist  Conferences, 
towarils  ihe  close  of  the  last  century  (Chap.  IX.),  the  reader 
iroiild  almost  be  warranted  to  take  it  for  granted  that  slave- 
holding,  in  that  religious  denomination,  must  have  speedily 
come  to  an  end.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  was  th<; 
intention  of  the  Conferences,  and  that  such  was  the  general 
expectation  at  the  time.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  fact. 
The  fata]  error  seems  to  have  conai-sted  in  an  unwarrantable 
lenity  towards  delinquent  members,  in  not  promptly  enforcing 
the  discipline,  and  this  under  the  delusive  expectation  that, 
tbey  would,  in  a.  short  lime,  be  prepared  to  take  the  step, 
volunlarily,  themselves,  without  being  authoritatively  coerced. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the 
danger  of  such  delays.  The  church  that,  with  a  full  and  clear 
perception  of  the  iniquity  of  a  practice  existing  among  its 
mcmher.s,  has  not  fidelity  and  energy  to  expel  it  at  once,  has 
no  reason  to  flatter  itself  that  it  ever  will.  If  the  Friends 
were  more  successful,  notwithstanding  their  tardy  process,  the 
reason  may  perhaps  he  found  in  the  fact,  that  they  did  not  so 
directly  sin  against  their  own  conscientious  convictions,  in 
withholding  church  discipline.  They  were  first  led  to  con- 
demn wliat  apjieared  to  be  the  abuses  of  slavci'v,  then  the 
slave  trwl'.,  and  at  last,  slavcliolding  itself.  And  so  far  as  their 
convictions  went,  they  put  them  in  practice.  But  Methodism, 
whioli  had  its  rise  amid  the  testimonies  and  the  conviction 
that  "  SLAVERY  is  ihe  sum  of  all  viUaiu'cs"  could  not  sit  down 
with  that  iniquity  in  her  skirts  without  being  overcome  by  it. 

In  ISOl,  the  General  Conference  said — 

"  We  ; 


And  there  tiie  testimony  still  stands,  "More  th,in  ever 
convinced  of  the  great  evil,"  and  "more  than  ever"  wedded 
to  it  and  embedded  in  it.  Such  testimonies,  though  .some- 
times  apparently  relied   upon,  to   disprove  the   pro-slavery 
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cliaracter  of  the  Church,  contain  the  strongest  proof  of  the 
inexcusableness  of  its  position.  The  Church  knows  the  CYil, 
but  neYcrtheless  hugs  it  to  her  bosom. 

Yet  there  should  be  noticed  here,  perhaps,  a  studied  dilution 
of  the  testimony  previously  given.  In  1780,  slavery  was 
admitted  to  be  "  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  man,  and  nature, 
and  hurtful  to  Society,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  conscience 
and  true  religion,  and  doing  what  we  would  not  that  others 
should  do  unto  us."  This  clearly  describes  it  as  a  sin.  But 
in  1801  it  is  only  designated,  in  vague  terms,  as  an  evil ; 
whether  physical  or  moral,  is  not  expressed.  To  those  who 
would  understand  the  course  and  the  position  of  our  ecclesi- 
astical bodies,  these  nice  distinctions  should  be  noticed  with 
care.     "Fraud  lurketh  in  generalities,"  said  Lord  Coke. 

■*  Rev.  Robert  Emory,  in  his  history  of  *  The  Discipline,'  informs  us  that 
he  finds  the  following  : — 

"In  1789,  *  The  buying  and  selling  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men,  women, 
or  children,  with  intention  to  enslave  them.' 

"In  1792,  it  reads  *  The  buying  or  selling  of  men,  women,  or  children, 
with  an  intention  to  enslave  them.' 

"  In  1808,  it  reads  '  The  buying  and  selling  of  men,  women,  and 
children,'  &c. 

"  For  this  alteration  no  authority  is  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  General 
Conference." — **  The  Grounds  of  Secession^  from  the  M.  E.  Church*'' — By 
O.  Scotty  p.  45. 

"  And  the  following,  from  a  letter  published  in  the  Pittsburg  Christian 
Advocate,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Drummond,  is  not  less  important : 

"If  we  take  the  action  of  the  General  Conference  as  a  true  index  of  anti- 
slavery  feeling  and  zeal  in  the  Church,  I  tliink  it  apparent  that  these  have 
been  considerably  diminished,  since  1800." — lb.  pp.  45-46. 

''In  1804,  the  paragraphs  about  considering  the  subject,  and  petitions  to 
the  legislatures  (viz  :  No.  4,  of  1796,  and  No.  6,  of  1800)  were  stricken 
oat." 

1808 — Paragraph  2  and  3  of  1796  were  struck  out,  and  the  following 
substituted : 

"3.  The  General  Conference  authorizes  each  Annual  Conference  to  form 
their  own  regulations,  relative  to  buying  and  selling  slaves." — lb.  p.  47. 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 

held  at  Cincinnati,  in  1836,  declared  that  they  "  wholly  disclaim 

any  right,  wish,  or  intention,  to  interfere  with  the  civil  and 
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political  relation  of  master  and  slave,  aa  it  exists  in  the  Biavc 
liolcliiig  States  of  this  Union."  This  waa  adopted  by  &  vote 
of  120  to  14, 

The  action  of  the  Conference,  at   the  same  tima  a/jainst 

ttholitioiusts,  will  be  noticed  in  another  chapter.  What  we  have 
to  do  with,  now,  is  the  changed  attitude  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  ChoTch,  respecting  a/at-ery.  "We  quote  their  proceed- 
ings still  farther  on  this  point  In  their  Pastoral  Addr^s, 
dissuading  their  members  from  agitating  the  subject,  they 
say — 

"  The  qiiestian  of  slavery  in  the  United  Statea,  bj  the  conslilutional 
comp:ict  u'hich  binds  us  tngeUier,  as  a  nation,  is  led  tu  bo  regulated  bj  the 
several  Sute  LegiKtuIures  tliemaelvcB ;  and  titercby  is  put  beyiind  the 
enntrol  nf  the  general  goverBment,  at  welt  as  of  alt  eccUsiaslKat  boiliei  ;  it 
bein^  iniiiircat  that  in  the  alaveliolding  slatea  tlieniBclTes  the  entire 
responsibility  of  ita  existence  or  non-eKisLcncc  rests  with  those  Stats 
Legislatures." 

Wliat  "Constitutional  Compact''  had  there  been  made 
since  1797,  when  the  General  Conferonco,  as  before  shown,* 
had  ri'iptiral  its  preachers  to  mcmori.ilizo  the  Icyi^ilaturcs  ? 
And  it^  as  stated  in  1830,  the  sole  responsibility  rested  on  the 
State  Lfgislaturcs,  why  nut  continue  to  memorialize  them 
still?  There  must  have  been  Methodists  in  those  legislatures, 
and  probably  few  or  no  members  of  those  bodies  held  seats 
there  without  the  aid  of  Methodist  votes  ?  Aside  from  this, 
how  could  any  state  or  national  arraugeincuts  roliew:  the 
Church  from  the  resiioii;-iV>iiity  of  carrying  out  ils  own  C/ivrch 
discipline?  The  titilh  was  c.\-]ne£scd  iu  the  liesolntion  just 
now  quoted.  The  Conference  had  "  ?io  iciih''  "  to  interfere 
in  the  civil  and  political  relation  of  master  and  slave."  Too 
many  of  them  were  slavemastors  tlicmselvcs. 

Another  important  thing  to  be  noticed  hoi-e,  is,  tlie  new 
views  of  the  M.  E.  Conference,  since  1797  or  ISOl  and  ISSS, 
■on  the  subject  of  the  bearings  of  the  Federal  Constitution  on 
the  question.  It  indicates  a  eorrc.'^iionding  change  in  the 
community  in  generah     New  expositions  and  applications  of 
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constitattonal  law  must  have  grown  up,  or  we  ehould  not 
witness  such  a  change  of  language. 

Leading  non-slarebolding  ministers  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
were  now  forward  to  take  similar  ground,  and  even  to  vindi- 
cate the  rightfulness  of  slaveholding, 

"  HaTing  established  Ihe  point,  that  (he  first  African  alares  were  legally 
brought  into  bondage,  the  right  to  detain  their  children  in  bondage,  follonrs 
as  an  indiapenaable  consequence.  Thus  we  see  that  the  slavery  which 
exists  in  America,  was  founded  in  tight." — Frofcsiar  E.  D.  Simmi  of 
Vir/rinia  Conferenct. 

"  Not  only  is  holding  staves,  on  the  conditions  and  under  the  realriotions 
of  the  discipline,  no  disqualifiralinn  for  the  minislcrid  office  ;  bull  will  go  a 
little  further,  and  say,  that  slaveholding  is  not  constitutionally  a  forfeiture  of 
k  man's  right,  if  he  may  be  said  to  have  one,  to  the  office  of  a  bishop.'' — Dr. 
S.  Olin,  Prts.  of  the  WesUyan  Unkcrsity,  Middletown,  {Cl,) 

"That  God  not  only  permitted  it,  but  absolutely  provided  for  its  perpe- 
tuity. The  act  of  holding  a  slave  then,  under  all  circumstances,  God  being 
judge,  is  not  sin."— PrM.  S.  C,  Thornton,  Centenary  College,  Miii. 
Conference. 

"  I  have  never  vet  advised  the  liberation  of  a  slave,  and  think  I  never 
■hall." — BUhop  Soulcat  the  PitUhvrg  Conference,  Washington,  Pa.,  July, 
1839. 

"  The  buying  of  a  slave  may  be  an  act  of  great  humanity  under  certain 
circumstances,  as  well  as  the  holding  of  those  already  in  possession.  And, 
moreover,  we  should  be  as  much  oppuscil  lo  the  introduction  of  a  rule  of 
discipline,  to  expel  from  our  communion  uU  who  bought  a  slave,  uiialever 
the  motives  might  be,  as  nc  arc  lo  a  rule  lo  expi^l  all  slaveholders  under  all 
circumaunces."— /Jr.  Bond  «fN.  Y.,  lo  R.  Boyd,  1810. 

The  late  "Wilbur  Fisk,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  Wesleyan 
Univcniit}-,  Middlctown,  Conn.,  said  : 

"  The  relation  uf  master  and  slave  may,  and  does,  in  many  cases,  exist 
under  such  circumstances  as  free  the  niaslor  from  the  just  charge  and  guilt 
of  immorality." 

"The  general  rule  of  Chiistiinity  not  only  permits,  but  in  supposable 
cases  enjoins,  a  continuance  of  the  master's  authority." 

"  The  New  Testament  enjoins  obedience  upon  the  slave,  as  an  obligation 
DDE  to  a  present  rightful  authority." 

".Rev.  Elijah  Redding,  D,  D.,  one  of  the  six  Methodist 
Bishops,"  and  also  a  northern  man,  said: 

■*  The  tight  to  hold  a  slave  is  foanded  od  this  rule  :  '  Thetefote,  all  (hinga 
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wlialaoevBr  ye  would  thnt  men  should  do  to  yoa,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  | 
for  this  is  the  kw  and  tlic  propheW.'" — Ch.  Adv.  and  Jour..  Oct.  20,  1837. 

Bishop  Hedding,  presiding  at  the  New  England  Conference, 
in  183S,  refused  to  put  resolutions,  condemning  the  buying 
and  selling  of  slaves,  and  at  the  same  time  refiised  to  pat  a 
motion  declaring  slavery  to  be  a  moral  evil. 

"  In  tho  year  1837,  the  Bnllimocc  ConfeiCDCe  fused  the  following  reso- 

"  That  in  all  cases  of  admin iatia [ion  under  the  General  Role  in  reference 
to  buying  and  selling  men,  women,  and  childTen,  &.C.,  it  be,  and  hereby  is 
recommended  to  all  cammittcoi,  aa  the  sense  o(  this  Conference,  that  the 
said  rule  be  taken,  construed,  and  understood  eo  as  hot  to  make  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  accused  to  depend  upon  the  bkiple  fact  or  fiihchabe  on 
SALE,  but  upon  the  attendant  circumaUinees  of  cruelty,  injustice,  ot  tnha- 
manity  on  the  one  hand,  or  those  of  kind  parposes  or  good  inlentiona  on  the 
other,  under  which  the  actions  shall  have  been  perpetrated  ;  iind  further  it 
is  recommended,  thai,  in  all  such  cases,  the  charge  be  brought  fut  immor- 
ality, and  (be  circumstances  be  adduced  as  sper ideations  under  that  charge.' " 
The  Grounds  of  Seeeiaion,  &c,,  pp.  53-4. 

"  The  General  Conference  of  1840  approved  of  the  journals  of  the  Bal- 
timore Conference,  with  this  resolution  in  them — approved  of  them,  this 
resolution  and  all ;  consequently,  approved  of  il,  and  made  it  their  own." — 16. 

For  a  full  account  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  work  just 
quoted,  and  also  to  Lucius  C.  Matlaek's  "  History  of  Ameri- 
can Slavery  and  Methodism,"  from  17S0  to  1849,  an  elaborate 
and  documentary  work  of  nearly  400  pages. 

The  Georgia  Annual  Conference  unanimously  resoltcd,  "  that  slavery,  as 
it  exists  in  the  United  States,  is  not  a  moral  evil." 

The  South  Carolina  Conference  unanimously  adopted  the  following : 
"  Whereas,  we  hold  that  the  subject  of  slavery  in  these  United  States  is 
not  one  proper  for  the  action  of  the  Church,  but  ia  exclusively  appropriate 
to  the  civil  authorities,  therefore,  resolved,  that  this  Conference  will  not 
meddle  with  it,  farther  than  to  express  the  regret  that  it  has  ever  been 
introduced,  in  any  form,  into  any  of  the  judicatures  of  the  Church." 

"Rev.  W.  Capers,  D.D.,"  who  offered  this  resolution,  explained  it  as 
"implying  that  slavery  is  not  a  moral  evil.  He  understood  it  as  equivalent 
to  such  a  declaration.  His  purpose  was  that  of  not  only  reproving  some 
wrong  doings  at  the  North,  hut  wiih  respect  also  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence," &c,  "  If  slavery  were  a  moral  evil — that  is,  sin — the  Church  would 
be  bound  to  take  cognizance  of  it." — [January,  1830.] 
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"  The  Book  Coneero,  io  New  Ywk,  up  to  the  divisioa  which  followed 
tbs  Genenl  Coofereace  of  1841,  publiahed  books  for  the  whale  coanectio% 
North  ftnd  South  ;  heDee,iD  the  republication  of  Engliah  wotka  which  bxn 
eoataine^i  mlluaiona  to  elaTery,  vttioiia  expedient*  were  resorted  to,  to  ren- 
dei  them  kccept«b]e  to  olaTeholdera.  Sometimes  the  anti-sliiTery  matter  i> 
nid  to  hare  been  expunged,  sod  in  other  casee  it  hae  been  attempted  to 
explain  it  away  by  notes  appended  by  the  American  Book-rnom  editor." — 
TVnc  Wultym,  Jan.  S4,  18SS. 

The  Sditor  of  tlie  True  Weslejan,  procecda  to  specify  an 
instance  of  the  latter.  In  re-publis)iiiig  Watson's  Theological 
Institutes,  in  which  were  found  some  pointed  remarks  agaiost 
daveholders,  a  note  is  appended,  evidently  designed  to  make 
the  impression  that  it  is  not  applicable  to  American  slavery. 

The  (Jeneral  Conference  for  1840  adopted  the  following: 

"  Reaolred,  that  it  ia  inexpedient  and  onjustiGable  for  any  preacher  to 
peimit  colored  petsoni  to  give  teetimony  against  white  persons,  in  any  State 
where  they  are  denied  that  privilege  by  law." 

A  motion  was  made  to  re-consider  this  Resolution,  and 
several  attempts  were  made  at  compromise,  but  after  a  long 
discosBLon,  the  resolution  was  permitted  to  stand.  Thus  was 
the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Church  conformed  to  the  slave 
code. 

Some  time  after  the  "Wesleyan"  secession  from  the  M.  E. 
Church  on  account  of  slavery,  a  division  took  place  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  growing  out  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Church  to  consent  to  having  slaveholding  bishops.  Of  this 
division  we  present  the  following  account  from  the  True 
Wesleyan  (a  paper  of  the  Wesleyan  Secession,)  then  edited  by 
by  Itev.  Luther  Lee,  as  copied  into  the  Annual  Hcport  of  the 
Am.  and  For.  A.  S.  Society,  for  1850 : 

"  The  action  of  the  General  Conference  which  led  to  tho  separation,  was 
not  against  slarery  or  slaveholding  by  the  membership  or  ministers,  but 
nmply  against  slaveholding  by  the  Episcopacy,  and  that  not  upon  principle, 
bat  wholly  apon  tbs  ground  of  expediency.  This  division  was  brought 
about  by  the  Southern  and  not  by  the  Northern  members,  who  did  what 
they  conid  to  prevent  it,  and  now  condemn  the  act  as  unjustifiable  :  but  it 
did  not  throw  all  the  slave  Slates  into  the  Southern  General  Conference. 
Official  documents  show  that  (here  are,  at  the  present  time,  in  the  Northern 
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Ccncral  Conference,  eight  annoal  ConferBnces,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  wltOte 
teiritury  is  in  the  skTeholding  States.  There  nre  many  xiateholding 
preachers  in  the  M.  E.  Church,  and  it  ordnina  nUvehoIders  la  the  ministry. 
It  ia  computed  thit  there  are  in  the  M.  E.  Church,  North,  Di>t  less  than  four 
tliouaand  slucholdere,  and  twenly-SBVen  thousand  ■laves."" 

It  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  these  facia  llio  strong  anti-slaverv 
reaolulions  of  the  General  Conferenoa  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
NorLh,  in  1810  and  in  ISSO,  denouncing  slaTcrf  in  severe  terms,  rcpiidialing 
"  the  low  standard  of  morality  that  sancdons  the  settlement  of  any  difficul- 
tica  by  a  compromise  of  moral  principles,"  and  concloding  the  whole  by  tlie 
following : 

"  Resolved,  that  Christians  cannot  consistently  give  their  influonce  to 
elevate  men  to  places  of  honor  and  trust  who  are  known  to  he  supporters 
of  any  great  social  and  moral  evil. 

"  Resolved,  that  the  glory  of  God  and  the  ^od  of  mankind  require  the 
exclusion  of  slaveholders  from  the  Christian  Church." — Annua]  Report 
Amentan  and  Foreign  Anti- Slavery  Sociel\/,  1850. 

This  progress,  (if  it  be  progress)  as  well  as  the  inconsistencies 
connected  with  it,  may  perhaps  bcacconnted  for,  by  the  move- 
ments among  Northern  Methodist  Abolitionists,  resulting  in  a 
secession,  and  in  the  organization  of  a  new  ecclesiastical 
connection,  called  the  Wesleyan  Church.  These  movements 
made  it  iiecessanj  to  oppose  the  election  of  a  slaveliolding 
bishop,  and  to  adopt  strong  resolutions  against  slavery. 


in  the  prKodinp,  in  rtspccl  to  the 

"  Tlio  Methodist  Clian-li  yorlk  has  nbont  one-fifth  p-nrt  as  many  slaveholdin^ 
societies  as  tlio  cnliro  Chnrcli  Sont)>.  It  reports  in  tho  elaro  States  thrtt  annua! 
coufercuccn,  8ST  prcncliers,  and  Stj,fi2T  mi^inbcr?,  nil  in  EClual  and  full  fiillowslnp 
with  slaveholding."— /'rM.  Elanchanl,  u(  njiorttJ  bg  Cltcdaiid  Trve  Democrat,  Sep, 
!S,  ISJl. 

The  solution,  as  furnished  us  hy  Mr.  Lee,  ia,  thot/rf  of  the  Confcreneai,  vii.,  the 
nttsbnr?,  tho  Ohio,  Iho  Indinnn,  Ihc  titinol^,  and  tho  Pliilndclphia,  thouKh  beoring 
Kortliern  nnnicii,  include  portions  of  ^l;lvu  territory ;  nhilc  the  tVeatcm  Virginia, 
the  Missouri,  niul  Ihc  Bi.lliniDrc,  arc  sinvclioldiiv'.  of  course :  thjU  it  all. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

POSITION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CHURCHES,  ETC.  COHTINPED. 

IL — THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

Qtaatl  A»einbly,  181S— 18 18-18 18-Erasuro  of  flnti-riaverrtcBUmonj  of  ITM— 
SjDOd  of  KsDtuckj,  1834 — Anti-slavery  tcMimony  and  pro-slavcr?  pnctics— 
GenenJ  AsMmlilj',  ISBS— "  Doclora  of  Divinity"  enpiBod  id  tbo  trnfflo— 1888— 
Fro-iUrsry  pamphlet  fyom  Princeton— Discuulon—Indolinite  postponement — 
Oenernl  Aiscnibly  of  188T— Anti-sioverj  memoriuls  laid  on  the  tnblo— Eicosion  of 
four  Sorthem  Synod*— Divbion  of  Oenernl  ABnembly  in  1S33— And  tho  reason- 
"  Ou>-Scbool"  AMembiy  ileclined  discussing  Slnvcry — In  lSi3,  laid  AnO-elnverj 
metDoruta  on  the  tnblo  nitliout  reading— In  1815,  declared  that  "  to  treat  slnvery 
■a  necessarily  a  sin,  would  be  to  tlitsolvc  itself" — In  IBJT,  rc-alHrmed  ito  former 
testimonies — In  ISSD,  declared  the  "  interference''  of  tbo  General  Association  of 
MiMfn-hiiiftfn  on  the  subject  "offensivo'' — Xew-Sciiool  Gemjul  Ahebblt, 
1888,  Anti-slavery  memorialu  vithdrntrn — In  1389,  "referred  the  wliole  subject  to 
the  I'resbjleries" — In  1810,  "Indefinitely  postponed" — "Vesiivina  capped  for 
tbree  years" — In  1M8,  censnred  Presbyteries  that  liail  excluded  alav-elioldoni — 
In  19i6,  declared  Slavery  umi)[hteons,  but  lould  not  exclude  slaveboldeni — Iii 
IMS,  nas  ignorant  of  any  blame  resting  on  its  tlavehaldiii;  members — In  1850, 
refused  to  call  slavcbolding  "  an  ofTenco  under  the  di«ciplina" — "  Deplored  the 
workings  of  tho  whole  system" — A^ain  "  referred  it  to  the  Presbyteries" — And 
iorited  the  "  Old-School "  Assembly  lo  eommuno  with  them. 

NotwithstaniiiDg  the  testimony  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  1791,  that  it  is  "man-stealing"  to  "keep,  sell,  or  buy 
slaves,"  or  "  retain  men  in  slavery,"  yet  the  Church  contented 
itself  with  recording  its  doctrine  without  reducing  it  to  prac- 
tice. No  discipline  was  enforced,  and  the  custom  of  slave- 
holding,  among  its  members  and  even  among  the  officers  of 
the  Church,  became  general,  in  the  slave  states. 

In  IBIS,  the  General  Assembly  declared  (heir  "approbation  of  (he  prin- 
ciples of  civil  liberty,"  and  their  "  deep  concern  at  any  vestiges  of  slavery 
which  may  remain  in  our  counlrv."  Thia  is  theory.  In  practice,  they 
urge  the  lower  jiidtcaturea  to  prepare  the  young  slaves  ''  fur  the  exercise  of 
liberty  when  God,  in  his  providence,  shall  open  a  door  for  emancipation." 
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"  l'JiL3  lecommendatLoii  is  an  iroplied  permission  lo  their  Blaiehnlding  mBoi- 
bera  to  dismiea  all  thoughts  of  enuinnipatioa  at  present,  waiting  lor  some 
colonization  openinp,  or  some  undefined  providence  of  God." — Statement 
nf  Prei.  Blanchard  and  otAcri,  in  Utter  to  Chr.  A.  S.  Conivrn/ion  in  Cin- 

In  1616,  the  General  Aseembly,  while  it  called  Blaterjr  b  "  moamftil 
evil,"  directed  on  eiaGuie  of  tbe  note  (of  ITEM)  to  the  eighth  commuid- 

"  In  1818,  it  adopted  an  '  expression  of  views'  in  which  Blaverj  is  called 
a  '  gross  violation  of  the  most  pieeious  and  sacred  rights  of  human  nature, 
utterly  inL-onsislecit  with  tiiD  law  of  God,  which  requires  ua  lo  love  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves,  and  totally  iireconcilable  with  the  spirit  and  pria- 
ciples  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  which  enjoin  that '  all  llunga  whatsoever  je 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you.  do  je  alao  lo  them.'  But,  instead  of 
requiring  the  inatant  abandonment  of  this  '  groes  violation  of  rights,'  Ste., 
the  Assembly  exhorts  the  violaton  to  '  continue  and  Incrosae  their  exertions 
to  eSur.i  a  total  abolition  of  slavery,  with  no  greatf  r  delay  than  a  regard  to 
tlie  public  welfare  demands,' and  recom  mends,  Ilia  I  if  'a  Christian  professor 
shall  sell  a  slave,  who  is  also  in  communion  with  our  Chureh,'  without  the 
consent  of  the  slave,  the  seller  should  'be  suspended  till  he  should  repent 
and  make  reparation.'  "* 

Tlio  effect  of  this  temporizing  and  procriiatin.iting  policy 
was  precisely  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  The 
"mournful  evil"  only  struck  its  roots  deeper  under  such 
pruning. 

In  1834,  the  Synod  of  Kentucky  adopted  a  report  on 
slavery,  in  which  they  draw  a  thrilling  picture  of  the  cruelties 
and  horrors  of  the  internal  slave  trade,  in  which  families  are 
forcibly  separated  from  each  other.     They  say  : 

"These  acts  are  daily  occurring  in  the  midst  of  us."  ''  There  is  not  a 
village  or  road  that  docs  not  behold  the  sad  procession  of  manacled  outcasts, 
whose  chains  and  mournful  countenances  tell  that  they  arc  exited  by  force 
from  all  that  their  hearts  hold  dear.  Our  church,  years  ago,  raised  its  voice 
of  solemn  warning  against  Ibis  flagrant  violation  of  every  principle  of  mercy, 
justice,  and  humanity.  Yet  we  blush  to  announce  to  you,  thai  this  warning 
has  been  often  disregarded,  even  by  those  who  hold  lo  our  communion. 
Cases  have  occurred  in  our  own  denomination  where  professors  of  the  reli- 


•  Vide  Amer.  aurchet,  Ac,  bj  J.  G.  Birncy,  to  whoso  stalcmcnt  wo  havo  added 
a  further  estract  from  the  Eipiiiiivn  of  n«r*,  la  republished  by  tin  (jeucral  As- 
sembly in  1948.    {Ch.  In.,  April,  IM';.) 
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gioii  of  mercy  bayk  toiut  thb  mothie  from  the  children,  and  sent  her 
INTO  A  MERCILESS  AND  RETURNLBSS  EXILE.  Yct  acts  of  discipline  hare 
imrdy  [never  /*]  followed  such  conduct." 

Bat,  who  would  have  believed  it  ? — the  Synod  of  Ken- 
tnckj  were  not,  and  are  not,  in  favor  of  present  emancipation 
cm  the  soil.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  "  incontestible  fact " 
(as  Henry  Clay  calls  it),  that  the  internal  slave  trade  is  insep- 
arable from  slavery,  and  equally  aware,  as  they  must  be,  that 
no  removal  of  the  slaves  could  be  effected  in  a  century,  the 
Synod  of  Kentucky,  and  its  leading  members,  who  tell  us  this 
sad  story,  are  unwilling  to  listen  to  any  proposal  for  emancipa- 
tion, without  the  colonization  of  the  slaves.  And  the  one  only 
Presbyterian  minister  within  their  bounds  who  advocated 
immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation  on  the  soil,  was 
given  to  understand  by  his  Presbytery,  that  he  could  not  con- 
sistently remain  with  them.f  The  Synod  has  fresh  cause  to 
"  blush" — but  it  will  need  something  besides  blushes  to  purge 
out  the  plague  spot.  To  ^'  confess^  ^  avails  little,  unless  they 
''forsake^ 

In  1836,  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Illinois,  a  ruling  elder,  in  advo- 
cating sundry  anti-slavery  memorials,  urged  the  General 
Assembly  to  take  action  on  the  subject.     lie  said : 

"  In  this  church,  a  man  may  take  a  free-born  child,  force  it  away  from 
its  parents,  to  whom  God  gave  it  in  charge,  saying,  *  Bring  it  up  for  me,' 
and  sell  it  as  a  beast,  or  hold  it  in  perpetual  bondage,  and  not  only  escape 
corporal  punishment,  but  really  be  esteemed  an  excellent  Christian.  Nay, 
ercn  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  Doctors  of  Divinity,  may  engage  in  this 
unholy  traffic,  and  yet  sustain  their  high  and  holy  calling." — "  Elders,  min- 
isters, and  Doctors  of  Divinity,  are,  with  both  hands,  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice." 

The  facts  were  not  disputed ;  yet  nothing  was  done  to  cen- 
gure  the  act  or  the  actors,  further  than  to  appoint  a  committee, 
a  majority  of  whom  were  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  prayer 
of  the  memorialists  (of  which  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Miller, 


♦  J.  G.  Bimey,  long  resident  in  Kcntacky,  says  **  Mter^ 
t  J.  O.  Fee.— The  intimation  was  heeded. 
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Professor  at  Princeton,  was  cbainiian),  to  report  at  the  next 
session. 

In  1S36,  this  report  was  presented  at  Pittsburg.  In  a  pre- 
amble, it  is  said  that  "  the  subject  of  slavery  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  lawa-of  many  of  the  States  of  this  Union, 
with  which  it  is  hy  no  means  proper  for  an  ecclest'iislical  body  to 
iiUcrfcre,*  and  that  "  any  action  on  the  part  of  this  Assembly, 
&c.,  would  tend  to  distract  and  divide  our  churches,"  &c. 
Eesolutions  were  therefore  recommended  declaring  it  "inex- 
pedient for  the  Assembly  to  take  any  further  order  in  relation 
to  this  subject;"  .ilso  affirming  that  the  note  on  the  eighth 
commandment,  in  1794,  was  "  introduced  irregularly— never 
had  the  sanction  of  the  church,  and  therefore  never  possessed 
any  authority,"  &c. 

A  minority  of  the  committee,  Messrs.  Dickey  and  Beman, 
presented  a  report,  declaring  "  the  buying,  selling,  or  holding 
a  human  being  as  property"  "a  heinous  sin,"  that  "ought  to 
suhjeet  tlic  doer  of  it  to  the  censures  of  the  church,''  ic,  &c. ; 
whoreupon  forty-eight  slaveholding  delegates  met  apart,  and 
resolved  that  if  any  such  action  was  taken  by  the  Assembly 
they  would  not  submit  to  the  decision.  They  also,  at  an 
adjourned  meeting,  prepared  a  substitute  for  Dr.  Miller's  reso- 
lution, declaring  that  "the  General  Assembly  have  no  author- 
ity to  assume  or  exercise  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  the  existence 
of  slavery." 

The  .subject  was  finally  disposed  of  by  a  long  preamble  and 
a  brief  resolution,  that  "  this  whole  subject  be  indefinitely 
postponed." 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  Assembly  were  in  session,  a 
pamphlet,  being  a  reprint  of  nn  article  in  the  Princeton  lieper- 
tory,  was  i.=sued  from  the  Pittsburg  press,  labelled,  "for  gra- 
tuitous circulation  "  among  the  members  of  the  Assembly.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Prof  Hodge,  of  Princeton, 

•  Yel  llie  funds  of  tliO  Prcibylcrbn  Chiircli,  at  tliisi  inompiil,  lo  llic  ninoniit  of 
more  Hum  S91,000,  wcro  iiivosteil  lu  tbe  Suiith-Wealcni  bonks,  in  i.rosptct  of  gnin- 
iiig  niorp  ilmii  li  per  cent,  interest,  on  DCcon]it  of  the  utiprcrcdeiileJ  briakneas  of  tbii 
donitsiio  !i|;ivo  ttnJc.     For  tlii;  eci^iiel  aco  a  sucojcdiiig  Cbapltr. 
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and  is  regarded  at  the  South  as  the  strongest  Bible  argument 
for  slavery.     It  contained  the  following : 

**  At  the  time  of  the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ,  slavery  in  its  worst  forms 
prevailed  over  the  world.  The  Savior  found  it  around  him  in  Judea,  the 
apostles  met  with  it  in  Asia,  Greece,  and  Italy.  How  did  they  treat  it  ? 
Not  by  the  denunciation  of  slaveholdi^o  as  necessarily  sinful.  The 
assamption  that  slaveholding  is,  in  itself,  a  crime,  is  not  only  an  error,  but 
it  is  an  error  fraught  with  evil  consequences." 

In  1837,  many  anti-slavery  memorials  were  presented  to  the 
Assembly.  They  were  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  Dr. 
Witherspoon,  a  slaveholder,  of  South  Carolina,  was  chairman, 
and  which  reported,  near  the  time  for  adjournment,  that  the 
memorials  be  *' returned  to  the  house,"  and  the  chairman 
moved  to  lay  the  whole  subject  on  the  table.  This  was  done 
by  a  vote  of  97  to  28. 

At  this  same  session  the  General  Assembly  excinded  four 
northern  Synods,  called  New  School,  containing  a  Presby- 
terian population  of  about  sixty  thousand  persons.  This  was 
done  ostensibly  on  account  of  theological  diftcrcnccs,  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  it  cut  off  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  active 
opponents  of  slavery  in  the  communion  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Dr.  G.  A.  Baxter,  President  of  the  Union  Theolo- 
gical Seminary,  Prince  Edward  Co.,  Ya.,  changed  sides  sud- 
denly from  New  School  to  Old,  about  the  same  time,  and 
justified  the  change  by  avowing  that  *'one  motive"  was  the 
firm  position  of  the  Old  School  against  abolition.  And  since 
the  separation,  in  1838,  some  anti-abolition  clergyman,  once 
known  as  New  School,  within  the  bounds  of  the  excinded 
Synods,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  have  transferred  their 
relations  to  the  Old  School. 

OLD   SCHOOL  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 
**  In  1838,  the  two  Schools  separated,*  leaving  three  slaveholding  Presby- 


•  The  separntion  in  1838  is  understood  to  have  been  for  the  same  cause  oa  the 
excinion  of  1837. 

According  to  a  correspondent  of  the  A>m^  Yorh  Observer j  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring,  of 
Kew  York,  at  a  Colonization  Meeting  in  Washington  City,  in  1839,  held  the  follow- 
ing langnage  *. 
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leriea  represented  in  tlie  New,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  in  iJib  Oiil." — 
"  Siiieo  that  time  the  Old  School  has  abode  firmly  on  tlie  Princeton  ground." 

In  1838,  the  0.  S.  General  ABsembly  resolved  lliat  "it  is 
of  the  greatest  consequence  to  tlie  best  inleresta  of  our  church, 
that  the  eubject  of  slavery  shall  iiot  be  discossed  in  the  eosn- 
ing  General  Assembly,"  &c. 

In  1843,  they  laid  anti-slavery  memorials  on  the  tabic  with- 
out reading. 

la  1S45,  after  an  hour's  discussion,  at  Cincinnati,  they 
adopted  a  report  that  they  could  not  treat  slavery  as  necessa- 
rily a  sin,  "  without  charging  the  apostles  of  Christ  with 
conniving  at  such  sin."  "For  the  Assembly  to  make  slave- 
holding  a  bar  to  communion  would  be  to  dissolve  itself." — 
ViJe  slatements  of  Pres.  Slanchard  and  Cincinnati  Herald  of 
May  28,  1845 ;  Chr.  Inv.,  June,  1847. 

In  1847,  the  General  Assembly  reaffirmed  all  its  fbrmer 
testimonies  on  slavery,  contradictory  as  they  were. 

In  1850,  in  reply  to  a  resolution  of  the  General  Association 
of  Massachusetts  communicated  to  the  General  Assembly,  and 
very  courteously  expressing  their  conviction  that  the  cause 
of  religion  required  the  removal  of  slavory  from  the  churches, 
the  General  Assembly  adopted  the  following: 

licsolicd,  "  TJiat  our  delegates  to  the  next  General  Association  of  Missa- 
chuselts  lie  directed  to  infurm  that  venerable  body  that  this  General  .\5sem- 
bly  must  consider  itself  the  best  judge  of  the  acliuii  which  it  is  necessary 
for  it  to  lake  as  (o  all  sulijecta  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  that  any  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  that  General  Association  with  its  action  upon  any  subject 
upon  which  this  General  Assembly  has  taken  action,  is  olTensivc,  and  must 
lead  to  an  interruption  of  the  correspondence  which  subsists  bel«een  that 
Association  and  the  General  Assembly." — Olicrlin  Eean.,  June  19,  1850. 

From  the  Old  School  we  now  turn  to  the  New. 

"  Ho  stated  that  the  nnhnppy  div'nions  in  fho  ProBbytcrian  Chiircli  had  grown  out 
of  this  Ojiposiiioii''  (i.  i.  to  "  Ilic  procrcJiiigs  and  designs  of  the  Abolillon  Society"), 
"  anl,  pninfiil  »a  it  wns,  tljey  were  ubliged  lo  rend  the  chnrch  to  avoid  being  engulfed 
in  the  Bcnliiiients,  fceliiigs,  ani  Eclirme-'  of  nbolilionists." 

At  other  limes,  the  ground  of  division  hud  been  Bt:ilcd  to  be  the  hercny  of  "  New 
Sehool"  theology,  mid  tcndenraes  towards  Congregational  Church  government  in  the 
Kaw  S.'iiool  portion  of  the  rrobbytcrlan  Chunli. 
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NEW-8CH00L   GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

"In  1B3S,  the  New-School  General  AsBcmbly  appointed  a  committee  on 
■ali-aUvery  memomla,  which  reported  '  that  the  applicants,  for  reaaons 
iatiriactory  to  themaelTca,  hare  withdrawn  their  papers.'  The  committee 
via  diacharged." — Bimty's  Amtncan  Churches,  &c.,  p.  33. 

The  excuse  was,  that  busioess  connected  with  the  dirision 
of  the  two  assemblies  made  it  difficult  to  attend  to  another 
subject 

**  Id  1839,  it  referred  the  whole  Bubject  to  the  Presbyteries,  to  do  what 
dwj  might  deem  adrisable." 

In  1840,  a  lar^  namber  of  memorials  and  petitions  against  alaTerr  were 
Mnt  in,  and  refened  to  the  usual  committee.  The  committee  repotted  & 
leaolutian — referring  to  what  had  been  done  last  year* — declaring  it  inex- 
pedient for  the  Assembly  to  do  anything  further  on  the  subject.  Seieral 
attempts  were  made  by  the  abolition  members  of  the  Assembly  te  obtain  a 
decided  expression  of  its  views,  but  they  proved  ineffectual,  and  the  whole 
•ubjeetwBs  indefinitely  postponed."— /i. 

This  measure  was  adopted  on  motion  of  "  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Coi,  D.D., 
of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  (N.  T.)  On  the  motion  being  carried,  ho  euult- 
inglj  said  ;  "  Our  Vesuvius  is  safely  capped  for  three  years" — the  Assembly 
not  meeting  again  (ill  1843.— /£. 

"  In  18i3,  the  GeneraJ  Assembly  censured  the  action  of  those  anti- 
slavery  Presbyteries  which  had  excluded  slavcholding  from  their  pulpits 
and  communion  tables,  and  requested  them  to  rescind  their  acts:  thus  con- 
demning them  for  obeying  their  own  advice,  or  excluding  slaveholding  from 
fetlowabip."— £.e»er  of  Prei.  Blanchard,  &c. 

In  1846,  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a  paper  drawn  up 
by  Dr.  Duffield,  declaring  the  unrighteous  and  oppressive 
character  of  slavery,  lamenting  its  continued  existence  in  the 
churches,  exhorting  to  the  u.sc  of  all  means  in  their  power  to 
put  it  away  from  them,  since  no  mere  mitigation  of  its  severity 
"woald  be  regarded  as  a  testimony  against  the  system,  or  as, 
in  the  least  degree,  changing  its  essential  character." 

After  all  this,  the  Assembly,  nevertheless,  at  the  same  time, 

■  Ths  laDgnag«  employed,  either  in  1839  or  '40,  we  believe,  was  this :  "  Solemnly 
Nftrrini*  the  whole  ■nbjset  to  the  lover  judicatories,  to  take  sncb  tcliou  u  in  their 
Jadfrment  in  most  judicious  end  odaplcd  to  removB  Ihi  tell ''— rcfusiug  the  roqiiect 
of  Bav.  Geo.  Beeohor  la  insert  Iho  vord  moral  befure  ltd;  DiM  is,  liicy  refused  to 
ed  slaver;  a  moral  mj.—  Vid4  LttUr  of  Prtt.  BUru^tari  and  qOutm. 
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proceeded  to  say  that  it  "  cannot  determine  the  degree  of  moral 
turpitude  involved" — "cannot  pronounce  a  judgment  of  general 
and  promiscuous  condemnation," — it  recognizes  "embarrass- 
ments and  obstacles  in  the  way  of  emaueipation  " — it  cannot 
"  exclude  slaveholders  from  the  table  of  the  Lord  " — it  would 
rather  "sympathize  with  and  succor  them  in  their  embarrass- 
ments " — it  condemns  all  divisive  and  Bchismatic  measures 
lending  to  destroy  the  unity,  and  dUtitrb  t/ie peace  of  our  Chta-cJi." 
The  "Assembly  possesses  no  legislative  or  judicial  authority;" 
it  must,  therefore,  "  leave  it  with  (he  Sessions,  Preshyttries,  ajid 
Synods,"  &c.,  kc.  [—Vide  Chr.  Jnv.,  Jme,  1847. 

The  confusion,  incongraity,  and  self-con  trod  ictiou  of  this 
action,  can  hardly  escape  notice,  even  when  our  attention  is 
confined  to  the  doings  of  this  one  session.  Slavery  is  charac- 
terized as  unrighteous  and  oppressive ;  but  this  unrighteous- 
ness and  opi>rcssion  must  not  be  promiscuously  condemned, 
nor  excluded  from  the  tabic  of  ihc  Lord,  lest  it  should  destroy 
the  unity  and  disturb  the  pe.ice  of  the  Church. 

Still  more  confused,  incongruous,  and  self-eontr.adictory 
docs  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  appear,  when  the 
doings  of  one  session,  in  one  year,  arc  compared  with  those  of 
another.  In  1839,  the  ivholc  subject  was  referred  to  the  Pres- 
byteries ;  in  1S43,  the  Presbyteries  were  censured  for  acting, 
and  rcquo:>ted  to  rescind  their  acts;  but  in  1846  the  subject 
w-is  again  referred  to  the  Presbyteries.  In  ISiO,  as  in  1839, 
the  As.-^i'inl>!y  possessed  no  legislative  or  judicial  authority ; 
but  in  18-Io  its  powers  appear  to  have  been  ample.  The  true 
soliitiun  .-ieems  t<)  be  that  the  Assccnbly  has  no  power  oynimt 
slaver}-,  but  claims  anil  exercises  power  in  ils/ino)-.  It  could 
not  ecti.<nre  shivery,  but  it  could  censure  Presbyteries  by 
whom  .-ilavery  is  censured.  It  eould  go  further  tlian  this, 
and  restore  to  his  former  standing,  a  minister  (l>r,  Graham) 
who,  in  ISlo,  had  been  suspended  by  his  Pi-esbytery  (acting 
on  recommendation  of  the  Assembly,)  for  defending  shivery 
bv  the  Pible.*     This  was  done  in  1S46,  or  afterwards. 
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The  General  Assembly  of  1846  also  invited  the  Old  School 
General  Assembly,  then  sitting  in  the  same  city,  to  unite  with 
them  in  a  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  the  invitation 
was  declined,  and  the  Old  School  Assembly  bears  the  blame 
of  the  "schism." 

Thus  does  the  Presbyterian  New  School,  like  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  North,  by  a  fair  implication,  profess  that 
slavery  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  cause  of  division, 
or  a  bar  against  Christian  communion.  This  will  further  ap- 
pear as  we  proceed. 

In  1849,  the  General  Assembly,  in  strange  forgetfulness, 
one  would  think,  of  the  facts  conceded  or  implied  in  its  testi- 
mony of  1846,  declared : 

"  That  there  has  been  no  information  before  this  Assembly  to  prove  that 
the  members  of  our  Church,  in  the  slave  States,  arc  not  doing  all  they  can 
(situated  as  they  are,  in  the  providence  of  God)  to  bring  about  the  posses- 
sion and  enjoyment  of  liberty  by  the  enslaved." — Copied  from  Letter  of 
Prei.  Blanckariij  &c. 

The  slaveholders  could,  at  any  time,  if  they  i)lcasod,  give 
their  slaves  a  "pass"  into  the  Free  States,  which,  in  most 
cases,  would  not  only  be  eagerly  accepted,  but  canied  into 
operation  with  little  or  no  expense  or  trouble  to  the  masters, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  practicability,  in  Kentucky,  &c.,  of  ma- 
king them  legally  free  on  the  soil. 

In  1850,  the  General  Assembly,  (no  longer  triennial,*)  came 
together  again,  and  after  a  long  discussion,  during  which  a 
number  of  propositions  for  acting  against  slavery  were  rejected, 
settled  down  upon  a  declaration  very  closely  resembling  that 
of  18-46,  so  far  as  direct  action  by  the  General  Assembly  is 
concerned. 

Among  the  propositions  rejected,  one,  presented  by  "  llev. 


*  In  1849,  overtures  were  pent  down  to  tlio  rrosbyteiics  in  favor  of  nuikiii;:  tho 
General  AaAcmblicsi  annual  nj^ain,  instead  of  triennial,  and  in  1S'>0,  on  Uioir  ooiiiiug 
together,  the  answer.-)  bein;?  favonible,  tho  constitution  w:u»  clian^^eil  buck  nijaiu, 
making  tho  ineetin^'3  hcnccfortli  annual.  The  policy  of  having  triennial  oonvon- 
tionfl  had  annwcrcd  iU  purpose,  there  being  now  no  fires  in  tho  '^  Vesuvius^^  to 
threuten  an  cspIo!«ion. 
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n.  Curtlsa  of  Indiana,"  was,  "That  the  enslaving  of  men,  or 
the  holding  of  them  as  property,  is  an  oflence,  as  deOned  in 
our  Book  of  Discipline,  Chap.  I.,  Sec.  3,  and  that  as  such,  it 
calls  for  inquiry,  eorrection,  and  removal,  in  the  manner  pre- 
soribed  by  onr  rules,  and  should  be  treated  with  a  due  regard 
to  all  the  aggravating  or  mitigating  circumstances  of  each  par- 
ticular ease  " — also,  '*  that  this  General  Assembly,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  power  of  bearing  testimony  against  immorality  in 
practice,  and  "of  attempting  reformation  of  manners,  and  the 
promotion  of  chanty,  truth,  and  holiness,  through  all  the 
churches  under  their  care,'  do  moat  earnestly  recommend  to 
the  proper  judicatories  to  take  measures  in  accordance  with 
the  foregoing  principles." 

This  would  seem  snificicntly  mild  and  guarded,  if  the  As- 
Bcrnhly  hail  been  willing  to  meet  directly,  the  sin,  in  any  way 
o£ ctCiictive  reproof. 

Equally  so  was  another  proposition  presented  by  P.  F. 
Smith,  an  Elder,  from  Pennsylvania,  affirming  that  slavehold- 
ing  was  "prima  facia  an  oflence  within  the  meaning  of  our 
Book  of  Discipline,"  and  throwing  upon  the  slaveholder  "  the 
burden  of  showing  such  circumstances,"  as  "will  take  away 
from  him  the  guilt  of  the  offence." 

Tho  rejection  of  these  jirojiositions  will  assist  the  reader  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  propositions  mlopkd  by  the 
Assembly,  the  most  pointed  of  which  was  the  following : 

That  Hla.very  "  is  fraiiglit  ivilh  many  and  great  eviU."  That  they 
"dcplnrc  the  workings*  o!' tlic  wliole  system  of  slavery,"  and  that  "the 
holdinj;  ufuiir  t'ellon-men  in  the  condition  of  slavery,  e.rcfpt  in  those  cases 
where  it  is  unavoidable  by  the  laws  of  the  S(o(f,  the  obligalionB  of^noriinn- 
thp,  or  the  demands  nf  humanihj,  is  an  offence  in  the  proper  import  of  that 
term,  as  nscd  in  the  Uook  of  Discipline,  Chaj).  I.,  ^ec,  3,  and  should  be 
teparded  and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  other  offences."  K\&a  refcriing 
the  suhjoel  to  the  "  Sessions  and  Presbyteries,  &e.'' 

•In  l?lfi,  ilie  fiencral  Anscmblv  lind  culled  Blnvery  "  unrlghltoua."  Hiiving 
fuiled  to  ]>iii^c  ovray  tliM  "onriglitcoiD'iici'B,"  itimiat,  In  1S5C>,  bo  siwkcn  of  in  milder 
tenno.  It  is  only  an  "evil,"  Iho  "HorkinRs"  of  wliieh  ore  "deplomblo."  Among 
iU  "  deplorable  workings"  elionld  bo  reckoned  its  power  to  iieulraliie  mi  »llor  the 
morol  ereed  of  the  church. 
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The  eaxptumt  above  specified  will  be  found  to  embrace 
the  very  excuseg  in  view  of  which  all  slaveholders  continue 
the  practice,  except  those  who  justify  slavery  "  in  the  abstract, " 
and  consider  it  a  blessing  instead  of  an  evil. 

Even  this  ootion,  however,  was  strenuously  opposed. 

"The  vote  atood  B4  to  16,  under  a  wriltcn  proieat  of  the  minority  who 
wen  for  no  action,  in  the  present  state  or  the  country.  Two  were  excused 
ftwi  TOting." — JV.  Y.  Obiemer,  Jnne  15,  1850, 

The  adoption  of  even  this  evasive  testimony  is  to  be  con- 
Btmed  in  the  light  of  the  following  action,  by  the  6ame  body, 
at  the  same  session,  by  which,  after  this  idle  show  of  threaten- 
iog  aome  sorts  of  slaveholders  with  Church  discipline,  the  New 
School  General  Assembly  eagerly  throws  its  arms  of  embrace 
around  all  sorts  of  slaveholders  in  the  Old  School  Assembly, 
including  slavery  propagandists,  extensionists,  slave  sellers, 
and  alL  A  statement  was  unanimously  adopted,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  substance : 

This  Assemblj  cherished  the  idea  of  re-union,  fwith  the  Ofd  School 
Asteinbly,)  until  1641,  when  it  was  reluctantly  relinquished.  "Again,  in 
1818  Ibey  expressed  tlio  desire  for  union  with  uur  brclhern,  nnd,  pained  by 
the  nnuenal  exhibition  of  two  sucli  bodies,  at  apparent  strife  with  each  other, 
iImj  proposed  to  the  other  Assembly,  a  itiutual  reco(>nili(in  of  each  other,  by 
MnuDUDJaK  together  at  the  table  of  our  Master.''  ''  These  propoailions  and 
orertDToa  were  ill  made  in  ^oud  faith."  "  W'c  do  not  pretend  tu  question 
the  motiTes  of  our  bretlircn  in  rejecting  them," 

Declining,  under  these  circumstances,  to  make  any  new  overtures,  the 
Report  and  the  Assembly,  say  : 

"Wb  should  be  untrue  la  ourselves,  before  God  and  the  world,  did  we  not 
btinkly  avow  onr  readiness  to  meet  in  a  spirit  of  fraternal  kindness  and 
christian  lore,  any  OTCrlurcs  which  may  he  made  to  ua  by  tho  other  body." 
— See  JV,  Y.  Observer,  June  15,  1850. 

Thus,  then,  "  before  God  and  the  world,"  the  New  School 
General  Assembly  of  1850  "unanimously"  dcelarcd  itself 
ready  to  commune  with  the  Old  School,  at  a  time  when  the 
great  body  of  Old  School  Presbyterians  at  the  South  were 
zealous  for  the  extension  of  slavery,  claimed  of  the  Federal 
Government  its  extension  as  an  act  of  justice,  and  dcfentled  it 
11 
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as  a  Bible  institulion. — &e  iHler  of  a  Southern  Clergyman  in 
Kciv  Vor/c  Observer,  same  dale  as  the  above. 

The  discriminating  reader  will  now  judge  for  himself  re- 
specting the  moral  differeoce  between  the  Old  School  and  the 
New,  in  their  relatioaa  to  slavery.  The  one  has  more  slave- 
holders under  its  jurisdiction  than  the  other,  but  both  tolerate 
the  practice.*  The  one  does  this  to  retain  many  members ; 
the  other  to  retain  a  few.  The  one  does  it  believing  slavery 
to  be  a  Bible  institution  ;  the  other,  believing  it  to  be  "  un- 
righteous "  and  "oppressive,"  The  one  makca  no  pretence 
of  any  intention  to  discipline  any  sort  of  slaveholders;  the 
other  holds  the  rod  over  a  class  of  them  that  it  "  has  no  infor- 
mation "  of  being  found  within  its  enclosures,  but  yearns  to 
go  out  of  its  boundaries  to  clasp  them  to  it^  bosom. 

In  lUbl,  the  General  Assembly  met  at  Utica,  New  York. 
It  declined  to  take  action  against  slavery,  and  won  the  com- 
mendation of  President  Fillmore,  who  expressed  to  some 
members  of  the  Assembly  his  high  gratification  with  the  pro- 
ceedings. 


■  TliD  futloKJng  EitDtcment  is  from  n  Iccturn  by  I'res.  Btancliard,  as  rcpoiud  in  thn 
dirtland  True  DtmUKrat  of  Sept.  26, 1S51 ; 

"  Tlic  Old  Scliool  branch  lias  now  Jf*'(y  olavcholdiDg  Presbyteries ;  n,or«  Ihiia  on»- 
tliird  of  its  B'liole  number. 

"Tlie  Kcw  Scliool  Assembly,  ot  its  flrst  scpnmlo  meeting,  in  1S33,  wm  followed 
by  but  ttiroe  blavcliolding  comRilsiioncn',  nnd  there  nas  fervsut  priiycr  nnd  strong 
hope  tlmt  ililg  mif liC  become  nn  unti-flnvoiy  body.  But  once  fcpnrHled  from  tlie  Old 
Bcliool,  and  fciicd  by  )lie  nntnnii  desiro  for  denominationnl  sTicce»a,  its  biu>  Kteadily 
increai'ed  itx  ninvelioliling  wing  till  it  lias  now  taeatu  slaveholding  Presbytcrier, 
between  Olio  and  two  littndrcd  mini:'teni,  a^d/roi 
hrrt,  ii  0:4  ilaot  Statu,  all  Kfilling  in  Chrii 
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CHAPTER   XIT. 

POBITIQN  OF  THE  AHEBICAN  CHURCHES,  STC.   COHTIITDED. 
m. — CONORKOATIONALISTS. 

ODOiwetion  with  PmbrterUna  and  the  Soath— Pro-alavirf  SirniaiiB— Prof  Stnirt— 
ADdovar  Tbao.  Bsminar>'— Oencnl  Aa!>acialian  of  Connccttcat,  13M,  ISSS,  1B40, 
lUS~Bcj«c(ad  BwolatloDt  compartd  irith  Scaolutiona  Adopted— Qcii era]  Amo. 
of  HaMUjhmeUi,  1834, 1S3T,  1M9— Convention  of  Cong.  Miniilcra,  IMS— Gta. 
Conf.  of  Maine— Cong.  Periodionla,  N.  K  Spectntor,  Vermont  Cbronicle. 

C0NGKEGATI0NALIST3,  like  Baptists,  are  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  no  ecclesiastical  body,  holding  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  country.  Unlike  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and  Metho- 
dists, they  number  no  churches,  or  none  sufficient  to  deserve 
notice,  in  the  present  slaveholding  States.  They  claim  to  be, 
emphatically,  the  descendants  and  successors  of  the  Puritans, 
»nd  of  that  particular  branch  of  them  whose  democratic  polity 
gave  origin  to  the  free  institutions — so  far  as  they  are  free — 
of  republican  America.  Congregation alisis  have  had,  more- 
OTer,  the  chief  influence  in  moulding  the  religious  and  moral 
sentiment  of  New  England;  they  have  their  central  home  and 
seat  in  the  birth-place  of  Hopkins  and  Edwards,  the  scene  of 
their  agitating  anti-slavery  labors,  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  theo- 
logical literature  enriched  by  those  luminaries,  and  still  cher- 
ished in  the  churches  as  a  badge  of  honorable  distinction. 
Theoretically,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  or  claim  to  be,  of 
the  same  creed  or  phase  of  religious  faith,  the  very  technicali- 
ties of  which  are  identified  with  the  most  uncompromising  of 
all  schemes  of  ethics,  allowing  no  palliatives  of  transgression, 
no  exceptions  to  the  demand  of  immediate  and  unconditional 
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abandonment  of  all  sin.  Assuredly,  iheri,  Congregationalists 
can  li;ive  no  Valid  excuse,  if  they  are  not  foremost  in  their 
opposition  to  slavery.     Of  those  to  whom  much  is  given  shall 

much  be  required. 

But  Congrcgittionalists,  through  their  Associations  of  Min- 
ister.*, have  held  regular  correspondence  and  close  affinity  with 
Presbyterians;  have  received  delegates  from  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  sent  delegates  to  them.  Congregational  ministers 
removing  out  of  New  England,  have  readily  become  Presby- 
terian. And  Presbyterian  ministers  have  been  received  as 
pastors  of  Congregational  churches.  Congregationalism  in 
Connecticut  has  been  so  modified  as  to  be  claimed  by  Presby- 
terian writers  as  being  virtually  Presbyterian,  In  the  Middle 
and  Northwestern  States,  a  "plan  of  accommodation,"  so 
called,  has  brought  churches  claiming  to  be  Congregational 
into  connection  with  the  Presbyteries,  In  all  these  ways,  as 
well  as  by  mission.T.ry  co-opcralioii,  by  plans  ami  processes  of 
ministerial  education,  as  well  as  by  similarity  of  creed,  and 
identity  of  rituals  and  forms  of  public  worship,  the  cord  of 
symjiathy  and  the  bond  of  unity  between  Congregationalists 
and  Presbyterians  have  been  strengthened.  Congregational 
ministers,  educated  in  New  England,  transferred  to  the  Presby- 
terian church,  and  located,  by  the  enterprising  spirit  of  New 
England  emigration,  in  the  slardiolili»^  Slat-",  have  often  be- 
come slaveholders  themselves,  and  dcfcndL;rs  or  apologists  of 
the  slave  system,  and  commonly  without  forfeiting  their  reli- 
gious character  or  ecclesiastical  standing  with  their  friends 
and  relatives  in  New  England.*     The  same  spirit  of  emigra- 


ot^ui  bo       S                                            m              be         cor 
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rrmarit  would  n|iplj  to  i^t^booltiJiister?,  oulj-  tUuC  Uiero  is,  ptriiopi',  It 
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lion,  and  especially  the  habit  of  temporary  sojourn,  or  resi- 
dence, as  school  teachers,  or  as  commercial  adventurers,  in 
the  slaveholding  States,  has  drawn  large  numbers  of  Congre- 
gational laymen  into  close  sympathy  with  Presbyterian  slave 
holders  at  the  South,  with  whom  they  have  worshipped.  Be- 
coming comparatively  wealthy,  and  returning  home  to  the 
North,  to  settle  for  life,  not  a  few  of  them,  though  preferring 
for  their  own  comfort  a  residence  in  a  free  State,  have  lost 
their  abhorrence  of  the  sin  of  slavery,  and  have  exerted  a 
wide  and  strong  influence  in  favor  of  a  religious  fraternity 
with  slaveholders.  Intermarriages  between  slaveholding  and 
non-slaveholding  families,  commercial  intercourse,  and  politi- 
cal co-operation,  are  thrown  into  the  same  scale. 

Gongregationalists  in  New  England,  as  well  as  other  mem- 
bers of  churches,  and  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  most 
other  sects  at  the  North,  as  being  most  numerous  and  enter- 
prising, have  been  subjected  to  influences  of  this  character. 
Besides  all  this.  Congregational  ministers  in  New  England, 
along  with  other  gentlemen  of  the  learned  professions,  (who 
were  then  chiefly  members  of  congregational  churches,)  con- 
stituted a  large  portion  of  the  few  who  were  slaveholders, 
during  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
States,  there  being  few,  then,  in  New  England,  of  other  reli- 
gious sects,  thus  making  that  denomination  responsible  for  a 
very  great  portion  of  all  the  slaveholding  that  ever  existed  in 
New  England.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  all  of 
these  slaveholding  Congregation alists,  whether  laymen  or 
ministers,  ever  welcomed  heartily  and  fully  the  radical  views 
of  Hopkins  and  Edwards  on  this  subject,  or  ceased  to  become 
slaveholders  until  slaveholding  became  impracticable  under 
the  State  laws. 

It  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  facts  like  these  wo\ild  be 
without  their  significance  and  bearing  in  that  general  decline 


jealousy  of  them.  Schoolmasters  and  ministers  for  the  South  have  been  reckoned 
among  the  staple  exports  of  New  England,  and  they  arc  commonly  adapted  to  the 
market  Can  the  Congregational  churches  of  Ne\y  England,  which  supply  a  large 
•hm  of  tlieae  teacberti  of  religion  and  literature,  be  uninfluenced  by  suoh  fUctst 
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of  the  spirit  of  liberty  already  noticed,  or  that  they  could  fail 
to  affect  the  position  of  the  Congregational  ministers  and 
churches  of  New  England,  on  the  opening  of  the  present  anti- 
slavery  contest. 

The  distribution  of  the  Princeton  pamphlet  among  the 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  at  Pittsburg, 
in  1836,  before  mentioned,  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
similar  demonstrations  among  clergymen  at  the  North,  not 
excepting  Congregational  ministers  in  New  England,  from 
whom  at  least  three  printed  sermons  in  biblical  defence  or 
palliation  of  slavery  appeared  not  long  afterwards.  They 
were  echoes  of  the  Princeton  doctrine,  not  marked  with  any 
unusual  force  of  reasoning;  and,  not  coming  from  sourcea 
particularly  suited  to  arrest  attention,  they  produced  no  very 
deep,  genera!,  or  permanent  impression.  The  most  remark- 
able thing  in  respect  to  them  was,  that  they  procured  for  their 
authors  no  such  ecclesiastical  disclaimers,  in  the  proceedings 
of  their  respective  associations  and  consociations,  as  those 
with  which  the  doctrines  or  measures  of  abolitionists  in  the 
same  ecclesiastical  connections  were  so  bountifully  visited 
about  the  same  time.  If  not  fully  approved,  they  were  not 
accounted  so  heretical  as  to  deserve  the  notice  that  would 
have  been  given  to  any  departure  from  their  recognized  the- 
ological standards.  The  same  doctrine  from  Dr.  Graham, 
some  years  afterwards,  was  branded  as  a  heresy  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Synod  of  Cincinnati.  But  in  1836  it  docs  not  appear 
to  have  been  regarded  as  "heresy,"  by  the  Congregational 
bodies  in  New  England,  whatever  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  the  prevalent  sentiment  among  them. 

Nor  cnn  it  be  said  that  any  remarkable  improvement  was 
perceptible  in  1837.  In  that  ycaran  occasion  presented  itself 
for  remonstrating  against  the  heresy  of  biblical  human  chat- 
telhood,  had  it  been  accounted  a  heresy,  as  promulgated  from 
a  quarter  that  could  not  be  accounted  too  obscure  to  require 
notice. 

JIosES  Stuabt,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Andover,  Mass.,  stood  then,  and  for  many  years  afterwards, 
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at  the  very  head  of  the  department  of  sacred  literature  among 
the  CoDgregationalists  in  New  England  To  hxm^  more  than 
to  any  other  man  living  at  that  time,  and  while  he  held  his 
professorship,  were  biblical  students  of  the  Congregational 
order  encouraged  to  look  up  for  solid  instruction  in  the 
fldenoe  of  expounding  the  Scriptures.  What  he  might  say 
concerning  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
would  be  likely  to  exert,  at  least,  as  powerful  an  influence 
among  Congregationalists  as  the  expressed  opinions  of  any 
other  man. 

The  late  Dr.  Fisk,  then  President  of  the  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, at  Middletown,  Conn.,  whose  views  of  slavery  the  reader 
has  seen  in  our  account  of  the  position  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  addressed  a  letter  to  Prof.  Stuart,  designed  to 
draw  out,  for  publication,  his  views  of  the  slave  question. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  Prof.  Stuart's  answer : 

**  1.  The  precepts  of  the  New  Testament  respecting  the  demeanor  of  slaves 
•ad  of  their  masters,  beyond  all  question  recognize  the  existence  of  slayery. 
The  masters  are,  in  part, '  believing  masters,'  so  that  a  precept  to  them,  how 
they  are  to  behave,  as  masters^  recognizes  that  the  relation  may  exist,  salva 
fide^  et  salva  ecclesia*  Otherwise,  Paul  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  cut  the 
bond  asunder  at  once.  He  could  not  lawfully  and  properly  temporize  with 
a  malum  in  s€.\ 

**  If  any  one  doubts,  let  him  take  the  case  of  PauFs  sending  Onesimus 
back  to  Philemon,  with  an  apology  for  his  running  away,  and  sending  him 
back  to  be  a  servant  for  life.  The  relation  did  exist,  may  exist.  The  abuse 
of  it  is  the  essential  and  fundamental  wrong.  Not  that  the  theory  of  slavery 
is,  in  itself,  right.  No.  '  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself' — '  Do  unto  others 
that  which  ye  would  that  others  should  do  unto  you,'  decide  against  this. 
But  the  relation  once  constituted  and  continued,  is  not  such  a  malum  in  se 
as  calls  for  inmiediate  and  violent  disrupture,  at  all  hazards.  So  Paul  did 
not  counsel. 

^  2.  1  Tim.  C  :  2,  expresses  the  sentiment  that  slaves  who  are  Christians, 
aod  have  Christian  masters,  are  not,  on  that  account,  and  because,  as  Chris- 
tian* they  are  brethren,  to  forego  the  reverence  duo  to  them  as  masters. 
That  is,  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  abro- 
gated between  all   Christians.     Nay,  servants  should,  in  such  a  case, 


•  i.  e.  "  Withiyut  violating  th«  Chrittian/aith^  or  (h%  Church:^ 
f  L  c  T%Qi  ^hieh  w,  in  itttlf,  tin. 
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o/i)Wiriri,  do  Iheir  duty  cliectfullj.  Tills  sentiment  lies  on  the  very  face 
of  tilt  taKC.  What  Ihc  master's  duly  in  eurh  it  case,  in  respect  to  Mira- 
tion, is  anutber  qudBlion,  and  one  which  the  nposllo  does  not  here  treat  of." 

Learned  men  are  not  always  wiee.  Beneficial  as  tte  science 
of  biblical  exigeaia  may  be,  when  ncedctl,  and  when  directed 
bj  Christian  simplicity  and  manly  common  sense,  it  can  never 
he  otherwise  than  powerless,  except  for  mischier,  when  wielded 
either  without  or  against  them,  or  when  used  to  mystify  and 
perplex  what  is  already  plain.  Aside  fi-om  such  glosses  as 
those  just  now  quoted,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  iniquitous 
practices  that  gave  rise  to  them,  no  simple-minded  reader  of 
the  New  Testament  would  ever  have  detected  in  the  pa.ssagcs 
commented  upon,  the  slightest  sanction  of  such  usages  as 
those  that  go  to  define  modem  Blaveholding.  The  art,  most 
assuredly,  is  not  a  desirable  one,  that  could  thus  torture  and 
invert  the  plain  import  of  Paul's  Letter  to  Philemon.  In  this 
instance,  the  beautiful  and  afTeclionate  disr^.uaslve  of  "Paul 
the  aged"  against  the  too  rigid  exaction  of  an  honest  debt, 
voluntarily  assumed,  is  transmuted  info  an  apostolic  warranty 
and  fxumplo  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves.  This  result 
could  not  be  reached  without  a  palpable  and  direct  falsifica- 
tion of  the  text ;  which  says,  "  Eeccive  him  "— "  Xot  now  an 
a  servant,  but  above  a  servant,  a  brother  beloved,"  "both 
in  the  (lc=li,  and  in  the  Lord :" — a  brother,  in  the  secular  as 
well  as  ilic  religious  acceptation  of  the  term.  Instead  of  this, 
the  apo^:tle  is  represented  as  ".sending  him  back  to  he  a  ser- 
vant for  liiV."  Oncsimus  was  not  a  slave,  for  a  slave  can 
make  no  contract  and  incur  no  debt.  Yet  Paul  entreated 
(what  ho  says  he  might  have  enjoined  by  aulhoritj-),  that  tiic 
obligation  should  be  cancelled.  But  whatever  we  consider 
to  be  the  relation  between  the  parlies',  the  entire  drift  of  [he 
cpisllc  was  evidently  to  induce  a  change,  and  not  a  continu- 
ance, of  the  relation. 

Ill  his  exposition  of  1  Tim.  6 :  2,  the  learned  writer  coolly 
took  for  granted  the  very  gist  of  the  controver.sy,  by  assuming 
that  the  word  rendered  "master"  is  equivalent  to  "slave- 
holder," and  that  there  could  have  been  no  "servants"  but 
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"slaves."  It  had  often  been  shown  that  this  was  not  the  fact, 
but  the  Professor  takes  no  notice  of  this,  and  makes  no  attempt 
to  prove  or  show  the  contrary. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  Prof.  Stuart  with  himself, 
or  with  the  plain  dictates  of  the  Christian  religion  and  of 
common  sense,  which  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  can 
equally  understand.  The  following  propositions  and  results 
will  be  found  involved  in  his  statements : 

"The  theory  of  slavery  is  not,  in  itself,  right;"  but  the  prac- 
tice of  slavery  is  not,  in  itself,  wrong. 

The  law  of  love  and  the  golden  rule  decide  the  question  of 
slavery  one  way,  but  Paul's  advice  to  servants  and  masters, 
and  his  sending  back  Onesimus,  decide  it  the  other  \ftkj. 

The  relation  may  exist  without  violating  Christianity  or 
the  Church,  but  the  relation  is  founded  in  a  theory  that  is 
not,  in  itself,  right;  in  other  words,  Christianity  and  the 
Church  are  not  violated  by  the  opposite  of  moral  right. 

The  '^abuse^'  of  the  relation  "is  the  fundamental  and  essen- 
tial wrong,"  but  the  relation  itself  cannot  claim  its  origin  in 
moral  n'ght. 

The  relation,  though  not  founded  in  moral  right,  when 
**once  constituted^*  is  not  a  moral  wrong, 

Paul  "could  not  temporize  with''  what  was  wrong  in 
itself;  but  he  would  not  "  cut  asunder  at  once  ''  the  bond  of 
a  relation  that  was  the  opposite  of  moral  right. 

And  while  the  Professor  decides  promptly  that  Paul  would 
not  do  this,  he  confesses  he  cannot  tell  what  Paul  would  say 
of  "  the  duty  of  die  master  in  rtspeH  to  Uberation,^^  because  that 
question  was   "  one  of   which   the   apostle   does  not  here 

treat  of." 

'*  The  duty  of  the  master  in  respect  to  liberation  "  was  the 
very  question  that  then  agitated  the  country.  It  was  because 
abolitionists  insisted  upon  this  "  duty,"  that  they  were  opposed 
and  censured,  and  the  pen  of  Prof.  Stuart  was  invoked  to 
counteract  their  influence.  To  this  end  he  controverted  their 
doctrine,  that  slaveholding  is  sinful.  If  not  sinful,  who  could 
urge  upon  them  the  "  duty  "  of  giving  up  the  practice  ?   But, 
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after  all,  it  is  conceded  that  Pau!  was  not  treating  of  the  duty 
of  liberation,  and  Prof.  Stuart  does  not  know  what  he  would 
have  said  on  that  subject. 

Then  Pau!  was  not  treating  of  the  lawfulness  or  unlawful- 
ness of  slaveholding: — he  was  not  treating  on  the  question 
whether  "the  relation  of  master  and  slave "  was  "abrogated 
among  Christians."  If  Prof.  Stuart  was  aware  of  all  this, 
why  did  he  labor  to  make  the  contrary  impression? 

Does  any  one  now  inquire  whether,  or  to  what  extent,  the 
CoEgrcgiitionalists  of  the  North  and  of  New  England  were 
responsible  for  these  opinions  of  Prof.  Stuart?  "We  will 
answer  by  propounding  another  inquiry. 

Suppose  Prof  Stuart,  instead  of  writing  what  we  have  here 
quoted  concerning  slavery,  bad  written  a  biblical  defence  of 
Universalism,  or  of  some  other  doctrine  that  orthodox  Con- 
gregationalists  had  considered  "heresy."  Then  suppose  the 
intercourse,  the  bearing,  and  the  relations  of  the  Congrega- 
tional sect  towards  Prof  Stuart  bad  continued  to  be  what 
every  one  knows  they  were,  at  the  time  of  his  writing  on 
slavery,  and  for  fifteen  years  afterwards — we  ask,  whether 
orthodox  Congregation alists  in  England,  and  whether  public 
sentiment,  the  world  over,  would  not  inevitably  have  held 
New  England  Congregationalists,  as  a  body,  responsible  for  his 
doctrines? 

When  Dr.  Graham,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  wrote  a 
biblical  defence  of  slavcholding,  his  Synod  suspinidod  him 
from  the  ministry.  "Wliy?  Because  they  knew  that  they 
should  othcrwiFO  be  held  responsible  for  his  heresy ;  which 
was  substantially  the  same  with  that  of  Prof.  Stuart,*  who, 
had  he  been  a  member  of  the  Synod  of  Cincinnati,  would 
probably  have  been  suspended,  likewise. 

It  may  be  said  that  Congregationalists  hold  no  such  eccle- 
Biastical   powers.     But   they   hold   and   freely   exercise   (no 

•  It  nifiy  be  soiii  tlmt  Prof.  Rtnart's  dcrcnco  of  slavery  was  icf)  self-ronfislent  Ihnti 
Dr.  Graliam'i,  eontuiniDg  concefsions  lliat  ov,:rti.rin:d  hia  whole  nrgunietil.  ThU 
only  bIiows  Ihut  lie  was  not  iinawam  that  tLe  principles  of  Chrii'Iiiiiiit)'  were  boatito 
to  (lavery,  while  ho  was  l»boring  lo  construe  particular  Icits  iii  its  fivor. 
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"General  Afisembly  "  forbidding  tbem)  the  power  of  with- 
dnwing  religioas  co-o[>er&tton  and  communion.  Had  Prof. 
Stoart  avowed  himself  a  Universaliat,  it  would  have  been 
promptly  done.  And  the  same  result  would  have  been  wit- 
nened  had  a  defence  of  slaverj  been  thought  as  heretical  as 
tTni  venal  ism. 

Soppose,  again,  that  Prof.  Stuart  had  written  concerning 
adultery,  or  concubinage  (one  feature  of  slavery),  or  concern- 
ing robbery,  or  horse-etealing,  or  any  other  known  and  pro- 
■eribed  crime,  as  he  wrote  concerning  slaveholding.  Would 
orirould  not  an  impartial  public  seutiment  abroad,  or  in  com- 
ing ages,  hold  the  sect  responsible  that  continued  to  hold  fra- 
temi^  with  him,  to  confide  in  bim  as  a  religious  teacher,  an 
accomplished  educator  of  religious  teachers  ? 

No  personal  dislike  of  Prof.  Stuart  has  occasioned  these 
remarks.  He  had  his  attractive  traits  of  character.  He  was 
die  admired  representative  of  a  class — a  very  large  class— of 
Congregational  ministers,  his  associates  and  pupils.  His 
memory  is  etill  venerated;  he  is  proudly  pointed  to,  by  his 
Beet,  as  "the  father  of  the  science  of  biblical  criticism  in 
America;"  and  the  clergy  of  other  sects  recognize  the  validity 
of  the  claim.  All  this  tends  directly  and  almost  irresistibly 
to  confirm,  in  the  community,  the  belief  that  slaveholding  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  Bible.  If  "tlic  father  of  biblical 
criticism"  says  so,  who  shall  contradict  it?  One  in  ten  of 
those  who  receive  his  testitnonj-,  may  infer  the  innocency  of 
slaveholding ;  while  nine  in  ten  will  infer  the  moral  dcliciency 
of  the  Bible,  and  this  will  swell  the  tide  of  horror  and  amaze- 
ment at  "infidel  abolitionism."  Impartial  history,  if  it 
attempts  to  look  below  the  surface  of  things,  and  trace  effects 
to  their  causes,  must  give  marked  prominence  to  influences 
like  these.  The  real  position  of  the  sects  could  not  other- 
wise be  understood. 

It  is  not  known  that  the  Trustees,  Faculty,  and  friends  of 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  were  ever  distressed 
with  the  apprehension  that  Prof  Stuart's  heresy  on  the  slave 
qoeaUoQ  would  diminish  the  patronage,  or  injure  the  reputa- 
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tion  of  tUeir  institution,  in  which  he  held  so  conapicuoua  a 
post.  But  no  one  will  doubt  that  those  fears  would  have 
risen  to  a  high  pitch,  had  he  dissented  fironi  the  policy  of  the 
Colonization  Society,  or  avowed  binnsclf  an  advocate  of  imme- 
diate and  unconditional  emancipation.  The  views  of  Prof. 
Stuart  were  extensively  circulated  among  the  Congregational 
churches  and  ministry  of  New  England.  Had  there  been  any 
general  or  earnest  dissent  from  them,  or  if  his  intimate  asso- 
ciates had  been  grieved  at  his  course,  the  religious  joarnals 
of  the  denomination  would  have  contained  evidence  of  the 
fact.  Slight  shades  of  difference  in  metaphysical  speculation, 
among  professors  of  theology,  have  given  rise  to  rival  claims 
among  the  Theological  Seminaries  of  New  England,  bul  the 
position  of  the  learned  Professor  at  Andover  coneerning 
slavery  has  occasioned  no  manifestations  of  that  character. 
Dissent  was  indeed  strongly  expressed;  but  it  was  the  dissent 
of  an  inconsiderable  though  increasing  minority,  not  of  the 
main  body. 

It  may  be  in  place  to  add  here,  that  soon  after  the  passage, 
by  Congress,  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  in  1S50,  Prof.  Stuart 
(who  had  previously  resigned  his  Professorship  at  Andover), 
appeared  as  the  public  defender  and  eulogist  of  Hon.  Daniel 
Webster,  for  the  part  he  took  in  procuring  and  vindicating 
that  iniquitous  measure.  In  company  with  Dr.  Leonard 
Woods,  late  Professor  at  Andover,  Prof.  Ralph  Emerson,  of 
the  same  institution,  and  other  Congregational  ministers,*  he 
gave  his  signature  to  a  paper  drawn  up  for  the  purpose.  And 
afterward.s  he  vindicated  his  position  iu  a  pamphlet,  at  some 
length. 

This  new  demonstration  in  favor  of  slavery,  we  are  happy 
to  add,  appears  to  have  been  less  favorably  received  among 
Congregation  ali.sts,  than  the  former  one.  It  is  understood 
that  most  of  the  Professors  at  Andover  declined  signing  the 
paper  above-mentioned  (though  tliey  entered  no  public  protest 

■  Among  the  names  appcjidcil  to  tliLs  pnpcr  »-erc  those  of  Dr.  Dnno  of  Kcnbury- 
port,  Rev.  W.  W.  Uogera  of  Boston,  Pres.  Spnrlts  of  Harvard  Colicge  {UEitnriao), 
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or  disclaimer  against  it),  and  the  pamphlet  has  probably 
exerted  an  influence  in  the  direction  opposite  to  its  design  * 

GENERAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

The  General  Association  of  Congregational  Ministers  in 
Connecticut  have  repeatedly  defined  their  position  in  respect 
to  fllavery.  The  resolutions  adopted  at  different  times  are  at 
follows : 

At  YemoD,  ia  1834. .  Resolvedj  That  to  buy  and  sell  human  beings,  or 
to  hold  and  treat  them  as  merchandise,  or  to  treat  serrants,  free  or  bond,  in 
any  manner  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  they  are  intelligent  and  voluntary 
beings,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  is  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  the 
word  of  God,  and  should  be  treated  by  all  the  churches  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  an  immorality,  inconsistent  with  a  profession  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

Resolved,  that  this  Association  regards  the  laws  and  usages  in  respect 
to  slavery,  which  exist  in  many  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  character  and  responsibilities  of  a  free  and  Christian  people,  and 
holds  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  Christian,  and  especially  of  every  Minister 
of  the  Gospel,  to  use  all  prudent  and  lawful  efforts  fur  the  peaceful  abolition 
of  slavery. 

''  At  Norfolk,  in  1836.  Resolved,  that  in  the  judgment  of  this  Associa- 
tion, the  buying  and  selling  of  human  beings,  and  the  holding  them  for  selfish 
ends,  by  the  ministers  and  members  of  our  Churches  removing  to  the  South, 
is  a  great  sin,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  their  Christian  profession. 

At  New  Haven,  in  1840.  Resolved,  that  American  slavery,  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  body,  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  its 
immediate  abolition  by  those  who  have  the  legal  power,  is  a  duty  in  tlie 
discharge  of  which  the  blessing  of  heaven  may  be  expected. 

Resolved,  that  we  recommend  to  the  churches  under  our  care,  a  prayer- 
ful consideration  of  this  important  subject,  and  the  exertion  of  their  appro- 
priate influence  for  the  emancipation  of  all  the  enslaved  throughout  this  land 
and  throughout  the  world. 


And  yet  it  remains  true  that  tho  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  of  1850  has  its  earnest  advo- 
among  Congregationulists,  oa  it  certainly  has  among  the  leading  ministers  ond 
editors  of  the  Presbyterian  and  other  denominations,  by  whom  a  strenuous  effort 
has  been  mode  to  cost  odium  and  reproach  upon  those  who  maintain,  in  reference 
to  tbid  eiuu^ment,  that  the  laws  of  God  are  paramount  to  the  unrighteous  edicts  of 
man,  and  annul  them.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  seem  the  duty  of  all  who 
ftar  God,  to  bear  solenm  testimony  against  such  impiety. 
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In  184S.  Refolotd,  Ihat  we  again  adopt  these  rfio1ution>,  »a  (be 
eipreBsion  of  our  present  views,  und  iliccat  var  scribe  to  tranimit  a  copj  of 
ihcm  Ici   Ihe  statad  clerks  of  each  of  the   bodies,  ttyleil  "  Tbe  General 

Assembly." 

To  the  reader  uninitiated  in  the  nice  distinctions  elaborated 
by  the  New  England  Congregational  Clergy,  in  their  discus- 
sions on  this  subject,  these  Resolutions,  standing  by  themselves, 
would  appear  to  be  tolerably  distinct  testimonies  against  the 
practice  of  slaveholding.  To  understand  them  correctly,  they 
must  be  construed  in  the  light  of  what  the  sarao  bodies 
refused  to  say,  on  tbe  same  subject,  and  also  in  the  light  of  the 
discussions  had,  at  the  time  of  adopting  them. 

We  will,  therefore,  put  them  by  the  side  of  the  resolutions 
"  offered  by  Sav.  Mr.  Ferkios  of  Mcriden,  la  1845,"  but  not 
adopted : 

"  Whereaa,  thia  ABSoetBtion  h&a  frequGntlj  deliTered  its  opinions  in  reh- 
tion  tn  slaveholding — and  whereas,  recent  events,  such  as  the  imprisonmenl 
of  Chmlian  men,  on  Ihe  charge  of  aiding  slaves  tu  escape,  and  the  late 
action  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  seems  to 
require  Ihe  reiteration  of  our  views,  ihetefiire  resolved  ; 

"  1st.  That  wc  consider  slavcholdinjr  as  an  outrage  on  liuman  rights,  and 
at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Cliristianity. 

"  id.  That  no  man  ia  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  slave  law. 

"  3d.  That  while  it  may  be  rnatlec  of  judgment  and  expediency  what 
measures  should  be  taken,  and  what  risks  incurred  in  aiding  the  colored  man  to 
escape  frnm  bondage,  as  once  the  like  considerations  should  have  been  weighed 
in  deciding  how  far  we  should  have  gone  in  aiding  a  while  slave  to  escape 
from  Algiers ;  yet  the  right  to  give  such  aid,  wc  hold  to  be  undeniable. 

"  4lh.  That  we  recommend,  to  our  churches,  lo  give  a  place  to  the  slave 
in  their  prayers  and  benevolent  cITorls,  together  with  the  usual  religious 
objeclaortbe  day. 

"5lh.  That  our  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Preabylerian 
Church,  carry  from  us  to  that  body,  a  letter  on  its  connection  with  slavery." 

After  a  long  debate,  t/iesc  Resolutions  were  set  aside,  and 
tbe  action  taken  which  has  already  been  recorded.  On  a 
comparison  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Association  declined  saying 
that  "no  man  is  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  slave  law"— 
declined  expressing  sympathy  for  "  Chri.stian  men,"  imprison- 
ed on  charge  of  aiding  fugitive  slaves — declined  affirming  tbe 
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t^iU  of  unaUng  snoli  fugitives — declined  recommending  to 
the  Chorclies  to  place  aoti-slavery  efibrts  with  other  benevolent 
ud  religiouB  objects — declined  addressing  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a  letter  on  tte  oortTiectibn 
with  slavery. 

On  a  farther  examination  of  the  Besolutions  at  difTerent 
times  adopted  by  the  General  Association,  and  re-affirmed  ia 
I84£,  some  further  differences  between  the  sentiments  express* 
cd,  and  the  rejected  resolutions  of  Mr.  Perkins,  will  be 
manifest 

The  General  Association,  even  in  1834,  had  learned,  it 
■eems,  to  condemn  "  slaver;/,'"  rather  than  "  alavdtolding."  The 
distinction  was  not  then  understood  by  the  public  as  it  has 
nnee  been  insisted  on,  and  the  preamble  of  Mr.  Perkins,  stat- 
ing that  the  General  Association  had  "frequently  delivered 
its  opinions  in  relation  to  slaveJioIding,"  seems  to  have  been 
considered  too  inaccurate  a  statement  (as  doubtless  it  was)  to 
be  endorsed.  The  Association  had  not  condemned  the  cKt, 
but  only  the  abslraction. 

The  resolutions  of  1834  expended  their  strength  upon  "  laws 
and  usages,"  rather  than  upon  persons  doing  a  wrong  act  un- 
der shelter  of  them.  They  would  be  understood  at  the  Sonth 
as  bearing  against  the  slave  trade,  rather  than  against  slave 
holding.  They  suggested,  likewise  the  implication  of  a  senti- 
ment since  insisted  on,  that  slaves  may  be  held  without  being 
"treated  as  merchandise,"  and  that  the  distinction  between 
"bond  and  free  "  is,  by  no  means,  the  significant  point  in  that 
matter. 

The  resolution  of  1836,  plainly  condemns  buying,  selling, 
and  holding  human  beings  as  slaves,  only  when  it  is  done  for 
tdjuh  tndi ;  thus  teaching,  by  implication,  the  doctrine  now 
openly  insisted  on,  that  all  this  may  be  innocently  and  even 
laudably  done,  for  fienewfeniends — which  is  all  the  license  the 
slaveholder  asks.  He  thinks  he  only  holds  slaves  for  their 
own  good. 

The  resolution  of  1840  retains  the  same  distinction  between 
tHavery  and  slave-ZioUtn^  ;  that  is,  slavery  in  the  ahttract,  and 


slavery  m  practice;  the  former  being  almoBt  universally  con- 
demned :  the  latter,  very  extensively  defended  or  palHated. 

Tbe  dobatcs  on  the  proposed  Reaoiutiona  of  Mr.  Perkins 
illustrate  the  meaniag  of  the  Resolutions  adopted. 

Rev.  Mt.  Andrews  vindiciiled  Iho  courBo  of  the  General  Assembly. 
SIsvEry  (he  said)  cxieted  in  the  time  of  Chiist  and  Wis  apnslleH.  They 
did  not  coailcmn  it.  He  would  vote  for  no  resolution  that  did  not  dullDctly 
■vow  Clmt  Hluveholding  waa  not  sin. 

Itev.  E.  Hall,  of  Nocwslk,  said  that  If  he  suppoeed  there  was  tlie  least 
danger  that  theso  rcBolutiona  would  pass,  lie  wauld  make  astrenuoiia  speech. 
He  abhorred  slavery  totally,  and  from  the  Lultoni  of  hia  liearl,  but  tfacM 
resolutions  were  ntnk  Garrisonism  and  Dorrism.  He  couM  not  ihink  more 
than  one  or  two  persons  would  vote  for  tlietn. 

Dr.  Bennett  Tyler  (of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Eaat  Windaor)  raid 
thai  "  Christ  and  hia  apostles  did  nut  condcnin  slaveholders,  not  commaDd 
them  la  emancipate  their  slaves." 

"  Itcv.  Mr.  Ely"  repeated  the  old  story  of  Paul"B  returning  a  fugitive 
slave  lo  his  master.  Hi.;  w.juld  seek  the  cnnversinn  of  llie  slaves  first,  and 
then  seek  Iheir  liberty  in  the  Lurcl's  way  and  in  the  Lord's  time. 

The  N<iii  York  Obsrn-cr,  in  its  account  of  this  matter,  declares  lliat  the 
rCBolulions  inttoduceJ  by  Mr.  I'cikins  wcte  the  most  ultra  and  untenable 
ever  heard  of  in  any  ecclcsiaslical  body, 

A  severer  satire  upon  "  ecclesiastical  bodies  "  it  would  be 
difficult  to  indite.  If  the  Resolutions  of  Jlr.  Perkins  were  too 
ultra,  tlicrc  was  an  opportunity  presented  to  the  General  As- 
sociation, had  they  been  disposed,  to  have  adopted  others  of  a 
Buflieiently  aeconiinod:\ling  character. 

Rev.  S.  W.  S.  Dutton  was  convinced  that  tbe  resolulions  of  Mr.  Perkins 
would  not  pasa.     If  tboy  were  disposed  of,  be  would  offer  (he  following  : 

"1,  liesolccd.  That  the  buying  and  selling  of  human  beinss  for  gain; 
Ihe  forced  separation  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  cblhlicn  ;  tbe  per- 
mission, by  masters,  to  servants  under  their  control,  to  live  io  a  temporary 
coneublnage.  liable  to  be  ended  at  any  lime 
or  by  th       p  '        f    tl  tl        ith  W 
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nqnire,  or  encourage,  or  allow  then),  are  a  foul  dUgrace  to  a  [iBople  who 
gtorr  in  the  poBaesaion  of  freedom  as  God's  inalienablQ  gin  to  man,  and  aie 
deeply  to  be  deplored  b;  all  friends  of  their  country,  as  fitted  to  call  dowo 
apon  it  the  direst  judgments  of  heaven. 

"3.  Whtreaa,  There  is  a  common  fame,  the  cry  of  which  has  gone 
abroad  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  that  these  crimes  are  perpetrated  by  minia- 
MtB  and  members  iu  both  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Cbuich  in  tbia 
MMntiy ;  therefore, 

"  RttelDed,  That  our  delegates  be  directed  to  present  a  copy  of  theae 
tesolutioiiB  to  each  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  with  our  fraternal 
requeat,  that  the  truth  of  this  common  fame  be  publicly  denied,  or,  if  that 
be  inconsistent  with  facts,  that  proper  and  effectual  measures  be  taken  to 
bring  the  oflenders  to  repentance." 

These  Resolutions  are  similar  in  spirit  to  those  presented  to 
the  American  Board  at  Brooklyn,  the  same  year,  by  Dr. 
Leonard  Bacon  of  New  Haven,  and  unsuccessfully  advocated 
by  him,  on  that  occasion.  He  also  advocated  the  above  reso- 
lations  of  Mr.  Button,  before  the  General  Association  of  Con- 
necticut. 

What  objection  could  there  have  been  against  them  ?  They 
were  specially  designed  to  waive  the  mooted  questions  of  the 
dnfulness  both  of  slavery  and  slavcbolding,  and  fix  upon  what 
are  claimed  to  be  the  abuses  of  the  system.  He  urged  upon 
the  Board,  and  upon  the  General  Assembly,  the  importance 
of  condemning,  distinctly,  l!iese  practices. 

Why  could  it  not  be  done?  Why,  but  because,  instead  of 
an  indefinite  and  vague  abstraction  there  was  an  inconvenient 
and  well  understood  specification  of  prevalent  practices;  of 
practices  which  would  criminate  tlie  great  body  of  religious 
slaveholders  at  the  South?  Because,  moreover,  the  third 
Resolution  would  be  undci-stood  at  the  South  as  evidence  that 
the  General  Association  of  Connecticut  were  in  earnest  for  the 
removal  of  these  practices. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  inspection,  that  the  action  of  the  General 
Association  of  Connecticut  docs  not  conflict  with  the  positions 
of  Professor  Stuart,  or,  at  least,  on)y  as  Professor  Stuart's 
positions  conflict  with  carh  other.  Self-consistency  is  not  to 
be  expected,  where  the  effort  is  to  avoid  the  condemnation  of 
13 
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that  which  common  sense  and  common  decency  will  not  con- 
sent to  defend. 


GENERAL  AESOaATION   OF  MABSACHDSETTS. 


i 


This  body  of  Congregational  Ministers  have  been  led  lo  re- 
cord a  somewhat  difl'erent  testimony,  and  one  which  it  might 
be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  their  patronage  of  Professor  Stu- 
art, and  of  the  American  Board. 

In  1834  the  General  Association  adopted  tlie  following 
Resolutions : 

"  I.  Reiohtd,  Thai  the  staTery  eiisling  in  this  caantiy,  bj  whteh  ntOTt 
Ihan  two  milliona  nfoui  countrvmcn  are  deprived  uf  their  inalienable  rights, 
and  held  and  treated  as  mere  merchandise,  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  God 
and  tho  rundamonta]  prinoiplcs  of  uur  natjanal  gorornmoDt. 

"  2.  Tliat  thia  AsEociation  regards  those  usages  and  lava  in  the  slave- 
holding  Slatea  ivliicli  withhold  the  Bible  as  a  book  to  be  read  from  the 
slave  [inpuhlion,  as  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  i>f  Christianity. 

■'  3.  That  we  deeply  sympatliixe  with  our  enslaved  hrelhrcn,  and  com- 
mend their  cause  to  the  prayers  of  the  Christian  Church. 

"  i.  That  lliG  elTiirls  ircently  made  In  some  of  the  slaveholding  Stales 
for  imparling  religions  inslructiona  to  the  slaves,  are  rei>arded  by  us  with 
lively  hope  and  earnest  prayers  for  Mieir  universal  extension. 

"  5,  That  the  principles  and  objects  of  the  American  Anli-Slavcry  So- 
ciety, so  far  as  they  da  nut  come  in  collision  with  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  meet  with  our  approbation." 

A  sixth  resolution  recommended  the  GAonhotion  Society  to 
the  continued  support  of  tlic  churches,  by  collections  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  &c.  llow  far  the  first  three  resolutions  were 
congruous  with  the  remaining  ones,  and  how  well  they  com- 
ported with  the  subsequent  activities  of  those  who  voted  for 
them,  we  do  not  now  stop  lo  inquire.  But  it  is  proper  to  re- 
mark that  these  resolutions  were  adopted  in  the  presence  of 
the  agents  of  the  two  societies,  (the  Anti-slavery  and  the  Col- 
onization,) who  were  pressing  their  rival  claims,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  opposition  of  loading  Colonizationists  to  the  Anti- 
slavery  movement  had  diminished  the  receipts  of  the  Coloni- 
zation Society. 
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hx  1887,  tlie  General  Association  adopted  the  ibllowing : 

"  Wherta*,  Slareiy,  ta  it  ezitla  in  oar  coDDtry,  ia  a  great  marsl  lad 
mcbU  avU ;  and  wbareaa,  no  inan  ahoald  feel  iodiffereot  reapecting  that 
wbieh  the  God  of  heaven  diaapproTea,  therefore, 

**  1.  Rttolced,  That  the  asaumed  right  of  holding  onr  fellow-men  in  bond- 
age, working  them  without  wages,  and  buying  and  aelling  them  u  property, 
i*  obrioasly  contrary  to  the  principle*  of  natarul  joatice  and  the  apirit  of 
Ibe  goapel,  offenaive  to  God,  and  ought  to  cease  with  the  leaat  poaaible 
May. 

**  9.  Reidvtd,  That  we  approve  of  free  and  candid  diacuaaion  on  the  anb- 
JMt  af  nlaTery,  and  also  of  atl  other  proper  methods  of  diffuaing  light  and 
pnoMrtiDg  correct  moral  sentiment,  which  may  have  an  influence  to  do  away 
the  evil." — Eman.,  Aug.  10,  1937. 

How  well  these  resolutions,  especially  the  second,  corres- 
pond with  the  actioQ  of  the  General  Association  at  the  same 
session,  and  the  year  previous,  in  respect  to  the  labors  of  anti- 
daverj  lecturers  iimong  their  churches,  the  reader  will  judge 
'  when  he  shall  have  seen  the  record,  iu  another  chapter,  of  the 
opposition  raised  against  abolitionists.  For  the  present,  we 
let  it  stand  disconnected  with  those  matters,  and  by  the  side 
of  other  Congregational  testimonies  concerning  slavery. 

In  1849,  the  General  Association  adopted  the  following: 

"  tUtoleed,  That,  in  maintaining  correspondence  and  connection  with 
Ibe  two  General  Assemblies  ur  the  Presbyterian  Church,  we  look  with  deep 
aolieilude  upon  the  position  of  those  bodies  with  respect  to  the  sin  of 
alavery ;  that  our  own  strong  sympalhies  am  with  those  brethren  in  these 
AssenUiIies  who  are  laboring  in  an  earnest  and  Christian  spirit  to  put  an  end 
to  this  evil ;  and  that  we  desire  our  delegates  to  those  Assemblies,  in  a 
decided  hut  courteous  manner,  to  express  our  deep  convictinn,  that  the  right 
of  the  enslaved,  the  cause  of  true  religion,  and  the  honor  of  the  Great  Head 
«f  tbe  Church,  require  those  eccleaiaatieat  bodies  to  use  all  their  legitimate 
power  and  influence  fur  the  speedy  removal  of  slavery  from  the  churches 
under  their  auperviaion." 

The  fact  of  a  religious  connection  and  fraternal  intercourse 
between  the  Congrcgationalists  of  Massachusetts  and  the  slave- 
holding  Presbyterians  of  the  South,  is  here  distinctly  recog- 
nized, an  item  of  some  importance,  as  we  sometimes  hear  it 
confidently  denied.  The  manner  in  which  the  Old  School 
Qeneral  Assembly,  as  already  menUoned,  repulsed  this  remon> 
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Btrance,  affords  some  evidence  that  thcj  regnrded  it  as  having 
been  uttered  in  earnest.  It  afforOs,  at  the  same  time,  an  occa- 
Biou  and  an  opportunity  for  tlie  Oencral  Aasocintioo  of  Massa- 
chnsctts  to  show,  by  their  future  courae  and  position,  whether 
they  are  prepared  to  carry  out  the  principles  involved  in  this 
testimony.  The  alternative  is  now  fairly  presented  to  them, 
of  forbearing  a  repetition  of  that  testimony,  or  of  ceasing 
to  "  maintain  correspondence  and  connection  "  with  the  Old 
School  Presbyterian  Church, 

The  Convention  of  CoKgregational  MiOTSTBia  of 
Massachusetts,  in  1848,  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
report  on  slavery.  The  committee  made  an  elaborate  report 
in  18!9.  The  Convention  approving  of  "the  general  prin- 
ciples and  results  of  the  same,"  authorized  its  publication.* 
The  annual  report  of  the  Am.  5:  For.  A.  S.  Society  says,  that 
it  contains  some  things  which  they  (the  anti-slavery  commit- 
tee) cannot  approve,  hut  tliaf,  on  the  whole,  it  bears  "  a  faithful 
testimony  against  the  wrongfulness  of  slavery."  From  some 
extracts  it  appears  that  this  document  denies  that  "slavery, 
as  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  and  as  it  has  been  legalized," 
is  sanctioned  bj'  the  Bible.  It  affirms  that  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tions are  "utterly  repugnant,  and  destructive  to,  allslavehold- 
ingand  slavery;"  and  finally,  that  "it  well  becomes  the  Con- 
vention of  Congregational  >rinistcrs  of  this  ancient  Common- 
wealth solemnly  to  declare  to  the  world  their  deep  conviction 
of  the  injustice  and  inhumanity  of  the  system  of  slavery,  and 
of  its  absolute  repugnance  to  all  the  principles  of  the  word 
of  God." 

GENERAL   CONFERENCE   OP  MAINE. 

This  body  is  composed  of  Congregational  ministers  and  lay 
delegates.     In  1836,  the  Conference 

"  Resolvrd,  Tlial  slaveholdini;,  as  il  exists  in  a  portion  of  these  United 
States,  is  a  grcil  BJn  against  GoJ  ami  mun,  for  which  the  nation  ought  to 

•  Pubrn.h(«i  bj  T.  I{,  Morvi 
both  "OrtliDdoi"  and  UniUri 
ipeclvl  otijoota. 
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knmUe  iUelf,  and  for  the  speedy  and  eatire  lemoTal  of  which,  ererj  Cbiia- 
tuB  ODght  (o  praj,  and  u»e  til  auiUble  meang  within  hia  reach." — Eman. 

The  CoDgregational  ministers  and  churches  of  Maine,  as  a 
body,  Lave  appeared  to  be  more  earnest  in  their  condemna- 
tion of  slavery,  than  those  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticat 

In  t84S,  the  Generxl  Conference  adopted  a  paper  eipreBaing  their  "  tat^ 
piiie  and  grief"  at  the  then  recent  action  of  the  General  Anembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  which,  say  they.  "  appears  (o  be  directly  at  T«ii- 
uice  with  the  former  report  made  by  the  General  Asaembly  in  1SI8,  and  to 
be  intended  la  a  jnsttfication  of  the  eyitein  of  slavery  now  existing  in  Ibe 
SoaOierQ  States."— CAr,  Im.,  Feb.  1846. 

CONGREGATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

7he  Christian  iSpeclatffr,  the  organ  of  the  New  Haven  or  New 
School  Theology  of  New  England,  was  earlier  in  its  defence 
of  slavery  than  the  Old  School  Doctors  at  Princeton,  or  the 
Professor  at  Andover. 

"The  Bible  contains  no  explicit  prohibition  of  slavery.  It  recognises, 
both  in  the  Uld  and  New  TestamentB,  such  a  constitution  of  society,  and  it 
lends  iu  authority  to  enfarce  the  mutual  abligaliuns  resulting  from  that  con- 
■tiltttion.  Its  langoage  is,  '  Slaves,  obey  your  masters,  and,  masters,  give 
onto  your  slaves  that  which  is  just  and  equal,  knowing  that  ye  also  have  a 
■naster  in  heaven.'  There  is  neither  chapter  nor  verse  of  holy  writ  which 
lends  any  conntcnanee  to  the  fulminating  spirit  of  universal  emancipatioo, 
of  which  some  specimens  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  newspapers." — Neie 
Havtn  Chr.  Spectator,  Sept.,  IB32,  Vol.  H.,  No.  5,  p.  473  ;  Gtn.  Temp., 
April  17,  1833. 

"  Domestic  slavery,  in  the  light  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  light  of 
common  sense,  is  justifiable  to  the  same  extent,  and  on  exactly  the  same 
principles  with  despotism  on  a  larger  scale.  The  tight  and  the  wrong  «f 
both  is,  materially,  perhaps  we  should  say  precisely,  tbe  same."  •  •  ■• 
**  What  is  the  duty  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  towards  his  fifty  millions  of 
davea  1     Is  it  his  crime  that  they  are  his  slaves  ?"  &c..  Sic, — lb. 

The  innocency  of  "despotism"  in  general  is  strange  doc- 
trine in  America,  and  among  the  sons  of  the  Puritans,  admit- 
ting, for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  chattel  slavery  is  no 
worse — which  is  not  true. 

On  the  vitally  important  subject  of  oralinsCrucCion  for  slaves, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  reading  of  the  scriptures,  the  Congre- 
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galionnl  press,  in  New  England,  to  some  extent,  took 
flubslantiallj,  the  ground  of  the  following  extracts.  The 
Portland  Christian  Mirror,  if  wc  mistake  not,  contained  some 
suggestions  in  that  direction. 

The  Editor  of  the  Vermont  Chronicle,  (Rev.  Joseph  Tracy,) 
afterwards  Editor  of  the  Boston  R<jcorder,  and  more  recently 
assistant  Editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Observer,  wrote  of  the  slaves  aa 
follows : 

"  They  have  a  right  ta  euch  retigioua  and  other  instniGtion  as  Ihej  are 
capable  of  receiving.  Wlien  ihey  haveprofiteJ  by  lhal,lhey  will  be  capable 
of  receiving  more,  and  so  on,  till  they  become  capable  of  performing  the 
duties  of  freemen  and  then  they  will  have  a  right  to  be  frre.  Thai  ihey 
haee  a  ri^lit  to  he  lavght  lo  read,  immediately,  me  do  not  say,  but  their  right 
to  be  taught  that  which  it  will  he  immensely  diOicult,  all  but  itnpowible.  to 
teach  Uicm  without  reading,  is  as  evident  as  tho  Bun  nt  noon -day." — Vrrment 
Chronicle,  vide  Emancipator,  March  II,  1834. 

"  The  art  of  reading,  no  know,  wonderfully  increases  tho  facility  with 
which  we  may  fit  ourselves  for  the  performance  of  duty,  but  it  is  possible  (o 
become  safe  citizens  without  it.     We,  therefore,  pass  no  sentence,  either 
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them.  Take  your  ou-n  way  lo  do  it.  If  you  find  it  s*fe  lo  put  books  into 
their  hands,  it  will  diminish  your  labor  immensely.  If  not,  you  must  do  it, 
nevertheless.  The  labor  of  educating  them  without  books  will  be  immenae, 
but,  bonks  or  no  books,  it  must  be  done,  and  if  books  arc  unsafe  instruments, 
you  must  work  the  harder." — Sermon  of  Rev.  Joseph  Tracy,  before  the 
Vermont  Col.  Soc. 

"  Capable  of  receiving!"  How  long  before  they  will  be 
"capable"  of  learning  to  read?  What  right  have  one  class  of 
men  to  sit  in  judgment,  and  decide  upon  the  capabilities  of 
another  chiss  to  receive  nnd  study  the  scriptures?  If  we  may 
"pass  no  sentence  of  condemnation"  on  this  a.ssumption  in 
America,  then  wc  must  cease  our  condemnation  of  it  in  Spain 
and  Italy. 
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poamoK  or  the  ABBHicAir  chdbches,  etc.  comtindkd. 

IT. — BAPTISTS. 

Cbarkrton  {S.  C.)  Aiaoeiation— StTaaooh  UiTer  (Oee.)  ditto— Qoslsia  (Vt.)  ditti^^ 
BeT.  Dr.  FDTmain— Sila  of  hU  negroes — Dr.  BollM — "Pleuing  anioa"  amaDg 
Am.  Baptuti — "  Soalhcra  brethren,  genentllf  Skvehaldan" — Korth  Caralin* 
AModi^OQ — Suplist  Trieooii]  Convention — Board  of  Forei^  Mint! on*— Acting 
Board  at  Boaton — Boptiat  Home  Mission  Society — Am.  and  Far.  Bible  Society — 
Am.  Bap.  Publication  Society. 

Unlieb  Presbyterians  and  Methodists,  the  Baptists  are 
8Ql>iect  to  no  great  ecclesiastical  body,  holding  snpervision 
over  all  the  Churches  and  members  of  the  denomination, 
Northern  and  Southern.  The  non-slaveholding  portion,  there- 
fore, of  the  Baptist  sect,  at  the  North,  can  plead  no  organic 
difficulties,  of  an  ecclesiastical  character,  ia  the  way  of  their 
entire  separation  irom  the  sin  of  slaveholding,  and  their 
untrammeled  religious  testimony  against  it  If  they  receive 
the  sin  into  their  ptilpits,  and  seat  it  at  their  communion 
tables,  it  is  not  because  the  canons  of  their  church  require 
tbem  to  submit  to  such  arrangements,  nor  because  any  Bishops, 
Conferences,  or  General  Assemblies,  have  imposed  the  burthen 
upon  them.  The  bond  of  affinity  and  sympathy  between 
Ibiptist  slaveholders  and  Baptist  Anti-Slavery  men,  if  it  exists 
at  all,  exists  voluntarily,  and  not  by  compulsion — exists  as  a 
veritable  reality  and  not  as  a  mere  matter  of  appearance  and 
form. 

That  Southern  Baptists,  like  Southern  Methodists,  Presby- 
terians, and  Episcopalians,  are  commonly  slaveholders  (except 
those  of  them  who  are  slaves,)  we  need  not  spend  time  to 
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prove.  OS  it  will  no:  be  denied.  A  tew  facta  will  show  the 
gener:^!  position  of  SoDthem  Baptists,  on  the  sabjcct. 

Iq  163a,  the  Charksloa  Sapdsl  Assocution  addreseed  a 
mcisDnal  to  the  Lcgisliktoce  of  South  Cuoliiia,  in  ilefenoe  of 
slavery.    ITiey  saj: 

**  The  ;iid  .\«aoci2Uoa  doea  not  e^utJw  llat  ihe  Wj  Mri|ilaies  Inn: 
muie  th?  fict  ofslaTcrj  a  qnestiM  of  ■nob  uaQ.  Tbe  Di  i  ine  Aaihot  oT 
□UT  holy  Teli^Mi,  id  partieolmi',  l«oad  tAvn;  a  pan  of'  lite  eniiiof 
institulions  of  Bociely ,  wuh  which,  if  aot  siniol,  it  b-m  dm  hu  deiign  to 
iKTEBueDDLE,  bot  to  leiis  litem  eoliMl;  la  the  eentrU  of  aen-  .Uoptimg  ii, 
iheTi/vre.  at  one  of  lite  alloweJ  nJalmu  of  Socifty,  he  niiite  it  die  pmTiaee 
or  his  rtUpion  onlj-  to  prescribe  lie  reciprocal  duliet  of  lltt  rdittott.  Tho 
ifDCStiun  ii  is  beliereil  is  purelj  one  of  poliiii:^  ecoKimT,  tie." 

Aa  it  is  here  assumed  that  Christ  and  Christianity  do  not 

"  intCT-meddle"  with  quesUons  of  mere   "political  economj," 

anda-isUvcrjiaaffirme'l  lo  be  pure! y  Eiicb  a  qt:c5;ion,  and  not 
a  (jucsti'jri  of  mora!?,  it  n;ig!il  be  inquired  uhy  an  (cclcsiastical 
body  should  dopart  from  wliat  it  alleged  to  be  Clirist's  c.tample, 
by  "intcnncddling"  with  this  purely  political  subject?  The 
"Asaooiation"  proceeded  to  allirm  tlieir  right  to  ho!d  slaves, 
and  to  say : 

"  Neillicr  sncioly  nor  indiviJuala,  have  any  morn  authority  to  ilcmand  a 
tclini|iiih1iiiiotit  witlioiit  an  equivalent,  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other," 
(Ihiit  ii,,  l\\(:it  riglit  111)  "  Ihc  money  and  lands  inherited  from  ancestors  or 
d/'rivcdfrom  indosl,,/." 

Tlic  Association  tiicn  claims  for  the  State  of  S.  Carolina, 
the  exclusive  ri;fht  "  to  regulate  the  existence  and  continu- 
ance of  slavery  within  her  territorial  limits,"  and  they 
add: 

"Wc  WOLI-D   RESIST,  TO    THE  L  TMOKT,  CVCtV   iUVaSUW    of  THIS   RIGHT, 

comn  from  ivliit  quarter  and  under  whatever  pretense  it  mav.' 

The  oJycct,  than,  of  t!iis  ecclesiastical  memorial  to  the 
State  Legislature,  was  to  affirm  the  inherent  right  of  slave- 
holding,  on  the  samcbasisof  the  rights  of  property  in  "money 
and  lands,"  to  invoke  or  encourage  a  continued  legishttive 
protection  of  this  supposed  right,  and  to  pledge  Tlic  Charks- 
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Ion  Baplitt  Aasodalion,  to  the  support  of  this  legislatire  notion, 
even  to  the  point  of  resistance  to  the  vimosL 

Sad  business  for  the  professed  disciples  of  him  who  came 
to  proclaim  the  jubilee  of  deliverance  to  the  captives  I 

How  Baptist  slaveholders  understand  the  tenure  of  their 
aaaumed  rights  of  property  in  man,  and  at  what  expense  they 
expect  those  rights  to  be  maintained  by  their  State  Legislatures, 
may  be  learned  from  the  following: 

In  1835  the  following  query,  relating  to  slaves,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Savannah  River  Baptist  Association  of  ministers : 

"Whether,  in  caao  of  inroluntary  aepatatioo  of  such  a  character  as  to 
p«clade  all  futare  intercourse,  the  parties  may  be  allowed  ta  marry  again  ?" 


**  That  such  separation  among  persons  eiCoatcd  as  oar  elares  are,  is  civilly 
a  separation  by  death,  and  they  believe  that,  in  the  sight  of  God,  it  would 
bfl  BO  viewed.  To  forbid  second  marriages  in  audi  cases,  would  be  to 
«xposa  the  parties  not  only  to  greater  hardsliips  and  stronger  temptations, 
but  to  church  ecnture  for  acting  in  ohtdknce  to  their  mast'.rs,  who  cannot 
be  expected  to  acquiesce  in  a  regulation  at  variance  with  justice  to  tho 
leaves,  and  to  the  spirit  of  that  command  which  regulates  marriage  between 
Christians.  The  slaves  are  not  free  agents,  and  a  dissolution  by  death  is 
Dot  more  entirely  withoat  their  consent  and  beyond  their  control  than  by 
such  separation." 

Incidentilly  here,  the  fact,  leaks  out  that  slave  colmbitation 
is  enforced  by  the  authority  of  the  masters,  for  the  increase 
of  their  human  chattels,  and  that  this  is  done  in  utter  con- 
tempt of  the  divine  institution  of  marriage.  And  a  body  of 
devout  ecclesiastics  gravely  decide  that  inasmuch  as  this  pro- 
cess, in  connection  with  the  frequent  and  forced  separation 
from  each  other  of  wives  and  husbands  belonging  to  Baptist 
chorches,  is  inseparable  from  the  slave  system,  the  divine  in- 
stitution of  marriage,  as  expounded  by  Christ,  must  be  modi- 
fied in  conformity  with  the  slave  code,  in  order  that  those 
whom  God  hath  joined  together,  may,  by  man,  be  put  asun- 
der, so  that  Baptist  wives  may  have  two  husbands  and  Baptist 
hasbands  may  have  two  wives,  without  being  subjected  to 
"cAurcA  censure," 

The  "censure"  of  such  churches,  verily,  must  be  of  vast 
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benefit  in  rebuking  the  sin  of  adultery  1  If  any  testimony 
were  wanted,  to  establish  the  fact  tbat  slavery  is  iDCompatible 
with  marriage,  the  Savannab  Kiver  Baptist  Association  have 
furnished  it  to  our  hands. 

In  the  same  year,  1835,  the  ministers  and  messengers  of 
the  Goslein  Baptist  Association,  assembled  at  Free  Union, 
Virginia,  adopted  resolutions,  affirming  their  right  to  slave 
property. 

In  1833,  Rev.  Dr.  Furman  addressed  to  the  Governor 
of  South  Carolina  an  eicpositioa  of  the  views  of  Baplisla,  in 
which  he  said; 

"  The  right  or  holding  alaTes  is  ckaily  established  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
lurea,  both  by  precept  and  esamplc." 

"  Dr.  Furman  Jied  not  long  afterward.  Ilia  legal  repreaentalivea  thus 
ndvETllicd  Ilia  property  for  sals  ; 


"  '  On  the  first  day  of  February  next  will  be  put  up  at  public  auction, 
before  liiF  t'ourl-liouse,  tlie  following  property,  belonging  tu  the  estate  of 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Furman,  viz,  ; 

"  '  A  ]ilantiition  or  trant  of  land  on  and  in  Wateree  Snamp  ;  a  tract  of 
the  first  quality  of  fine  land  on  Ibe  waters  of  Dlack  Itiver  ;  a  lot  of  land  in 
the   toivn  of  Camden  ;   a  library  of  a  miscellaneous  chanicler,  chlkflt 
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some  of  them  very  prime ;  two  mules,  one  liorsc,  and  an  old  wagon.'  " 

This  is  Baptist  religion  at  tlie  South.  And  what  is  it  at 
the  North? 

"  The  late  Rrv.  Lucius  Holies,  D.D.,  of  Massachusetts,  Cor,  Sec.  Amcr. 
Bap.  Doard  for  Foreign  Missions,  in  183  I,  said  : 

" '  Thcro  is  a  pleasing  degree  of  union  among  the  multiplying  thouaanda 
of  Baptists  ihrougliout  the  land,'  "  •  •  •  •  '  Our  Soutliern  brethren 
are  gi-'iicrally,  both  ministers  and  people,  slaveholders.' " — American 
Churches,  &c. 

Tiic  great  majority  of  northern  Baptists  endorse  this  state- 
ment and  certify  the  essential  identity  of  their  religion  with 
that  of  Southern  Baptists,  by  joining  icitli  them  in  sending 
TllElit  religion  .  .  .  to  the  healliai. 

The  Konh  Carolina  Baptist  Convention,  in  1838  or  1839, 
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adopted  a  report  of  a  Committee  on  the  religions  instruction 
at  people  of  color.  After  urging,  in  a  series  of  Resolutions, 
ihe  duty  of  instructing  Blares,  thoy  close  with  the  following: 

"  RMohed,  Thst  by  religioas  iaatructinn  bs  understood.  YERBAL  com- 
Boniutioiw  on  reljgioiu  subjects." — Vide  Cincinnati  Crot*  and  Baptist 
Jaumat,  is  quoted  ia  A.  S.  Ltelurtr,  No.  3. 

Thus  careful  were  they  to  be  understood  as  not  intending 
to  recommend  giving  slaves  the  Bible  and  permitting  them  to 
read. 

THE  BAPTIST  TRISNIflAL  CONTEHTIOK. 

This  body  was  organized  in  1814. 

**  Undor  its  conBtitalion,  slarehntders  snd  noD-slaTehoIders  united  on 
terou  of  social  and  moral  equalitj.  This  was  ila  fatal  error.  It  caused 
the  ConTCntion,  (rota  its  birth  to  its  dissolulion,  to  sanction  as  Christian  a 
■laTebolding  religion."  "The  first  President  waa  Richard  Furman,  a 
■IsTeholder  of  South  Carolina.  He  filled  the  office  till  1830,  when  another 
•laTCboIder,  Robert  B.  Semple,  of  VirginiA,  succeeded  him,  and  was  Pre- 
mdCDt  till  1833,  when  Spencer  H.  Cone,*  of  New  York  (City)  was  elected, 
wlw  brld  Ihe  office  till  161 1,  when  another  slaveholder,  William  B.  John- 
son, of  South  Carolina,  was  elected,  at  the  close  of  whose  teno  of  office, 
1844,  Fiancb  Wayland  became  President,  Thua,  for  twenty-one  of  the 
thirty  yean  of  this  organization,  skveholders  were  its  Presidents." — Fact* 
for  Bap.  ChuTchci,  pp.  14,  15. 

Connected  with  tlic  Triennial  Convention  was  a  General 
Board  of  Baptist  Foreign  Missions ;  and  subordinate  to  this 
was  an  "Acting  Board,"  located  in  Boston. 

So  late  as  1844,  near  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  that 
body,  it  came  to  light  that  there  was  a  slaveholding  mis- 
Bionary  in  its  employ,  a  Mr.  Bushyhead,  who  was  laboring 
among  the  Cherokees.  He  lived  in  a  fine  dwelling,  had  a 
plantation,  and  several  slaves. — lb.  p.  102. 

It  also  appeared,  not  long  after,  that  there  were  several 
aonthern  missionaries  employed  by  the  Board,  and  that,  among 
these,  Mr.  Davenport  and  his  wife,  at  Siam,  were  slaveholders. 

*  Id  IBSS  OT  ISM,  Mr.  Cods  «m  pastor  of  *  ilavsholding  Bsptkt  Charoh  in  Alei- 
mdriB(D.C.) 
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This  waa  stated,  on  ftotbority  of  the  "  Chriatiftn  Index,"'^ 
Souiliern  Biiptist  paper)  hy  the  New  York  Bnptist  Begister, 
of  Uiica,  N.  Y.,  April  6,  18-15.— 76.  p.  113-17. 

It  was  also  staled,  on  good  authority,  that  several  others 
among  the  foreign  missionaries  were  slavoboldera. — Il>.  p. 
122-3. 

"TIIK  ASfERICAN  BAPTIST  HOHB  UISSION  SOCIETY 

was  organized  in  the  City  of  New  York,  April  27,  1832." 
"Missionary  Societies"  (northern  and  southern)  "by  paying 
into  its  treasury  their  surplus  funds,  become  auxiliary."  Its 
constitution  makes  no  distinction  between  slaveholders  and 
non-slaveholders.  "  The  Society  has  elected  slaveholding 
officers,  sent  out  slaveholdiug  Tnissionaries,  and  planted  slave- 
holding  churches,  and  all  this  in  perfect  keeping  wilh  its  Con- 
stitution. Slaveholders  arc,  to-daj',  (1850)  on  its  list  of  life 
members,  and  its  treasury  is  open  to  the  price  of  men  and 
women  and  little  children."  "  As  the  Missionary  of  this 
Society,  (Mr.  Tryon,)  entered  Texas,  he  drove  bis  slaves  be- 
fore him."— /i.  p.  C3-6.J. 

It  was  publicly  stated,  at  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  by 
Eld.  Duncan  Dunbar,  that  ticenti/-ii'x  shvcholdcrs  had  been  cm- 
ployed  by  tlic  Hoard. — Il>.  p.  65. 

The  subject  of  employing  slavcholding  Missionaries  c.ime 
up  for  consideration,  at  its  twelfth  .-innual  meeting,  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  1844,  but,  after  discussion,  no  action  was  taken 
against  it.  Instead  of  this,  a  Kesolution  (drawn  up  by  Eld. 
R.  Fuller,  a  slaveholder  of  South  Carolina,  and  a  Biblical  de- 
fender of  slavery,)  was  adopted,  assuming  neutral  ground, 
and  disclaiming  fellowship,  as  .i  Society,  either  with  slaverj' 
or  anti-shivcry.  At  this  meeting.  Eld.  B.  M.  IJill,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  of  the  .Society,  stated  that  the  Southern 
States  paid  more  into  the  treasury  than  the  Northern  St.^tes, 
and  therefore  more  southern  missionaries  were  Appointed  than 
northern  ones. — Jl>.  p.  88-90. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  April, 
1845,  some  further  discussion  was  had,  and  some  incipient 
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!  for  s  division  between  the  North  and  the  South 
were  considered,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  mature  a  plan, 
Assarances  were  given  that,  in  the  meantime,  no  more  slave- 
holding  missionaries  should  be  appointed.  But  the  promise 
was  violated.  "  Two  slaveholding  missionaries  had  been 
appointed  in  Febmarj,  and  one  of  tfaem  was  appointed  again 
the  next  jear,  after  the  fact  of  his  slaveholding  had  been 
published  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Baptist  Convention  of  North 
Carolina,  as  a  proof  that  the  Home  Missionary  Society  was 
willing  to  employ  slaveholders,  and  as  an  evidence  that  no 
nde  had  been  adopted  at  Providence  prohibiting  the  appoint- 
xoent  of  slaveholders."— /A.  149-162. 

THE  AUEBICAIf  AND  FOBEIGK  BIBLE  SOCIETT, 

(Baptist)  was  organized  in  1837,  the  year  of  the  martyrdom 
of  Lovejoy,  and  after  the  murderous  spirit  of  slaveholding 
Aioisters  and  church  members  ngainst  northern  abolitionists 
had  been  fully  revealed.  It  was  a  fraternal  union  between 
the  leading  ministers  and  tlie  great  majority  of  the  lay  brother- 
hood of  Baptists,  at  the  North  and  at  the  South.  It  had,  in 
1311,  fifty-eight  auxiliary  societies  in  the  slaveholding  states. 
It  has  never  been  without  slaveholding  officers. — lb.  p.  58-9. 

The  (Baptist)  "Christian  Index,"  Georgia,  of  November 
16,  1848,  contained  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  this  Bible  Society, 
and  also  an  advertisement,  in  which  "a  plantation  with  some 
twenty  negroes,  stock  of  every  kind,"  &c.,  were  offered  for 
sale.— /6.  p.  323-4. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  it  was  "  Resolved  to  furnLsh 
every  family  in  the  United  States  with  a  Bible." 

Eld.  Abel  Brown  immediately  rose  and  inquired,  mildly, 
whether  the  resolution  embraced  slaves  ?  Scarcely  had  the 
words  escaped  his  lips,  when  the  house  resounded  with  the 
cryof'Order!  orderl  order !"  and  the  President,  Eld.  Spen- 
cer H.  Cone,  with  emphatic  voice  and  gesture,  called  out  to 
him, — "Sit  down,  Sirl  you  are  out  of  order.''— /i,  327. 

The  Society  has  never  published  its  intention  of  giving  ihe 
Bible  to  the  poor  heathen  in  the  slave  states,  though  it  is  be- 
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lievcd  that  money  has  been  repeatedly  offered  to  the  Societj 
for  the  object,  and  that  they  have,  invariably,  refused  to  re- 
ceive h.—n.  327-8. 

And  yet,  in  si  communication  to  the  committee  of  the  (Eng- 
lish) General  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  the  Board  of  the 
American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Nov.  3,  1847,  over  the 
signature  of  Eld.  Spencer  H,  Cone,  said,  of  the  Society, — 

"  They  have  never  withheld  tho  Bible  from  Iha  Blave."  And  they  fur- 
ther Buy  Ihcy  have  reason  to  believe  Ihat "  the  colored  race,  bond  and  free," 
receive  a  fair  proportion  of  Iheir  books ! 

Of  the  credibility  of  these  statements,  the  American  reader 
can  judge.— /i.  325-384. 

The  Board  further  says:  "We  have  never  designed,  nor 
arc  we  conscious  that  we  have  done  aught  to  abet  the  system 
or  practice  of  slavery. "  Yet  the  Society  (1849)  receives  slave- 
holders to  membership,  has  59  auxiliaries,  506  life  members, 
99  life  directors,  and  9  Vice  Presidents,  in  tbe  slave  slates. — 
lb.  p.  333^. 

"the   AMERICAN   BAPTIST   PUBLICATION   SOCIETY," 

is  also  "  a  bond  of  union  between  the  North  and  the  South," 
publishing  nothing  againt  slavery. — lb.  p.  340-44. 

A  further  account  of  the  position  of  Baptist  organizations 
in  respect  to  slavery,  will  appear  in  another  chapter,  as  con- 
nected \vith  the  movements  of  abolitionists,  and  Baptist  "  Free 
Missions." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

POSITION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CHCBCHES,   ETC.,   CONTINUED. 
V.  THE  PKOTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHDBCH. 


17  of  John  J*j,  Esq, — ScnnoQ  of  Mr.  Fr«mui — Biahop  Ivtt, — Prottstimt 
Xpiuopal  Society  of  South  Carolina— Biabop  Bowen— "  The  ChnrclimaD"— Pro- 
hiUtion  of  KBdine— GfDora]  Tfaootogical  Semiaar;— Treatment  of  a  Colored 
•tndent,  AUiBoder  Crumm el— Position  of  Rev.  Dn,  Milnor,  Tajlor,  Smltb,  and 
Hnrk*— Uasent  of  Bishop  Doono— ExdiieioD  of  Cotorsd  Minislets  from  Ecclo- 
^■Mienl  Conncils — Episcopal  Cocvection  at  Fliiladelphia — St.  Thomas'  Church. 

The  prevailing  temper  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
is  thus  testified  of,  by  John  Jay,  Esq.,  of  the  City  of  New 
York — himself  an  Episcopalian — in  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
"  Thoughts  on  the  Duty  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  relation 
to  Slavery," 

"  AIu '.  foT  the  expectation  that  she  would  confonn  to  the  spirit  of  her 
mncient  mother !  She  has  not  merely  remained  a  mate  and  careless  apec- 
Utor  of  this  great  conflict  of  truth  and  justice  with  hypocrisy  and  cruelty, 
but  ber  very  priests  and  deacons  may  be  seen  ministeiing  at  the  altar  of 
■Utctj,  offering  their  talents  and  influence  at  its  unholy  shiine,  and  openly 
repeating  the  awHil  blasphemy,  that  the  precepts  of  our  Saviour  sanctloa 
the  system  of  American  slivery.  Her  Northern  (free  Stale)  clergy,  with 
ntre  eiceplions,  whatever  they  may  feel  on  the  subject,  rebuke  it  neither 
in  public  nor  in  private,  and  her  periodicals,  far  from  advancing  the  pro- 
gresa  of  abolition,  at  times  oppose  our  societies,  impliedly  defending  slavery, 
•a  not  incompatible  with  Christianity,  and  occasionally  withholding  informa- 
tioQ  useful  to  the  cause  of  freedom." — Bimey's  Amerkan  Churches,  &c., 
pp.  30,  40. 

"  la  IS36,  a  Clergyman  of  North  Carolina,  of  the  name  of  Freeman, 
pnsched,  in  presence  of  his  bishop  (Rev.  Levi  S.  Ives,  D.D.,  a  native  of  a 
ftee  State),  two  serraons  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  slaveholders.    In  theM 
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he  esinyeJ  to  jostify,  ftom  Ihc  Dible,  llie  slavery  of  bolh  while  men  and 
negtues,  ^iiil  insisted  lh:it, '  wlLhout  a  new  revelation  from  lieaven,  no  man 
WIS  aiilhorized  lo  pronounce  etavery  v^ong,'  The  two  serraona  were 
printed  in  a  patnplilet,  preraccil  with  »  letter  to  Air.  Freemnn  from  lh» 
Bishop  of  North  Carolina,  declaring  thai  he  had  *  listened  with  most  un- 
feigned picaBure'  to  his  diacourses,  and  adviaed  their  publication,  as  being 
'  urpenllj-  called  for  at  tho  present  time' 

"  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Socitty  for  the  Advancement  of  Christianity 
in  South  Carolina  thought  it  expedient,  and,  in  nil  likelihood,  with  Bishop 
Bowpn's  approbBtion,  to  republish  Mr.  Preeman'B  pamphlet  aa  a  rcligiaui 
tract  !"~lb.,  p.  41. 

The  Clmrchman,  edited  by  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  pre- 
viously an  instructor  in  a  tlieological  eeminary,  held  tbe  fol- 
lowing language,  in  respect  to  tlie  legal  proliibition  of  teacbing 
the  colored  population  to  read: 

'■  Ail  the  knowledge  which  ia  necessary  to  aalTition — oil  the  knowledge 
iif  our  duly  towards  God,  and  oor  duty  to  our  neighbor,  may  be  commoni- 
catcd  by  oral  instruction,  nnd  therefore  a  law  of  Ihn  land  intcrdii'tiHg  other 
means  of  initruclinn,  docs  not  trench  upon  the  law  of  God." — lb. 

This  argument  would  justify  the  Rdmisb  Church  in  with- 
holding the  Uiblc  front  the  laity.  And  by  Ibc  sanic  kind  of 
logic  it  might  be  argued,  with  much  grc:itcr  force,  that,  since 
"the  hdly  scriptures  arc  able  to  make  men  ivlsc  unto  salv.-t- 
tioii,''  llnrcforc,  in  a  eommnully  that  can  read  and  that  has 
Bibles,  "  a  law  of  the  land  interdicting  oOia-  means  of  instruc- 
tion" (oral  instruction  by  preaching)  "docs  not  trench  upon 
the  law  of  God.''  If  tho  civil  or  ecclesiastical  authorities  may 
interdict  sonic  means  of  religious  iustruciion  they  may  inter- 
dict otlier:?.  If  ihey  mny  interdict  the  Bible,  they  may,  doubt- 
Ics?,  interdict  the  "  Book  of  Common  Prayer"  and  uJl  the  forms 
of  in.slniflion,  including  the  rituals  of  the  Kpi.seopal  or  any 
other  tliurcii.  To  such  results  do  those  drive  their  arguments 
who  would  defend  the  usages  of  slavery.  The  cniplnyment 
of  such  arguments  certifies  what  those  usngcs  are,  aw\  that  the 
slave  code  is  not  a  dead  letter.  The  q^uarter  they  come  from 
indicates  the  relative  position,  in  respect  to  them,  of  tlic  Church 
and  the  State.  If  the  prevailing  reb'jioii  of  the  country  did 
not  sanction  ihem,  they  could  not  be  protected  by  the  State 
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kwB ;  nay,  such  enactments  would  not  have  been  made.  No 
aril  government,  however  despotic,  can  "  interdict"  the  stand- 
ard books  of  the  prevailing  and  predominant  religion,  and  sur- 
vive the  process.  Whenever  the  prevailing  religion  of  the 
country  shall  be  the  religion  of  the  BSiU,  in  which  is  contained 
the  divine  injunction,  "  Search  (he  Scriptures,"  the  laws  and  the 
usages  "  iHterdi'ciinj"  the  same  Scriptures  will,  of  course,  be- 
come obsolete,  and  the  slave  system,  which  can  be  supported 
only  by  such  interdiction,  will  fall. 

Alexander  Crummel,  a  colored  young  gentleman  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  made  application  to  "  become  a  candidate 
for  holy  orders."  He  received  from  his  bishop  the  usual  cir- 
cular in  such  cases,  in  which  he  was  encouraged  to  "belong 
to  the  General  Theological  Seminary,"  located  at  New  York. 
In  the  statutes  of  the  Seminary  it  is  expressly  said,  "Every 
person  producing  to  the  Facully  satisfactory  evidence  of  his 
having  been  admitted  a  candidate  for  holy  orders,"  ike,  "shall 
be  received  as  a  student  of  the  Seminary,"  He  was,  however, 
referred  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  and  report,  consisting  of  Bishop  Doane,  Eev.  Drs. 
Milnor,  Taylor,  and  Smith,  and  Messrs.  D.  B.  Ogden,  New- 
ton, and  Johnson.  The  next  day  (June  26,  1839),  Bishop 
Doane,  on  request,  was  excused  fiom  further  service  on  this 
committee,  and  Bishop  Ouderdonk,  of  Pennsylvania,  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  This  committee  reported,  June  27th,  that 
"having  deliberately  considered  the  said  petition,  they  are  of 
opinion  that  it  ou;;ht  noi  to  he  !;ranlcd,"  and  they  recommended 
a  resolution  accordingly,  which,  on  motion  of  Kcv,  Br.  Ilawks, 
won  adopted.  Mr.  Huntington  moved  that  the  subject  be 
referred  to  the  FacuUij,  which  was  lost.  Bishop  Doane,  June 
28th,  asked  leave  to  state  to  the  Board  his  reasons  for  dissent, 
with  a  view  to  the  entering  of  the  same  on  the  minutes.  Leave 
was  noi  granled.  During  these  proceedings  Mr.  Crummel  was 
advised  by  the  Bishop  of  New  York  to  withdraw  his  petition, 
and  was  assured  that  the  Faculty  were  willing  to  impart  to 
him  private  instruction.  In  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
there  was  a  careful  avoidance  of  all  allusion  to  the  cause  of 
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excluding  Mr.  Crurrnnel,  leaving  it  to  bo  inferred  that  it  was 
for  some  cause  besides  his  color,  wbieb  was  not  the  fact.  Mr. 
Crummcl  afterwards  became  a  member  of  the  Theological 
department  of  Yale  College,  but  not  being  treated  ibere  as 
white  students  are,  he  was  compelled  to  complete  bia  educa- 
tion in  Europe!  lie  is  now  au  ordained  clergyman  of  the 
American  Protestant  Episcopal  Churoh, 

Regularly  ordained  ministers  and  rectors  of  parishes  have 
been  excluded  from  seats  in  the  ecclesiastical  councils  of  their 
church,  solely  on  account  of  their  color.  "The  rector  of  a 
colored  church  in  Philadelphia  is  excluded  by  an  express 
canon  of  the  Diocesan  Con veniion." — Vide  J.  Q.  Bimey't  Am, 
Churchas,  pp.  39-41. 

Quite  recently,  the  Episcopal  Convention  of  Pennsylvania, 
sitting  in  Philadelphia,  after  discussion,  decided  against  the 
admission  of  colored  delegates. 

Wc  lo:irn  I'tom  tlic  Sniurday  Erciiiii<j  Poi't,  llial  at  l!ie  Istc  Episcopal 
Canvenlii)n,  :i  final  dci^isiuii  ivas  mailc  upon  t'lC  qncs-tiiiii  i>r  admitting  repre- 
Ecntativos  Irnm  l!ic  .African  Churcii  of  St.  Tlioinas. 

The  raajfirity  of  llie  pommiuee  .ippoinled  li)  cimsiilei  Ihu  siilijci;t,  reported 
adversely  to  iJic  admmJDn,  arguing  ilial  llic  culor,  anil  jiliysical  and  social 
condition  and  cduciiliuri  of  tlie  libi-k.s,  render  llicin  until  lii  parlicipatP  in 
legislative  bodies.  Tlie  litv.  Mr.  Miiulgomcry  submitted  a  mimirily  report, 
wliich  suited  lliat,  in  Ibc  ninntli  of  September,  1791,  Iliiibop  White  laid 
before  thu  Coiivcnticm  tbn  CimsUtnlion  of  Si.  Thomas's  Chwrch,  and  it  «aa 
then  rcwIveJ,  Ihat  an  soon  as  tliey  i'bunid  si^n  tlic  .\ct  of  A^30cia[i>iii, 
they  GhiHild  be  CHlillcd  l.i  all  ibe  priviK-Krs  of  lb::  lliDi^esc.  ll  also 
urped  ibal  Ibe  excliisiun  cif  di.l.-^iiics  on  aeooiii;!  nf  lb.  if  mbir,  was  con- 
trary lu  llic  spirit  of  Chrioliaiiity,  aiirl  [be  practice  of  llic  cliiircb  in  apostolio 

Allir  a  sliort  discussion,  llie  vole  was  talicn  upon  adopting  Ibo  report  of 
the  nin/i.ji/i/,  wbicli  was  decided  as  folloivs:  (.'leriial,  ayes  14,  nays  12. 
Lay  votes,  hy  churches,  ayes  50,  nays  17.  So  it  was  resolved  that  Iho 
delegates  from  St.  Thomas'  Cbiireh  &lniuld  not  be  adiiiiued  to  seats  in  lUo 
Convention  !  •.^Liicralor,  Jnne  38,  IPSO. 

The  large  number  of  nays,  in  the  clerical  vote,  deserves 
notice,  as  an  encouraging  indication,  and  as  contracting 
Btrongly  and  remarkably  with  the  vote  of  the  laiti/. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

POSITION  OF  THE  AMEBICAlf  CHDRCHE3,  ETC.  (CONTINOED.) 

VI.— OTHER  SECTS— GENERAL  VIEW. 

PrOttsUnt  Uethodist  Church— Dntch  Rcfbmicd— RoiDui  C*tholii»— UDlUrijiBi,  Dni- 
Terwlut*  iDd  Reslorntionisla — Free  Will  BaptUti — Cumberiund  Pnabj-terUni — 
Orthodox  and  Ilicksito  Friends — Scolch  Covenanlers — General  n<w.  Tertimony 
of  R«T.  Jnmu  Sinjlio,  of  Miisiseippi-S.  W,  Chr.  Adv.  &  Journal— Pre»b.  Sjoodt 
Kantacky- Rev.  C.  C.  Jones,  of  Georgia. 

TVe  have  now  spoken  of  the  principal  religious  denomina- 
tions in  America.  The  reader  has  already  noticed  our  cheer- 
fol  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  all  of  them  there  are  earnest 
friends  of  the  slaves.  Of  some  of  the  smaller  sects,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  their  position  essentially  differs  from  the  preced- 
ing, though  smaller  and  younger  sects  are  commonly  more 
free  than  larger  ones. 

The  Protestaxt  Methodist  Church  (which  rejects  Epis- 
copacy) has  a  Southern  as  well  as  a  Northern  membership, 
and  allows  slavehoiding.  After  some  agitation  in  their  Gen- 
eral Conference,  and  some  signs  of  a  Northern  secession  in 
Western  New  York,  a  General  Conference  at  Cincinnati 
declined  any  anti-slavery  action,  the  Northern  Conferences 
did  not  secede,  and  there  has  been  little  or  no  agitation  since. 

The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  is  not  known  to  dijer  in 
respect  to  slavery  from  northern  Congregationalists  and  Pres- 
byterians with  which  sects  it  co-operates  in  the  enterprise  of 
Foreign  Missions. 

There  are  some  advocates  of  emancipation  among  the 
BoKAN  Catholics,  but  it  is  not  known  that  the  number  ii 
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largc,  or  that  the  question  of  aUvory,  or  of  the  treatment  of 
the  coh>red  people,  has  been  agitated  iq  that  communion. 
The  Catholics  in  the  Slave  States  are  as  generaUj  slavehold- 
ers as  others. 

Unitarians,  U^■IVEBSAUSTS,  and  Restoratioxists,  whose 
church  polity  is  generally  Congregational,  were  not  included 
in  our  account  of  the  Congregational  sect.  We  cannot  say 
that  they  differ  widely  from  other  sects  at  the  North,  though 
they  have  little  or  no  direct  ecclesiastieal  connections  or 
branches  at  the  South.  They  are  divided  on  the  abolition 
question,  as  other  sects  are, 

A  large,  though  select  number  of  Umtarian  UINISTEBS, 
signed,  some  time  since,  an  extended  document  against  ala- 
very,  hut  not  taking,  it  is  believed,  higher  ground  than  the 
"  orthodox  "  Genera!  Association  of  Massachusetts  and  Gene- 
ral Conference  of  Maine  had  taken  several  years  before. 
Whether  the  document  is  better  honored  by  tlicm,  in  prac- 
tice, as  a  general  fact,  we  cannot  toll.  Nor  can  we  conjecture 
how  anti-slavery  resolutions  would  be  disposed  of  in  their 
regularly  constituted  Associations,  if  it  were  their  habit  to 
bear  testimonies  in  that  way.  AVe  have  heard  of  no  thorough 
anti-slavery  churches  of  that  sect,  or  of  the  withdrawal  of 
ministers  and  laymen  for  re-organization,  on  account  of  the 
slave  question,  though  there  are  earnest  and  active  abolition- 
ists among  them,  and  of  the  radical  type  not  approved  by  the 
late  Dr.  Channing. 

The  statements  made  in  the  last  sentence  may,  perhaps, 
apply  to  Universalists  and  IJcstorationists.  A  large,  if  not  a 
general  Association  of  Usiveksalists,  some  time  since, 
adopted  a  general  testimony  against  slavery. 

Of  all  these,  as  sects,  we  must  however  say,  that  the  weight 
of  their  influence,  especially  at  the  ballot-box,  as  in  the  ease 
of  the  larger  sects,  is  not  against  slavery,  but  in  its  support. 

And  we  cannot  here,  and  in  ihis  particular,  make  an  excep- 
tion in  favor  of  some  other  sects,  as  ihe  "  Orthodox  "  and  the 
"Hicksite"  Fhiexds,  and  the  Fkek-Will  Baptists,  who 
daim  the  merit  of  being  opposed  to  slavery,  and  whose  printed 
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a  "  to  that  effect  bare  not  been  wanting  *  To  eay 
nothing  now  of  their  general  treatment  of  active  abolitiouistB 
belonging  to  their  own  sect  (a  topic  of  which  we  are  not 
directlj  Bpeaking  in  this  chapter),  the  general  influence  of 
even  theee  sects,  or  of  a  majority  of  their  members,  especially 
at  the  ballot-box,  has  been,  and  still  is,  on  the  side  of  the 
■lave  power,  in  voting  for  slaveholders  and  their  supporters. 

The  mojority  of  "Friends,"  of  both  classes,  have  not  only 
voted  for  slaveholding  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  but,  in 
the  case  of  the  late  General  Taylor,  for  a  candidate  whose 
sadden  and  surprising  popularity  (first  at  the  South,  and  then 
at  the  North)  was  owing  wholly  to  the  terrible  success  (some- 
times by  the  aid  of  bloodhounds)  with  which  he  prosecuted 
aggressive  pro-slavery  wars,  in  further  contempt  of  the  pro- 
fassadi  principles  of  Friends. 

If  such  be  the  position  of  what  have  been  called  the  anti- 
slavery  sects,  by  way  of  distinction,  what  must  be  the  position 
of  the  others  7  Who  can  marvel  that,  in  the  case  just  adverted 
to,  the  preponderating  influence  of  Presbyterian  and  Congre- 
gational ministers  should  have  been  cast  iuto  the  same  scale 
with  the  Friends?  And  what  can  be  said  in  excuse  of  such 
a  course,  when  an  united  rally  at  the  polls,  by  professed 
Christians  of  all  sects,  even  in  the  free  States  alone,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  slave  power,  would  so  manifestly  and  so  speedily 
terminate  its  iron  and  bloody  sway  ? 

In  due  justice  to  Freg-Will  Baptists,  it  should  be  further 
said,  that  their  periodical  publications  and  ecclesiastical  bodies 
have  generally,  if  not  uniformly,  taken  anti-slavery  ground, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  agitation  on  the  subject.  And  at 
an  early  day  they  separated  themselves  (the  Northern  and 
principal  portion  of  them)  from  a  considerable  body  of  South- 
em  Free- Will  Baptists,  who  refused  to  relinquish  slavehold- 

■  U  b  poMibk  Tor  a  nEct  or  rvtiglaus  body,  in  Uaimblio  orcorporUe  duracter,  imd 
hj  Hfl  offlcuJ  will  formil  deokrations  and  proceeding*,  lo  maiatiiin  a  alronf  (esU- 
moiiy  agninflt  pta%'Gry,  and  even  (da  in  the  cum  of  tiis  Frce-WiU  Jlaptii^tn  Aad 
Friend*]  lo  withdraw  rclltfioiii  M  loir  ship  from  slaveholders  ;  wliilo  Ibo  greit  bod; 
of  luntambcnuidoaicon./tirpvftftiuliwlt,  mut^  ilaver;  at  thepolb. 
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ing.  Tbeir  testimony,  on  the  wbole,  is  perhaps  not  behind 
that  of  the  '■  Friends." 

Tiiii  Scotch  CovEyAm-ERS,  or  Associate  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church,  !3  anti-slavery,  and  having  scruples  (on 
otlicr  grounds)  ihat  deter  them  from  voting  at  all  under  our 
government,  they  are  free  from  pro-slavery  voting. 

The  Cumdekland  Presbyteuiaxs  have  sometimes  boon 
described  as  anti-slavery,  but  their  "  General  Assembly  refuse 
to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  on  the  plea  that,  as  spir- 
itual bodies,  they  have  no  cognizance  of  civil  matters." — An. 
Ileport  Am.  A  For.  A.  S.  Soc.,  1852,  p.  19. 

"The  Disciples  "—sometimes  called  Camphelliles  (from 
their  founder,  Alexander  Campbell) — arc  numerous  nt  the 
West  and  South.  They  are  elavehoidera  and  slaves.  Pres. 
Shannon,  of  Bacon  College,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Beet, 
says: 

■'  Tlius  did  Jehovah  slcrcotype  hia  approbation  of  domeslic  slivcry,  by 
incorporating  it  into  the  Jcwisli  religion,  llie  unly  religion  on  cartii  that  had 
the  divine  sanction." 

Alcx:intier  Campbell  himself,  in  his  ^^Milknnial  IlarhtnQer," 
says : 

■■  There  is  not  line  verse  i»  the  BiWc  inlilliiliiig  it,  liul  many  rcpnlating 
il.  ll  is  not.  llicn,  we  eonclade,  immoral"— Pi//ii(irj-j  "  Church  n.<  i/  is," 
pp,  52-3, 

Of  the  anti-slavery  churches,  sects,  ecclesiastical  bodies, 
and  missionary  organizations  that  have  grown  out  of  the 
abolition  movement,  and  which  are  controlled  by  abolition- 
ists, wc  shall  give  some  account  in  another  connection. 

GESEilAL   VIEW. 

The  record  we  have  presented  looks  in  the  direction  of  a 
general  estimate  of  the  religious  influences  of  the  country  on 
the  slave  question.  And  it  indicates  the  position  of  the  pro- 
fessed Christianity  of  the  North,  .is  represented  by  the  differ- 
ent sects.  If  there  be  any  further  inquiry  needed  respecting 
the  system  that  is  thus  sustained,  or  whether,  in  the  hands  of 
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professing  Christians  of  the  different  sects  at  the  South,  H  be  - 
the  thing  that  its  opposcrs  represent  it  to  be,  a  few  testimoaies 
may  satisfy  the  inquirer. 

"  The  Rev.  Jamea  Smylie,  A.M.,  of  Iho  Araito  Pieabytery,  Miuissippi, 
in  a  pamphlet  publbhed  by  him"  (aboot  fifteen  years  ago),  "  in  fiTur  of 
Amerieaa  slavery,  says : 

"  If  slavery  be  a  sin,  and  adrertising  and  apprehending  alarea,  with  a 
Tiew  to  restore  them  to  their  masters,  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  divine  law, 
Mdjf  THB  BUYING,  siLLWo,  AND  HoLDiNO  a  sUve  FOR  THE  SAKE  OF 
GATN,  is  a  heinous  sin  and  scandal,  then  verily,  three-foarlhi  of  all  th* 
EpUeopaliani,  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Prcabyteriaat,  in  eleven  Slates  of 
Um  Union,  aro  of  the  devil.  They  hold,  if  they  do  not  buy  and  sell  alaves, 
■nd,  (with  few  eiceptinns,)  they  hcaitato  not  to  apprehend  and  restore  run- 
away slaves,  when  in  their  puwer." 

The  Editor  of  South  West  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal, 
a  periodical  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  corroborates 
this  general  statement,  so  far  as  that  Church  is  concerned,  as 
follows : 

"  If,  however,  the  holding  of  men,  women,  and  childten,  in  bondage, 
unDiR  THE  ohdinary  circumstances  that  connect  themselvei  aitk  slacery 
in  the  Southern  States,  constitutes  us  a  pro-slavery  Church,  then  we  are 
s  pn>-stavery  Church  in  this  restricted  nr  privately  understood  interpretation, 
for  we  do  not  regard  slavcholding  as  sinful,  as  it  exists  in  the  Sodtherk 
States,  provided  the  master  feeds,  instructs,  and  goveros  his  slaves, 
•ceording  to  the  directions  laid  down  in  God's  word." 


By  the  testimony  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Kentucky, 
of  Rev.  C.  C.  Jones  of  Georgia,  .ind  also  of  the  Synod  of  S, 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  the  fact  is  established  thatslaveholding 
church  members  in  general  do  not  give  their  slaves  any  more 
religious  instruction  than  other  slaveholders  do,  which,  in  moat 
cases  is  none  at  all,  so  that  the  slaves — to  use  their  own  lan- 
guage— are  in  the  condition  of  heathenism. 

Putting  these  things  together,  we  have  a  complete  and  full 
refutation  of  the  pretence  that  Christian  slaveholders  hold 
slaves  for  their  own  good,  that  they  make  a  wide  distinction 
between  slavetrading  and  sinveholding,  and  that  they  treat 
their  slaves  better  than  they  are  generally  treated  by  others. 
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Any  amount  of  testimony  noigbt  be  ndJod,  to  the  aame 
point.  We  only  advert  to  the  topic,  in  this  place,  to  exhibit, 
as  clearly  as  we  can,  in  one  view,  the  relation  of  our  rcligioua 
sects,  in  America  in  general,  to  the  condition  and  treatment 
of  the  slaves,  and  to  slaveholding. 

PREJUDICE  AGAINST  COLOR. 

Thnt  prejudice  against  the  colored  people,  which  constitutes 
one  of  the  main  pillars  of  slavery,  is  fostered  in  most  of  the 
Cburchcs,  including  some  that — in  other  respects — hear  testi- 
mony ngainst  the  system.  Their  support  of  the  Colonization 
Society  (as  will  be  .shown  in  its  place,)  ia  a  sufficient  indication 
of  the  fiiut.  Another  evidence  ialhe  erection  of  the  negro  pew, 
and,  ill  some  Churches,  the  custom  of  administering  the  Lord's 
Sapper  to  colored  person?,  by  themselves,  after  the  distribu- 
tion to  llie  whites.  In  Theological  Seminaries,  as  well  as  in 
Colleges,  tlic  same  spirit  of  caste  is  commonly  witnessed.  In 
some  cases,  it  invades  the  sanctuary  of  the  dead,  and  forbids 
tbe  interment  of  colored  persons  in  burial  places  designed  for 
the  wliitcs. 

A  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at  Rye,  Westchester  Co., 
(N.  Y„)  accepted  a  deed  of  gift  of  ground  fur  a  cemetery,  a 
condition  of  which  deed  was,  that  no  colored  person  should  be 
buried  within  the  ciiclosui'cs.  The  condition  is  carefully 
fnirillcd.  In  selling  burial  lot.s  to  individuals,  the  officials  of 
the  Church  having  ch.arge  of  that  business,  insert  the  same 
condilion.s  in  the  conveyance.  This  fact  is  staled  on  autliority 
of  lion.  William  Jay,  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Kj.iscopal 
Church,  and  re.siding  in  the  same  county. 

A  Presbyterian  Cliurch  in  Philadelphia  advertised  burial 
lots  for  sale,  with  the  particular  recommendation  of  them,  that 
no  colored  persons,  or  executed  criminals,  were  bariod  in  the 
cemetery. 

A  Congregational  Cliureh  in  New  Haven,  Con.,  parcelled 
off,  in  its  cemetery,  a  side  lot,  for  the  burial  of  colored  persons, 
after  the  manner  of  the  negro  pew.     But  it  became  necessary 
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to  enlarge  the  cemetery,  and  bury  wliites  on  the  other  ride  of 
the  colored  people,  so  that  they  now  occupy  the  center  t  An 
omen,  perhaps,  of  the  future  position  of  that  despised  race,  in 
America. 

To  the  credit  of  Roman  CathoHcs,  it  must  be  said,  that  they 
maintain  no  arrangements  of  caste  founded  in  color,  in  their 
Churches. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

FOBITIOS  OF  THE   AMERICAN  CDUKCHES,  ETC.   CONTINDKD. 

Til,— VOLUNTAEY  SOCIETIES  CONNECTED  WITH  SEVKHAL  SECTS. 
CONCLUDINO  REMARKS. 

Aurr.icAN  Bqaiui — EmploymcDt  of  Slaves  b;  MluioDsrios — A  Missionnry  a  tlaxn- 
on-ncr— SlaTiholding  toletnted  In  MlMion  c'barahes— Board,  *t  Boohwlor,  dediii« 
interffr!ug(lS44) — At  BrDokljn,  18(5,  dcciJe  ngiltwl  oxctuding  fiovt  Slnriholtlen 
from  Ctiiirch  ordinmncos— In  18*8,  at  New  Huvcn,  decline  (Urthcr  adion— In  1817, 
at  Buffalo,  promlM  in qiiirj— Mission  ond  Letter  of  Sir.  Treat— Reply  of  Clioctaw 
Missiunaiiin— Viiulicate  tlieir  riglit  to  linvo  slaves— Reject c J  resoliuioua  of  Dr. 
linvn,  ill  Brooklvii  (18l3)-Doelrinc  of  "orRaulc  eins."— AuraicAN  Home  Mis- 
jioNAKv  SociETT — Ko  Tulc  to  escliiilo  Siavclioldcm  from  lliBnion  (.'Imrelict— Hii» 
grtnlly  iiicrciiaed  liie  list  of  jls  Elavelioldiiig  C'liiirclies  sinee  1S12 — Olktr  ajracUi. 
— Aiii:Eie*N  llcDLK  SuciETE— No  Bibles  lor  Sluvca— Offur  of  funds  Pjr  tlial  objeet 
re.icPltil— Auxiliary  Soeicly  st  New  Orlean*  disclaimed  llio  inttnt  to  »n)>ply 
colored  [ifo[lo — .Vusilinry  Society,  Orlcnm  County,  N.  Y.,  refused  a  donation  of 
Bibles  to  fngi  lives— Modi  (led  but  doubtful  position  of  the  Parent  Soeicly  in  IBIO. 
— AuiRiCAN  Tkaci  SociETv-rublislics  nolbiiig  flgainst  Slavery— Maillation  of 
books.— Aur.RicAN  ScKDiY  SciiaiL  Umos— Etjecla  books  tliat  disapjiroio 
slaverj- — Clusiug  romatka. 

MISSIONS — AMERICAN     BOARD. 

The  following  statements  are  from  ,1  paper,  adopted  by  the 
liliiioii  Ci'iitral  Assoeialion,  and  prepared  by  a  comiiiiltee, 
consLsiing  of  Prcs,  ]!!ancliard,  Itcv.  D.  Gore,  and  G.  Dcivy,  at 
Lafayette,  Oetobor  fllli,  1849^ : 

"Tlic  artion  wliich  the  Board  has  taken  from  year  to  year,  on  (ho  subject 
of  slavery,  IS  as  follows,  vii: 

"  1.  Some  thirteen  years  since,  llie  Prudential  Commiltce,  in  correspond- 
ence nil  the  suhjccl,  dccUrrd  against  llio  missionaries  hiring  slaves,  except 
incases  of  emergency. 

•  A'ational  Era,  Nov.  8, 1M9. 
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"9.  In  1841,  eight  yean  ago,  at  Philadelphia,  the  aabjeet  came  bafora 
die  Board  on  petilion  of  certain  miniatera  or  New  Hampahite,  who  represent 
themselvea  as  Bupporteia  of  the  Board,  not  Abolitionisla,  jet  opposed  l« 
•larerj  ;  and  they  aak  the  Board  to  declare  itaelf  diatincll]'  on  that  subject, 
aa  they  bad  dono  on  the  subject  of  other  public  ricea  which  obalrucled  the 
nuwioaarj  work.  To  this  New  Hampshire  petition,  the  Board,  bj  their 
eommitlee's  report,  adopted,  reply  that : 

"  *  The  Board  can  sustain  no  relation  to  slavery  which  implies  approba- 
tioD  of  the  sjetom,  and,  ai  a  Board,  can  have  no  connection  or  sympatiij 
with  it.' 

"At  that  time,  however,  slaves  ivere  employed  in  Ihe  service  of  the 
mission-achools,  the  ownera  being  paid  fur  their  aervice,  and  alaveholdere 
were  without  objection  received  to  the  riiiaaion  churches ;  both  which 
pncticea  bare  continued  erer  since,  and  still  continue.  One  of  their 
missionaries,  too,  wm  at  that  time  a  slave  owner — the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  of 

"  In  I81S,  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  several '  memorials  and  other  papeia 
on  the  subje'^l  of  alaverv' wore  read  by  Mr.  Greene,  and  referred.  The 
Board,  in  their  answer,  say,  '  They  cannot  but  hope  that  he  (Mr.  Wilson) 
will  ere  lun(;  bo  able,  with  sui;h  counsel  and  aid  as  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee may  give,  to  accomplish  the  object  (the  liberation  of  hia  slaves)  in  > 
manner  satisfactory  to  hisiself,  and  kind  and  bencHccnt  to  them  (i.  «.,  his 

"  In  1843,  at  Rochester,  Now  York,  one  memorial  on  slavery  was  lesil 
bv  Mr.  Ureene,  and  the  Board  refer,  for  answer,  to  their  furmer  action  ou 
tiie  subject. 

"  In  1844,  at  a  very  large  meeting  of  the  Board  at  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts, mcmariala  on  llie  aubject  of  slavery  ivere  committed  to  Drs. 
Woods  and  Tyler,  Chancellor  Walworth,  Chief  Justice  Williams,  Drs. 
Slowe,  Sandfoid,  Pomroy,  Tappan,  McLane,  and  Secretary  Greene. 

"The  memorials  this  jrar  set  forth  that  slavery  is  'actually  tolerated' 
in  the  Mission  Churches  among  llic  Choctaws,  '  by  the  admission  of  slave- 
holders as  members,'  to  the  hindering  of  the  missionary  work,  and  dimln- 
isbinft  the  funds  of  the  Soard.  In  their  answer,  which  was  adopted  b;  the 
Board,  the  committco  reiterate  the  words  of  the  Philadelphia  report,  three 
years  before, '  That  tho  Board  can  sustain  no  relation  to  slavery  which  im- 
[dies  approbation  of  the  eyslem,'  &c.  But  they  add,  as  explaining  that 
clause,  *  plainly  intimating  that  wo  consider  it  an  obiious  evil,  the  lemovaJ 
of  which  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  tho  Board.' 

"They  ask  further  time  to  obtain  infurmatinn  as  to  slavery  in  the  Choc- 
taw mission  churches,  but  observe,  meantime,  that  missionaries  there,  so 
far  as  facts  appear,  have  been  guilty  of  '  no  violation  or  neglect  of  duly,' 

"In  1845,  the  Board  met  at  Drooklyo,  New  Yurk,  and  much  discussion 
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Kas  elicited  by  a  long  report  ftotn  Uit'  alwto  commilliw.  nhicb  repttit,  with 
priipoaej  amriuhnenls.  was  te-eoininiltcd,  mpnrleil  igfttiir  and  fiaully  unuii- 
miiuiily  adoptnl.  This  celebrated  Brnoklfti  report  decUret,  among  oilier 
(hiiips,  thil  in  Iho  Cherokee  and  Choctaw  tniisiuDE,  'both  iiiasicta  and 
«laTcs  Mere  received  into  the  churches  od  ibe  Mine  piiaciples.' 

" '  That  flaptiim  and  the  Lord's  Supper  onnol  be  scripturailj  and  light- 
Tully  denied  to  those  who  give  credible  eiidencc  of  piety ;'  and  thil, 

" '  Ttic  missionariea,  in  oonnectioo  with  the  ehurchea  which  they  have 
gathered,  are  the  aole  Judges  of  the  sufficieucy  of  tliis  eridenee.' 

"  The  committee  further  report,  that  at  that  lime  there  were  in  the  Choc- 
taw churehes  Sfl  alavehuldere  iiid  131  slarea.  In  the  Chenikee  churches, 
13  sUvehuJderB  and  Ql  aJaves.  Tuul.  35  alaieholdeis  and  li'3  slaTei,  in 
a  total  memberaJiip  nf  8^3.  And  Uiia  BrooUyo  report  further  explicitly 
recogni7.''s  the  doctrine  that  both  'masitei  and  tJare  may  be  gathered  into 
the  fold  of  Christ,'  and  intimal«a  that  this  ia  the  way  la  prepare  the  maater 

"  In  1^  t6,  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  papers  on  the  auhject  of  slaveiy 
were  liiid  before  the  Board,  from  iho  Gpnrral  Congregational  Association 
of  Illinois,  New  Haven  East  Association,  and  nther  bojics.  They  were 
referred  1..  a  conmiillcc,  coniibling  of. Chancellor  Waiuorlh,  Urs.  Parker. 
Sloive,  and  otEiers,  and  they  rep<)rted  : 

"  '  That  Ihey  consiilcr  the  fnrlher  agitation  of  ihe  subject  here  as  calco- 
lal'  d  iiijurioiitly  lu  a(ri.>cc  the  great  cause  of  missions  in  which  the  Hoard  is 

"  L'p  to  ihis  time,  the  doctrines  on  nhii'li  iho  Board  stands  respecting 


"  1.  Th. 

It  blivcry,  thoii!;K  an  admitted  evil,  is  one  which  the  Board  is  not 

TcspontiMo 

f,ir  removing ;  and 

■'  U.  Th: 

il  masters  and  slaves  arc  1»  be  rc,-inved  into  fellowship  in  the 

chnrchrs,  < 

iiiinjj  evideiiec  of  jiiely  ;  anJ 

■M.   Tha 

t  Ihc  missionarii*  and  churches  among  the  Choclaws  are  the 

onivjiid^pf 

i  (if  the  eredil.iljly  iif  (hat  evidence. 

"In  IM- 

r.ihe  Board  met  at  iklTalo.  Nciv  Vorh.  «hcn  an  honorary  mem- 

her  of  the 

any  further 

acuon  was  rc<|i)ired  in  rcierencc  to  slavery  among  the  Choclaws 

and  Cher<il 

kccs.      The  Wccrelaries  replied,  thai  '  Ihcy  had  every  possible 

disposition 

to  remove  slavery  and  every  other  evil  and  sin  as  spceddy  as 

possible  from  tlio  mission  churches,'  and  that  one  of  their  number  woidd 
visit  the  missions  in  question,  and  the  whole  subject  of  their  slavery  rela- 
tions would  come  up  on  his  report  the  folloHJog  year. 

"  Mr.  -Secretary  Treat  accordingly  visited  those  Indian  missions,  and  tho 
result  of  his  visit,  his  report,  and  Ihe  correspondence  conncclcd  with  il,  are 
before  the  public.     The  material  facts  shown  by  his  report  are,  the  one  coa 
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tdnad  in  the  Brooklja  icporl  of  1645,  tjz  :  that  the  missioD  churehea  receWe 
dareholdera  to  fellowship ;  and  alares,  to  a  cartsin  extent,  aie  hired  of  thair 
owsera  to  work  at  the  Choctaw  boarding- schools.  While  this  ia  the  fact, 
ths  Indian  youth  mast  of  course  learn  contempt  of  labor  along  with  the 
ttidiiiiente  of  BCJence,  and  alaTciy  must  become  pact  of  theii  intellectual 
ctulture,  if  not  of  their  religious. 

**  Of  this  the  Prudential  Committee  seem  to  hiive  been  convinced,  and 
hence,  in  Mr.  Treat's  celebrated  letter  of  June  23d,  last  year,  the  Piudeo- 
tUl  Committee  declare,  explicitly,  that  the  Board  could  nerer  have  intended 
that  alafeholdera  should  be  received  to  church^ membership,  '  witbodt 
HiqviRiiio  ia  to  tuiib  views  and  feelinos  iif  SEaABD  to  elavkrv.*  And 
if  'he  holda  and  treata  thoae  for  whom  Christ  died  with  a  sELriau  apiBrr 
Aint  ro>  BiLriBH  pospoars,'  they  say,  '  for  admitting  such  an  one  to  the 
piirilegea  of  the  people  of  God,  especially  in  the  advanced  stage  to  which 
your  mission  has  arrived,  we  know  no  warrant  whatever.'  And  while  they 
bold  this  strong  and  explicit  language  on  the  subject  of  leceiviog  slavehold- 
eia  into  the  church,  they  use  far  stronger  and  more  explicit  laoguige  on  the 
anbject  of  employing  slaves  at  the  schools.  They  say  on  this  subject  to  ths 
mitaioDaTieB,  '  If  you  can  discover  no  method  by  which  a  change  can  be 
effected,  we  submit  fur  your  consideration  whether  it  be  not  desirable  to 
lequest  the  Choctaw  government  to  relieve  us  from  our  engagement  in 
tespect  to  tbe  boarding-schouls.'— Trcal'j  Leller,  June  22,  184S. 

"The  report  of  Mr.  Treat  of  his  visit  to  the  Choctaw  and  Cherokee 
missions,  with  the  correspondence  growing  out  of  it,  were  reported  tn  the 
Boaid  at  their  meeting  in  Boston  last  year ;  and  while  the  anti-slavery  por- 
tions of  the  American  chinches  regarded  tlie  ground  taken  by  the  Prudential 
Committee,  and  the  Hoard  as  silently  acquiescing  in  it,  as  essentially  anti- 
alarery  and  satLsfactory  to  reasonable  Christians,*  loud  and  bittnr  complaints 
were  raised  by  (he  missionariea  among  the  Cboclawa,  and  generally  by  the 
pro-slavery  portions  of  the  church.  These  complaints  against  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee  have  been  extensively  published  duiing  the  last  year  in  tbu 
Ntie  York  Observer,  Chriitian  Observer,  and  other  Presbyterian  paper* 
further  South. 


■  With  perfect  respect  to  tbu  Committee  that  drafted,  and  the  Ai>SDci»tion  thst 
adapted  tbU  paper,  tlie  uuthor  submits  that  tlio  ground  taken  by  tlie  I'rudantlal 
Committee,  even  ir  it  had  been  maintained  by  ttis  Bo.ird,  ought  nof  to  bo  nati^raetaiy 
to  "remonabte  Christ iniii."  Ity  the  Implication  that  slaves  are  rflmutiiiiiu  lield 
Chan  "  nilh  o  sclfinli  i^pirit  and  for  «elfiiih  rnrposcs"— and  that  tuek  slavo- 
a  consistent  with  church-memberBhip,  the  very  gist  of  llio  « liolo  conlro 
relinqnidlied.  Sueli  a  dilnteil  to<tiiiiuny  only  Invi'cd  lUo  resiHlimce  it 
If  iJnveholding  is  irronp,  tlicro  is  no  occui'ion  or  propriety  In  nfliiiiE  the 
ievi'H  and  fiulings  in  reg.ird  to  slaver)"  wliilo  he  continue*  the  praO' 
tiee,  sad  b  to  bs  iudnlgad  iu  it.    Bat  if  the  practice  bo  rifht,  tbo  qneatioa  beeoiiioa 
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,  the  public  looked  with  intcose  interert  to  lbs 
hlc  mi-.cuug  of  the  Board  at  PiluGeld,  Missacliusclta,  IT  the  Board  ever 
inteiida  la  ccasQ  to  Htislain  slavcholding  missian-clmrchcH.  anil  slave-hiring 
iniEsian-sctioiiIs,  it  would  seem  that  thirteen  ;cars  is  ample  time  fur  the 
Board  to  make  up  il»  Diind  to  declare,  at  least,  that  such  is  its  rcT 
tioo.  Hut,  instead  of  any  Buch  intimation,  Mr.  Secretary  Treat  simpl/ 
TepotLcd  tu  the  Board  an  apulogeiic  and  deprecatory  note  issued  by  thi 
Secrrtariei  during  the  year,  in  anawer  to  tlic  cnmplalnls  against  Treat's 
letter,  and  llie  reply  to  that  letter  of  the  Choctaw  missionarici.  In  tina 
note,  ienncd  from  the  miEsion-house  in  February  laat,  the  SecretaiiM 
Kay:  'The  committee  have  nSTur  had  any  inteulion  of  "cutting  off" 
Choclau'  mission  from  its  connection  with  the  Board,'  but  repeat  the  expi 
iion  of  tlieii  '  undiminished  cou&denco  in  the  integrity  of  theio  servants  ot,| 
Christ.' 

"  The  rppty  of  the  Choctaw  missionaries  to  Mr.  Treat's  letter  is  writlM 
in  a  aoficr  lone  than  their  letter  to  which  Mr.  Treat's  was  a  reply,  but  it 
abates  no  uhit  of  tlteir  former  pretensions,  and  surrenders  no  principle  hiid 
down  in  tlteir  former  letter. 

"On  the  suliject  of  receiving  slaveholders  to  ehurch-membersliip,  a  prin- 
cipal point  of  Mr.  Treat's  letLcr  of  June  2i.L  tiikv  do  not  ntioN  to  s*v 
osE  woHB  ;  hut  simply  observe,  that  five  and  twenty  years  ago  they  llioughl 
as   it  relates  to  their  mission,  was  settled  upon  a 

iriog  slaves  of  their  owners  to  do  the  work  of  the 
t  great  length  vinoicate  their  blcut  to  do  so, 
!  ground  «'ilh  using  ilave-grown  produce  in  l!ic  free 
r,  feebly  intimate  their  uillingncss  to  'employ  none 
but  free  help,  jirovidcJ  it  can  he  obtlincd  ;'  hut  assert,  over  and  again,  their 
intcnliiin  to  hire  slaves,  if  necessary. 

"  The  nhove  papers  were  submitted  to  (he  Board,  with  an  intimation  that 
no  action  upon  them  ivas  desired,  on  the  ground  tliat  the  carrespondence 
(n<i\v  of  thirteen  years'  standing)  is  not  yet  completed  1 

l)r,  I!:icon,  of  New  llaven,  moved'thu  reference  of  the  subject  lo  a 
Bpeeial  coiiuiiitlce  i  but  this  motion  was  overruled  hy  a  proposition  of  Chan- 
cellor WaUvorth,  and  the  suhjccl  passed  olf  without  aeliiin  or  discussion, 
with  a  reuiaik  of  the  Secretary's  rejmrt, as  r.j'ortcd  by  the  N.  Y.  Evanj;ctist, 
'ThatllH'  mission  arc  willing  lodoall  that  can  properly  he  required  of  tlicin 
(ii  place  this  subject  on  the  desired  b:vsia.' 

"  In  respect  to  the  above,  it  will  be  ohservcd  : 

slaveholders  to  tlicir  churches,  but  vindiealc  the  practice  oa  scriptural. 

■"2.  That  the  Board,  by  its  Brooklyn  report,  to  which  it  adheres,  lias  eon- 
Btitulcd  ihcm  and  their  ehurclics  sole  judges  on  th>  Gt;BJECT. 
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"3.  It  follows,  thatcontributoTB  to  the  Board's  fund  mustptaPiTUALLT,  m> 
br  as  an;  contrary  hope  appears,  contribuU  lo  the  propagation  of  a  slavs- 
bolding  ChrUtianit;.     And, 

'■4.  That  slaves  are  to  do  the  work  of  the  mission-schoola  till,  in  tha 
■niaBionaries'  jitdgmeat,  it  ia  pa&CTtCABLi  to  obtain  free  help." 

If  anything  further  be  wanting  to  define  the  position  of  the 
American  Board,  it  may  be  furnished  by  an  inspection  of  the 
rejected  amendments  to  the  celebrated  Brooklyn  Beport  of 
1845.  On  that  occasion,  the  late  Amos  A,  Phelps  presented 
»nd  advocated  a  series  of  resolutions,  characterizing  the 
"practice  of  slavcholding  a  great  moral  evil,  entirely  opposed 
to  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  gospel" — declaring  that  the 
Board  could  not  appoint  or  sustain  slaveholders  as  mission- 
aries— and  calling  on  the  missionaries  to  treat  slavcholding  as 
they  do  other  sins. 

Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  who  said  he 
could  Dot  consent  to  the  anicndmCDt  of  Mr.  Phelps,  introduced 
in  room  of  them  the  following: 

"  1.  lieiohed.  That  inasmuch  as  the  system  of  domestic  slavery,  under 
every  modification,  is  at  war  with  tlio  principles  of  Chrisllanily,  with  natu- 
lal  justice,  with  induslry  and  lliiift,  with  habits  of  subjection  to  law,  and 
with  whalevei  tends  tu  the  advancement  of  civilization  and  the  ascendency 
of  the  gospel ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  brings  upon  every  community  which 
eatablishea  and  upholds  it,  the  lighleous  displeasure  of  GoJ,  and  the  repro- 
bation of  the  civilized  and  Christian  world,  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the 
Cherokee  and  Clioclaw  nations  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  by  their  friends, 
and  particularly  by  this  Uoard,  as  having  been,  fur  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  engaged  in  labors  (ending  lo  their  moral,  intellectual,  and  social 
advancement. 

"  2.  Retotved,  That  while  the  strongest  language  of  reprobation  ia  not  too 
strong  to  be  applied  to  the  system  of  slavery,  truth  and  justice  require  this 
Board  to  say  that  llie  mere  relation  of  a  master  to  ono  whom  the  constitu- 
tion of  society  has  made  a  slave,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  in  a)l  cases  such 
%  sin  aa  to  require  the  exclusion  of  llio  master,  without  further  inquiry,  from 
Christian  ordinances. 

"  3.  Rcsah-ed,  That  the  missiunatica  of  this  Board,  everywhere,  are 
expected  to  a<lmit  lo  Christian  ordinances  those,  and  only  Ihiisc,  who  give 
•atisfactory  evidence  of  having  become  new  creatures  in  Christ. 

"  4.  Resolved,  That  the  master  who  buys  and  Bells  human  beings,  as  mer- 
:,  fur  gain — who  does  not  recognise  in  respect  tc 
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divine  sanctity  of  Ihcir  relatioiiB  as  liuhbanda  and  wives,  and  as  parentB  snd 
cliiliJrL'n — ivliu  perniiis  tliFm  lo  live  and  die  in  ignorance  of  God,  and  of 
Ciid'd  wKid,  wild  doea  not  render  lo  liis  seivants  that  nhicb  is  just  and 
equal,  i>r  nlio  refuses  to  recognize,  heartily  and  practically,  llieir  disnitj 
and  wurtii,  as  reasonable  and  accountable  beings,  fur  wbora  Christ  baa  died. 
lilies  nut  give  sitiafactory  evidence  of  being  burn  of  God,  or  having  the 
^piril  of  Cllfist." 

Though  these  resolutions  abstain  carefiiJly  from  condemn- 
irg  s\3.\eholdinj  aa  sinful— a  doctrine  which  the  mover,  in 
Ilia  speech,  earnestly  disclaimed,  saying,  "  ihe  churcJus  cannot 
stand  such  nonsense"  (producing  a  broad  laugh  among  the 
members  of  the  Board),  yet  they  too  clearly  condemned 
known  and  existing  practices,  called  abuses,  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  Board. 

Dr.  Be  Witt,  very  sagaciously,  said — "These  resolutions 
will  introduce  a  disturbing  influence,  and  occasion  future 
incoiaoiicnce." 

On  motion  of  Chief  Justice  Willi.amp,  of  Connecticut,  they 
were  referred,  together  with  Mr.  I'lieljiH'  resolution?,  to  a  select 
comriiLltcc  of  five,  of  which  he  wns  nv.idc  chairman.  The 
coiiuiiiltce  reported,  verbally,  the  next  morning,  recommend- 
ing the  iuioption  of  the  original  report  of  Dr.  Woods,  without 
tlie  amendments.  Mr.  Phelps  then  promptly  renewed  the 
snb>:tanec  of  his  former  resolutions,  in  a  more  condensed 
form,  wliicli  he  moved  as  an  amendment,  as  follows  : 

"  Anil  lliiiilly,  in  accordmicc  with,  and  in  roply  lo  llic  raenLiirials  subtnilled 
lo  it  from  Wuni'sicT  connly  and  dscwhcrc  at  ils  prc-.t-nt  mcclinf;,  the  Board 
deem  k  rifjhtaud  [ptopiT  to  s:iy,  that  ils  funds  canniit  and  will  mil  be  expended 
ininainlaiulngtluvi'liiihliii^niit$iunart05,or  building  up&laveholiiingcburcbcs; 
that  in  carryin;;  out  the  general  principles  laid  doiln  in  the  first  part  of  the 
forcguliis  rcjiort,  in  thiiir  pr.nctical  ap|ilicalion  lo  the  qticslion  of  receiving 
slavebiildiTS  to,  anil  retaining;  in   the  niissionnry   churches,  the   l!ii:ird  iviti 

iiirtiuctiiin,  admonitiim  and  dii.(?iplinc,  in  the  siintc  ni:inncr  a^  they  should 
and  would  treat  drunkcnnc&s,  gaming,  rutschnoJ,  bigamy,  idolatry,  and  the 
like  ;  anJ  lliat  wbenovor  and  wherever  it  shall  appear  that  Ibc  missiiinarics 
and  the  churebcs,  in  exercise  nf  their  appropriate  liberly,  do  not  do  so,  it 
will  he  the  duly  of  this  Hoard,  in  the  exercise  of  its  liberty,  lo  dissolve  f^ir- 
thcr  connection  wilh  them.'' 
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After  Bom«  ineffectual  eObrts  to  dodge  a  direct  rote  on  thia 
amendment,  it  was  voted  upon,  and  voted  down,  a  few  voices 
o&ly  being  heard  in  its  favor. 

This  meeting  of  the  Board  was  also  made  famous  hj  the 
advocacy  of  the  doctrine,  involved  in  the  repori^  that  "or^anii; 
nnt,"  or  stns  "interwoven  in  the  strueture  of  society,"  or 
sanctioned  by  civil  government,  are  not  to  be  considered  and 
treated,  in  the  administration  of  chnrch  discipline,  as  personal 
nos — as  though  personality  could  be  impaired,  or  individnal 
sccoantability  set  aside,  by  practicing  an  iniquity  framed  or 
allowed  by  civil  rulers,  or  by  following  a  multitude  to  do 
evUI 

THE  AMERICAN  HOME  HISSIONABY  SOCIETT. 

This  society,  supported  by  Presbyterians  and  Congregation* 
alists,  builds  up,  with  professions  of  the  most  liberal  and  dig- 
nified impartiality,  either  a  pro-slavery  or  an  anti-slavery 
religion,  provided  it  be  manifested  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
proved forms  and  technicalities  of  the  allied  sects,  north  and 
south,  CO  operating  in  the  enterprise.  In  this,  it  stands,  sub* 
stantially,  on  the  same  ground  with  the  American  Board. 

"Tbeie  ii,  lo  this  day,  no  vote,  or  tule,  or  ua&ga  of  tither  Board,  to 
keep  alavcliuldera,  who  arc  unubjectionable  in  alhec  respects,  out  of  thcit 
ebuiches  at  home  iir  abroad,  or  eicn  to  prevent  slaves  being  hired  of  their 
naatera  to  labor  at  the  MUeIoo  Schools,  where  pagan  youth  are  congregated 
lo  fbnn,  under  Cliristlan  education,  their  ideas  of  Gospel  principles  and 
piaetiee. 

"  The  Home  Society  has,  moreorcr,  instead  of  diminishing,  increaied 
ilM  alsTeholtling  dependencies  during  tlie  present  era  of  anti-slavery  agita- 
tion. Since  1843— that  is,  in  the  seven  years  preceding  the  last  report — 
the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  lacks  but  Jive  o(  having  trebltd 
the  slaveholding  churches  under  her  patronage,  while  it  has  added  but  little 
more  than  ont-Jiflh  to  its  whole  Missionary  force." — Letltr  of  Pres.  Biaa- 
cMard  and  others  lo  the  Cincinnati  Convtnlion,  April,  1850. 

*"  The  American  Home  Missionary  Society  has  fifty-six  churches  in  slaTe 
Stales,  all  open  to  the  icccptiun  of  slaveholdera." — "  /.  B."  in  Chr.  Era, 
Oct.  2,  1S5I. 

And  how  is  it  with  the  Missionary  Societies  of  other  sects? 
We  answer  in  the  words  of  Pres.  Blanchard. 
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"  The  American  Board  of  Cammisaionera  fur  Foreign  Mlastnna  and  the 
Home  Miasionirf  Societf  eerUinI;  cnntiul  favorably  with  the  coricspond- 
ing  agencies  in  theit  sister  secla.  Their  rrcDrds  show  nt  leaet  enough 
hu£tiliiy  to  slaveholding  mingting  with  thctr  cuuncila,  to  keep  the  subject 
in  iigiliLion  from  year  to  year." — lb. 

OTHER   AGEXCIES. 

"  The  misBionary  piety  of  a  country  ia  its  popular  piety.  Bible,  Tract, 
Sunday  School,  and  other  Gubordlnste  operaliuna,  walk  In  the  light  of  the 
missionary  ent^-rprise,  and  ore  merely  an  eipaosion  and  part  of  il.  Wo 
hsve  not  the  statistics  at  hand,  but  a  table  showing  Ibe  sum  annoaDy  cnl- 
lecled  and  disbarsed  in  this  country  for  religious  and  beneTolent  uses,  nnder 
circumstances  which  imply  the  admission  of  slaveholding  to  the  com- 
muniun  table,  is  alone  sufficient  tn  keep  up  the  eTangclical  character  of 
slavery.  For  every  subscriber  who  pays,  and  etery  agent  who  collects, 
and  every  person  who  receives  a  shilling  of  the  eotiseienco  fund  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  raised  by  that  religion  which  allows  slavery  to  its 
communion  tabic,  citlier  consciously  or  unconsciously  utters  a  silent  con- 
fession of  his  faith,  that  slaveholding  is  privileged  in  the  Church  of  God.'' 
— /4. 

The  American  Bible  Socieit,  at  an  early  day,  aroused 
the  religious  community  with  the  proposal  to  supply  a-eri/ 
family  in  the  United  Slates  with  Bibles.  Tlie  auxiliary  socie- 
ties, the  agents,  and  the  ministry  in  general,  for  a  nunihcr  of 
years,  kept  the  enterprise  prominently  before  the  public;  large 
and  general  contributions  were  made  for  the  object;  the 
widow's  mite  was  east  into  the  treasury,  and,  at  length,  the 
report  went  forth,  re-piiblishcd  by  the  pros.se3  of  Christendom, 
that  the  magnificent  work  had  been  accomplished.  On  inves- 
tigation, some  time  afterwards,  it  appeared  that  there  had 
been  a  slight  oversight  in  the  statement.  The  bulk  of  the 
Jahoriiig  population,  in  half  the  states  of  the  republic  had, 
somehow,  been  overlooked  in  the  distribution.  The  only  rea- 
sons of  this  neglect  were,  that  they  were  of  a  darker  complex- 
ion than  their  neighbors,  were  of  African  descent,  were  chiefly 
held  as  slaves,  and  for  these  causes  were  not  encouraged  or 
permitted  to  read.  The  number  of  the  families  left  destitute 
(regarding  every  five  persons  as  a  family)  was  four  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand,  or,  a  population  of  two  milhons  three 
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Immlred  Ihons&nd,  comprising  a  little  more  tlisii  one-iixth  part 
of  tlie  population  of  the  whole  cnuotry. 

This  'vras  quite  an  important  destitution.  With  »  view  to 
its  supply,  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  in  May,  1884, 
(through  a  committee  representing  Bcveral  religious  denomina- 
tions,) submitted  a  written  proposal  to  the  American  Bible 
Society,  in  which  they  offered  to  contribute  to  the  funds  of 
the  society  fire  thousand  dollars,  provided  the  society  would 
appropriate  the  some  amount  to  the  supply  of  the  destitate 
colored  population,  and  carry  the  measure  into  effect  in  two 
yeara  from  the  4th  of  July,  1834. 

The  offer  was  not  accepted  by  the  Bible  Society,  and  no 
mention  was  mode  of  it  in  its  Annual  Report  Prominent 
members  and  supporters  of  the  institution  professed  to  regard 
the  offer  as  a  rude  attack,  amounting  to  an  insult.  The  chief 
apologies  for  the  course  of  the  society  were,  (1)  that  the  laws 
of  the  slave  states  did  not  permit  the  slaves  to  read,  and  (2), 
that  the  work  of  distribution  belonged  to  tbc  auxiliaries,  and 
cot  to  the  parent  society.  To  these  apologies  it  is  sufficient  to 
answer  that  in  its  foreign  operations  the  society  does  not  hold 
itself  circumscribed  by  the  legislation  that  interdicts  the  scrip- 
tares — nor  did  its  structure  nor  the  proper  province  of  its  aux- 
iliaries debar  the  parent  society  from  proposing  the  supply  of 
evert/  family  in  the  United  States  with  Bibles,  It  would  have 
been  as  easy  for  it  to  have  proposed  the  completion  of  that  sup- 
ply, and  undoubtedly  this  would  have  been  done,  if  there  had 
been  no  fear  of  offending  slaveholding  church  members. — See 
EmandpaioT,  May  27,  and  June  24,  1834. 

An  agent  of  the  Bible  Society,  some  time  afterwards,  was 
detected  in  furnishing  a  Bible  to  a  colored  person  in  New  Or- 
leans. He  was  arrested,  but  relensed  on  the  ground  of  his  not 
being  acquainted  with  the  laws,  and  his  promising  not  to  re- 
peat the  offence.  The  Bible  Society  of  New  Orleans,  auxil- 
iary to  the  American  Bible  Society,  publicly  disclaimed  the 
act,  and  protested  its  innocency  of  any  intent  to  furnish  the 
ecdored  people  with  Bibles.    The  "Parent  Sxie^'  is  n<Mt 
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known  to  have  uttered  any  reproof  or  remoDstrance  to  Ua 

"  auxiliary"  or  any  regret  at  the  eourae  it  pursued. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Orleans  County  (N,  Y.)  Bible  Society, 
"  a  Resolution  vraa  introduced,  that  the  society  request  the 
American  Bible  Society  to  make  a  donation  of  Bibles  for  the 
fugitive  slaves  in  Canada  West,  This  tvas  opposed,  and  finally 
lost."  No  laws  against  the  distribution  could  be  pleaded  in 
this  case.*~OiCT-;ift  Evangelist,  July  2,  1845.  Ckr.  Inv. 
March,  1846. 

•  AVhatever  of  progress,  or  appearance  of  progress,  has  bccQ 
made  by  the  American  Bible  Society,  will  be  showu  by  the- 
following. 

"  Public  attention,  ssjrs  die  Anna&l  Report  of  the  A.  and  F.  Anti-SlkTcry 
Society  (IS49),  haa  been  drawn,  more  than  at  any  pretioua  time,  tntrarda 
the  ohligalion  at  circuiting  the  Bible  among  the  slave  populalioo.  Thr 
Soulli  beeina  to  feci  ti.at '  consiJeraliona  of  sound  policy,  js  well  as  Cliris- 
tian  obligalioo,"  require  altenlion  lo  Ibe  subject.  Some  Christians  in  that 
portion  of  the  country  rcaliic  the  duty  of  supplying  alivea  with  the  Bible, 
and  are  doing  it  to  a  limited  c\tcnl.  At  the  North,  unwonted  interest  has 
been  manifested  on  Ihe  subject.  The  American  Bible  Society  has  been 
Dr^d  to  lake  up  the  malter.  In  their  monthly  '  Record,'  under  the  head 
ol  'SlavCK,'  Ihcy  acknowledge  teccipls  for  this  purpose  ;  but  in  a  circular 
issued  some  months  since,  they  say,  '  Local  distributions  should  be  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  auxiliaries.  On  these  organizations  at  the  South 
deiolves  the  duty,  beyond  doubt,  of  supplying  the  slave  population  of  that 
rpgion — 10  far  as  this  ttori  is  lo  be  done;'  and  they  request  that  contribu- 
(ors  to  Iho  income  of  the  Sucicly  would  not  restrict  their  contributions  to 
(his  object,  as  the  funds  must  remain  in  part  unexpended.  It  has  also  been 
atated  to  applicants,  at  the  Bible  House,  that  Ihcy  hare  no  fund  for  slaves. 
that  they  do  not  intend  to  have,  and  rather  than  have,  they  would  prefer 
to  return  to  the  donors  money  sent  fur  that  object.  At  the  same  lime,  it  is 
but  just  to  say,  that  the  managers  of  the  American  Bible  Society  resolve 
that  they  will  promptly  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  further 
Ihe  dislribution  of  llic  Bible  among  the  slave  population  at  the  Simlh,  and 
dial  copies  will  be  supplied  (o  any  responsible  person  for  that  object.  The 
•Mretary  acknowledges  that  the  applications  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society 
have  done  good,  and  the  managers  avow,  in  the  circular,  that '  so  far  as 

•  Ths  BieuM  mnda  nns,  tbiit  tlio  menaurc  woulil  be  IhouBht  lo  ravoi  of  nbolitlon- 
bm,  would  hainrd  tli<  peHce  nnd  wclfiire  of  Ihs  locimy,  uid  tbar«fora  it  iluinlct  bo 
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Am  an  edored  freeroen,  or  rIktm  vithin  dia  limit*  of  aa  amiliaiTi  who 
MB  be  reached,  who  are  capable  of  leading  the  bleaaed  woid  of  Qod,  aid 
an  vithout  it,  they  ehoald  unquettionabljr  be  furnished  vith  it,  aa  wall  aa 
aaj  stber  daw  of  our  TUtaed  race." — liberty  Abnanacfor  1849. 

Thb  Ahsbicak  Tract  Socjetv  prepares,  pabliahea,  ind 
circulates  tracts  against  every  sin  forbiddeo  ia  the  decalogae^ 
except  tliat  particular  form  of  un  which  involves  the  violation 
of  the  eoUre  code — the  sin  of  eubvertiug  the  family  relation, 
redncing  the  image  of  God  to  a  chattel,  and  robbing  a  inaa  of 
himself. 

The  charge  is  not  that  they  decline  circulating  the  writings 
of  "  modern  fanatics,"  on  this  subject  They  equally  avoid 
^rcatating  the  testimonies  of  Hopkins,  of  Edwards,  uf  Wesley, 
of  Grotios,  of  Hannah  More,  of  John  Locke,  of  John  Jay,  of 
Dr.  Primatt^  of  Dr.  Price,  of  the  Abbe  Raynal,  of  the  Abbe 
Gregoire,  of  James  Beattie,  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  of  Arch 
Deacon  Paley,  of  Edmund  Burke,  of  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Bishop 
HoTsley,  of  Bishop  Porteus,  of  Dr.  Robertson,  of  Bishop  War- 
berton,  of  Thomas  Scott,  of  Granville  Sharp,  of  Thomas 
Clarkson,  of  Fowell  Buxton,  of  Dr.  Dick,  of  John  Angell 
James — of  the  Christian  poets,  Cowper,  Pollok,  and  Mont- 
gomery. The  volumes  of  general  Christian  literature  since 
the  beginning  of  the  African  slave  trade,  furnish,  it  would 
seem,  do  suitable  materials  from  which  the  Committee  of  the 
American  Tract  Society,  with  all  iheir  tact  and  skill  in  the  art 
of  pruning,  could  cull  an  eight  page  tract  against  human  chat- 
telhood,  against  slavcholding,  against  the  slave  system,  or 
even  in  relation  to  those  topics. 

More  marvellous,  still : — In  all  the  ranks  of  the  learned,  the 
wise,  the  good,  the  discreet,  of  our  own  age  and  nation,  who 
cherish  the  American  Tract  Society  as  an  instrumentality  for 
teaching  human  relations  and  duties,  for  admonishing  an  err* 
iag  world  of  its  sins;  among  all  the  writers  on  whom  the 
Tract  Committee  depend,  and  to  whom  they  look  for  tracts 
adapted  to  the  times  we  live  in,  not  one,  it  seems,  has  been  pre- 
vniled  upon  or  has  succeeded,  in  furnishing  a  page  of  instruc- 
tion upon  a  subject  in  respect  to  which — it  is  said — impntdsnt 
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and  rash  writers  are  leadiog  Chrlslians  astray !  WKat  a  won- 
derful condition  of  things  ia  this?  What  sorceiy  has  para- 
lyzed this  arm  of  the  Church — the  arm  that  should  wield  the 
Christian  press,  amid  the  influences  that  corrupt  and  destroy? 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  the  cose.  The  Society  is  not 
merely  guilty  of  neglect.  It  commits  a  positive  injury.  By 
its  mutilation  of  books  it  compels  the  common  christian  lit- 
erature of  the  English  language  to  bear  false  witness.  By  its 
garbled  biographies  of  the  sainted  dead,  by  its  suppression  of 
their  earnest  testimony  againt  slavery,  by  its  smothering  the 
expression  of  the  purest  christian  affections  of  their  hearts, 
it  bides  the  distinctive  traits  of  their  christian  character,  and 
faSsely  holds  them  up  as  specimens  of  the  fcind  of  piety  that 
expresses  no  abhorrence  of  slavehoMing.  It  is  a  perversion 
of  truth.  It  ia  a  deceitful  representation  of  the  character  de- 
scribed : 

"  A  case  has  recently  appeared  ;  llie  memoir  of  Marv  LuniJie  Duncan,  of 
Scotland,  by  her  m<it1ier.  It  first  had  a  wide  circulation  abroad  ;  (hen  u-as 
published  in  this  country,  in  full,  by  the  Carters,  in  various  styles,  and  some 
of  them  as  cheap  as  could  be  desired  ;  but  now  has  been  published,  abridged, 
by  the  American  Tract  Society.  It  is,  however,  abridged  very  slightly, 
its  size  being  scarcely  at  all  lessened,  but  some  important  omissions  are 

"  According  to  the  Independent  (for  January  2*J),  tho  follcwing  is  omitted 
on  paRB  TO  : 

"  '  We  have  been  lately  much  interested  in  the  emancipation  of  slaves  : 
I  never  heard  eloquence  more  overpowering  than  that  of  George  Thompson. 
I  am  most  thankful  that  he  has  been  raised  up,  U  ihat  the  measure  soon 
lo  be  proposed  in  Parliament  may  be  ed'eclual !' 

"  In  the  following  paragraph,  tho  sentences  in  brackets  are  expunged  in 
the  Tract  Society's  edition  : 

'"  August  1.  Freedom  has  dawned  Ihls  morning  upon  the  British  colonies. 
[No  more  degraded  lower  than  Ihc  brutes — no  more  bowed  down  with 
•uffering  from  which  there  is  no  redress.]  The  sons  of  Africa  have  ob- 
tained the  rights  of  fellow-subjects,  the  rights  of  man,  the  immortal  creation 
of  God.  [Now  ihey  may  seek  the  sanctuary,  fearless  of  the  lash;  they 
■nay  call  their  children  their  own.]  Hope  will  animate  their  hearts,  and 
give  vigor  to  their  eflorts.' 

"  Such  mutilations  have  their  object.  We  are  sorry  to  see  in  them  an 
unworthy  subserviency  to  tha  foul  beheslaof  siftvety." — ObtrlmEvangtlal, 
18&Q. 
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Soch  is  a  specimen  of  the  methods  of  those  who  saperiii- 
tend  our  religious  literature,  and  vho  cannot  approve  "the 
»"  of  abolitionists. 


The  Ahebican  Sunday  School  Union  is  prompt  to  ex- 
purgate from  her  Sunday  School  libraries  whaterer  may  have 
inddentally  crept  into  them,  in  familiar  abstracts  of  Scripture 
history,  which  might  be  construed  into  a  disapproval  of  Ameri- 
can slaverj,  though  the  books  may  not  have  been  written  for 
that  end,  nor  by  writers  at  all  identified  with  present  efTorta 
tat  the  abolition  of  slavery.* 

COKCLnDINa  REUASES. 

We  most  not  pursue,  further,  the  specific  action  of  the 
American  churches,  and  the  organizations  that  have  grown 
out  of  them.  Apart  from  what  has  been  presented  already, 
and  much  more  of  the  same  character,  which  it  would  be 
basy  to  add,  there  is  one  general  fact,  the  consideration  of 
which  might  suffice,  of  itself,  to  determine  the  question  of 
their  relation  to  slavery.  The  Northern  churches  commonly 
foster  the  spirit  of  caste  by  repudiating  social  equality  with 
the  colored  man,  and  by  maintaining  the  negro  pew.  This 
fact  has  been  adverted  to  by  legislators  in  the  free  states, 
(once  in  a  Report  by  a  Legislative  Committee  of  the  State  of 
New  York)  as  furnishing  t/ie  reason  why  it  is  impossible  for 
the  State  Governments  to  restore  to  the  colored  citizens  their 
acknowledged  political  and  civil  rights.  So  long  as  this  un- 
righteous prejudice  is  indulged  by  the  churches,  it  must  hind 
them  to  the  car  of  the  slave-power  as  ila  voluntary  victims 
and  tools.  It  must  seal  their  lips  from  the  utterance  of  God's 
words  of  rebuke.  While  such  diseases  prey  upon  the  vitals 
of  theChurch,  while  she  "  refuses  to  be  healed,  and  knows  not 


■  The  Uts  Ur.  tiollsudBt,  who  wns  neter  identiSed  vith  Bctivs  >bolit1aDi*U, 
raTiicd  ID  English  book  for  the  American  Siinilij  Bahool  Union,  colled  '*  Jiiiiob  and 
hi!  Bom,"  in  tliree  nmHll  volumes,  nhlch,  aflar  beiii|r  oircalilM  awhile,  wu  dropped 
bj  On  eommillee,  bo™n«o,  in  iu  biography  of  Jowpb,  it  oonUinHl  a  paang* 
■Hading  to  •laTgiy,  vblch  kbvs  offence  to  the  Sonth. 


GSKAT  snraeLBl 


lbs:  het  NKOgtb  faas  dqaned."  in  nok  ri 

"P^a^e!  peace  !*  or  tier  pbyiicinw  pnaanhmfaaaKm 

woands. 

In  ibe  precediDg  record^  ve  ban  umcd  Dot  on)j  to  go»rd 
against  the  injosiioe  of  iadiserimiaate  ocssve,  bat  h*xe  co- 
deavorcd,  as  Ikr  as  pneticaUc,  to  sepwale  the  lopoc  of  tfata 
cbapier  (the  posiuon  of  tlie  Ctuuefaes  ia  nsped  to  ifanery) 
from  tbeir  relation  to  **  makm  tdolitioaiiU  *  and  Umr  p*^*"* 
and  distiDCtive  "  matmns."  Thai  topic  we  pnpooe  to  tain 
up  in  another  chapter.  We  have  not  obtnidcd  it  here.  We 
Have  not  written  them  down  '"  pro-slaverT "  becaoae  Uiej 
"fullowed  not  with  us" — nor  becan^  we  have  been  eamestlj 
opposed  by  tfaem.  They  claim  to  be  "as  roach  oppoeed  to 
slavery  as  the  abolitionists  ibemselvcs.''  The  impartial  reader 
will  Tifiv  jitdgc  for  liims';lf  of  tbal  claim,  lie  has  seen  what 
they  have  dune  and  said  on  ihe  subject,  and  what  ihej  have 
declined  saying  and  doing:  and  he  has  seen  ibis,  by  itself, 
disconnuctcd  with  any  controversies  concerning  "modern  abo- 
litionists and  their  nica:^iire-=."  AVhatcvcr  may  be  s^id  of 
them,  tilt;  sinf^'c  point  presented  in  this  chapter  is  the  relation 
of  tiie  American  Churches,  as  organized  bodies,  to  the  prac- 
tice of  slavuliolding.  On  that  jKitil  uSoni,  lei  the  reader  now 
make  tip  his  opinion. 

Anil  when  he  has  done  this,  let  him  nest  inquire  whether 
it  is  probable  that  the  Uliurchcs,  other  ecclesiastical  bodies, 
and  leading  ministers,  of  ilie  diiFercni  sects  in  this  country, 
could  hold  such  a  position  in  rc?pccl  to  slaveholding,  church 
discipline,  religious  instruction,  and  ihe  niissionaryentcrpri.se, 
without  being  brought,  of  necessity,  into  a  state  of  hostility 
to  any  body  of  earnest,  persevering,  and  consistent  men  and 
christians,  who  should  seek,  from  high  moral,  religious  and 
benevolent  considerations,  the  present  and  entire  abolition  of 
slavery. 

lie  will  do  well  to  inquire  also  whether  any  ordinary  or 
even  possible  manifestations  of  wisdom  and  circumspection, 
on  the  part  of  such  a  body  of  men,  would  be  likely  to  pre- 
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vnt,  or  eoald  prercnt,  their  eolluion  with  religionists  holding 
molt '  a  position  respecting-  slavery  and  slavebolcliiig.  And 
when  he*  conies  to  examine  the  ^ts  reserved  for  anoUier 
tbapter  of  this  history,  be  will  be  able,  perhaps,  to  make  ap 
his  mind,  intelligently  and  conclasively,  on  the  whole  subject 
The  verdict  of  an  impartial  posterity  can  easily  be  foreseen. 
Already  that  verdict  is  beginning  to  be  anticipated  by  men  <^ 
ealm  minds,  who  have  stood  aloof)  as  lookers-on,  during  the 
whole  struggle,  or  until  quite  recently,  and  who  are  fur  enough, 
even  now,  from  adventuring  to  co-operate  with  any  class  of 
active  abolitionists,  or  severing  their  ecclesiastical  connections. 

"Let  the  time  come,"  raja  Albert  Bunes,  "vhen,  in  all  lh»  ni^tj 
fcnoniiiiationg  of  Chrialians,  it  can  be  announced  that  the  evil  ia  ceued 
with  ihem  forerer;  and  let  the  voice  of  each  denomimUon  be  lifted  op  in 
kind,  bat  fitni  and  aolcmn  testimonjr  againat  the  ajstem — with  no  mealy 
voida,  with  no  attempt  at  apology,  with  no  wiah  to  blink  it,  with  no  effort 
to  throw  the  Kacrcd  ahietd  of  religion  ovei  ao  great  an  evil — and  the  wiirk 
ia  done.  There  is  no  public  scntimoiit  in  this  land— there  could  be  none 
treated — that  would  resist  the  power  of  such  testimony.  There  is  no 
power  out  of  the  eburch  that  could  sustain  slavery  an  hour,  ir  it  were  not 


How  idle  then,  is  it,  for  churches  and  ministers  to  think  of 
shielding  themselves  from  censure,  by  dwelling  on  the  real  or 
Snpposed  faults  of  abolitionists !  Why  have  they  not  accom- 
plished the  work  themselves?  Why,  at  the  least,  are  they 
not  now  attempting  it  ? 

Their  real  position  is  revealed  clearly  by  the  continual  re- 
enrreniM:  of  a  class  of  significant  incidents,  too  numerous  and 
too  scattered  for  convenient  classification  and  record.  We 
present  here  a  few  specimens : 

At  the  Religious  Anniversaries  in  New  York  in  May,  at  an 
early  period,  some  time  between  1832  and  1835  inclusive, 
(we  have  not  the  precise  date)  a  number  of  ministers  and 
others  from  the  country,  in  attending  the  early  morning 
prayer  meetings,  before  the  public  exercises,  were  heard  to 
pray  for  the  poor  slaves — some  of  them,  perhaps,  for  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery.  Among  these  was  the  venerable  Rev. 
Ethan  Surra,  the  writer  on  the  prophecies.    The  incident. 
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Killunit  mention  of  names,  was  conspicuously  henJ<ied  ia  the 
Ni'w  York  Observer  and  kindred  prints,  in  illustration  of  the 
uiiHldlfii».nnp  and  mischievous  expedients  of  al>olitionists  to 
dulutb  tlio  liarnionj  of  the  anniversaries,  and  mar  the  peace 
t'l  \\w  (.'hurch. 

SHiuUri>j[uplaints  of  anti-slavery  prayers  have  been  com- 
"i.'ii  nU  owt  the  country,  and  have  not  yet  ceased  ;  and  quite 
i\\v«(I,v.  Dr.  Spring  has  said, — "If,  by  one  prayer  I  conld 
'>K'<rtt»  #vwy»lavo  in  the  land,  I  would  not  dare  to  offer  it," 
l'I*t»  iMtjiltt  (iwcrve  the  commendation  of  honest  frankness,  if 
i'(.>  'MtH<'  vim*  of  jwrsons  would  not  claim  (especially  on  visit- 
"*£  KHfUilfJi)  to  dt-sire  thu  abolition  of  slavery,  as  much  as 
"iV^  tssivv  Mkd  complain  that  "  the  imprudence  of  aboliuonists 
■•*.(  ^^w^  »>•.■*  iW  event  half  a  century." 

W  >.>M  MW«  f^'  the  Briiij^h  Act  of  Emancipation  reached 
\-  I'-.'iv  wss  a  cvncral   prediction  of  bloodshed,  and 

\  .'n-'  ,.,-v.':i:^wiT\>  implicated  with  thoscof  England, 

■  ■  V,   N-  ^  ".■  ".  i\   a:.a  ilie  guilt.     The  religions   presses 

.. ,  >  ,.  .  x',  ■  ;  ;s-  A:":er  the  first  panic  was  over,  they 
■■■,.,  ■,      .■  ,-v.vrr.:oii:."     The  New  York  Observer, 

>  ,  ,■  -\  .■•■,v.;;-,v,  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  all 

11,  ,s'.,s        1    .   ,■  ;;";v".::o:;eor.iroversyiu  America  would 

V,  ,    ,       .   ;   ,-,■  .v.i'.i  Ix'  bni  one  sentiment  among 

i"  .  .  \  ,-,  ;■■,■-,•  ,■-  ";■  r.,-'  Iv,  .ijide  from  the  influences 
•xf,  ,  .^r,-v  .■  ;v,-,v>  .;>:>..- New  York  Obseiver.  Well; 
i'-.-  ,■   \  .•     ;.,■  \\  ,>:   '"."..a  autcciriiies  acd  of  Queen 

\  ■■  .     1  .,•  .' .■   .w.s   .     ,•*■  -'.v,-.  :v".c^.".5  of  cmat;ciralion   at 
•■.  ..    .\;    ,  ^        ■  ,-m;.",-,    Vvcre;;  ■w-ho.  es  Governor  of 
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The  "imprudence"  of  the  immediatists  was  magnified.  Some 
plan  of  "gradualism"  was  preferred.  When  John  Quinoj 
Adams,  after  great  deliberation  and  labor,  prepared  and  pre- 
sented in  Congress  his  plan  for  gradual  abolition,  he  doabUeag 
expected  the  ready  cooperation  of  the  religious  portion  of 
the  community  not  committed  to  the  immediatists.  But  he 
met  with,  literaliy,  NOTHINO  of  the  kind,  that  reached  the  pub- 
lic ear.  Not  a  sermon,  not  a  clerical  letter,  not  an  ecclesiastical 
resolution,  not  a  paragrnph  of  a.  religious  editor,  not  a  corres- 
pondent of  a  religious  periodical,  so  far  as  we  could  ever  learn, 
commended  the  measure.  Political  editors  were  equally  silent. 
The  proposition  fell  like  a  weight  of  lead  to  the  ground.  This 
one  fact  (almost  forgotten  already)  decides  the  position  of  the 
leading  churches  and  ministry  of  the  North  on  the  slave 
question. 
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CHAPTER  XLX. 


ACTION     OP    THE   FEDERAL    GOVERNUENT,    TO    THE     CLOSE   OF 
THE   FIRST   PRESIDEKTIAL   ADMINISTRATION. 


PreJiniinnrr  observalloiu — Secrec;  ef  the  Convention  •>(  1TS7 — Nimiu  nnd  dtUi  of 
tlie  ilitTereot  Preiident* — FedenJ  utiou  ander  tbt  firaC  Pmidenl — Action  in  Ccm- 
GTCKS  nil  iba  Antl-SIiTcry  peHtiODft—Aocoplinca  of  BUvB  territory  (now  Tsa- 
BeBste),  teded,  undir  rculrifftioiiB,  bv  North  Curolina — Camion  or  tbe  Federal 
DiBtrii-l-Cotipressionnl  ro-cnaitii.ciit  of  PlLivtry-Tlio  act  u  ii  con«t  i  till  ion  i.l -Fugi- 
tive Shivo  Dill  of  1T93— KxiimiDnlion  of  it— I'nconslitulionul  provi^iloiis— Escnp« 
of  a  fcnmlo  sliivo  of  the  PresiJeiU-Slavcrj-  in  tlio  Fedeml  DlBtrirt— Natural iiution 
law,  1790,  for  "  irhiU  ptncnt" — Act  of  1792  for  organiiing  a  "  wliilB"  militia — 
Adinisiiun  of  Tcniiesfeo  o*  a  Slavi;  State,  i;vu— Kentucky  previoujly. 

From  the  Churcli,  wc  now  turn  again  to  the  State,  Having 
Been  the  position  of  the  former,  wc  need  not  be  surprised  by 
any  similar  manifestations  in  the  Litter.  When  the  salt  loses 
its  savor,  wc  may  expect  to  meet  witli  putrefaction  in  the 
masses  around  it.  The  political  morality  of  a  nation  may 
sometimes  fall  below  the  level  of  its  current  religion,  but 
never  rises  above  it.  When  the  leading  religious  teachers  of 
acoijnlry  maintain  that  sins  "interwoven  by  legislation  into 
the  structure  and  frame-work  of  socictv,"  mav  therefore  find  a 
quiet  home  in  the  Church,  there  can  be  no  effeetual  security 
against  unrighteous  enactments.  A  high  prcniium — so  to 
speak — is  thus  bid,  before  hand,  for  wicked  laws.*  When 
such  teachers  denounce  the  doctrine  that  iniquitous  enactments 
arc,  before  God,  null  and  void,  and  that  the  laws  of  God  are 


•  The  Fugiti' 
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of  higher  authority  thafi  the  edicts  of  man,  the  defences  of 
liberty  as  well  as  the  foundations  of  morality  will  be  likely  to 
give  way,  and  the  land  be  inundated  with  despotism  and 
crime.  So  long  as  moral  causes  continue  to  produce  their 
appropriate  elfects,  it  must  remain  true  that  a  people  consent- 
ing to  come  under  the  influence  of  such  teachers,  must  be 
exposed  to  the  loss  of  their  liberties.  And  while  a  God  of 
equity  controls  human  affairs,  a  people  that  voluntarily 
sustain  such  enactments  must  fall  under  his  displeasure. 

It  mast  be  a  short-sighted  ambition,  whether  in  ecclesiastics 
or  statesmen,  that  overlooks,  in  its  estimates,  the  sure  verdict 
of  coming  years,  and  purchases  the  popularity  of  an  hour  at 
the  price  of  a  perpetual  future  infamy.  They  should  know 
that  no  arts  of  cunning  can  cover  them  from  the  scrutiny  of 
posterity,  and  no  power  of  patronage  protect  them  from  the 
reproving  pages  of  history.  And  in  this  anticipation  they 
should  read  the  presage  of  the  still  surer  sentence  of  their 
Supreme  Judge,  in  the  world  to  come. 

Wicked  rulers  may  be  canonized  by  false  teachers,  and,  for 
ft  season,  be  reverenced  for  saints,  as  well  as  lauded  fur  states- 
men. But  Time,  (to  say  nothing  of  Eternity)  will  tear  off  the 
mask,  and  their  names  will  stand  for  the  representatives  of 
fiJsehood  and  folly. 

In  the  State,  as  in  the  Church,  the  downward  course  of 
declension  is  often  silent,  stealthy,  and  for  a  time,  unperceived, 
but  without  repentance  and  amendment,  apostacj  and  ruin 
must  be  the  final  result. 

Sustained  by  such  sentiments,  and  commending  them  to  the 
reader,  we  now  approach  the  inner  sanctuary  of  our  political 
temple,  (the  temple,  pcrliaps,  of  our  nation's  idolatry,)  into 
which  it  has  been  thought  sacrilege  to  gaze.  The  reverence 
with  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  doings  of 
oar  half-deified  statesmen,  may  now  be  sadly  disturbed.  But 
the  scrutiny  must  proceed;  and  though  the  Ilebrcw  prophets' 
"chambers  of  imagery"  should  be  revealed,  wo  must  brace 
wide  open  the  doors.  If  the  sight  reduces  our  reverence  of 
HMD,  it  may  iDcreosa  our  veneration  of  God, 
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SECRECY  OF  THE   FEDERAL  COSTV'ENTION   OF  1787. 

One  of  the  most  important  facta  in  our  national  history,  so 
far  as  the  connection  of  the  Federal  Government  with  slavery 
is  concerned,  bears  the  same  date  with  the  sittings  of  the 
Convention  of  Delegates,  in  1787,  by  whora  tho  draft  of  our 
Federal  Constitution  was  prepared ;  and  it  stands  connected 
with  tbc  circumstances  and  manner  of  their  procedure.  It  is 
the  fact  that  that  most  important  Convention,  (a  linowledge  of 
whose  discussions  was  of  deeper  interest  to  the  people,  than 
the  knowledge  of  any  other  discussions  ever  held  in  the 
country,)  i^al  constantly  with  closed  doors,  and  wider  an  injunction 
nf  serreci/,  the  veil  remaining  uulifled,  till  the  generation 
whose  responsibilities  required  a  knowledge  of  those  delibera- 
tious,  had  not  only  acted,  but  had  passed  off  the  stage. 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  censoriousness  that  we  allude  to  this 
important  historical  fact,  We  neither  say  nor  believe  that  the 
arrangement  was  adopted  for  unworthy  ends.  Assuredly  this 
was  not  the  purpose  of  the  noble  friends  of  universal  liberty 
who  were  members  of  that  body.  The  arrangement  may 
nevertheless  be  regarded  a  most  important  historical  fact,  and 
one  upon  which  the  entire  political  history  of  tho  country,  as 
connected  with  slavery,  has  ever  since  hinged.  It  may  also 
be  regarded  as  a  most  calamitous  fact,  and  one  for  the 
existence  of  which,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  adequate 
cause.  Tlie  Convention  was  not  a  military  council,  delibe- 
rating upon  measures  that  might  have  been  reported  in  the 
camp  of  an  enemy.  It  was  a  political  body,  sitting  in  time  of 
peace,  and  among  constituents  who  were  entitled  to  know  how 
and  1(7(1/  they  were  acting.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
policy  of  secrecy  resulted  from  habits  and  maxims  imbibed 
under  a  kingly  dynasty.  Tiiis  apology  may  excuse  the 
delegates,  but  it  eould  not  do  away  the  effects  of  their  arrange- 
ment. It  was  anti-democratic  in  its  character,  and  eould  not 
but  produce  corresponding  results.  It  is  important  that  the 
friends  of  freedom  observe  this,  and  derive  from  it  a  maxim 
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for  futate  gai^ance :  '  The  slightest  departure  from  democracy 
endangers  freedom.^ 

Had  the  CoDvention  sat  with  open  doors,  with  their  delib- 
erations gazetted  doily,  as  in  Congress,  there  is  no  room  to 
beheve  that  the  slave  question  in  America  could  ever  have 
stood  where  it  now  stands.  What  is  now  shrouded  in  mya- 
lery  would  have  been  held  up  in  the  light  of  the  sun.  Had 
the  people  of  that  generation  found  in  those  proceedings,  the 
"compromises"  and  "understandings"  now  claimed  for 
slavery,  the  draft  reported  would  never  have  been  "  the  Con- 
stitution." No  draft,  in  connection  with  such  "  understand- 
ings," would  ever  have  been  reported.  The  reader  of  the 
preceding  history  will  judge  of  this,  for  himself.*  But  if  (as 
we  believe)  there  were  no  such  "  understandings  "  and  "  com- 
promises," other  than  those  found  in  the  draft,  the  gazetted 
diacusaions  would  have  disclosod  none,  and  no  pretensions  of 
them  could  have  been  afterwards  set  up.  In  either  case,  the 
open  Convention  would  have  given  us  a  free  country,  in- 
stead of  a  conquered  territory  of  the  Slave-Power,  ruled  by  a 
petty  oligarchy  of  slaveholders. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  arrangement  of  secrecy  gave  rise 
to  the  pretensions  of  the  Slave  Power,  in  the  first  place,  and 
has  favored  it  ever  since.  It  could  not  fail  to  favor  the  arts 
of  any  in  the  Convention  (if  there  were  such)  who  might 
choose  to  make  use  of  the  Constitution  for  purposes  of  evil, 
of  which  the  people,  ichose  instrument  and  acl  it  was,  never 
dreamed.  It  opened  the  door  for  conjecture,  for  insinuation, 
for  assumption,  for  the  monopoly  of  occult  interpretation,  for 
the  claim  of  unexpressed  "  understandings,  compromises  and 
guaranties."  It  afforded  opportunity  to  give  direction  to 
technical  ambiguity  and  circumlocution,  in  the  document 
itself.  It  enabled  Cabinets,  Legislatures,  and  Courts  of  Law, 
if  they  pleased,  to  foist,  unperceived,  a  Constitution  of 
their  own  devising,  in  the  place  of  the  Constitution  submitted 
to  the  people.    The  people,  in  such  a  case,  can  have  no  secu- 

■  Be«  Cluptcre  VIII.  uid  IX. 
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rity  fiom  the  most  monstrous  perversions  of  the  Constitation, 
but  by  insisting  upon  a  rigorous  adherein:e  to  that  righteous 
rule  of  legal  interpretation,  based  upon  the  Common  Law, 
that  imperatively  forbids  any  construction  to  be  put  upon  auy 
instrument  whieh  shall  make  it  conflict  with  equity  and 
justice,  so  long  as  the  language  employed  will  possibly  ad- 
mit of  a  construction  which  would  make  it  equitable.  What 
a  revolution  would  an  adherence  to  that  righteous  rule  pro- 
duce I 

The  following  Table  will  be  useful  for  reference,  as  we 
proceed : 

George  Washington  was  President  from  17S9  to  1797. 

Juhn  Adnms  "  "  "     1797  to  1801. 

Thomas  Jefferson         "  '*  "     1801  to  1809. 

Jami'S  Madison  "  "  "     1809  to  1817. 

James  Monroe  "  "  "     1817  to  1825. 

John  Qiiiney  Adams   "  "  "     1825  to  1829, 

Andrew  Jnckson         "  "  "     1829  to  1837. 

M;irtin  Van  Buren       "  "  "     1837  to  1841, 


1841  to  1845. 


Williiiiii  II.  Harrison,  and  )     ,i 
John  Tyler  i 

James  K.  Poll;            "            "  "      1845  to  1849. 

Zacliary  'J'aylor             "              "  1849  to  July  9,  1S50. 

Millard  Fillmore           "              "  (July  9)  1850  to 

Slavclioldiiig  Presidents,  about  49  years— Non-Slavchold- 
ing,  about  li  years,  up  to  4th  of  March,  1852.* 

FKDERAL    ACTIOX    UNDER   TtlE    KlR.'iT    rBESIDENT. 

The  anti-slavery  petitions  of  1790,  before  mentioned,! 
though  they  evideutly  found  fnvor  with  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  Congress,  nevertheless  failed  of  securing  their 
object.     A   soinewhat  favorable  Keport   was    made  by  the 
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Committee  to  whom  they  were  referred,  in  which  the  confi- 
dence was  expressed  that  tlie  State  Legislatures  would  revise 
their  laws,  from  time  to  time,  when  necessary,  and  promote 
the  objects  mentioned  in  the  memoruib,  and  every  other  measure 
that  may  tend  to  the  happiness  of  slaves  " — also  assuring  the 
memorialists  that  "in  all  cases  to  which  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress extends,  they  will  exert  it  for  the  humane  objects  of 
the  memorialists,  so  far  as  thoy  can  be  promoted  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  humanity,  and  good  policy." — 2  Deb.  Cong. 
Old  Ser.  1465,  as  quoted  by  S.  P.  Chase,  U.  S.  Senate,  March 
26,  1850. 

In  deference  to  the  members  from  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  this  Report  was  frittered  away  till  it  embraced  only 
these  points,  viz:  that  Congress  could  not  interfere  with  sla- 
very in  the  States,  nor  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves  till 
1808,  but  could  prohibit  American  citizens  from  importing 
slaves  for  the  supply  of  foreigners,  and  provide  for  the  humane 
treatment,  on  their  passage,  of  slaves  imported  here.  Thus 
was  taken  the  first  step  in  the  policy  of  evasion  and  compro- 
mise, in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  from  which  has 
followed  its  downward  course  ever  since.  Vida  Sjieedt  of  S.  P. 
Chase,  as  above. 

In  the  same  year  (1790)  North  Carolina  tendered  to  the 
United  States  a  cession  of  territory'  including  the  present 
State  of  Tennessee,  on  condition  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  North  Western  territory,  prohibit- 
ing slavery,  should  not  be  extended  over  that  region.  The 
cession  was  accepted  on  these  terms,  Thu.-i  the  policy  of  the 
country,  on  that  subject,  was  reversed,  and  Congress  was  led, 
^for  the  first  time,  to  give  ils  direct  sanction  to  slavery. — (/i.) 

Of  llie  Cunstilulion  of  llic  United  Slate?,  Congress  was  empowered  "to 
exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  sueh  district 
(liot  eiceedins  Icn  miles  square)  as  may,  by  resaion  of  particular  Slatas, 
and  the  acc*^ptanee  of  Congress,  become  tlie  scat  of  GoTcrnmenl  of  tbe 
United  States."— ^r(.  /.,  sec,  3. 

On  the  22d  of  December,   1788,   Maryland  made  an  act  of 

cession  for  this  purpose.     On  the  Sd  of  December,  1789,  Vir- 
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ginia  made  a  similar  act  of  cession,  and  ihe  two  parcels 
opon  by  Congress,  ia  aoccnduice  wilfa  liese  ads,  oomprised 
the  District  of  Colambia,  ten  miles  Eqaarc*  And  on  the  16tli 
of  July,  1790,  Congress  passed  an  act,  accepting  these  wssions, 
ami  providing  that  the  laws  c^  the  two  States  orer  their  re- 
spective portions  of  the  District  phould  rrmain  in  forte  '"  CNTIL 
the  time  fixed  for  the  removal  of  the  Government  thereto, 
and  L'XTI I,  Congress  shall  otherwise  by  law  provide." 

By  this  wholesale  and  sommary  though  covert  process,  the 
Fc'leral  Government  re-enacted  over  the  Federal  Distiick 
those  slave  lan-s  which,  had  they  not  been  thus  re-enacted, 
would  have  become  inoperative  at  the  very  moment  the  cea- 
eion  was  accepted,  upon  the  admitted  maxim  that  slavery  caa 
exist  only  by  force  of  positive  municipal  or  local  law.  Tici 
Congress  had  no  more  power  or  authority,  under  the  ConsU-' 
tulion,  to  make  a  slave,  than  it  had  to  establish  an  order  of 
noliiiity,  or  create  a  king.  The  procedure  was  a  flagrant 
usurpation  of  power,  a  violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  the  act,  so  far  as  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  Fed- 
eral District  is  concerned,  should  be  set  aside  bv  the  Courts 
of  the  United  Slates,  as  unconstitutional,  null,  and  void. 

This  point  is  of  too  much  importance  to  be  lighlly  passed 
over.  We  will  fortify  our  position  by  introducing  a  brief 
outline  of  an  argument  in  the  Speech  of  Hon.  Iloraco  Mann, 
of  Massachusetts,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  February  23,  l*^!!!.  Xo  answer  to  tlic  argument 
is  known  to  have  been  attempted. 

We  quote  only  the  propositions  of  Mr.  Mann,  without  the 
luminniiH  illustrations  and  ample  authorities  by  which  he  elu- 
eidated  and  sustained  them.  But  the  propositions  shine  with 
SulTicient  clearness,  in  their  own  light. 


"  1.  Slavery  has  no  legal  existence  unless  by  forec  of  positiTC  law." 
"  '2,  A  man's  icpil  condition  may  bn  changed  by  a  change  in  the  gorern- 
!nl  over  him,  while  he  remains  in  the  same  plicc,  just  as  pffeelually  as  it 
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en  be  changed  bjr  bia  remoril  to  another  place,  aniil  putting  binwelf  nndot 
■Bother  KOTemment." 

3.  "  The  JuiiBdiction  ooder  which  the  inhftbttants  of  nhat  i*  now  the  Dit- 
tciet  of  Columbia  lived,  prior  to  the  cesaian  of  the  District  by  Maiyland  to 
the  United  States,  naa  utterly  and  totally  changed  at  the  moment  at  tba 
eeaaion — at  the  moment  when,  according  to  the  proTiaiona  of  the  CntUita- 
tion,  they  ceased  to  be  citizen*  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  became  citi- 
aens  of  the  District  of  Columbia." 

4.  "  CoDgresB,  in  attempting  to  re-enact  the  Maryland  laws,  to  uphtdd 
■laTcry  in  this  District,  transcended  the  limila  of  ita  constitutional  potnr. 
It  acted  uncoDStitationally.  It  acted  in  plain  contrarention  of  some  of  tha 
plainest  and  most  obvious  principles  consecrated  by  the  Constitution.  If 
■0,  no  one  will  dispute  that  its  act  is  void.  I  do  not  deny,  then,  that  Cod- 
greaa  osed  words  of  sufficient  ampUtude  to  cover  slavery ;  but  what  I  denj 
JB,  that  it  had  any  power  to  give  legal  force  to  those  words." 

6.  "  My  next  proposition  therefore,  is  this :  that  as  Congress  can  do 
nothing  except  what  it  is  empowered  to  ilo  by  the  Constitution,  and  as  the 
Constitution  does  not  empower  it  to  establish  slavery  here,  it  cannot  eat^>> 
Itsb  slavery  here,  nor  continue  it" 

The  case  is  plain.  There  only  needs  a  Granville  Sharp  to 
press  the  question  before  the  Federal  Courts.  Its  BlackstODes 
and  Mansfields,  though  steeped  in  prejudice,  and  fettered  hy 
precedent,  as  their  English  predecessors  were,  would  be  forced 
to  yield,  and  the  charm  of  judicial  infallibility  would  be 
broken. 

KEy^CKY,  which  had  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Vir- 
ginia, waa  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1792,  as  an  independent 
State,  This  commenced  the  policy  of  admitting  new  slave 
Stales. 

We  come  next  to  the  law  of  1793,  under  cover  of  vhi<^ 
the  Federal  authorities  assist  in  returning  fugitive  slaves  to 
their  masters. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  contains  the  follow- 
ing provision : 

"  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof, 
MCaping  to  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein, 
be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  cp  on 
•Uim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  he  due." — Art.  IV., 
Stet.i. 

"From  the  mere  language  of  this  Bection,  no  one  would  gnf' 
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pect  that  it  referred  to  slaves.  It  inakes  no  mention  of  saeh 
a  class,  but  very  accurately  describes  the  case  of  apprcnUeea 
and  other  persons  who  were  under  a  voluntary  contract  to 
perform  labor,  having  received  an  equivalent  in  advance,  and 
being  in  debt  for  the  aatne.  SCrictli/  construed,  it  amid  fi«f; 
apply  to  slaves. 

It  speaks  of  persons:  but  according  to  the  "  lavs"  of 
slave  States,  a  slave  is  not  a  "  person,"  but  a  chattel.  It" 
Epeaks  of  persons  "held  to  service  or  labor,"  but  slave  law 
holds  no  one  to  "jiervice  or  labor,"^  any  more  than  it  does  to 
a  life  of  prostitution  and  idleness.  It  only  holds  its  victim 
as  property — and  of  reclaiming  propert>/  the  section  under 
review  mys  nothing.  The  clause  provides  that  no  "law  or 
regulation"  of  any  State  shall  "  discharge"  the  party  owing 
service.  It  docs  not  say  that  either  the  State  into  which  he 
has  escaped,  or  that  the  United  States  shall  enforce  the  claim, 
or  help  carry  him  back.  No  "  service  or  labor"  can  be  due 
from  a  chattel  to  its  proprietor.  The  slave  can  owe  no  debt, 
because  he  "  can  form  no  contract."  And  were  it  otherwise, 
and  if  the  State  to  which  he  had  escaped,  or  the  United  States, 
were  required  to  act  in  the  case,  it  must  be  an  act  of  adjudi- 
cation between  debtor  and  creditor,  in  which,  after  hearing 
both  sides,  and  balancing  the  "labor"  performed  a.CMinst  the 
debt  "due,"  a  decision  would  have  to  be  made  whether  any 
"service  or  labor"  remained  "due,"  or  otherwise. 

This  is  all  that  can  be  gathered  from  the  mci-e  language. 
Not  only  docs  it  fail  to  describe  the  case  of  fugitive  slave.i, 
but  if  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were  honestly  and  rigorously 
applied  to  them,  it  would,  in  most  cases,  result  in  their  dis- 

•  Mr.  Miidispii  lelh  us  c^pllcllly,  lliat  «licii  l! 
tbe  word  "witi'w,''  tliey  were  cureiul  to  m;iliC 
net  enprctn  tlic  conttilion  or  •lorn',  but  oC/-ef  ]% 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Roodolph,  Ihe  Miinl  'lerr 
trXANniat^BLT  in>«rletl— tlifl/urinfr  hc'mg  tlioiigl 
mi  Iho  toiler  tho  oblig.-ition  of/r«  iicrmur—l 

now  llien  could  tlicy  Imvii  c\[H;i.'lcd  ttml  w\. 
the  people  would  ijiidcn>tiin(l  llii^iu  lo  inciin  " 
d«UM  dati  mean  "  Bcrvitndc''  Mill  iiol  "  forvice, 
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charge,  as  DOthing  would  be  found  "  due"  from  them,  even 
admitting  that  thej  coutd  sustain  the  relation  of  debtors. 

But,  OS  already  noticed,  the  language  does  describe  the  case 
of  persons  owing  service  or  labor,  by  voluntary  contract, 
,  Afld  there  were  circumstances  that  might  be  supposed  to  call 
for  some  such  provision  at  that  time,  and  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, where  the  Convention  was  sitting.  It  was  common 
for  ship-masters  there,  in  accordance  with  previous  contract, 
to  advertise  and  sell  at  public  auction,  whole  ship-loads  of 
"German  rcderaptioners,"  as  they  were  called,  or  emigrant 
laborers.  That  is,  their  services  were  sold  for  a  term  of  time, 
sufficient  to  pay  for  their  p.issage.  And  this  shows,  by-the- 
by,  that  the  mere  phrases  "  buying  and  Belling"  men,  does 
not  prove  them  to  be  chattel  slaves.  These  "  persons  held  to 
service  and  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,"  were 
in  the  habit,  in  great  numbers,  of  "  escaping  to  another"  State, 
and  thus  evading  the  payment  of  their  just  dues.  This  was 
the  ground  of  much  complaint,  and  it  would  be  considered 
proper  that  they  should  "  be  delivered  up,  on  claim  of  the 
party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  (might)  be  due." 

And  is  there  the  slightest;  evidence  that  t/ie  people  o£  the 
Northern  States,  in  adopting  the  Constitution,  understood  that 
the  clause  referred  to  fugitive  slaves  ?*     While  the  Quakers 

*  Aa  nnelpccted  luisncr  to  tliis  query  comes  to  linad  nhila  «e  are  pcDiiing  It,  In 
k  tpMch  of  ItoD.  Dsiitrl  Webster,  in  tlie  Sciintc  of  tlia  United  States,  Ju!;  IT,  1850. 
AllodingloalcllerofUov.  Berkeley  ofVirgilli^  to  Gov.  Endicott  of  HMwohuMtli, 
In  ItM,  Id  whleh  tbo  liiltcr  In  rrqunted  to  return  some  fngitivs  "  itrvantt,"  Ur. 
WabiUr  procoedB  to  my : 

"  Ac  that  day,  I  do  not  euppoae  there  ircre  a  great  many  ilacti  in  MgHachoKitta, 
bnt  then  wiB  an  izUmict  lyitim  of  apprentieahip,  and  iandrtdi  itf  ptnont  ittrt 
hand  tpprintien  in  Uae^acliUMllK,  BoinB  of  vhom  irould  ran  awny.  Thoy  vers  n» 
likdy  to  ran  away  to  Virginia  a*  anywhere  elie ;  and  in  anch  aaer,  thay  ware 
nlnmed,  npon  demand,  to  their  masten>.  So  true  is  tliat,  that  it  wan  found  necei- 
*Tj,  in  the  early  lawa  of  Maisachnsctta,  to  make  proviHion  for  the  oeiziire  and 
TMnm  of  rMKaaay  apprmtiea.  In  nil  the  revisions  of  onr  lawn,  tliit  proviiiea 
nnuiaa  ;  and  here  it  ia  in  the  revined  atatutea  ooir  before  me.  It  provides  that 
niHWiy  apprialictt  siiall  be  ^ceiirtd  upon  the  application  of  their  niMtera,  or  any 
one  on  ctieir  behalf,  and  put  into  Jail  until  they  can  be  aent  fbrby  their  masters  i  and 
tlwreit  DO  trial  by  jnry  in  their  rase,  either." 

A  very  important  and  timely  disUnetion  of  Hr.  Webster,  nnlesa  ha  dkuuh  la 
iwainnalq  the  ideulily  of  "  bovaJ  apprtatiea  in  Musaahuactts"  with  ^ta  I 
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of  Pcnnaylvania  and  Rhode  Island,  and  other  friends  of  free- 
dom, objected  so  strongly  to  the  twenty  yenra  of  respite  to 
the  slave  trade  {Khode  Island  withholding  her  ratification 
from  that  clause),  is  if  ciedible  that  no  complaint  would  hare 
been  made  against  a  provision  underatood  to  require  the 
return  of  fugitive  slaves  ? 

In  "The  Ftderalisl" — by  Madison,  Jay,  and  Hamilton — in 
defence  of  the  Federal  Constitution,*  remoying  objections, 
and  persuading  the  people  to  adopt  it,  Mr,  Madigon  himself 
devotes  ample  space  to  a  consideration  of  the  objections 
against  the  apportionment  of  representation,  and  the  twenty 
years  respite  to  the  slave  trade,  the  latter  of  which  Mr.  Madi- 
BOD  regrets.  Is  it  credible  that  he  would  have  omitted  to 
notice  the  clause  requiring  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves,  if 
the  people  had  understood  that  there  was  such  a  provision  ? 
Could  he  have  passed  it  by,  as  he  does,  in  silence?  Or,  what 
can  we  imagine  he  would  have  said  of  it,  with  those  memoranda 
in  hia  desk,  since  published,  affirming  that  the  Convention 
«nnm'»ioiM/y  defined  the  term  "service"  as  applying  only  to 
"the  obligation  of  free  persons" — affirming,  also,  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  Convention,  he  would  not  "  introduce  into 
the  Constitution  the  idea  that  there  could  bo  property  in 
man.f" 

In  the  whole  volume,  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  wc  have 

CompHTc  tliia  Btnlomonl  wilh  llic  [nnfniiipe  of  tlio  Const ilutioii,  nnd  it  ia  tat.;  to 
•ee  hotv  ttiogooJ  pcD|>1e  or  MiuwBchiiiictis  (in  the  alMciicc  of  any  of  our  more  modem 
cxposilii  m  mid  uaoa  of  Ihal  i  rial  runic  tit),  vrouM  be  likely  to  iiinlcralaiMl  tlie  provi- 
tion.  AVluitover  Uo  may  have  i«fc«.W  by  iillu.lms  to  llieso  facts,  he  fiiUrrly  fails 
lo  htistniii  tiic  ttiiinis  of  the  ilinhMtr/.      lie  turned  tlicir  boai'tnl  constitutional 

BelU  woulil  buvo  roqiiircd  sacli  a  provision  if  llicre  l.ad   btun  no  b1»vcs  in  the 

Anotlier  tiict,  before  noticcil,  Iiccomcs  particularly  interesting-  in  this  eonncolion. 
The  Hltentive  and  tliouglitful  reader  oi  the  pr^tocJinp  lii^lory  will  be  very  likely, 
just  here,  lo  remember  Ibnt  there  is  no  cvidciico  tliat  tlierc  wore,  fc?iiHy,  »ny 
"ilaen"in  Virginia  in  1M4,  wlien  Oov.  Berkeley  requested  tiio  return  of  some 
"«rcoB(»."— See  Chapter  II. 

t  Maditm  Paptr;  Vol.  HI.,  pp.  U29-30. 
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besB  anable  to  detect  ft  single  paragraph  referring  to  tbe  sub- 
ject of  fugitive  slares,  though  much  space  is  deroted  to  an 
enumeration  of  the  causes  and  dangers  of  disagreement  be- 
tween the  States,  aad  the  importance  of  harmony^  between 
them. 

These  facts  are  introduced,  here,  iu>t  as  forestalling  or  even 
a9  discussing  tho  constitutional  question  involved,  but  for  the 
simple  purpose  of  showing,  distinctly  and  fullj,  under  what 
oircumstancea  the  law  of  1793  was  enacted. 

Six  years  had  now  elapsed,  since  the  Constitution  had  been 
drafted,  and/ouryears  since  it  had  gone  into  operation.  Du- 
ring all  this  time  t/iere  had  been  no  law  for  returning  fugitive  slaves, 
as  there  had  been  none  under  the  old  confederation.  There 
had  been  no  public  anticipation  of  such  a  law — do  general  un* 
derstanding  that  the  duty  of  such  an  enactment  devolved  on 
the  Federal  Congress— -and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable — no 
complaints,  much  leas,  no  loud  and  boisterous  clamors,  from 
slaveholders,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  such  a  law.  Nor  is 
it  credible,  that  at  a  time  when  manumissions  were  so  exten- 
sive, and  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  opposition  to  slavery  so 
widely  diEFused,  there  were  not  considerable  numbers  of  success- 
ful escapes.  A  female  slave  of  President  Washington  himself 
18  understood  to  have  escaped  to  New  Ilampshire,  during  some 
part  of  his  administration,  whether  before  or  after  this  enact- 
ment we  cannot  now  say.  The  President,  it  seems,  sent  a 
messenger  after  her,  but  Gov.  Oilman,  not  having  learned  his 
ethics  from  Moses  Stuart  nor  his  constitutional  expositions 
from  Daniel  Webster,  neglected  a  fair  opportunity  to  arrest 
her — though  apprized  of  the  wishes  of  the  illustrious  claimant 
—and  even  assisted  in  putting  her  out  of  the  reach  of  her  pur- 
suers ;  an  act  for  which  the  present  Federal  courts  would  have 
subjected  him  to  a  heavy  fine — a  process  not  to  be  adventured, 
in  those  days.* 

Very  possibly  it  may  have  been  in  consequence  of  some 

•  Tho  pwticQb™,  which 
lakfD  Troni  tbe  lip9  of  the  ■ 
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uc;ics  of  sach  ^  .  '<;- 

■emilisg  lint  c: 

mriirt  of  dcrdwliitr^  or  Utc^  sao  ace  ^;  ; 
cool'i  make  it  ansser  thdr  pMpOBft.    It  ■- 

tb<yse  wbo  would  "  frame  itnaducf  br  ft  hw  .  .r 

tlcsigris  b;  amliigiutHs  lint  tbc people -vill  dol,3:  nri:,  aoder- 
Rtand,  and  tbns  prerent  fl|i|iantioa  aod  exeiteinen:.  Tbe  cod- 
iequcnce,  not  iinfreijiieiitlj,  is,  that  tW  enactmcnl  u  con- 
structed so  looGclj,  that  beoert  stalWHnm  and  jariats,  vben- 
erer  tLey  come  upon  the  atagi^  will  set  liiem  aeidf ,  as  usurpa- 
tions, or  as  insdeqaate  for  tha  porposes  to  which  thej  had 
bc«n  applied.  An  ex»rpTe  we  have,  in  the  actaof  FarliaiDcat 
under  which  the  shve  trade  was  sheltered,  but  which  Mr, 
Pitt,  fii^  b^for-;  iiot:c--'l)  '>:o'fir':  .1  to  be  even  prcliliionj  of  the 
practi'j'^. ' 

T-j\-'.c-y  boars  i;i,'irk3  of  a  similar 
^  face  of  it  ivou!'.l  be  likely  to  ex- 
:in.  Yot  the  court?,  in  due  time, 
ing  r.dvorse  to  freedom  ;  though 
I  to  deny  the  constitutionality  of 
Koni':  of  itu  provisions,  particularly  that  cardinal  feature  of  it, 
Kinliiiru'd  by  the  Federal  Courts,  hitherto,  by  which  U  assumes 
f'lr  O/i'f/ri-ff!,  on  behalf  of  the  I'liiO-.l  S'laUs.  the  prerogative  of 
jir'/vidiii;:;  for  the  return  ofl'ugitivc  slaves. + 


The  eii:.'jtrr.cnt  no-.v  unJ:- 
chara'.-t'.T,  and  nothiiig  on  t 
cite  ;.;en'.Tal  alarm  or  =u?pie 
took  eare  to  give  Jt  a  inca 
eminent  jurists  are  hegitmii 
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a  limclv  o[.]ii><ti()n  to  llicm.     How  important 
,{  llio  Feiionil  Covcrumont  in  licliolf  of  Slnve; 
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"By  the  act  of  1793,  the  alareholder  may,  himseir,  without  oath  or 
pnceas  of  any  kiad,  seize  hU  prey,  when  he  can  Snd  him,  and  at  hia 
leifure  (for  no  time  ia  specified),  drag  him  befuro  any  Justice  of  the  peace, 
in  the  place,  whom  he  way  prefer."  "  Before  this  magistrate,  who  is  not 
anthorised  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  in  such  a  cuse,  the  slave- 
holder brings  his  victim,  and  if  he  can  satisfy  this  judge  of  his  own  choice, 
'by  oial  testimony  or  affidavit,'  and,  for  aught  that  appeaTs  in  the  law,  by 
hia  awD  oath,  that  his  claim  is  well  founded,  the  wretched  prisimer  is  sur- 
rmdered  to  him  a  slave  for  life,  torn  frnm  his  wife  and  children,  bereft  of 
all  the  rights  nf  humanity,  and  converted  into  a  chattel,  an  article  of  mer- 
ehuidiie,  a  beast  of  burden." — Jay'i  Vietii,  pp.  31-2. 

"  The  Federal  Constitution  declares,  '  In  all  suits  at  common  law,  when 
the  Talue  in  controversy  shall  exceed  iwenly  dollar),  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  ehall  be  preserved ;'  but  the  act  of  1793,  in  suits  in  which  '  the  value 
in  controversy'  exceeds  all  estimation,  dispenses  with  trial  by  jury,  and  in- 
deed with  almost  every  safeguard  of  justice  and  personal  liberty." — lb., 
p.  33. 

To  Bupposo  that  such  n,  statute  is  constitutional,  ia  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Constitution  does  not  secure  our  libertic.'i.  To 
Boppose  that  it  could  be  legally  binding,  would  be  to  reverse 
the  foundation  maxims  of  universal  Common  L.iu',  and  to 
deny  that  "Statutes  contrary  to  fundamental  morality  aro 
void." 


addressed  to  J.  I.  Bawditcli,  Ei-q.,  and  rend  m  tlia  mcctins,  Mr.  Qiiiiicy  stulcs  Ibil 
the  law  of  IT93  cucitnJ,  troto  tha  first,  '-  tlic  Kurprinii  and  inter  tli»!i:uA<t"  of  "  ovcry 
dsBi  of  citiicns  in  &tnssacliuaettn,"  nnJ  i)iat  "  Ihcy  regarded  tlint  \air  a*  tinlalinf 
Ikt  friacKpU  nf  Iht  compact,  ai  Ihig  unJerrtovd  il,  uhtn  tittg  aeetded  to  tht  Oimtitu- 
tiMn/t/u  Un'iled  Slata.-  He  Mate*  that  in  tbo  year  1791,  lie  wiis  Funt  for  to 
daliind,  (S  couaacllor  nt  law,  a  ulnvo  wbo  hni!  boun  arrcated  under  tlii»  act.  In  hii 
deAnee,  he  "  denied  the  niilhority  of  the  luw  of  CongrcH^,  and  of  the  ms^islnit« 
under  it,  to  deliver  au  inhabitant  of  Slnsfneburetts  into  tlin  eu>to<1y  of  simther, 
nnlns  after  trial  bvjury  aceordiniC  to  the  cniiatilntion  of  tbia  Slnte."  Wliilc  lie 
WM  spealiin^,  n  conriidlon  und  loud  neiae  inlcrruptci!  him,  and  Ilic  ulli:j;eil  alave 
pMsed  ont  and  escaped  1  Abont  tno  weeks  after,  Kufiia  Grccuo  Amorj-,  a  lawyer 
of  eminsnee,  recotvcd  a  letter  from  the  master  of  the  slave,  direetin);  liim  to  prono- 
onta  Josiah  Quincy  for  obslnicling  liia  ojciit !  Mr.  Amory,  who  sliuwed  the  letter 
to  Mr.  Qnincy,  "  felt  the  folly  of  the  pretense,"  and  Mr.  (Jiiincj-  lic:ird  i.utUiiia 
mors  of  lb*  proaeention. 

It  ia  nid  that  for  many  yeara  after  the  pwU)^  of  this  bill,  the  onnern  of  rni-itive 
davet  Btldom,  If  ever,  loodo  use  of  it,  or  attempted  it,  except  In  the  cose  at  Bopton. 
loatasd  of  this,  they  rasorlod  lo  various  stralagema  to  decoy  tlicm.  I.onir  after- 
wards, and  Dp  lo  B  recent  date,  tlia  proeoiB  was  a  oeverl  one,  under  pretense  of 
«rml«  for  petty  thefts. 
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We  next  gUnec  at  the  iegHmate  wartime  of  tluit  mantftstJy 
nncoiiEtitational  act  at  GoBgics  of  IStli  of  Jul/,  1790,  l^ 
which  The  Federal  GoTenunent  extended  the  ibeo  expiring 
Ela^'e  la'JTE  of  Uarvland  and  YirgtDtA  over  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

A  Committee  of  CoDgiea  od  U>e  IHstrict  of  Columbia, 
refKJrtcd,  16th  Jnlj,  1827,  ti»«l,  in  the  OotuKj  of  Washington, 
ceded  by  Maryland, 

"  Ir  ijree  nun  of  rolor  ahonld  be  appntrndeil  aa  ■  mnvBT.  be  is  sub- 
jected to  the  paiment  nf  ill /en  and  nwv^  ^fta  br  law  (brappreheoding 
TutiaH'iTi ;  and  upon  failure  to  laalce  suck  piyBcnl,  ia  Itabte  lo  be  aoU  aa  a 
alate  I  "• 

"  That  is"  (sits  Jud^e  Jaj),  "a  nun  actnomledgri  lo  it  fret,  and  na- 
accused  of  ani  offence,  i>  to  be  aold  aa  a  tlsve,  to  pay  Um  fees  and  nirarda 
giren  bv  law  (bi  apprehending  ruiuRFi^t .'" — li.,  p.  37. 

The  Committee's  report  fonber  stales,  "  that  in  the  pait  of  the  District 
ceded  bj  Virginia,  a  tree  5egiio  iiiiv  be  arrested,  and  put  in  jail  Fur  three 
month;,  on  fuipicion  of  bein^  a  fu^ititc.  He  is  then  hired  out  lo  pay  his 
jail  fcrs.  and  if  he  docs  not  proie  his  freedom  within  twelve  months,  is  to 
be  sold  as  a  slate  '.  "—lb.,  p.  30. 

AnJ  yet,  on  hearing  this  Report,  Congress  made  no  altera- 
tion of  these  laws. 

Sir.  Jay  has  further  shown  how  ihe  law  offers  lo  the  only 
JI'DCSE,  ill  l/iis  case  (the  Marshal  of  the  District)  a  high  bribe  to 
sell  nun  In:  Jcnous  to  be  free,  and  thris  become  a  mani'/aclurer  of 
slave.';!  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  remain  in  his  pocket,  after 
the  sale,  unless  the  master  of  the  person  arrested  appears,  and 
claims  the  balance. — See  Jci/'s  Vicic,  p.  35-6. 

All  this  appears  to  be  nnder  the  Maryland  act  of  1719,  May 
session,  ch.i]).  2,  {its  cited  by  Sunderland,  in  his  Anti-Slavery 
Manual,  paj^e  92,)  and  re-ciiaoted  in  the  manner  already  no- 
ticed, in  1790,  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States! 
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Another  item  will  indicate  the  incipient  apostacy  of  tiiat 
period.  The  Federal  Constitution  had  recognized  bo  distino- 
tions  on  account  of  cobr.  Any  attempt,  in  that  direction, 
would  have  been  abortive.  In  the  forming  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  in  1778,  the  proposal  to  introduce  the  word 
"white"  before  "inhabitants"  had  been  significantlj  rejected. 
Now,  notice  the  contrast. 

"  So  eatlj  08  ITQO,  Congress  passed  an  act  describing  the  mode  in  which 
'•nj  WHITE  person'  might  be  naturalized  and  admitted  to  the  righla  of  \n 
American  citizen." — Jay'i  Viea,  p.  34. . 

"  Two  years  after  (1793),  an  act  was  paued  Tor  organizing  the  militia, 
which  waa  to  conaiat  of  '  each  and  erery  free,  able-bodied,  whiti  male 
eitjaen.' " — lb. 

Thus  were  the  free  colored  population  degraded  and  spumed 
from  the  national  defense.  The  bad  precedent  waa  followed 
by  succeeding  administrations,  in  other  acts  of  indignity  to- 
ward that  class  of  citizens ;  and  all  at  the  bidding  of  slavery. 

In  1796,  Tennessee,  another  Slave  State,  was  admitted  into 
the  Union.     Kentucky  has  been  previously  admitted. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  only  traced  the  action  of  the , 
Federal  Government,  in  belialf  of  slavery,  under  the  adminU- 
tration  of  the  first  President,  with  some  of  the  direct  effects  of 
that  policy.  During  this  period,  we  have  seen  the  beginning 
of  compromise,  servility,  and  evasion,  on  the  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress.  We  have  seen  the  acceptance  of  the  terri- 
tory constituting  Tennessee,  on  the  condition,  imposed  by 
North  Carolina,  that  it  should  rem.ain  sacred  to  slavery.  We 
have  seen  the  unconstitutional  establishment  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  through  the  re-enactment,  by  Congress, 
of  the  Slave  Laws  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  including  the 
antborized  sale  of  free  citizens  into  slavery,  for  the  payment 
of  the  expenses  of  their  unwarrantable  imprisonment!  We 
have  seen  the  admission  into  the  Union,  of  two  new  Slave 
States.  We  have  seen  the  Constitution  again  violated,  and 
the  sacred  right  of  trial  by  jury  cloven  down,  where  the  ques- 
tion of  freedom  and  slavery  is  involved,  by  the  law  of  1793, 
iot  reclaiming  fugitive  slaves.    We  have  seen  the  Constitution 
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farther  violated  by  the  introduction  of  caste,  aud  the  yirtaol 
establishment  of  a  privileged  order,  founded  on  birth,  or 
blood,  in  our  naturalization  and  militia  laws. 

And  all  this,  under  the  administration  and  with  the  sanction 
of  George  Washinqtok,  whom  we  have  been  taught  to  con- 
aider  the  pattern  of  everything  that  is  republican  and  chris- 
tian. 

We  would  gladly  cast  the  veil  of  oblivion  over  such  facts, 
but  they  form  a  part  of  the  public  history  of  our  country. 
There  they  stand,  on  the  impcriahable  record  of  the  past, 
which  we  may  neither  falsify,  nor  overlook,  nor  obliterate. 
We  wusl  know  them,  or  not  understand  the  history  of  our 
country.  We  must  ponder  them,  and  judge  righteously  con- 
cerning them,  if  we  would  solve  the  problem  on  which  is 
suspended  our  nation's  freedom.  We  are  permitted  to  con- 
sole ourselves  with  the  refreshing  remembrance,  that  Wash- 
ington, by  his  last  Will  and  Testament,  emancipated  all  his 
slaves  at  his  decease,  thus  writing /us  out*  condemnation  and 
recantation  of  all  he  had  ever  done  in  support  of  slaTcry. 
But  his  own  condemnation  of  the  wrong,  should  not  silence 
ours.  The  administration  even  of  AVashington  exhibits  its 
catalogue  of  national  sins,  which  must  be  penitently  confessed 
and  put  away,  if  wo  would  enjoy,  as  a  nation,  the  forgiveness 
and  the  blessing  of  Heaven.  Above  a)!,  we  must  learn  to 
repudiate  the  folly,  and  abhor  the  impiety  of  thrusting  the 
name  or  the  statue  of  Waslnngton  between  the  sin  of  op- 
pressive legislation  and  the  laws  of  the  most  High  God,  As 
well  might  we  set  up  the  graven  image  of  any  other  national 
idol  as  to  set  up  his.* 


•  It  might  Rerve  to  correct  our  txtracajant  sjulolion  of  Wodhiiieton,  JctTtnoo, 
uid  onr  olbcr  mttiomil  iJola,  ir  wa  would  renicmhDr  their  almost  viulciit  n|ipo*ilIon 
ID  swsh  other,  u  the  heads  of  rival  particn,  criUdsIn^  and  even  erlminnting:  Boch 
other,  qiiile  on  eagerly  ni  llielr  sacvcsson  hnvg  ever  doQO.  By  *Dme  or  the  joiir> 
IidUti  SDjvporting  Mr.  Jcflcrtian,  the  retirement  of  Washington  wis  hnilcd  •■  B 
utiDDal  deiivcninre.  On  llie  oUier  hnad,  the  icnlons  puiliuns  of  Waaliington  and 
Adanu  r^nlod  tlio  olevatioii  of  JclTen>on  as  n  great  publia  calamity,  preaclied  aer~ 
vma  t«  praviDt  it,  and  fusted  nnd  Inmciued  Hbcn  it  took  plnor.  We  have  no  oeon- 
Aa  to  mnr  thoM  eontciitloiui,  which  became  pcnounl  oDd  bitter  bclweoi)  tb*  fliM 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

ODBSEQUEKT  ACTION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT — COLORED 
PEOPLE — SLAVE  TERRITORY — NEW  SLAVE  STATES — FEDERAL 
DISTRICT. 

Oesnon  of  Ocorgia  nnil  Sonth  CHralini — Uiasin^ippi  Tcmlorj — Admistion  of  Ken- 
tnekj,  Tennenseo,  Alnbama,  Mississippi— Uissouri—PiirchaBo  of  Louisinn*  ind 
Florida— Four  mora  Slave  Stales— Mi iBoiiri  Cauiproiniso— Instances  of  probil^tiiif 
81»T«i7— Government  of  the  Federal  Dislriel— A  great  Slave  mnrt— Testimony  of 
■  Onmd  Jun  of  the  District  (IW2)-0f  JudRe  Morrcn  (ISliij-Jolin  Randolph 
»iidAlBiandrmGni.(]827)— rolitionof  Jni[BBCrarchnndotlictii(1829)— "  Waah. 
Spactalor"  (1830)— Insecurit)'  of  Northern  Citizens— Crandull,  Chaplin,  Ac. 

Havisq  traced  tlie  beginnings  of  our  nsitional  declension, 
we  must  proceed  with  tbc  remaining  part  of  the  history.  The 
whole  might  almost  be  read,  by  anticipation,  from  tho  germ 
already  examined.  No  subsequent  administration,  amid  all 
our  fluctuations  of  national  policy,  has  run  counter  to  the  pro- 
slavery  precedent  furnished  by  the  first. 

The  insult  to  colored  citizens,  commenced  by  the  naturaliza- 
tion and  militia  laws,  under  the  administration  of  Washington, 
was  renewed  and  extended  by  the  law  organizing  the  Post 
Office  Department,  under  Mr.  Madison,  in  1810,  providing 
that  "  no  other  than  a  free  white  person  shall  be  employed 
in  carrying  the  mail  of  the  United  States,  cither  as  a  post 
rider  or  driver  of  a  carriage  carrying  tho  mail,"  under  a  pen- 
alty of  fifty  dollars.— Jfli('j  View,  p.  2i. 

two  VirginlDQ  Pre!>iaents.  \Vc  n.n)'  admire  much  in  tho  ono  and  in  Ilia  other,  but 
va  mnat  be  indeed  stupid  to  re;;ard  tlicm  infallible,  or  iliipn-rcok  onr  liberies  in 
order  to  follow  them  implieitly,  or  revise  or  throw  away  our  Bibles  and  doelarations 
of  lelf-ovidBnt  Irullis,  ill  order  to  avoid  seeing  their  inconsiBlencios,  or  in  dafarcnce 
to  tba  [ougiiury  and  immaculato  snintahip  of  either  of  them. 
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Iq  1820,  under  Mr.  Monroe,  Congress  authorized  tUe  white 
citizens  of  Washington  to  elect  white  city  officers!  These 
wuiTE  officers  were  authorized  "to  prescribe  the  terras  on 
which  free  negrofs  and  muhtloea  may  reside  in  the  city,"  and 
they  exercised  this  ahsurd  and  wicked  authority  in  the  very 
spirit  iu  which  was  conferred. — Ih.  p.  25-26. 

SI-AVE  TEKRITOmE.S  AND  KEW   SI^VE  STATES. 

Slavery  under  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  and  commencing 
under  the  administration  of  Washington,  has  been  continued 
ever  since.  Not  only  in  the  District  of  Columbia  has  this 
been  done,  but  in  Territories  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
has  the  institution  been  fostered,  preparatory  to  the  admisaion' 
of  them  as  new  Slave  States  into  the  Union. 

In  1800,  Ccorgii  ceded  to  llie  United  States  Itie  poiinlry  lyinfr  l)ctiveen 
her  present  western  limit  and  the  Mississipj^,  Btipiiioting  tlial  tlie  Oriiiiiance 
iif  1787,  in  nil  its  provisions,  sIiohW  extend  to  the  ceded  territory,  "  (hat 
arliele  only  excepted  wliicli  forliids  slavery."  Tliia  cession  was  accepted, 
and  tlie  lorrilury  placed  under  a  Terrilurial  Government,  restricted  from  all 
inUr/crencc  iiilh  slaeeri/."— Speech  of  S.  P.  Chase,  U.  S.  Senate,  March 
36,  1850. 

This  was  under  the  administration  and  with  the  concurrence 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  author  of  the  Notes  on  Virgini.i,  the  De- 
claration of  Independence,  and  the  Ordinance  of  17S7.  This 
added,  in  due  time,  the  two  Slave  States  of  Mississippi  and 
Alabama,  to  "our  glorious  Union  I"  The  former  was  admit- 
ted in  1817,  and  the  latter  in  1819,  both  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Monroe. 

Thus  it  appears  that  .since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  in  1789,  we  have  admitted  into  the  Union  the 
four  Slave  States  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi,  from  territory  within  our  original  limits;  and, 
except  in  tlic  case  of  Kentucky,  ihe  National  Government 
has  previously  protected  slavery  in  them,  while  exercising 
authority  over  them,  as  territories,  previous  to  their  admis- 
sion into  the  Union  as  independent  states. 

But  this  is  not  all.     The  national  resources  have  been  ex- 
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pead«d  to  purchase  new  territorj  for  the  erection  and  admis- 
non  of  new  Slave  States. 

In  1803,  we  acquired  Louisiana  by  purchue  from  the  French  Republie.* 
Then  were  at  that  time  about  fort;  thousand  slaves  held  within  its  limita, 
■nder  the  French  law.     The  treaty  contained  this  stipuIaUnn  : 

"The  inhabitAnts  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  incorporated  in  the 
UoioD  of  the  United  Slates,  and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible,  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  Federal  ConatitutiDa,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
lights,  advanlagea,  and  imniuniliea  of  citiiena  of  the  United  Slates ;  and, 
in  the  meantimB,  they  shall  be  maintained  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their 
liberty,  property,  and  Uie  religion  which  they  profess." — 8  Slat,  at  Large, 
U.  3.,  903. 

Iliis  Btipalation,  interpreted  according  to  the  plain  sense  of  its  terras, 
and  ctrried  into  practical  eSect,  would  have  enfranchised  every  slave  in 
Louisiana  ;  for  no  one,  I  apprehend,  will  venture  to  affirra  that  the  slaves 
were  not  inhabitants.  Independently  of  this  stipulation,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Go*emnient — even  more  imperative  than  in  1787,  for  since  tiien  the 
whole  country  south  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  had  been 
fonned  into  slave  States  and  slave  Territories — to  eatahlish  freedom  as 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  new  acquisition.  But  this  duty  was  not  per- 
formed. There  was  some  feeble  legislation  against  tho  introduction  of 
slaves  from  foreign  countries,  and  of  slaves  imported  since  1708  from  the 
other  States ;  but  that  was  all,  and  that  wss  useless. — Speech  of  S.  P. 
CAtue,  U.  S.  Senate,  March  SO,  1850. 

This,  too,  was  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 
The  purchase  was,  with  him,  a  favorite  mea-Hure,  and  it  is 
not  known  to  the  writer  that  he  proposed  the  aboHtion  of 
the  slavery  existing  there.  So  sitrong  were  his  impressions, 
at  one  time,  that  the  purchase  transcended  the  Constitutional 
povers  of  the  Federal  Government,  that  he  contemplated 
recommendiug  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  for  that 
special  object,  but  he  6nally  persuaded  himself  that  the  people 
were  bo  desirous  of  the  purchase  that  the  formality  of  an 
amendment  might  be  waived  I 

Then  came  the  cession  of  Florida  by  Spain  in  1819.  The  stipulation  in 
Ihe  treaty  was  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  treaty  with  France  ;t  the 

*  Thb  WBS  at  ■  soft  ta  ths  nation  of  AttMn  millimg  of  dolkn. 
t  S  0.  S.  StaL  nt  Idrgc,  258,  u  qaotod  by  Mr.  ChojM. 
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duty  of  (bp  Gotemnieiil  in  napcct  lo  Uio  atrquisiUan  was 
IhriE  «is  ihe  tame  faiiure  to  perfbna  rt. 

Finally,  Tens  fame  in,  ta  1S4&,  not  aa  a  Tenilary,  but 
S.  P.  Chast.  as  above. 

Tiie  purcbase  of  Floridn,  for  tlic  sum  of  five  milliona 
dollars,  was  under  ihe  admtnist ration  of  Mr.  Monroe, 
annexation  of  Texas  was  under  tliat  of  Mr,  Tyler. 

The  purchase  of  LoQisianu  resulted  in  the  admission  of  three 
new  Slave  Stat^  formed  out  of  the  purchased  terrilor/,  viz: 
Louisiana,  admitted  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son, in  1812;  Missouri,  (after  much  debate,  and  a  so  called 
"compromise")  under  Mr.  Monroe,  in  1821;  and  Arkansas, 
under  General  Jacksoo,  in  183fi.  Fiorida  was  admitted  under 
Mr.  Tyler,  March  3,  1845. 

The  dates  and  the  names  of  the  Presidents  show  the  eon- 
tinuilv  nl'ihe  poliey,  during  the  long  lapse  of  time,  and  under 
the  sU'jL'L'Ssivc  adiniin,<tr;Hion3  of  the  Government. 

Tlie  eotitest  eoncerniiig  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave 
stiite,  or,'iirrod  during  the  Congressional  session  of  1819-20, 
and  \v:is  doeided  in  Maroh,  1S20.  The  proposal  for  the 
adnii^^iiou  of  Mis.-^oiiri,  w:is  r.rlfally  coupled  with  a  pro- 
posal fir  the  adniisi^oa  of  Maine,  a  free  state.  It  was  con- 
tended tliat  the  one  was  an  equitable  balance  for  the  other. 
But  this  plea  did  not  satisfv  the  North.  The  "compromise'' 
con.sislod  in  the  introduction  of  a  proviaion  that  in  the  future 
admission  of  Pl:ite.<  from  the  residue  of  that  territory,  the 
line  of  division  between  slavery  and  freedom  should  be  the 
jKirallelof  SO-' 30'  Xorth  latitude,  the  northern  .side  of  that 
line  being  appropriated  to  freedom.  This  proposal  was  resisted 
manfully  for  a  time,  but  under  a  threat  of  dissolving  the 
Union,  it  was  earried  by  a  small  majority  in  the  ITouse.  But 
the  vote  (l.sing  the  cnndilions  of  the  future  adniiission  of  a 
Slate  could  not  bind  a  future  Congress,  so  that  the  "compro- 
mise," as  usual,  gave   the  South  .ill,  and  the  North  nothing. 

Four  new  slave  states  froni  our  original  territory,  four 
more  from  territory  acquired  by  purchase,  and  one  from  an- 
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nexatioD,  make  nine  added  in  all,  to  the  dominion  of  slavery, 
and  to  the  strength  of  the  Slave  Power. 

It  is  proper  to  record  here,  the  instances  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion of  an  opposite  character. 

By  the  7th  section  of  the  act  organizing  a  Territorial  Government  for 
Mississippi,  passed  in  1798,*  the  importation  of  slaves  into  said  Territory 
from  any  place  without  the  United  States,  was  prohibited  under  severe 
penalties.  This  was  ten  years  before  Congress  had  the  power,  under  the 
Constitution,  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  States. — Speech 
pf  Mr.  Bingham,  of  Michigan,  in  Congress,  June  4,  1850,  Nai,  Era, 
July  18. 

This  was  under  the  administration  of  John  Adams. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1800,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  organization  of  a 
territorial  Government  for  Indiana,  and  slavery  expressly  prohibited  therein. 

This  act  was  approved  by  John  Adams. 

January  11,  1805,  the  northern  part  of  Indiana  was  erected  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  Michigan,  and  slavery  prohibited,  February  3,  1809,  the  Terri- 
tory of  Illinois  was  established,  with  the  like  prohibition  as  to  slavery. 
These  two  latter  acts  received  the  approval  and  signature  of  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1930,  Wisconsin  was  organized  as  a  Territory, 
and  slavery  prohibited  within  its  limits.  This  act  was  approved  by  General 
Jackson. 

The  Territory  of  Iowa  was  established  by  act  of  Congress  of  the  12th 
of  June,  1838,  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren ;  and  here  also 
was  slavery  prohibited. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1848,  the  Territory  of  Oregon  was  organized, 
which  contained  the  same  provision  in  the  memorable  and  time-honored 
words,  "  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  therein, 
except  for  the  punishment  of  crime." — lb. 

This  was  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Polk. 

These  acts  concerning  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa 
and  Oregon,  were  only  in  pursuance  of  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,  yet  they  are  so  many  attestations  to  the  Constitution- 

•  This  territory,  organized  in  1798,  comprised  only  a  region  of  country  ceded  by 
Bbath  Carolinii,  but  was  nftcrwards,  in  1804,  enlarged,  (k>  as  to  inclndo  a  part  of  tht 
ooontry  cciiod  by  Georgia  in  1302,  as  stated  by  Hon.  S.  P.  Chafto,  in  his  speech 
before  quoted.  Thi?  statement  will  explain  an  apparent,  but  not  real  discrepanoy 
in  dates,  in  tbu  two  quotations. 

IG 
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alitj  or  tbat  measure,  and  ihe  consequent  ^uw  of  Cougns 
to  prohibit  slarerjf  ia  the  Territories  of  the  Uaited  Statfis. 

The  same  priiK^ple  was  likewise  involved,  and  recognized, 
in  the  act,  before  noticed,  for  aotliorizing  the  admis:uon  of 
Missouri,  ia  1820,  containing,  as  it  did,  a  clause  "toprvhifnl 
tlavery  in  certain  lirnlories,"  that  is,  io  all  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase Xoith  of  36"  30'  North  lautude. 

And  there  bad  been  a  previous  recognition  of  that  princi- 
ple, in  its  application  to  a  part  of  the  same  purchase. 

By  Lhe  act  of  Ihe  2Glh  o(  ftlarch.  1S<M,  Hut  put  of  Louisiana  south  ot 
the  Territory  of  Mississippi  was  organiied  inljj  a  Territorial  Goteimnent, 
|jy  the  i\3.aic  of  Orleaos.  Bt  thia  act,  the  importation  into  said  Territory 
of  blares  from  abroad  was  probibited,  and  also  the  importation  of  any  tlave 
from  H  L;hiD  Ibo  United  Slalea  who  should  have  been  broaght  into  the 
country  since  the  1st  of  May,  1798,  or  uho  should  thereafter  be  btDUghl 
ipto  the  United  States.  It  further  provided  thil  no  sTave  should  he  brought 
into  said  Territory,  except  by  a  ciuirn  of  lhe  fnited  Slates,  «hii  slinuld 
remove  there  fur  aclual  settlement,  and  who  should  at  iho  time  be  lhe  inrui 
fide  owner  of  sucli  slave  ;  thus  direjlTy  iritcrJicliiiR  tiie  domcatii;  as  well  as 
the  foreinn  slave  trade  in  this  Territory  of  Orleans.  This  aet  was  ap- 
proved by  JclTerson. —  Spccrli  ••/  Mr,  Binglum. 

"Wiic?!  President  Monroe  was  about  to  give  his  signature 
to  the  Missouri  act  of  1520,  he  required  eacli  member  of  bis 
Cabinet,  (llic  Heads  of  Dcparlmcnts  and  Attorney  General,) 
to  give  tlicir  opinions  in  writing,  on  the  questions  wlicther 
the  act  was  consistent  wiili  tlic  Constitution,  aurl  whether 
"Congress  has  a  ri^iit,  undtT  thu  powers  vesti'd  in  it,  by  the 
Constitution,  to  make  a  regulation  prohibiting  slavery  in  a 
Territory'?"  All  the  mcinbcrs  of  the  Cabinet,  including  the 
late  John  C.  C;dhoun  and  Jolin  Quincy  Adams,  gave  written 
answers  in  the  nfrirmativc.  This  is  proved  by  the  diitry  of 
J.  Q.  Adams.— .S;.e  Speech  o;  T.  If.  Bcnivn,  at  .JelTorson  City, 
Mo.,  May  20,  ISiO,  in  New  York  Eveinng  Post,  June  14, 
1849. 

The  Federal  Government,  then,  in  establishing  and  foster- 
ing slavery  in  the  Territories,  lias  done  so  willi  lite  full  hiotu- 
h^ge  of  lU  Consiilulional  pmrer  lo  proliilil  it.  The  moral  and 
political  responsibility,  therefore,  rests  upon  it. 
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Another  tnrcnmstance  connected  with  tlie  admisaion  of  Mia- 
voori  deserves  notice. 

The  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  people  of  Misaonri  to 
form  a  Constitution,  preparatory  to  admiEsion,  vos  passed  in 
March,  1820.  The  State  Constitution,  preseoted  at  the  next 
Oongrcsfl,  contained  a  clause  "  to  prevent  free  vegroea  and  mu- 
hMoet  from  coming  to  and  aetUmg  m  this  iStale,  under  any  pre- 
text uaAofatwr."  As  this  provision  was  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which  secures  "  to  the  citizens 
of  eaeh  state  all  the  rights  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the 
leverol  states,"  (many  of  the  states  having  colored  citizens)  Con- 
greas  passed  an  act,  in  March,  1821,  authorizing  the  President 
to  admit  Missouri,  on  condition  that  siud  clause  should  not  be 
80  construed  as  to  exclude  citizens  of  any  other  States.  Mia- 
■onri  complied  with  the  conditions,  and  by  proclamation  of 
the  President,  was  admitted,  August  10,  1821.  [See  Speech 
of  T.  H.  Benton,  at  Jefferson  City,  May  26,  1849.] 

This  instance  of  the  supervision  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, over  the  Constitution  of  a  State  asking  admission,  and 
in  a  point  touching  the  rights  of  "negroes  and  mulattoet," 
involves  important  principles,  and  may  be  of  use  as  a  prece- 
dent, hereaf^r. 

QOYBRNMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  DISTRICT. 

.  The  District  of  Columbia  is  under  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government.  In  another  connection  we 
have  shown  how  that  Government  was  adminiatei'cd  at  the 
beginning,  and  so  far  as  the  condition  of  things  there  could 
be  u-aced  directly  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  1780.  We  then 
'  Baw/rM  colored  citizens,  on  suspicion  of  being  fugitives  from 
ilaveryi  thrown  into  jmI,  and  then  sold  into  slavery  with  their 
posterity  forever,  for  the  payment  of  their  jail  fees — the  ex- 
penses of  their  causeless  arrest !  We  will  now  look  again  at 
tiie  continuance  of  that  enormity,  in  its  oonneotion  with  the 
diymeatic  slave  trade,  systematically  carried  on  in  the  District 
From  a  number  of  causes,  the  Federal  Pistricb  has  beon,  at 
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Bome  periods,  the  principal  slave  mart  in  America.  The 
policy  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  has,  at  times,  farbiddcn  tho 
traders  to  bring  in  slaves  from  other  States,  and  expose  tbem 
for  Bale,  while  the  Federal  District,  under  the  policy  of  d/n- 
gress,  has  been  under  no  such  restriction.  The  fact  that  the 
District  is  the  resort  of  citizens  from  all  the  states,  including 
Senators  and  Representatives,  who  may  desire  to  buy  or  sell 
slaves,  has  given  it  an  advantage  over  other  Blavc  markets, 
which  has  been  eagerly  improved. 

As  early  as  1S02,  the  grand  jury  of  Alexandria  complained 
of  this  troffic  as  a  grievance  demanding  legislative  interfer- 
ence. In  181C,  Judge  Morrell,  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court, 
took  notice  of  the  nuisance,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury 
of  Washington.  The  same  year,  John  Randolph,  of  Virgioia, 
himself  a  slaveholder,  moved,  in  the  House  of  Kcpresenta- 
tivort,  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  "inhuman  and  illegal 
tramc."*  The  Akxandria  Oa~cllc,  of  J iwq  22, 1827,  described, 
in  terms  of  just  abhorrence,  the  scenes  witnessed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  traffic.  In  IS28,  a  petition,  headed  by  Judge 
Craneh,  and  signed  by  more  than  one  thousand  citizens  of 
the  Fedornl  District,  was  presented  to  Congress,  imploring  its 
interrLTOiioo.  In  ISol),  the  Washing/I'm  Sptctalor  described  the 
tradic,  and  exclaimed,  "  AVherc  is  llie  O'Conncll  in  this  Repub- 
lic that  will  jilcad  for  llic  cmaneipation  of  the  District  of 
Columbia?" 

Merchants  of  large  capital  engaged  in  the  lucrative  busi- 
nes.a,  wi[h  their  eslabli-'^h incuts  in  Alexandria  and  Washington 
City,  ami  advertised,  ''('ash  for  five  hundred  negroes,"  with 
M  much  coolness  as  if  they  were  so  many  horsesl  Franklin 
ft  Arinficldi  Alexandria,  J.  W,  Xcal  i  Co,,  Washington,  Wm. 
H,  Williams,  George  Ilcphart,  William  II.  Richards,  &c.,  are 
or  have  been  among  the  number  of  these.  Some  of  them 
have  had  large  prison-houses  built  for  the  purpose  ;  and  some- 

•  TIliB  tr.iHii:  19  doubllcus  ns  "  Ujar  us  .-inv  pari  of  llic  tjstcm.  Henry  Cbj,  in 
liii  bmoiiB  spcoch  in  llio  U.  S.  Soiialu,  in  ISW,  <lcol;ircd  the  iruflli:  iiiiopi.ruWo  from 
the  Uinare  of  ^bvo  property,    llat  hero  no  fiiiJ  Johu  KanJulpb  dctliiriug  itie  traDSo 
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times  the  public  jails,  built  by  money  appropriated  by  Oon- 
grese,  have  been  put  to  the  same  infamb^  use.  Large  vessela 
were  advertieed  and  employed  to  transport  slarea  to  New 
Orleans. 

One  dealer  advertised  for  "anynumberof  young  and  likely 
iicfpx>e8  from  eight  to  forty  years  of  age."  As  a  general  faxA, 
little  or  no  regard  is  paid,  either  in  the  purchase  or  the  sale 
to  the  sanctities  of  the  family  relation,  which,  in  fact,  the  laws 
and  the  usages  of  the  system  do  not  recognize  as  existing  at 
alll  Yet  all  this,  says  Judge  Jay,  is  "in  virtue  ofaiUhority 
delegated  by  Gongress,"  and  he  cites  his  authority. 

"  The  S49th  page  of  the  lans  of  tbe  city  of  WathingtoD,  u  pollated  by 
the  following  enactment,  bearing  date  28th  of  July,  1831  : 

**  For  a  uctMBi  to  trade  or  traffic  in  slaTea,  for  profit,  four  buadred  dol- 
taro." — Jay'i  View,  p.  87. 

The  petitioners  of  1828,  before  mentioned,  including  Judge 
Crancb,  express  themselves  iu  the  following  language: 

"While  the  laws  of  the  United  States  denounce  the  foreign  slave  trade 
as  piracy,  and  punish  with  dealh  those  who  are  found  engaged  in  its  perpe- 
tration, there  exists  in  this  District,  the  scat  of  the  Federal  Government,  a 
dimuttic  slave  trade,  scarcely  less  disgraceful  in  its  character,  and  etin 
HDBi  DiHORALiziica  iM  ITS  iNFLi'ENci.  Thc  pcopIc  are,  without  their  con- 
Mat,  torn  away  from  their  homes ;  husbund  and  wife  are  freqoenlly  sepa- 
lated,  and  sold  into  distant  parts  ;  children  are  taken  from  their  parent*, 
without  regard  to  the  ties  of  nature,  and  thn  inasl  endearing  bonds  of  alTec- 
tioQ  are  broken  forever.  Nor  is  ihii  traffic  conjintd  to  thoso  who  are  legally 
alarea  for  life.  Some  who  are  entitled  to  frkedom,  and  hanv  who  hate 
a  limited  lime  to  serve,  are  sold  into  unconditional  slavery,  and,  awing  to 
tbe  defectiveness  of  out  laws,  they  are  oENEaALLv  carried  out  of  the  Dis- 
trict before  the  necessary  steps  can  be  taken  for  their  release." — "  The 
|ieople  of  the  District  have,  within  themselves,  no  means  of  legiilatiee 
rtdrt*!,  and  we  appeal  to  your  honorable  body  as  the  ONLY  ONE  vested 
hf  the  American  Constitution  with  power  to  relieve  us." 

But  that  "honorable  body" — a  controllingmajority  of  whom 
were  from  the  non-slaveholding  States — found  other  business, 
it  would  seem,  more  to  their  taste,  than  the  granting  of  the 
prayer  of  these  petitioners  I  Yet  this  was  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  northern  President  (John  Quiucy  Adams),  whose 
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power  of  appointment,  aasuredlj,  could  not  have  been  a  rod 
over  the  heads  of  nortbem  aspirants,  as  is  commonly  the  caao. 
Could  there  have  been  a  fear,  arnong  rival  parlisanB,  that  an 
agitation  of  "the  deUcate  question"  might  affect  the  elec- 
tions? 

The  liberties  of  Northern  citizens  are  not  secure  in  the 
Federal  District,  "under  exclusive  jorisdiclion  of  Congress.'* 
In  1835,  Dr.  Reuben  Crandall,  from  the  State  of  New  York, 
was  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  tried  for  his  life,  in  Washington 
City,  for  having  loaned  to  a  white  citizen,  at  hia  own  request, 
a  pamphlet  against  slavery.  In  1850,  Gen.  Wm.  L.  Chaplin, 
from  the  same  State,  was  arrested  by  the  authorities  of  Wash- 
ington City,  on  the  charge  of  a&aisling  fugitives.  While  we 
are  now  writing,  two  citizens  of  free  States,  Messrs,  Drayton 
and  S;iyre,  are  incarcerated  in  the  jails  of  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict, for  the  alleged  crime  of  having  a.ssisted*  certain  citizens 
of  tliat  District  to  emigrate,  in  "jiursuit  of  happiness,"  to 
another  portion  of  the  country,  and  enjoy  "all  the  rights  and 
immunities  of  citizens  in  the"  "States"  of  their  intended 
residence. 

•  Miiro  corrceUv,  pcrliapa,  ne  might  shv,  "Oh  Mispicion  of  liaviiij  intended  to 
Biresl  wiis  mode,  in  ihv  uuffri  ijf  Miiri/Uad,  Ihc  very  SliUo  under  nliose  Iuwb  Ibej 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

FUBTHER  ACTION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT — ^AHBRIOAl 
SLAVE  TRADE — AFRICAN  SLAVE  TRADE. 

Bhlft  tnde  between  the  States,  nndor  jnrisdlction  of  Congress— Its  natnro  ant 
•stent— Testimony  of  T.  J.  Randolph— NUch'  Register— Natchez  Conrier— Vii 
ginia  Times— Virginia  ExporU— U.  S.  Gazette— Prof.  Andrews— Prof.  Dew— C.  I 
Mereer — ^Mr.  Gholston- H.  Clay — Negro  Spccalation  of  1837 — Mi.vsiasippi  Import 
— Nortbem  losses  by  Soathem  bankruptcy — Funds  of  the  Pre»b.  Church — Ship 
BMntn  from  Federal  District — Aett  of  Congress  regulating  the  traffic — Brig  Come 
— Brig  Encomium — The  Enterprise — Negotiations  with  Great  Britain  for  paymen 
ftr  Slaves— Case  of  the  Brig  Creole — of  tlie  Schooner  AmiMtod.  African  Slat 
2V«tf#,  though  abolished,  connived  at — Duplicity  in  Negotiations  with  G.  Britaii 
— Beftisel  to  take  effective  measures  for  suppression — Negotiations  with  Republi 
of  Colombia — Deceptive  Act  declaring  the  trade  piracy — A  plan  of  the  Virgin! 
fl^T»-breeders — Connected  with  the  project  of  Colonization— Notice  of  variou 
Aots  of  Congress  concerning  the  Slave  trade— 1794,  1800,  1803,  1807,  1809,  18U 
1819, 1820 — Allowed  enslavement  by  Louisiana,  of  slaves  known  to  have  boei 
Illegally  imported — The  abuse  founded  on  an  Act  of  Congress — No  instance  o: 
a  slave  trader  being  punished  with  death,  according  to  law.  La  Coste  convicts 
by  Jadge  Story,  but  pardoned  by  President  Monroe. 

The  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  only  a  par 
of  that  detestable  traffic  carried  on  under  the  Federal  juris 
diction.  The  slave  trade  between  the  States  is  under  th< 
Mcm«  jurisdiction,  for  "  Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate  com 
merce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States^ — U,  & 
Chnstitution,  Art.  L,  Sect.  8,  Clause  8.* 


*  The  legtshitive  acts  of  some  of  the  slave  States,  prohibiting,  from  consideration 
of  loeal  policy,  the  importation  of  slaves  from  other  States,  have  been  set  aside,  ii 
we  mistake  not,  by  their  own  courts,  as  nnconstitutional,  on  the  ground  that  th( 
rrgatation  of  inter-State  commerce  devolves  upon  the  Fsderal  and  not  the  Stat 
GoTommeota. 


"5 
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Of  the  nature  and  extent  of  tbat  traffic,  we  will 
few  particulars. 

In  Ihc   legislature  of  Virginia,  in   1833,  Thomas  Jri 
dei;l3rcc)  thit  "  the  Stale  bad  been   converted  iolo  one  gmnd  jtsTiACKnia. 
vliere  men  are  reared  fur  the  market,  like  oxen  Tor  the  ehainhles." 

Comparing  the  foreign  with  the  domestic  slave  tnidu,  ho 


"Ttie  African  trader  recelTes  Ihc  alare,  a  slrsngcr  in  aspeet,  language, 
and  manners,  fram  llie  merchant  who  broiiglit  him  from  the  inleririr.  But 
htrt,  sir,  inJiriduals  whom  the  master  has  known  from  infancy,  wlion  lie  hai 
seen  sporting  in  the  innocent  gambols  of  childhood,  vrho  haie  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  up  to  him  for  protecLion,  he  tears  frou  tiis  HOTHtn'a  ar»s, 
and  sends  into  a  strange  country,  among  a  strange  poople,  subject  to  cruel 
[osk-maBlera.     In  my  opinion,  it  is  much  worse." — A.  S.  Lecturer, 

No  historian  need  seek  a  higher  authority  for  his  statements 

than  the  "  Register"  of  t!ic  late  Ilczekiali  Niles,  of  Baltimore, 
and,  indeed,  few  bonks  of  history  arc  equally  authentic  and 
trustworthy.     Hear  Mr.  Xilcs  : 

"  Dealing  in  slaves  has  become  a  large  rlsivess.  Eatablisbments  are 
made,  at  several  places  in  Maryland  and  Vir^iiiij,  at  wliii'li  tboy  arc  sold 
liko  cattle.  These  places  of  depoail  arc  slronply  hnilt,  and  well  supjdied 
with  iron  thumb-screws  and  gags,  and  ornanienled  with  eiiw-skins,  and  other 
whips,  oftentimes  bliioily." — Miles'  Rej;i'lcr,  Vol.  XXXV..  p.   I. 

"  According  to  New  Orleans  papers,  there  ivere  imported  into  that  port 
DURING  THE  WEEK  cuuimeneing  (III  tln^  lOlh  ult.,f[oni  all  ports  oflbc  United 
States,  371  slaves,  principally  iVom  Virgjnia."— W.,  (1,-t.  •::•>,  1H31. 

"  II  was  slated  in  the  Xaldic:  ('Mirkr  th:il  during  the  year  1836  no  less 
(han  two  hiindred  and  lifiy  llmusand  slaves  were  earried  intu  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  .Vrkansas." — Sundcr!a:id'.<  A.  .S,  .Vjiiriu/,  p.  U7 ; 
also  .4fi.   llrporl  Am.  A.  S\  Snc.  1837. 

At  an  average  price  of  ijiSOO,  this  would  anioiiiit  to  one 
hundrc<l  and  fifty  millions  of  duJhir.^.  Tlii.s  w:is  a  year  of 
unprecedented  activily  in  the  doincstic  slave  (raJe, 

The  Virginia  'I'tiii--^  pro[)oscd  IJiat  ihc  hanking  capital  of 
the  State  he  increa.scd,  from  the  money  brout;ht  into  the  State 
from  tlic  s,tle  of  slaves.     The  editor  said  : 

"We  have  heard  intelligent  men  eslimate  tlie  number  of  i-l.ivra  exported 
from  Virginia  within  tlie  last  twelve  nuinllis  alliJO, 000,  fui-h  slave  averaging 
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St  leut  SOOff— iDiking  an  tggtegate  of  $79,000,000.  Of  the  number  of 
■Ure*  exported,  not  more  than  one-third  have  been  sold  (the  others  having 
b«en  cuiied  by  their  owacrs  who  hsTs  remured),  which  wiiulJ  leave  in  tbe 
SUI«  the  sum  of  SS4,OO0,O00  arising  from  the  sale  of  slaves."* — ^n.  Rep. 
Am,  A.  S.  Soc.,lB37. 

In  January,  1840,  a  correspondent  of  tKe  U,  S.  Oazelte,-viho 
ingned  "Spectator,"  and  whose  accuracy  the  editor  vouched 
for,  gave  an  account  of  the  speculations  in  negroes  in  1835-6 
aod  '37,  in  which  he  s^d : 

"  In  three  yean  the  slave  population  of  Mississippi  increased  from  70,000 
to  160,000  slaves,  at  an  average  cost  of  at  least  SIOOO  each,  making  the 
debt,  for  slaves  alone,  in  three  years,  svrcU  to  S90,000,000."t — A.  S, 
AliMnae,  lB4e. 


*  Tbe  winding  op  of  Ibe  business,  however,  left  litlte  to  increnae  the  capital  of 
the  Virginia  biuikii.  Tho  alavD  tmd«ra  sud  Southern  purcliowri  awiiidlcd  the  Vir- 
giaiims  oat  of  a  largo  port  of  it.  The  courts  vt  Miiuiuippi,  under  llieir  Slute  luws, 
decided  that  tlie  itiiportntioiis  into  that  Slate  lind  been  illrgal,  and  >o  llio  Mii>aiulppi 
pnrcbBfer  on  credit  got  hie  supply  of  sluvcs  fur  nothing '.  Virginia  took  the  iniult 
Tery  quietly,  wilbouta  cinglo  tlircuC  of  "diiisolvjng  tho  I'liion,"  and  iiudD  nuipig 
Rprisnlt,  bj  eirclching  her  nov  EvoUcn  creilil,  in  lavihli  c>:|ri:diiiiiri',  lu  i^iullc 
tbe  unooDt,  vitb  tbe  dongb-face  mercliaiits  and  btuikoni  of  Pliiludclpliin  and  Ngir 
York,  for  which  she  paid  them  less  Ihiin  ten  ccnta  on  u  doltur,  in  return  Tor  their 
pro-slavery  rioti  and  tlie  burning  of  PcnnBjIvniiiu  EIoll  I  Such  nre  the  giiiuE  of  tlie 
Ticked,  aud  auch  nro  Ibcir  friand.iiiipa !  Whether  the  Virginian  baiikrnptcv,  ut  Ilio 
tiuiB  of  Ibis  reaction,  wiis  artiBciiil  or  inoviliible — n  (jncation  once  moulod— Iho  ioHS 
to  the  North  vu  the  same.  The  treasury  of  the  wliulo  conspiracy,  indeed,  North- 
ern and  Soathern,  was  "a  bog  nlth  holca,"a9  oen  liie  Trustees  uf  the  I'n^abylcriou 
Church  foand,  to  their  coat,    [^ec  next  note.] 

t  Hereby  bang  some  other  thriliing  items  of  bbtory.  This  nc^re  Rpeculotion, 
(rowing  out  of  or  connected  with  a  ]>revioii9  cotton  apeculution,  Itad  ita  rtaetion, 
iuvolving  the  negro  iinjiortiiig  und  uc^ro  raiding  Suites,  together  villi  tlic  principal 
Korthero  commerciui  and  munufiicturing  cities  IhiiC  trade  witli  llie  South,  in  a  gen- 
«ral  and  overn helming  bankrHptcy,  in  vliich  nil  concerned,  aetpl  tht  ilace  traJirt, 
■bared  together.  Tlie  slurs  pureboaers  Eiiled,  and  the  ilictrt  socnred  Ihcmsclvea 
by  ■'  deeds  in  trust  and  mor^nges  upon  nearly  Ihc  whole  properly  of  tlic  State  of 
liiiaisuppi."  (In  other  Statea,  simitar  0|>eratiDna  were  witnessed.)  Tlio  ptnnlcra 
Suled,  the  Southern  banka  f^lcd,  the  Southern  merchants  fuilcd,  their  Phil udvl phi* 
and  New  York  creditors  fiiited.  New  York  City  atone  lost  about  one  Iiuodred 
miniou*  of  dollars,  Ihc  little  manufacturing  town  Of  Newark,  N.  J.,  five  milliou*, 
■nd  so  on '.  Capilaliats  all  over  the  cuunlry  lost  by  ibc  Southern  banks,  which  had 
oflbrBd  a  bribe  of  high  interest  for  fundit  wherewith  to  ficililnle  this  di-lectable 
"commerce  imong  the  several  States!"  Among  tbe  rest,  and  richly  deserving  It, 
^m  "Uu  Gtatrat  Antmblj,  uf  i/ii  PrabgUriaa  Ckurd,"  whose  fiiiid»,  to  lbs 
•awDnt  of  |94,S33  BS  (a  part  of  it  piously  and  coosdeDtiouiiIy  withdruvru  froui  Iba 
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Such  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  "  commerce  ammtffike  a 
Slak-s,"   which,  by   the  Constitution   of  tlie  United  Statea^*" 

"  Congress  sfiaU  have  poiccr  to  regulate.'"     Not  a  litl'e  of  it  was 
carried  on,  under  its  own  eye,  in  tlie  Ftderal  District,  llie 
slaves  being  brought  in  there  for  sale  and  sliipment  from  thaj 
adjoining  States.  J 

■'  Franklin  and  Armfield.  (Aleiandrii,  D.  C.)  done,  shipped  to  New  0^ 
lc;ins.  during  Itie  year  1835,  sceurding  to  their  oM-n  sUtcnienE,  not  less  than 
a  lliduaaiid  slaves.  They  owned  brigs  of  about  160  to  QOO  tona  burthen, 
running  r^guUiljf,  ever;  Iliirtj  days,  during  the  trading  ECaEnn.  to  New 
Oileans,  and  carryiDg  about  one  slave  to  the  lon."~SunJcrfanif  j  A.  S. 
Manual,  p.  113. 

PiiiresBur  Andrews,  in  liis  work  cin  "  the  domestic  slave  trade,"  repeals  > 
concrrsuliunhehad  with  a  slave  trader  on  board  a  steamboat  in  the  Patomac, 
(isas),  in  which  the  trader  inforraed  him,  "  children  friim  one  to  eighteen 
mimlha  old  are  now  worth  about  one  hundred  dollara." — Page  117. 

Prrifi'ssnr  Dew.  afterward  Presidpnt  of  William  and  Mary  rollege.  in  hii 
rcvipw  of  the  debates  on  slavery  in  the  Virginia  I.Pgislatiire,  lP31-'2.  speak- 
ing of  the  revenue  arising  from  the  diimestic  trade,  says,  "  a  full  equivalent 
being  thus  Itft  in  the  place  of  tlie  slave,  this  immigralion  boeomes  an  advan- 
tage to  the  Ktulr,  and  docs  not  check  the  black  population  as  much  as  at 
first  «c  nii;^ht  imagine,  became  it  furnishes  every  inducement  to  the  master 
to  attend  to  the  negroe.s,  to  encourage  breeding,  and  to  cause  the  greatest 
numher  possihlo  to  ho  raised.  *  *  Virginia  is  in  facta  negro-raising 
Slate  for  ul}icr  Stales." 

Mr.  1  Iharks  Fenl.m  Mercer  asserted  in  the  Virginia  Cinvenlinn,  (lS-29)  ; 
"  The  lahh's  of  the  natural  grow  th  of  the  slave  population  demonstrate,  when 
compared  with  the  inertase  of  its  numbers  in  the  C.immoniveaith  fur  twenty 
years  past,  that  an  annual  revenue  of  not  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  of 


hicli,  on  lh«  cm.<[  of 
•11.  «.inldhuv«l,ccn  "jUiVopj."'  The  Iwllou,  line  of  tlio  t™  of  ll.c  Prcsbjle- 
fhurdi,  hi  Miiy  1SJ3,  nnn  .■sliniiite.l  ul  t'i<,aOS  SS.  Tlip  documentary  state- 
»  ui.iy  be  r.iuiul  Ul  llis  A.  S.  Abnannc,  Xcw  Vorfc,  1S16.  It  tiinn  out  that  ihii 
r'f/-rt  „!~niti-m'  "  to  incrca*e  Ihc  ri'vomies  of  the  Clinrrti"  liiid  U'cn  jjonfl  into 
Licliirc  tlio  cc1i:bmtcd  I'ittsburtr  meeting  of  Ibe  Gcucral  A.«>iCiubly,  in  )S3«,  at 
ti  uiictiuj  the  Truiilets reported  their  doiiiini  in  thin  matter,  fo  the  g-rMt  ediflm- 
a(  tluit  IkhIv,  wIio  must  luivi-  felt  a  duahlf  iiDcrrcst  in  the  aiioplioii,  nt  that  tiaat 
i.if,  ..r  Dr.  Milli.r',1  Rop^rt,  »ud  tli.'  flr.'iihition  of  I>r.  IlodKe'*  hibll™!  iirgu- 
,  h..i1i  ill  f,.>  or  '.f  tlic  "  [iccHliiir  in,.lliution,"  m  n  hich  Ihtir  Churvh  fnuds  vtn 
1  •!••  jitofiiiiNj  <ui|4nyctl!  TiiH«  rri[iklly,  upon  llio  licel.-i  of  recrcnnoy,  trode 
.Hiiour    Tbu.s  thQ  t.'hurcli  guidoa  thu  community,  and  both  full  into  thodiloh, 
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dflhn  )»  dm*ed  fion  the  exportation  of  &  ptrt  of  tbjj  popDlation.** — 1>§- 
iatU,p.9Q. 

Hr.  Gbolaon,  when  in  the  Virginia  Legislature,  leth  Jaeuary,  1831, 
eUmed  the  right  of"  the  owner  of  broad  mara  U>  their  product,  and  of  the 
•wtier  of  hmale  alaTes  to  their  increase ;"  and  added,  ''  the  legal  maxim  of 
*  pwtaB  aequitnr  Tentrem'  is  coeral  with  the  eiistence  of  the  right  of  pro- 
peitj  itself,  and  is  founded  in  wisdom  and  justice.  If  is  on  the  jostiee  and 
JMidsbilitr  of  this  maxim  that  the  master  foregoes  the  service  of  a  feiAale 
date — hu  ber  nursed  and  attended  during  the  period  of  her  gestation,  and 
nUes  the  helpless  infant  offspring.  The  value  of  the  property  juslifiea  tha 
expense  ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  la  mj  that  in  its  iocrcase  consists  much  of 
mr  wealth."  It  is  no  wonder  this  sicnc  gentle.-nan  was  anxious  for  the  an- 
Msation  of  Texas,  declaring  that  "  he  believed  the  acquisition  of  Tcxaa 
wonM  raise  the  price  of  slaves  lirty  per  cent,  at  least." 

Hon.  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  in  1820,  delivered  an  address  before  the 
Keotackj  Colonization  Society.  After  showing  that  when  the  option  ex- 
isted of  employing  free  or  slave  labor,  tha  lirst  was  the  most  pruGtable,  he 
remarked — "  It  is  believed  that  nowhere  in  Ihc  farming  portion  of  the  United 
States  would  slave  labor  be  generally  employed,  if  the  proprietor  were  not 
ttmpted  to  raiie  tlnvei  by  the  high  price  of  the  Southern  market,  which  keep* 
it  np  in  bis  own." 

We  might  go  into  the  details  of  the  Virginia  trade,  and  show  the  barbari- 
lie*  and  loss  of  life  which  attend  it,  but  we  forbear,  and  content  ourselves 
with  notices  of  two  dealers  in  a  single  town  in  South  Carolina.  John 
Wood,  of  Hamburgh  advertised  that  "  he  has  on  hand  a  likely  parcel  of  Vir- 
ginia negroes,  snd  receives  new  supplies  e'icnj  fifteen  days."  John  Davis, 
of  the  same  place,  advertised  for  sale,  from  Virginia,  "  one  hundred  and 
twenty  likely  young  negroes  of  both  bcxps,"  and  among  them  "small  girli 
•aitahle  for  nurses,  and  several  small  bovs  without  theik  hothebs."* 

If  any  one  is  disposed  to  doubt  that  this  slave  trade  between 
the  Statea,  as  well  as  that  from  the  Federal  District,  is  under 
ihe  control,  regulation,  and  supervision  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
mentt  a  few  matiera  of  fact  will  not  only  settle  that  question, 
bat  show  how  this  "  commerce  among  the  several  States"  has 
been  hitherto  "  regulated"  and  protected. 

By  act  of  Congress,  March  2,  1807,  Congress  prohibited  the 
coastwise  slave  trade,  in  vessels  of  under  forty  tons  burthen. 
This  exercise  of  the  power  of  prohibition  shows  that  it  exists, 
uid  that  Congress  is  conscious  of  its  existence.     The  silence  of 

•  CMnrnnnioaUoa  signed  A.  B.,  in  Xaiiimal  Era,  Aug.  S3,  ISSO. 
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the  slnveliolders  and  slave  traders  under  this  exercise  of  that 
power  id  a  sufficient  evidence  that  they  understood  it  to  be 
legitimate  and  constitutional.  And,  undoubtedlj,  the  authority 
to  prohibit  a  traffic,  in  vessels  of  under  forty  tons  burthen,  im- 
plies an  authority  to  prohibit  it  in  vessels  of  over  forty  tons 
burthen.     But  this  is  not  all. 

By  the  same  act,  masters  of  vessels,  of  over  forty  tons  bur- 
then, intending  to  transport  slaves,  are  required  to  make  out 
duplicate  manifests  of  their  human  cargoes,  one  of  which  is  to 
be  deposited  with  the  Collector  of  the  port;  who  ia  to  furnish 
ihc  master  with  a  " permit" — "  aotgobiziN'G  /ii"jii  to  proceed  to 
Uic  port  of  Jeslination /" — See  Jai/'i  View,  p.  90-91, 

Without  this  "permit"  " aulhorizivti"  the  coastwise  slave 
trade,  and  issued  by  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  under  di- 
rections of  a  special  act  of  Congress,  this  species  of  "  commerce 
among  the  scvcnd  Slates"  cannot  be  carried  on  at  all.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  slaver  lo  his  port  of  destination,  lie  must  more- 
over, have  another  "  permit"  from  another  United  Slates'  Col- 
lector, before  he  may  land  a  single  slave.  Thus  notoriously 
is  this  detestable  "commerce  among  tlic  several  Stutes"  di- 
rectly "  AUTUOiiiZEu"  by  the  National  Congress.  And  if  Con- 
gress wi.shcs  to  discontinue  this  policy,  it  has  only  lo  extend 
to  "  vessels  of  forty  tons  burthen"  and  upicaril,  the  prohibition 
of  the  act  of  1S07. 

Instead  of  llus,  the  National  Government  not  only  "per- 
mits" and  "authorizes"  tlic  American  slave  trade,  but  prosti- 
tutes itK  foreign  diplomacy  to  the  shameless  purpose  of  shel- 
tering and  protecting  it,     Tlie  evidences  arc  at  hand. 

In  IS'il  the  brig  Comet,  a  regular  slaver  from  the  Federal 
District  for  New  Orleans  was  wrecked  oil'  the  island  of  Abaco, 
and  the  slaves  carried  into  New  Providence.  In  1S33,  the 
brig  Encomium,  a  slaver  from  Charleston  for  New  Orleans  was 
also  wrecked  near  the  same  place,  and  the  slaves  carried  into 
the  same  port.  In  1835,  the  Knterprise,  another  slavor  from 
the  District  for  Charleston,  was  driven  into  Bermuda  in  dis- 
tress. In  each  of  these  cases,  the  slaves,  instead  of  being 
accounted  cargoes  of  brute  beasts,  were  regarded  by  the  inhab- 
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itanta  and  the  authorities  of  the  British  prcvinccs  as  passen- 
gers— buman  beings — treated  with  hospitditj,  and  suffered  to 
go  where  they  pleased.  They  were  fi-ee^  and  their  pretended 
omers  were  neither  assisted  nor  permitted  to  re-capture  them. 
All  this  was  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  civilized  nations, 
and  with  that  English  Common  Law  upon  which  our  pilgrim 
Others  bad  reposed,  and  which  they  claimed  as  their  heritage. 
Prompt  measures  were,  however,  taken  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  demand  of  the  British  Government  the  market 
value  of  these  cargoes  of  "  Native  Americans  /" 

This  was  under  the  administration  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
Inatructions  on  the  subject  to  our  Minister  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James,  were  sent  from  Washington,  in  1831.  Another 
dispatch  was  forwarded  in  1832,  and  a  third  in  1833.  Fresh 
inatrnctioiis  were  sent  in  1834,  1835,  and  1836.  The  claim 
was  importunately  urged  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  1832, 
as  a  matter  which  "  must  be  brought  to  a  conclusion."  In 
1836,  our  Minister  was  reminded  that  "in  the  present  state 
of  our  diplomatic  relations  wilh  the  Government  of  Ilis  Eri- 
tanic  Majesty,  fie  mosl  immcdiatchj  pressing  of  the  matters 
with  which  the  United  States  Legation  at  London  is  now 
charged,  is  the  claim  of  certain  American  citizens  against 
Great  Britain,  for  a  nitmfer  o/'sfares  wrecked  in  British  Isl- 
ands in  the  Atlantic."  Thus  instructed,  Mr.  Stevenson,  our 
Minister,  in  a  communication  to  Lord  Palmerston,  went  so  far 
aB_to  hint  that  a  further  neglect  to  satisfy  this  demand,  might 
"  possibly  tend  to  disturb  and  weaken  the  kind  and  amicable  reta- 
tana  now  so  happily  subsisting  bciwem  Ike  two  count)-ies." 

In  plain  English,  it  might  involve  the  two  nations  in 
war] 

This  negotiation  was  made  public  by  the  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  call  from  the  Senate,  in  Feb.,  1837,  for  "  a  copy 
of  the  correspondence  with  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
in  relation  to  the  outrage  committed  on  our  flag,"  &o.,  "by 
leiziitff  the  slaves  on  board  the  brig  '  Encomium '  and  '  Enter- 
prise,' engaged  in  the  coasting  tmdc/"  &o.  &o. — See  Jay's  View, 
p.  68-63. 
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"  We,  the  people  of  ihe  United  States,"  are  thus  mnde  to 
support  a.  Minister  in  London,  at  a.  cost  of  nine  thousand 
dollars  outfit,  and  nine  thousand  per  annum  salary,  to  nego- 
tiate matters,  "llie  most  immediatebj  pressing"  of  which  is,  to 
protect  the  American  slave  trade  I  To  do  this  by  demanding 
pay  of  the  British  Government  for  slaves  liberated  by  the 
good  Providence  of  God !  To  demand  this,  as  if  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  and  with  the  implied  threat  of  war! 

AVho,  then,  is  responsible  for  this  infernal  traffic,  if  not  the 
Federal  administrations  who  carry  on  such  negotiations,  and 
the  people  of  the  free  states  who  sustain  them  in  it  by  their 

VOll'S? 

Another  illustration  presents  itaolf  in  the 

CASE  OF  THE  CREOLE:  1 

"Niiv.  7,  ISll,  the  American  lirig  Creole,  bound  from  Richmond,  Ta,, 
10  New  Orleans,  H-iili  a  carco  of  103  siaics,  ivas  seized  liy  19  of  ihc  alavcs, 
atiJ  catried  into  Nassau,  New  Provicicnce,  one  of  llic  Brilisli  West  India 
inlands.  Une  [lassenger  uas  kiHed,  and  tlie  captain  and  a  few  others 
wounded.  Tliu  hIioIc  alTjir  was  raanafred  wMh  a  remarkable  debtee  of 
bravery,  discrctii'n,  and  mercy.  Every  niovcnient  indicated  an  earnest 
dcitirc  (u  do  as  little  miscliicf  as  piissil>!e,  coii^islcnlly  with  securing  their 
own  frctdom.  Tlic  ring-leader,  a  very  !;irgo  and  strong  mulallo,  was 
named  ftladison  Wasliin^'lon.  lie  had  [ircviously  run  away  from  bondage, 
and  staid  in  llie  family  of  Hitam  Wilson,  in  Canada.  Hut  he  grew  home- 
eick  for  liis  wih.,  whom  be  left  a  wlave  in  Virginia;  and  he  delcnnincd  to 
residue  lier  at  all  ba^cards.  lie  went  baek  fur  this  purpose,  and  was  pro- 
bacy cancbl  by  bis  master,  and  snhl  to  New  Orleans  as  a  punishment.  At 
all  cveiiLs,  be  was  next  heard  of.  as  the  hero  of  the  Creole.  It  is  believed 
thtit  bis  bi'loved  nifo  was  wilb  him  on  bo.itd  that  vessel.  The  aiilliorilies 
of  New  Providence  declared  nil  the  slaves  free.  Four  or  five  of  the 
women  (sojiposed  to  he  mistresses  of  the  while  men),  were  al  first  inclined 
to  go  baolk  to  the  United  Stules ;  but  when  the  case  had  been  truly  repre- 
sented to  iheni  hy  Ihe  colored  peo|dc  of  the  island,  tliey  took  their  freedom. 

"Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  Slate,  officially  demanded  of  Great 
Britain  redress  of  tbcse  griernuces,  in  a  style  which  slaveboldcrs  applauded 
to  Ihe  echo."— iV.r.  A.S.  Almanac,  1613. 

Tiiis  was  uiidrr  the  Presidency  of  John  Tyler. 
There  was  still  anot/itr  and  a  jirfviorts  case,  of  a  character 
too  unique  to  admit  of  jippropriulc  classification,  but  which 
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IBB7  M  well  be  relRted,  in  this  place,  as  anywhere  else.  The 
readmess  of  the  Federal  Executive  and  other  officers  of  Gov- 
ernment  to  subserre  the  interests  of  slavery  in  general,  is  here 
■troogly  exhibited,  though,  for  once,  the  Federal  Judiciary 
was  prevailed  upon  to  interpose,  and  prevent  the  consumnuf 
tioD  intended. 

THE  CAPTIVES  OF  THE  AMISTAD. 

"  Neuly  all  these  unrortunate  AfricaTU  came  from  Mendi,  a  countrj  b 
Ae  Utitnde.of  the  GallJnas  Rirer,  and  probably  from  three  to  file  hundred 
ailea  froni  the  Atlantic  Roast.  Their  average  a.se  was  abojt  twenty. 
SoQie  were  as  old  as  thirty  1  and  some  as  young  as  eight  or  nine.  They 
wne  •eiied,  and,  with  many  others,  hunicd  down  to  the  coast  about  the 
last  of  April,  1S39,  and  there,  with  three  or  four  hundred  men  and  boys, 
ud  aboDt  two  hundred  women  and  children,  were  put  on  board  a  slave  ship 
fiir  Ua*ank.  Atler  the  lerribie  "  middle  passage,"  placed  between  dccke, 
wlwre  the  space  is  less  than  three  feet,  they  arrived  at  Havana.  Here 
they  were  put  into  one  of  the  liLrge  pens,  or  prison-houses,  called  Birra- 
eooas,  and  olTered  for  sale.  In  a  fuw  days  Joseph  Ruix  and  Pedro  Monies 
bought  them.  Ruiz  bought  furty-nine,  and  Montcs  bought  the  children, 
three  little  girls.  They  put  them  on  board  the  schooner  Arnistad,  a  coaster, 
for  Puerto  Principe,  Cuba,  a  few  hundred  miles  from  Havana.  When  they 
were  two  or  three  days  out,  they  were  beaten  severely,  threatened  vvjth 
dnth.  Sic.  A  quarrel  look  place.  The  cook  and  captain  were  killed,  and 
two  sailors  fied  in  a  boat.  Cinquez,  the  master-spirit  of  the  whole,  as- 
sumed the  command.  Ho  established  a  strict  government  over  his  coro- 
lades,  and  compelled  Ruiz  and  Monies  to  steer  the  schooner  for  the  rising 
•BD — their  own  native  Africa.  They  did  an  by  day,  hut  in  the  night  they 
deceived  the  Africans,  and  ran  towards  the  United  States, 

"  Id  this  way  they  arrived  on  the  American  coast,  axd  came  tn  anchor 
«ff  Cullodcn  Point,  Long  Island.  Here  some  of  them  landed,  made  pur- 
«basoa  (paying  for  all  they  took),  and  shipped  water,  intending  to  proceed 
Ml  their  passage,  but  they  were  taken  possession  of  by  Lieutenant  Gedney, 
of  the  U.S.  brig  Washington,  and  canied  into  New  London,  Conn.  Judge 
Jndson  bound  them  over  to  (he  Circuit  Court  for  trial,  on  the  chargo  of 
■UKder,  tic, ;  but  Judge  Thompson  decided  that  our  courts  have  no 
Mlgnisance  of  oiTences  cornmitted  on  board  Spanish  vessels  on  the  high 
■SH.  As,  however,  the  vessel,  cargo,  and  Africans  had  been  libelled  by 
Gedney  and  otliers  for  salvage,  it  was  determined  (hat  a  trial  must  take 
placo  ia  tho  District  Court.  It  was  held  in  Janoary,  1840.  Judge  JudsoQ 
dscidad  that  tho  prisoners  were  native  Africans  ;  had  never  been  slaves 
togaUy.    Ha  dismissed  the  libels  widi  costs,  and  decreed  that  the  Africana 
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■hnuli]  be  delitereij  to  Ihe  President  of  tba  United  Stttcx,  U>  Iw  Mnt  baek 
to  Ariii:a.  Bill  our  gavrrnmenl,  on  the  danandiif  Ihe  Sponi)h  minultr,  ap- 
pealed to  the  CirtuU  Court.  This  Couit  w»»  hclJ  in  April,  18*0.  Juifpw 
TJiompsou  lustaiocd  tlic  appeal,  and  as  une  parly  or  the  oilier  would  appeaJ 
to  a  liiglici  tTibunsI,  u-hicbefet  way  he  might  decide,  the  caao  went  up  lo 
the  Supreme  Court  o(  the  United  Stiles  as  a  matter  of  rarm,  Sat  deeiMM, 
in  Januar]-,  1841.  Thus,  Iheso  meE  Hta  nerc  kept  in  anAmerieu  jt3 
eij^hteen  months ! 

'■  Nine  of  the  Africans  died.  They  were  iwlruf  Ipd  daily  hy  benevotent 
persons.  They  maJc  Boine  progress  in  reading  and  speoking  the  English 
language  ;  and  their  conduct  was  very  exemplarj.  Jnlncs  Corey,  »  oatiie 
of  Mcndi,  pioviclciitislly  hrought  to  this  country,  acted  as  interpreter. 

''  President  Van  Burcn,  at  tlie  request  of  the  Spanish  minister,  sent  a 
U.S.  ship  to  New  Ilarcn,  lo  con»ey  the  Africans  lo  Cuba,  to  be  gircn  up 
to  tliD  Spaniard*,  in  cose  Judge  Judson  had  not  decided  as  he  did." 

Al  the  final  ii\u\  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Stales,  llic  Africans  were  relenaed,  and  afterwards  relumed  to 
Africi,  in  company  with  Missionaries,  who  went  to  reside 
ajiioiig  tlicin. 

THE   AFllIC.VN    SL.VVE   TRADE. 

The  I'cilcral  Govcnitnctit  has  neglected  to  take  appropriate 
mca.-iirc.-i  for  snjiprcssing  tlic  African  .slave  tr;i(le,  and  haa 
winked  at  llic  illegal  introduction  of  slaves  into  lliis  country. 
Thoiifih  tliC  Inidc  lias  beoi  interdicted  on  paper,  it  lias  been 
IicrtniLtcd  to  continue  in  practice.  Widlo  the  slave  breeding 
states  liavi',  fiom  motives  of  interest,  desired  earnestly  the 
noniiiipcriatlon  of  slaves  fi'oni  abroad,  the  slave  mmuming 
or  plantiii.^  .-ilates  have,  nevertheless,  persisted  in  the  illicit 
traiTie,  and  the  Kodcral  (rovernment,  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  llie  f.icl,  ha-s,  at  times,  winked  at  its  continuance  ;  and  the 
national  pulicv,  in  regard  to  the  subject,  has  been  .self  contra- 
dictorv  and  unstable.  In  ISll  and  in  ISl 4,  under  tiie  Presi. 
dency  uf  Mr.  Madison,  in  1617,  in  181^,  an.l  ISIO,  undor  Mr. 
Monroe,  oflicial  information  of  the  introduction  of  furcign 
slaves  was  in  [loSKCSsion  of  the  Government,  or  llio  fact  was 
succos.-^ively  nciliccd  b}'  otlieial  functionaries,  as  Colh'ctnrs  of 
Custom.-',  the  Secretary  and  ofiicers  of  the  navy.  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  Attorney  General,  and  Members  of 
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Congress.  Yet,  in  181&,  it  waa  certified  by  Joseph  Noarsa, 
Begialer  of  the  Treasury,  that  the  Department  contained  no 
Moorda  of  any  forfeitures  under  the  Act  of  1807  abolishing 
the  slave  trade  1  He  had,  however,  heard  of  two  recent  for 
fintnres.  It  turned  out  that  one  of  these  cases  was  an  acd- 
dental  capture  of  a  slaver,  that  a  collusive  or  sbam  forfeiture 
of  the  bonds  had  been  enacted,  and  that  the  owners,  master, 
and  supercargo,  were  discharged  I  In  1820,  a  slave  vessel,  the 
Science,  fitted  out  from  New  York,  and  commanded  by  A. 
Lecoste  of  Charleston,  was  captured  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
brought  home,  and  Lacosta  convicted  before  Judge  Story,  but 
pardoned  by  President  Monroe  / — -Jay's  Vieio,  p.  94r-108. 

The  history  of  negotiations  carried  on  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  1823  and 
1824,  under  Mr.  Monroe,  in  connection  with  other  facts,  af- 
fords evidence  of  a  persevering  and  settled  duplicity,  on  the 
part  of  the  American  Government,  in  regard  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  African  Slave  Trade.  By  the  treaty  of  1814,  the 
two  Governments  had  mutually  promised  to  use  their  best  en- 
deavors to  abolish  the  ^'traffic  in  slaves."  Mr. Canning,  British 
Minister  at  Washington,  in  January,  1823,  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  J.  Q.  Adams,  reminding  him  of 
this  treaty,  (which,  by-the-by,  he  had  assisted  to  negotiate,) 
and  calling  on  the  American  Government  to  assent  to  the 
plan  proposed  by  Great  Britain,*  or  suggest  another.  The 
House  of  Representatives,  soon  after,  requested  the  President 
to  negotiate  with  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe  and  America, 
"for  the  effectual  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade,  and  its 
uhimale  denunciation  as  piracy,  under  Ute  htws  of  nations  by  con- 
tent of  tht  civilized  u-orld."  The  President  adopted  this  as  the 
basis  of  his  proposal  to  Mr.  Canning.  Thus  far  all  seemed 
sufficiently  zealous  and  in  earnest.  But,  mark  the  existing 
circumstances  and  the  final  result:  At  this  time  the  British 
law  had  not  made  the  slave  trade  piracy ;  and,  as  it  eould  not 


to  lU*  propcanl  had  bc«ii  roturacJ. 
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be  done  by  treaty,  tbe  action  of  Pnrli.iment  would  be  needed, 

and  might  long  be  delayed  or  wilbheld.  TLe  cffer,  therefore, 
was  less  hazardous.  But  the  British  Minister  made  co  demur, 
and  proceeded  to  propose  a  mutual  right  of  search,  under 
limitations  and  restrictions,  to  detect  slavers.  This  was  t/ie 
practical  point.  But  this  the  American  Government  rf«:?inn^ 
though  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Netherlands,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Sardinia,  have  come  into  the  measure- 
Yet  the  American  Government  renewed  its  proposition,  bj 
authorizing  onr  Minister  in  England  to  conclude  a  treaty,  on 
condition  of  a  legislative  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  as 
PiRACy.  Great  Britain  took  us  at  our  word,  and  accepted 
the  offer.  The  treaty  was  regularly  drawn  up  and  signed  ia 
London,  March  13,  1824,  and  Parliament  passed  a  corres- 
ponding Act,  as  our  government  had  required.  The  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  however,  delayed  to  ratify  the  treaty. 
The  British  Jlinistcr  at  AVashington  remonstrated.  The 
President,  as  in  honor  bound,  urged  the  ratification,  suggest- 
ing, naturally  enough,  that  the  refusal  would  expose  us  to 
"the  charge  of  iVici'jifi^riVy  respecting  the  great  result  of  the 
final  suppression  of  the  slave  trade."  The  Senate,  after  long 
debates,  ratified  the  treaty,  in  a  mutilated  form,  adroitly 
striking  out  certain  words,  thus  destroying  its  efficacy,  giving 
fall  security  to  slavers  while  on  the  coast  of  "  Amcricn,''  and 
also  to  the  traffic  carried  on  in  "charkrcd"  or  hired  vessels, 
&c.  &e. ! 

The  British  Cabinet,  of  course,  refused  to  agree  to  a  sham 
treatv,  but  made  several  attempts  to  accommodate  or  com- 
promise the  matter,  which  our  Government  promptly  declined. 
Negotiations  have  since  been  renewed,  but  tlic  final  answer 
of  the  American  Government  (as  wc  learn  from  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  for  1S36,)  was,  "that  vmlcr  no  comlition,  in  no 
form,  and  icilh  no  rcsiricUon,  v:itl  Ih-:  Uiiikd  SUiles  enter  i'llo  ant/ 
convention,  or  treat//,  or  combined  eijurls  of  ati>/  sort  or  kind,  icilh 
other  nations  for  the  suppression  of  this  Iradi:." — Jafs  View,  pp. 
109  to  118.  Under  whose  administration  this  answer  was 
given,  ia  not  stated  ;  but  it  was  probably  Gen.  Jackson's, 
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A  treaty  similar  to  that  formed  in  London,  T^t  exempting 
the  coast  of  America  &om  its  operation,  had  betn  concluded 
with  the  Republic  of  Oolombia,  in  1824,  but  rejected  by  th« 
United  States  Senate.— 76.  p.  117. 

lu  November,  1825,  the  Colombian  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton, while  inviting  the  United  States  to  send  delegates  to  the 
proposed  Congress  of  Panama,  alluded  to  the  suppression  of 
the  African  slave  trade,  as  an  object  deserving  attention  in 
that  Congress.  The  document  was  submitted  to  the  Senate, 
and  a  committee  of  that  body  made  a  lleport,  16th  January, 
1826,  deprecating,  in  strong  terms,  any  interference  with  the 
Bobject.— 76.  118-119. 

All  this  enables  us  to  appreciate  the  pretense  of  desiring 
to  make  the  African  slave  trade  piracy  1  Or,  if  the  Cabinet 
and  House  of  Representatives  were  honest  in  that  measure, 
it  betrays  a  difFerent  state  of  feeling  in  the  Senate, 

The  zeal  shown  by  the  Government  for  suppressing  the 
African  slave  trade,  and  declaring  it  piracy,  in  1817,  1819, 
1822,  &c.,  has,  however,  a  ready  solution.  It  was  urged  on 
by  the  Virginia  slave  breedeis,  intent  upon  monopolizing  the 
market  of  tlic  planting  states  to  themselves.  "Piracy  in  Af- 
rica, and _proleclion  in  America,^'  would  have  been  the  appro- 
priate motto  on  their  escutcheon  !  A  protective  tariff,  in  favor 
of  home  products,  of  which  the  prohibitory  tax  was  to  be  the 
baiter  1  A  beautiful  harmony  among  the  successors  of  the 
"Patriarchs  1"  The  rising  sentiment  of  the  civilized  world 
against  the  slave  trade,  was  surreptitiously  subsidized  to  sub- 
serve the  interests  of  the  slave  breeders  for  the  southern 
market  J 

Very  naturally  did  such  a  zeal  against  the  African  slave 
trade  connect  itself  with  the  Virginian  project  of  colonizing 
their  free  blacks  in  Africa !  Quite  conveniently  were  the 
measures  for  suppressing  the  African  slave  trade  connected 
with  measures,  much  more  ellicient,  for  assisting  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  and  the  former  made  a  cover  and  pretext  for  the 
latter,  at  the  expense  of  the  National  Government,  and  with 
Utia  seroblance  of  philanthropy.    But  if  the  Act  making  the 
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Blave  trade  piracy,  can  be  readily  hannoniscd  with  Uie  poliojr 
of  Virginia,  it  is  not  us  readily  reconciled  with  the  refusal  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  year  prcvions,  and  ever  after- 
wards, to  co-opcratc  with  other  nations  in  any  ef&cient  efforts 
for  suppressing  it. — See  Jay's  View,  p.  103-109. 

Il  may  be  in  place,  here,  to  note  down  a  few  brief  memo- 
randa of  the  Acts  of  the  Federal  Government,  against  the 
foreign  slave  trade. 

By  act  of  1794,  March  22,  Congress  prohibited,  under  for- 
feitures and  fine?,  the  building  or  equipping  of  any  vessels  in 
the  United  States,  for  carrying  on  the  traffic  in  slaves  to  .ist 
FOREIGN  COUNTRY. — In^ersoWa  Abn'JgnUMt,  670.     SUvud,  loS. 

By  act  of  May  10,  1800,  it  was  made  unlawful  to  be  con- 
cerned or  employed  in  the  transportation  of  slavee  from  one 
foreign  country  to  another,  on  pain  of  forfeitures,  fines,  and  im- 
prisonmsnt  not  exceeding  two  years. —  Ih.  672-3.  Stroud, 
158-9. 

By  act  of  February  28,  1803,  Congress,  in  behalf  of  the 
Federal  Government,  co-operated  with  such  of  the  Siates  as 
had  already  prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves,  assisting 
them  in  carrying  into  cfi'cct  such  laws. — Stroud,  159, 

By  act  of  Congress,  March  2, 1807,  the  importation  of  slaves 
from  abroad  was  utterly  prohibited  after  January  1,  1608,* 


•  One  provbioii  of  Uii*  iid,  pruLibUiiiK  llie  Iraii^iwrlution  of  slaves  from  ono  port 
to  UDolhvr,  ill  ocrtaiu  vcsmIh,  cxcilcd  llio  jonloiiity  of  Jolin  Kiindolpli,  of  Konnokc, 
who,  tliG  iliiy  sftor  it*  pviago,  lliou^lit  lie  naw  in  U  Mmictbiiig  hoftila  to  the  <lomcitU 
■Isva  tnirje,  iinil  braii<;1it  forward  a  siipplcinciitarf  bill  to  nvcrt  tlic  dun^i^r. 

"  Sir,"  said  lie,  "  we  may  my  wliat  we  iileii»c  nboiil  alicti  nnd  »«dilioii  Iotts,  but 
Ibis  liiir,  ill  my  opinion,  is  llic  most  /r!y!itfal,  tbe  most  afvminablc  tliaC  was  ever 
puMd  I  If  tills  law  went  into  opcnilioii,  uiilesa  tlic  owners  of  nliivea  were  iwlecp, 
protexl!'  would  be  sent  Sf^alnKt  it  fWmi  vver;-  Slate  soutli  of  tiic  Polonine.  As  well 
miglit  tlicy  pud*  n  luw  proliiliitinj  llie  transportalion  of  slaves  in  wnaons.  He 
doubted  whether  llicy  would  ever  kfc  nnallier  Siuitlicrn  dcleffiite  on  that  floor.  Fur 
ODC,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying— if  Ilio  ['ouitlilnlion  ia  to  be  vioUitcd,  if  i)ie 
CDterini;  wedge  is  to  bu  driven,  lit  ui  unJi-  nnd  yo  him'." 

Old  Mr.  Sinylie  answered  Mm  :  "  The  ^pmlcmi-n  from  Virijinia  k^iv*  be  will  not 
Iraat  Congress,  nnd  talks  of  the  Bonllicrn  Suites  seccdinj,' from  ilic  Uiiio.i.     If  ihcj 
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Jadge  Stroud  has  elaborately  and  clearly  pointed  oot  ths 
discrepancies  of  tbis  act,  according  to  which,  "  the  negro, 
though  ilUgalli/  imported,  yet,  if  so  directed  by  tbo  Sate  Leg- 
islatures, he  and  his  offspring  sJiould  be  absolute  slaves,"  "The 
Ije^slature  of  Louisiana  was  not  tardy  in  improving  the  prw^ 
ieges  thus  preposterously  conferred  by  Congress."  By  act  of 
March  20, 1809,  all  slaves  imported,  in  violation  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  1808,  were  directed  "  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
tbe  treasurer  oftiie  territory,  to  be  afterwards  disposed  of  as  the 
legislature  should  think  properl'' — Stroud,  pp.  159 — 162, 1  Mar- 
tin's  Digest.  664.  "North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  respectively, 
adopted  a  similar  law,  tbe  former  in  1816. — HaywarcCa  Man- 
valt  646  et  seq:  the  latter  in  IQll—Prinet's  Digest,  463."  The 
act  of  Georgia,  however,  authori^d  the  Governor  to  hand 
them  over  to  the  Colonization  Society,  on  payment  of  ex- 
penses, ic. ! — Stroud,  p.  162. 

By  the  act  of  April  20,  1818,  more  severe  penalties  were 
imposed  upon  the  prosecution  of  the  slave  trade,  but  "re- 
enacting  the  odious  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  1807,  and 
reeognizitig  the  laws  of  the  several  state  legislatures  on  the 
subject,  which  have  just  been  commented  upon." — ^roud,  p. 
163 ;  IngersolCs  Ahridgmenl,  680. 

By  act  of  March  2,  1819,  the  President  was  empowered  to 
employ  the  Navy  for  the  suppression  of  the  traffic,  also  to 
provide  for  keeping  and  supporting  the  slaves  re-captured, 
and  remove  them  out  of  the  United  States,  and  finally  repeal- 
ing the  obnoxious  provisions  of  the/or.ner  acta  which  author- 
ized their  enslavement  by  the  state  governments. 

By  act  of  May  15,  1820,  (a  few  weeks  after  the  infamous 
Missouri  compromise,  and  by  the  same  Congress,)  the  African 
slave  trade  was  made  piratical/     "But  laws  do  not  execute 


Thbi  accoaat  is  taken  from  the  Proridtntt  OauUe,  of  Jul;,  1B20,  now  b«rara  of. 
In  wbicli  (dorin;  ths  poJilicil  control  in  Kbods  latocd,  ^wing  oat  of  tb«  Hiuonii 
qocMion)  it  n-u  "  copied  from  ■  iiciragiiiper  prioted  ia  tbe  year  ISOT." 


the 
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themselvesi  and  if  anj  slave  trader  has  suffored  death  ia  the 
United  States,  as  a  pirate,  wc  confess  our  ignorance  of 
iact."— ./ay'j  Viiw,  p.  108. 

Notwithstanding  this  repeal,  the  Slate  of  Alabsma,  Jan. 
1823,  passed  "an  act  to  carrif  iiilo  tffhcl  the  laws  of  the  ITniled 
Statea,  prohibiting  the  slave  trade,"  in  which — with  singular 
eflVontery — "  the  laws  of  the  United  States  "  on  the  subject, 
were  grosslj  violated,  bj  authorizing  the  Governor  to  *fW,  /or 
the  beuefit  of  the  stale,  all  persons  ofcohr  tcho  should  be  brought 
into  Ike  state  contrary  to  the  laws  d/  the  United  Sates  prohtbiling 
OiC  daoe  trade  !!  .'—See  Ihidinan's  DyesL,  643;  Stroud,  164. 

"The  laws  of  the  United  Stales,"  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution,  are  "the  sopreme  law  of  the  land;  and  the 
judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing,"-—  U.  S.  Co}is(i!"ti'jji,  Art.  V.  And  3-et  we  know  of 
no  action  of  tlie  Federal  authorities,  or  of  the  courts  of  Ala- 
bamn,  for  setting  aside  this  open  and  flagrant  insult  to  a  law 
of  Congress  by  a  state  legislature. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Federal  Government  puts  down  the  Af- 
rican slave  trade  by  calHiij  it  "  pirvnj." 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

FURTHER  ACTION  OF  THB  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. — CONTIN- 
UED 3UBSKKVIESCY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DIPLOMACf  TO  TH« 
DEMANDS  OF  THE  SLAVEHOLDERS. 

Nf gaUitions  with  Grest  Brilnln  *uil  Mexico  far  the  nurrendcriog  of  ragitive  >tav«a — 
CorapiiDutian  obtained  of  Great  Britain  for  BlnTes  enptiirod— Negotiutiana  wllli 
Bpnin  and  the  fiouth  AmcrlRin  Ilepublica,  to  prevent  emoDclpMion  in  Calw — 
ThRBt  of  praventiug  it  by  lone  of  anns. 

We  have  already  seen  the  corps  diplomatic  employed  at  the 
national  expense  (both  of  money  and  honor)  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  American  domestic  slave  trade,  and  in  shameful 
evasion  of  the  admitted  obligation  of  assisting  to  Buppresa 
the  African  slave  trade.  But  this  is  not  the  only  vile  servica 
to  which  the  diplomacy  of  the  nation  has  been  subjected  by 
the  slave  po^ver. 

The  Federal  Government  has  negotiated  with  Great  Britain 
and  with  Mexico,  for  the  surreiidry  of  fugitive  slaves,  and 
has  actually  obtained  compensation  from  Great  Britain  for 
slaves  captured  in  war,  or  taking  refuge  on  board  their  armed 


During  the  last  British  war,  American  slaves  sometimes 
absconded,  and  took  refuge  on  board  the  armed  vessels  of  the 
enemy.  Slaves  were  also  captured,  at  times,  and  carried  oSl 
In  negotiating  the  treaty  of  peace,  this  matter  was  not  for- 
gotten. Our  Commissioners  atGlient,  (Messrs.  Clay,  Bayard, 
Russell,  Gallatin,  nnd  John  Quincy  Adams,)  were  carefully 
instructed  by  Mr.  Monroe,  then  Secretary  of  State,  under  Mr. 
Madison,  to  "insist"  upon  the  return  of  the  slaves  taken 
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om  the  soiilliern  states,  or  full  payment  for  their  value. 
droiily  did  tlio  Commissioners  fulfil  their  trust  thai  they  n 
>n\y  (jbtiiined  compensation  for  the  slaves  captured,  but  &l34^4 
M  ultimately  settled)  for  those  who  had  absconded  to  tbo  Tev>l 
sels  of  Brit:iin.     The  application  of  the  treaty  to  the  case  of  -f 
the  kuicr,  was  contested  by  the  British  Cabinet.    The  deoisiooi.l 
was  referred  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who,  in  1S18,  dccidai" 
in  favor  of  the  American  claim,   which,  at  length,  in  1838; 
was   liquidated,  with  interest,   amounting   to  one  million  tu» 
hundred  ami  four  ihousand  dollars. — Jar/'s    Vieirf,  pp.  53-58. 

Tliua,  though  the  treaty  of  peace  did  tiot  contain  a  bio- 
gle  stipulation  for  securing  eiliier  one  of  the  objects  for  which 
America  had  ostensibly  declared  the  war,  ("  free  trade,  sailors' 
rights,"  (Sic.,)  jet  it  did  contain  ample  and  even  exorbitant 
remuneration  for  fugiliic  slavts.  On  tiiis  issue,  during  the 
negotiation,  was  suspended  the  question  of  peace  or  COB*^ 
tinned  war  ! 

Another  negotiation  with  Great  Britain,  concerning  fti^« 
tive  slaves,  took  place  under  the  administration  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Henry  Clay  being  then  Secretary  of  State, 
and  had  special  reference  to  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
Canada.  The  House  of  lieprcscntatives.  May  10,  1828, 
requested  the  President  to  open  a  negotiation  with  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  for  the  surrcndry  of  these  fugitives.  At 
the  next  session,  the  House  called  on  the  President  to  inform 
them  of  the  result.  "The  President  immediately  submitted 
a  mass  of  documents  to  the  House,  from  which  it  appeared" 
(says  Mr.  Jay,)  "that  the  iieal  of  the  Kxecutivc  in  behalf 
of  'the  peculiar  institution'  had  tintieipnkd  the  wishes  of  the 
Legislature.  Two  years  h'Jhv  the  interference  of  the  House, 
viz:  on  the  lOtli  of  June,  lS-26,  Mr.  Clay,  Secretary  of  State, 
had  instructed  Mr.  Gallatin,  American  minister  in  London, 
topropo-sc  a  stipulation  for  'amutual  surrcndry  of  all  persons 
held  to  service  or  labor,  under  the  laws  of  cither  party  who 
escape  into  the  territories  of  the  other.'"  Mr.  Clay  dwelt  on 
the  number  of  fugitive  slaves  in  Cunad.i,  and  .'^nggeMcd  the 
benefits,  to  West  India  pknlcrs,  from  such  a  stipulation.     In 
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Vebro&rj,  1827,  the  subject  was  again  urged  upon  Mr.  Oolla- 
tio,  informing  him  that  a  eicnilar  treaty  had  just  been  nego- 
tiated with  Moxico.  In  July,  the  British  minister  declined 
the  proposal.  Mr.  Barbour,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Gallatin, 
was  directed  to  renew  the  application.  He  did  so,  but  woa 
answered  promptly  by  the  British  minister,  that  the  "  law  of 
Parliament  gave  freedom  to  every  slave  who  effected  hia  landing 
on  British  ground." — Jat/s  View,  p.  47 — 50.  The  reader  will 
readily  trace  this  "law  of  Parliament"  to  the  decision  of 
Lord  Mansfield  in  the  Somerset  case,  and  to  the  s^acity  and 
persererance  of  Granville  Sharp. 

As  to  the  treaty  negotiated  with  Mexico,  the  Mexican 
Congress  refused  to  ratify  it.  The  refusal,  as  will  appear  in 
the  sequel,  was  among  the  real  grounds  of  our  quarrel  and 
war  with  Mexico,  hut  it  was  not  prudent  to  invade  the  do- 
minions of  Great  Britain. 

The  Federal  Government,  by  lUi  diplomacy,  has  labored 
effectaally  to  prevent  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  neigh- 
boring Spanish  Island  of  Cuba,  lest  such  an  occurrence  should 
seriously  affect  the  stability  of  slavery  in  our  own  Soutliem 
States. 

The  immediate  cause  of  alarm  was  the  war  raging  between 
Spain  and  her  American  Colonies,  and  the  prospect  that  the 
latter  would  throw  off  the  dominion  of  the  parent  govern- 
ment, as  the  North  American  Colonies  of  Great  Britain  bad 
done.  The  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  war  might  emancipate 
the  slaves  of  Cnba,  but  the  danger  was  increased  by  the  fact 
that  the  Spanish  Colonies  on  this  Continent  had  shown  a  dis- 
position to  extend  to  all  their  inhabitants,  irrespective  of  color 
or  condition,  the  liberties  for  which  they  were  contending. 
Some  of  them  had  already  abolished  slavery,  and  others  of 
them  were  taking  measures  in  that  direction.  If  Cuba 
should  share  in  the  revolution,  the  Cuban  slaves  would  doubt- 
less become  free. 

Through  the  American  Minister  at  Madrid,  Mr.  Everett, 
the  Spanish  Government  was  accordingly  implored  by  the 
Cabinet  at  Washington  to  become  reconciled  to  the  colonies. 
Coald  this  interference  he  traced  to  a  love  of  peace,  or  an 
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earnest  desire  for  the  indepcndcDco  of  Spanish  America,  it 
might  be  regarded  with  admiratioa.  But  the  instructions  of 
our  government  to  Mr,  Everett,  bj  the  Secretary  of  Slate, 
Mr.  Clay,  forbid  iis  thus  to  interpret  the  proceeding.  "/(  is 
not  for  (fie new  Republics,"  (said  Mr.  Clay  to  Mr.  Everett,)  "that 
the  President  wishes  you  to  urge  upon  Spain  the  c-xpedicocy 
of  concluding  the  war."  He  proceeded  to  hint  at  the  probable 
eflccts  upon  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba,  intimated  that  the  "people 
of  tlie  United  States  could  not  be  indifferent  apectatora,"  and 
that  the  possible  contingencies  of  a  protracted  war  might  bring 
upon  (he  Government  of  the  United  Stales  duties  and  tiiligatiani 
l/tc  performance  of  ichiek,  however  painful  it  sftould  be,  they  miglU 
not  be  at  liberty  to  decline," 

In  other  language,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  American 
Government  to  prevent  those  islands  from  becoming  the  the- 
atre of  the  war,  even  if  the  effort  should  involve  the  United 
Stales  in  a  wnr  to  prevent  it ! 

This  letter  was  dated  April  27,  1825.  Of  course  it  was 
under  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  among  the  earliest 
acts  of  his  administration.  The  significancy  of  the  transaction 
is  made,  if  possible,  still  plainer,  by  the  tone  soon  after  held 
by  the  administration  towards  our  incipient  sister  republics, 
who,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  their  young  love  of  liberty,  had 
coMfiiHiigly  invited  u.s  to  sit  in  council  with  them,  at  their  pro- 
posed Congress  of  American  Republics  at  Panama;  an  invi- 
tation to  which  the  public  pulse  in  the  United  States — at  least 
at  the  North— beat  a  hearty  response.  Messrs.  Anderson  and 
Sargeant  were  appointed  our  Ministers  to  that  Congress.  But 
in  his  letter  of  instructions  to  them,  May  8,  1826,  our  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Clay,  gives  them  to  understand  the  real  object  of 
their  mission  to  that  Congress  of  Freedom.  It  was  rumored, 
and  doubtless  with  good  reason,  that  Colombia  and  Mexico 
meditated  a  descent  upon  Cuba,  with  a  force  that  should  con- 
fer upon  Hi  inhabitants  a  share  in  the  blessings  they  were 
seeking,  Sitrh  an  enterprise,  however,  the  Government  of  the 
United  Slates  would  ty  jio  mea}is  permit.  This  message,  their 
Ministers  at  Panama  were  required  to  convey  to  them.  And 
it  was  given  in  language  sufficiently  explicit  and  peremptory. 
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"  The  United  States,"  (they  were  to  he  told,)  "  have  too  much 
tttttakt  in  thejbrlunca  of  Cuba  to  allow  litem  to  see  a  war  ofinva- 
aim  prosecuted  in  a  desolating  manner,  and  one  bace  of  tlie  in- 
habitants combating  against  anotlicr."  "  T/te  duty  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  contagion  of  such  a  new  and  dangerous  ex- 
ample, would  constrain  them,  even  at  the  hazard  of  losing  the 
Jriendship  of  Mexico  and  Colombia,  to  employ  all  the  means 
necessary  to  their  security." 

That  is,  the  United  States  would  sooner  go  to  war  with 
Colombia  and  Mexico — would  sooner  join  with  despotic  Spain 
in  reducing  them  to  their  former  condition — than  to  stand 
neutral  and  see  the  same  liberation  extended  to  Cuba  I 

Cold  comfort  this  to  the  new  republics  in  our  neighborhood, 
just  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  European  bondage !  This  was 
the  message  conveyed  them  by  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Adams,  at  a  time  when  the  bulk  of  our  northern  citizens  were 
exulting,  in  their  simplicity,  at  the  idea  of  holding  a  friendly 
and  fraternal  conference,  at  Panama,  with  our  new  republican 
neighbors.  They  knew,  indeed,  that  certain  southern  mem- 
bers of  Congress  had  blustered  when  the  subject  of  the  mis- 
sion was  under  debate  in  both  Houses,  had  denounced  the 
new  republics  as  "buccaneers,  drunk  with  their  new-born  lib- 
erty," because  they  had  abolished  slavery;  even  threatening 
to  prevent  the  liberation  of  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba,  by  force  of 
arms.  But  they  did  not  then  know  that  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive and  Cabinet  were  in  sympathy  with  them. 

The  threat  had  the  desired  effect  upon  Colombia  and  Mexi- 
co ;  the  enterprise  was  abandoned,  and  Cuba  remains  enslaved/ 

The  fears  of  our  Government  were  not,  however,  at  once 
allayed.  The  war  continued,  and  Cuba  might  yet  become 
free.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  Secretary  of  State  under  President 
Jackson,  on  the  22d  of  October,  1829,  instructed  our  Minister 
at  Madrid,  Mr.  Van  Ness,  to  press  on  Spain  a  termination  of 
tbe  war.  "Considerations,"  he  remarked,  "connected  wilii  a 
eerlain  class  of  our  population,  make  it  the  interest  of  the  soutliem 
section  of  the  Union  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  in  that 
island  to  tlirow  off  the  yoke  of  Spanish  dependence." — Jay^s 
Yiew,  p.  120-127. 


CHAPTER  xxrrr. 


rvRrnza  actios  of  thk  tkdsrai.  gotsrxuest— 

FLOKIDA — THE  SEHIKOLE  WAR. 


Son  -  iiit«reonr»c  with  Hijtl — Kcfsiil  tOKkanrlcdgs  iti  im3*ffa^im — hitanaB  of 
Dorid*,  *hil4  >  SfBiii^  jMiiiim.  to  bntak  «p  •  linnm  of  f^ptic*  Avw—   . 
Threalciml  COaqocM  at  Floridft  bj  tkt  Geergmia—'Pal^Aaur  of  Florida— Florid* 
luduiiM—lKiiare  of  0»c«J>'*  wife,  b  ■  lExve— ^mloo'-C  n'u— Icdmu  biiQttd    ' 
with  Uoci-honnds. 

We  are  burthencd  with  the  accumulated  instances  and 
modes  in  which  our  Federal  Government  has  sustained  slavery. 
We  cannot  proceed  with  the  minute  details.  We  will  hastily 
advert  to  a  few  other  topics. 

TREATMENT   OF    HAYTI. 

The  American  Government  h:is  miiTjife^tod  an  inveterate 
and  continual  lioslility  to  Ilayti,  fur  no  reason  but  because 
Ilayti  is  an  iiidependent  nation  of  emancipated  slaves.  To 
the  present  hour  we  have  neglected  to  recognize  the  inde- 
pendence of  llayti,  and  maintain  no  diplomatic  rehtions  with 
lier,  thf>ii^li  our  commercial  intercourse  with  the  island  has 
been  more  important  than  with  several  of  the  European  na- 
tions, with  whom,  at  a  great  expense,  we  maintain  sueh  rela- 
tions. l!y  this  neglect,  numbers  of  our  eitizens  having  elaima 
on  the  Ilaytien  Government  have  been  provided  with  no 
means  of  indemnity,  'i'lio  American  Congress,  in  February, 
IftOfi,  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  su,spended 
commcreial  intercourse  with  Ilayti,  in  servile  obedienee  to  the 
arrogant  and  peremptory  demand  of  Napoleon,  who  was  intent 
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on  reducing  the  inhabitants  to  submission,  by  starvation.  At 
the  Congress  of  Panama,  before  mentioned,  our  Ministers 
'were  instructed  to  decline  anj  recognition  of  Hayti. — Jatfa 
View,  pp.  127-144. 

IKVASION  OF  FLORIDA  AND  DESTBCCTION  OF  FUGITIVE  SLATXS 
WHILE  FLORIDA  WA3  A  SPANISH  PROVINCE. 

This  demonstration  was  made  under  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Madison,  and  in  conformity  with  directions  from  Mr. 
Crawford,  Secretary  of  War,  addressed  to  General  Jackson, 
Karch  15,  1816.  Genera!  Jackson  had,  however,  anticipated 
these  directions.  The  object,  openly  avowed,  was  to  break 
up  a  fort  of  between  250  and  300  blacks,  who,  it  was  said, 
enticed  and  protected  negroes  from  the  frontiers  of  Georgia. 
A  gun-boat,  by  order  of  Commodore  Patterson,  fired  upon  the 
fort;  the  magazine  exploded,  and  nearly  three  hundred  In- 
dians and  negroes,  men,  women,  and  diildrcn,  were  killed  or 
mortally  wounded. — IL  p.  50-52. 

PURCHASE  OF  FLORIDA. 

Bnt  the  trouble  did  not  cease.  President  Monroe  was 
harassed  with  numerous  letters  from  slaveholders  in  Gcoi^o, 
declaring  that  their  slaves  were  escaping  continually  into 
Florida,  and  finding  an  asylum  there,*  and  if  the  Province 
was  not  secured  by  treaty,  the  Georgians  would  take  it  by 
forca  These  facts,  according  to  Timothy  Pitkin, t  were  stated 
la  a  secret  session  of  the  House  of  lleprcsentatives,  on  the 
Bnbject  of  the  treaty,  in  1819.  The  treaty  of  purchase  (at 
the  TuUional  expense,  five  millions  of  dollars)  was  concluded  that 
wme  year. 


•  Thonfch  bIktbtj  ci'ntoii  in  Florida,  it  wns  of  >  much  niildtr  type  thon  thM  at 
Um  noUad  BlBlu.    FnM  eolarcd  peoplo  er^oj^cd  graater  ncority,  uid  Iho  muntrr 
'•tlirdid  fiicititiiu  for  tlie  accretion  of  lugitivos,  or  their  Butulnloaco  io  rctrott*  of 
difloolt  KXe'»,  ind  unnng  Indinm. 
t  ftiiurUrlfA.  S.  Jlaff.,  Jon.,  1836,  p.  19T. 
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THE  8EMIN0LS  WAB. 


Florida  was  nevertheless  destined  to  be  the  theatre  of  a 
pro-slaverj  war,  prosecuted  by  the  government  of  the  United 
Stiitcs,  The  Semiiioie  Indians  inhabited  the  marshy  portions 
of  that  country.  Fugitive  slaves  took  refuge  with  them,  and 
sometimes  intermarried  among  them,  Osceola,  one  of  their 
chiefs,  became  the  hero  of  a  painfully  interesting  tragedy, 
illustrative  of  this  condition  of  things.  The  following  is  from 
an  account  of  him  by  M.  M.  Cohen : 

"  Osccnla,  or  Powell,  as  he  wns  called  b;  the  wbites,  had  &  wifa  to  whiun 
he  Vi33  muirh  attached,  whose  kothek  waa  a  innlatto.  who  ran  awajr,  vas 
adiiptc^ii  by  the  Indians,  and  married  ono  of  Uieir  rhiefs.  Though  tho 
rATiiER  u-as  free,  yet  the  cliiltiren,  by  the  law  of  l!ic  South,  take  the  condi- 
tion of  llip  MOTHEri.  Osceola's  whe  was  seizod  as  a  slave  hy  a  person 
claiming  her  under  the  riglil  of  licr  mother's  kormeh  master  !  The  high 
spirilcd  husband  attempted  to  defend  her,  but  wai  over  powered,  and  put  in 
irons  by  Thompson,  who  commanded  Ihe  party."  "This  ttansaelion  has 
tiecn  said  to  lie  the  origin  of  the  war  jn  Florida."— Qi, or.  A.  S.  Mag., 
Vol.  11.,  p.  119. 

In  ihii^  war  Osceola  was  a  conspicuous  leader.  lie  was 
perfidiously  captured  by  the  American  Generals  Ilcrandez 
and  JcKSiip,  being  .';urroundcd  by  two  hundred  horsemen 
while  "holding  a  talk,'"  or  negotiation,  with  his  captors,  in 
October,  1837.  This  was  under  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent J;ickson. 

The  cost  to  the  United  States  of  this  long  protracted  slave 
hunt  (fur  it  was  nothing  else),  has  been  estimated  at  forty 
millions  of  dollars.  "  What  has  the  North  to  do  with 
slavery  ?" 

In  this  war,  the  American  flag  was  disgraced  by  the  impor- 
tation of  blood-bounds  from  Cuba,  and  the  employment  of 
them  in  hunting  down  the  Indians,  by  advice  and  under 
the  direction  of  General  J^acliary  Taylor,  who.se  services  in 
the  Seminole  and  Mexican  wars — both  for   the  benefit  of 
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daveiy — were  rewarded  with  tlie  Presidency  of  the  tJaited 
States.  It  is  quita  remarkable  lliat  many  who  were  loud  ia 
their  condemnatioa  of  the  administration  of  Gen.  Jackson, 
OQ  account  of  the  use  of  the  blood-hounds,  were  afterwards 
the  zealous  supporters  of  Oen.  Taylor,  the  idol  of  the  South, 
Thus  do  our  parties  bind  us  to  glavcry. 
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CHAPTEE  XXrV". 


FL'RTHER  ACTION    OF    THE     FEDERAL   GOYEENUENT — ACQUlal- 
TION  or  TKXA3. 


i-rrj-  iiboliaheJ  in  Mexico,  initlaiiiiig  Toins — EiniBratioa  of  Aiaeriean  B1ii»«lioldB™ 
mil  Sluioa  la  Texui — Attempted  ndiure  af  Texu  bjr  Amarinuis  In  ISlt — Ctmqd- 
lu.'}-  o{  Mtll«n  at  Niicogdocli«>,  In  IS^fl— Sdicine  to  pnrcluue  Texw,  laST— Mex- 
am  rcfnaol  bo  mII— Texan  Lfinil  Comptniea  in  the  Stntcs — Armed  emi^rilion  Id 
(!v,.lHil..niicT.:S.i»-Mcctiiigs  of -yi„r,itliy  in  tin-  Sl.nlc^-Xo  Hvenilivc  nctlon 


til  Tun 


trniioc  of  tiic  Mcxio;iti  tlinTaier— Mod- 
's BtiitioiicJ  ncur  llie  frontier  to  counle- 
— Dcftal  of  Sanlu  Anna— Acknowledge 


Tkxas  was  n  province  of  Mexico,  and  Mexico  w;is  a  colonj- 
of  Sp;iiii.  Ill  llio  general  struggle  of  tlie  Spanisii  American 
coloiiics  to  t!iro\v  off  tlic  Kjiaiiisli  yoke,  Mexico  look  a  part, 
arid  asserting,'  lier  indepeTKiciicc,  look  measures  in  forming 
her  eniotiiiiiion  of  govurnnieut,  in  lS'2i,  for  the  profpcetive 
but  eoiiiplctc  abolition  of  slavery.  Having  acliievcd  her 
independence,  eIic  proccedcil  to  cut  sliort  tlie  tardy  process 
of  Liradiud  extiiiotion,  hy  proclaiming  ilic  imniediiitc  and 
entire  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  emancipation  of  all  the 
slaves,  Suptenibcr  15,  1820." 

'J'exiis  was  of  course  included,  with  the  rest  of  Mexico, 
under  ihuse  act-'.  But  Texas  was  in  process  of  sfitlcnicnt  by 
emigrants  fri>m  our   American  slave  States,    who   had  gone 
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thitlier  with  slaves,  and  with  the  view  of  extending  iheir 
&voritc  "  iiistitutioo"  into  that  new  and  fertile  countr/. 
Lawless  adventurers  from  the  United  States,  under  James 
Long,  had  attempted  the  forcible  seizure  of  Texas  for  thia 
purpose,  03  early  as  1819,*  while  the  country  was  a  portion 
of  Mexico,  and  under  the  jurisiliction  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, with  which  wc  were  at  peace;  but  the  enterprise  had 
failed.  When  it  was  seen  that  the  young  Mexican  liepublio, 
by  its  Constitution  of  182i,  had  provided  for  the  gradual 
extinction  of  slavery,  a  body  of  American  settlers,  near 
Nacogdoclies,  under  a  leader  of  the  name  of  Edwards,  raised 
the  standard  of  insurrection  in  182(i,  declaring  Texas  inde- 
peodent,  but  were  soon  put  down  by  the  Mexican  forces. 
"The  united  Provinces  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  formed  one 
State,  and  its  Constitution,  adopted  in  1827,  contained  an 
article  giving  freedom  to  all  who  should  be  herL-after  born, 
and  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  slaves. "f 

Such  was  the  position  of  things  in  Texas  when  the  Mexi- 
can proclamation,  of  Sept,  15,  1820,  emancipated  every  slave 
in  the  Mexican  dominions.  Thia  produced  tlio  greatest  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  Amcric.in  emigrants  in  Texas,  and  they 
determined  to  resist  the  execution  of  tlic  law.  For  this  pur- 
pose, one  of  llicm  was  deputed  to  the  United  States  to  procure 
arms  and  ammunition.  In  the  distracted  and  feeble  condition 
of  Mexico,  the  new  party  then  just  coming  into  power  felt  it 
politic  or  necessary  to  rcla.>:  tlic  decree,  so  far  as  Texas  was 
concerned,  perniitling  a  modiUcd  apprenticeship  of  the  eman- 
cipated slaves,  but  prmidiiig  that  no  indentures  or  contracts 
should  be  valid  for  more  than  ten  years  from  their  respective 
dates.  I 

This  relaxation  prevented  an  immediate  rupture,  but  neither 
the  Texan  settlers,  nor  their  friends  in  the  United  States, 
were  satisfied,  nor  had  they  been  before  the  cmancipatioa 
decree  had  gone  forth.     The  settlers  wanted  the  unrestricted 
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rcstoratioQ  and  perpetuity  of  sTarery.     Our  sIitb  rcmntmmg 
Slates  wanted  an  oiwn  field  for  slave  emigration  and  sceari^pj 
from  a  free  border  for  fugitives.     Our  slave  bretdiiig  StaSaS 
could  brook  no  curtailment  of  tlieir  prospective  privilege  oCfl 
a  gro\?ing  market.     Texas  most  be  made  slave  territory  oH 
all  h:izards.     Rut  the  setllera  were  too  weak  to  resist  Bocccaod 
fully  tbe  Mexican  government.     Expeditions  fitted  out  froOL^ 
the  United  States,  at  fhe  expfnse  of  Oir  flairhotdfrf,  in  ISlft 
and  in  1S26,  had  been  found  insufficient.     What  could  b* 
done? 

The  plan  was  soon  decided  npoa.  Texas  must  be  pin^ 
chased  of  Mexico,  at  the  cjjjCTise  of  the  Untied  States.  The 
Federal  Government  must  do  for  the  slaveholders,  what  they 
could  not  do  for  themselves. 

The  prosecution  of  this  plan  was  attempted  sndeT  tbe 
administration  of  Mr.  Adam??,  Mr.  CI;iy  hcins  Sccretnry  of 
Stale,  bv  whom,  in  MariOi,  1827,  Mr.  i'oiusott,  our  Minister 
in  Mexico,  was  instructed  to  olTcr  cnc  iiiiilion  of  dollars  for 
the  purchase.  TrKlcr  President  .I;ickson,  in  1S2S",  the  bid  was 
raised  to/nc  inilli'^ii!!.  and  when  the  otlVr  was  declined,  Mr. 
Poin.'.-eU  olTered  the  Mexican  frovcrnment  A  l.O.VS  ok  teS 
Jill.l.lONP,  ]irniii)si(ig  to  t^iUe  Texas  ii>  jxiun  until  rep.tid, 
intondin<r.  of  course,  to  get  poFsCfsion,  stock  it  with  slaves, 
and  keep  it  at  all  events!  This  ofl'er  was  justly  considered  an 
insult.  This  same  year.  Thom.i.s  II.  Benton,  J u<ige  Upshur, 
Mr.  Gholson,  and  otlior  prominent  S.)ut!iern  sialesmeii  as  well 
as  editors,  openly  urged  tiie  necessity  of  acquiring  Texas  as 
a  means  of  cxlrmli'iiff  sl'inr;/  unrl  impravin;/  tl.-:  .■■■lurr  i)"ir/:et. 

The  nc.tiotiation  was  relinquished  ns  a  failure.  The  Mexi- 
cans refused  to  distncivibcr  tin  ir  rci>uMic  hy  selling  Texas. 
This,  loo,  aficr  having  also  refused,  in  1827,  as  before  noticed, 
to  Eli[>ulate  fur  t!ie  surrcndry  of  fii:-'itivo  slaves.  J-'imn  l!.ls 
time  it  trtis  re.wlvr.l  to  (/rl  T-.j-ii^  />;/  I'-ircc.  If  the  vineyard  of 
Kaboth  could  not  be  purchased  from  him  for  money,  he  could 
be  killed,  and  the  field  taken  fur  nothing.* 
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Now  came  the  era  of  Texan  land  companies — armaments — 
inTasions — insurrections.  Extensive  tracts  of  land,  said  to 
have  been  obtaiDed  b;  grants  from  the  Mexican  government, 
come  into  our  American  market,  and  were  speculated  upon 
b^  capitalists,  gamblers,  politicians,  and  demagogues.  These 
purchases  secured  only  a  title  to  the  soil,  under  Mexican  juria- 
diction.  But  that  which  the  pui-diasers  were  after  was  skax 
plantations,  and  this  end  could  not  be  obtained  without  wrest- 
ing Texas  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Mexico.  Not  a  little  of 
this  capital  was  invested  by  citizens  of  the  non-slaveholdiug 
states.  Three  of  the  principal  Texan  land  companies  were 
established  in  the  City  of  New  York,  the  scrip  being  of  little 
Talac  while  Texas  remained  under  the  anti-slavery  Jaws  of  Mex- 
ico, but  was  expected  to  rise  rapidly  whenever  Texas  became  in- 
dependent Kecruits  of  volunteers  from  the  United  States  were 
at  length  openly  enlisted  for  this  enterprise,  and  proceeded  to 
Texas,  under  popular  military  commanders,  who  publicly  an- 
nounced their  intentions,  and  advertised  in  the  public  prints 
for  the  number  of  men  they  resjiectively  wished  to  employ. 
Armed  emigralion  was  now  all  the  rage.  Public  meetings  of 
the  "Friends of  Texas"  were  .idvcrtised  and  held,  at  which 
speeches  were  made  iu  favor  of  assisting  the  Texans,  military 
companies  of  emigrants  were  paraded,  and  the  enthusiasm 
raised  to  a  high  pitcli.  In  Mississippi,  in  Florida,  in  North 
Carolina,  in  various  parts  of  the  Slave  St.itcs,  and  even  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  were  these  scones  witnessed,  and  arms  and 
ammunition  ojicnly  purchnsfd  to  aid  in  these  expeditions. 
On  their  starting  from  their  places  uf  rendezvous,  the  Gazettes 
and  Journals  of  the  day  cxuUingiy  lieralded  their  departure. 

All  this  was  in  flagrant  and  gross  violation  of  our  peaceful 
relations  with  Mexico,  in  violation  fif  the  laws  of  nations,  and 
the  laws  of  the  land,  which  forbid  any  expeditions  .against 
oatious  with  whom  we  are  at  peace.  Aaron  Burr  had  been 
arrested  and  tried  for  the  crime  of  attempting  a  similar  in- 
vaiiioQ  of  Mexico,  in  1807.  Presidents  Washington,  in  1793, 
Jefferson  in  1806,  Madison  in  1815,  and  Van  Buren  in  1838, 
had  issued  proclumutions  forbidding  oar  citizens  to  invade  the 
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provinces  of  otlicr  nations,  or  intcrmcJdle  witH  tLcir  internal 
dissensions.  But  no  sacli  protlomation  was  issued  by  Presi- 
dent Jackson  on  tliis  occasion,  ihougli  no  cmcrgencj  more 
loudly  demanding  the  measure  had  ever  before  occurred. 

Under  lliesc  circumstances  it  was,  and  by  these  means,  that 
line  standard  of  revolt  was  raised  in  Texas,  by  the  American 
settlers,  against  t!ie  government  of  Mexico,  which  was,  at  tliat 
time,  weakened  by  dissensions  at  home.  The  colonists,  in 
1833,  organized  themselves  into  a  distinct  and  separate  slate, 
preparatory  to  independence,  because  the  [leople  of  Coahuila, 
with  whom  they  were  associated,  were  not  favorable  to  the 
measure.  Mexico  refused  to  recognize  this  new  organization. 
Tlie  standard  of  open  rebellion  in  Texas  was  then  raised,  the 
small  body  of  Mcxicin  troops  were  driven  out,  and  "on  the 
2d  of  March,  1836,  the  insurgents  issued  their  declaraUon  t)f 
mdrpcnd'Ttcr,  and  fifteen  days  afterwards  adnpted  a  constitu- 
tion establishing  1'krii:ti\vl  s[,AVi:ity."  "Of  t!ic_/J//y-,=cten 
signers  to  this  declaration'"  of  indciicndcTicc,  fiji-j  were  emi- 
grants from  the  slave  stales,  and  only  three  Jtoxicaus  by  birth, 
and  these,  it  is  said,  were  largely  iutcivstcd  in  Texan  land 
speculations.* 

"Nollii])g,"  says  ^fr.  \m\  liiiren,  ■'is  more  true  or  more 
extensively  knuwn  than  t!)at  'I'cxa.^  was  wrested  from  Mexico, 
and  her  inilc]ii-ii(h'iKr  established  lliroiigh  the  instrumentality 
of  citizens  of  the  I'nited  States. "f  J!r.  Clay,  whiio  the  ques- 
tion of  ihc  annexalidii  of  Texas  was  pending,  alluded  to  the 
same  faet  as  a  reason  wiiy  onr  government  should  nut  be 
preeipilaie  in  that  measure,  in  advance  of  the  recognition  by 
Mexic)  herself,  lest  the  civilized  world  should  upbraid  our 
rai>aeity.t 

The  Mexican  Minister  at  AVasbington,  in  tlic  meantime,  had 
rcniorist rated  against  these  proceed iiigj.  In  October,  1835,  he 
informed  the  Secretary  of  Slate  that  large  numbers  of  vessels 
were  about  to  sail  from  New  Yorl;  with  inililarv  stores  for  the 
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insargento,  and  that  an  armed  scliooner  had  sailed  for  Texas 
from  New  Orleans,  without  papers  from  the  Mexican  consul. 
Our  Secretary,  Mr.  Forsyth,  thereupon  addressed  circiilara  to 
the  Bcveriil  District  Attorneys^  directing  them,  in  gettenil  terms, 
to  prosecute  violations  of  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  but  do 
efficient  measures  were  taken,  and  no  offenders  were  punished. 
A  District  Attorney  in  Ohio,  soon  after,  made  an  address  at  a 
Texan  meeting,  in  favor  of  as5i.sting  the  Tcxans  1  To  a  second 
remonstrance  of  the  Mexican  Minister,  Mr.  Forsyth  very  coolly 
and  mendaciously  replied  that  the  Government  had  done  all 
in  its  power  to  prevent  interference ! 

A  few  days  before  this  assurance,  General  Gaines  was  di- 
rected by  the  President  to  take  a  position  near  the  frontier, 
ostensibly  to  prevent  the  contending  parties  /ivm  entering  our 
terrilory,  of  which  there  w.is  no  danger.  He  was  not  directed 
to  prevent  regiments  raised  in  the  United  States  from  invading 
Texas!  Under  pretense  of  defending  our  frontiers,  he  next 
marched  his  troops  into  Texas,  against  the  remonstrances  of 
the  Mexican  Minister,  with  the  evident  object  of  affording 
countenance  to  the  insurgents  and,  if  necessary,  assist  them 
against  the  Mexican  forces,  under  pretense  of  defending  our 
frontier.  Some  hundreds  of  his  soldiers  deserted  and  joined 
the  Tcxans.  There  tlioy  remained  and  served  while  they  were 
wantnt.  General  Gaines  then  ofi'ored  tlicm  a  full  pardon  on 
condition  of  their  return. 

Thus  encouraged  and  aided,  the  Tcxans,  or  rather  the 
American  armed  emigrants,  fought  the  decisive  battle  of  San 
Jacinto,  and  defeated  Santa  Anna,  in  May,  1836.  The  intelli- 
gence was  transmitted  to  our  Aincricaii  President,  Jackson,  by 
the  American  General,  Gaines,  who  indulged  the  anticipation 
that,  in  consequence  of  tlie  victory,  "this  jiarsificext  ac- 
QUiSiTio:*  TO  OLR  Union  "  would  grace  his  administration. — 
Jay's  Mexican  War,  p.  30. 

And  alt  this  is  said  to  have  been  done  without  violating 
our  relations  of  peace  with  Mexicol 

On  the  opening  of  Congress  in  December,  1836,  President 
Jackson  recommended  a  prudent  delay  in  acknowledging  the 
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independence  of  Texas,  till  "  l/ie  lapse  of  titm  or  the  course  of 
reeiifi"  should  have  proved  ber  ability  to  maintain  her  posi- 
tion. This  proved  to  have  been  a  ruse  to  allay  the  feara  of 
the  friends  of  freedom.  Not  long  after,  the  President  urged 
Congress  to  put  at  his  disposal  a  naval  force  to  act  against 
Mexico  in  case  she  failed  to  make  prompt  arrangements  for 
satisfying  our  pecuniary  claims  against  her.  With  such  a 
force  he  could  easily  get  into  a  war  with  Mexico,  and  then 
"  t/ie  course  o/cvents  "  would  soon  lead  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  Texan  independence.  "This  proposition  was  coldly  re- 
ceived." "  The  session  was  to  close  the  third  of  March,  1837." 
By  the  most  dexterous  management  of  the  House  of  itepre- 
Bentativcs,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  near  the  close 
of  tlie  session,  the  independence  of  Texas  was  acknowledged, 
and  a  salary  provided  a  Minister  to  the  new  nation  I  A  Min- 
ister was  immediately  nominated  by  the  President,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  the  last  day  of  that  administration. — 
Jay's  Vk'tr,  \\  153. 

Nothing  was  now  w.inting  to  complete  the  drama  of  Texas, 
but  her  .-idmission  into  the  Uuion.  The  strong  opposition, 
at  the  North,  against  this  measure,  dclayod  it  for  about  eight 
years,  and  until  near  the  elosc  of  Mr.  Tyler's  administration, 
in  M;ireh,  1S45. 

The  Texan  Congress  took  measures,  as  early  as  183t>,  (be- 
fore our  government  had  acknowledged  tlicir  independence,) 
for  proposing  a  uuion  with  the  United  Slates,  but  on  the  ex- 
press condition  of  the  "  I'keb  .\xu  rsMor.KSTED  authority 
OVER  t/f-'ii-  sltjic  popiiMi''it"  In  lSo7  the  negotiation  was 
opened  by  the  Texan  Minister  at  AVashington.  ^Ir.  Van 
Buren  prudently  declined  on  the  ground  that  the  United 
Stiites  were,  at  present,  at  peace  with  Mexico,  and  that  power 
had  not  acknowledged  the  independence  of  Texas.  As  the 
excitement  against  annexation  increased  in  the  free  Stales,  the 
proposition  of  Texas  was  formally  withdrawn,  and  the  appre- 
hension of  nimexation  was,  by  this  movement,  .illaycd. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  emigration  to  Texas  from  the  free 
States  began  to  alarm  the  guardians  of  slavery.     In  1842  the 
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ez-President  of  Texas,  General  Lamar,  addressed  a  letter  to 
lus  friends  in  Georgia,  urging  the  necessity  of  annexation,  lest 
die  anti-slavery  party  in  Texas  should  change  the  Constitution, 
and  abolish  slavery.  He  added  that  though  the  anti-slavery 
party  were  now  a  minority,  yet  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Texas  were  not  slaveholders.  The  clamor  of  the  South  for 
annexation  was  now  revived.  A  false  alarm,  without  the 
least  shadow  of  foundation,  was  got  up,  that  Eagland  intended 
in  some  way,  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Texas,  and  insist  on 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  British  Government  disclaimed 
any  such  intention.*  Yet  President  Tyler  negotiated  with 
Texas  a  treaty  of  annexation,  in  the  face  of  earnest  remon- 
■trances  from  the  Mexican  Minister  at  Washington,  and  the 
instrument  was  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Calhoun. 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  however,  refused  its  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty.  This  was  in  April,  1844,  and  it  was  not 
until  March  1st,  1845,  just  before  the  close  of  Mr.  Tyler's  ad- 
ministration, that  the  measure  was  carried  by  joint  resolution 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  after  a  severe  struggle,  and  in  di- 
rect violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  invests  the 
treaty-making  power  in  the  President  and  Senate,  Texas 
assented  July  4ih,  and  was  formally  received  the  22d  of  De- 
cember. 

Hostilities  with  Mexico  soon  followed;  but  we  must,  in  a 
way  of  digression,  go  back  and  give  some  account  of  an  at- 
tempt of  the  slaveholders  upon  that  country,  about  forty  years 
previous. 

■  Hi.  CulliouD,  vliila  Sccrctury  of  Sintc,  in  April,  ISM,  officially  declared,  in  ■ 
ktler  M  ^ie  AiDcricun  Aj^cnt  oC  Mexico,  IliM  tlio  lUiiicUDtiuti  or  Toxu  hud  been 
"KiiMd  on  the  Oovemtiieiit  of  tho  L'nitol  StaUa  in  nelf-defcnic,  In  couscquiinco  ol 
the  policy  odoplad  by  Greul  Brituiii  in  rr/ereiire  lo  Iht  ahotUinn  n/  ilactry  in  Tiiru." 

The  mxaiUioa  vm  fiilto— tlio  eonfritian  vaa  true.  Slatrrg  wm  it  Iba  boUom  of 
the  Diittcr.  Kight  ycurs  lieforc  tlil.i  |,May  VJ,  1846),  long  bofora  thera  wiu  any  pre- 
UnM  of  Britioh  intcrrcrencc,  Mr.  CaUioun  hud  uid  in  llic  Senate,  "  Then  arc  powar- 
ftil  ruMDit  wliyToxna  should  ba  a  part  of  thin  Union.  Tlia  Southern  Stul09,  owning 
■  Oact  papiilalim,  wer«  deeply  interCKled  in  prevcnling  lliat  country  from  having 
the  poHor  to  sunoy  thcni."  On  the  IBlh  of  February,  IMT,  Goncrai  Uonston, 
nndar  wIiom  dirclions  tlie  treaty  betHccn  Tcxok  and  Mexico  had  boea  negotiated, 
deGtiuwd,  in  the  Sauote,  '■  Engluud  Davar  propoted  tlia  aubject  of  aUvery  or  of  *bo- 
QtioD,  to  Teua." 
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COXSriRACr  FOK  THE  COXQUKST  OF  MEXICO  AND  THE  DISRID 
TL'liE  OF  TOE  FEDERAL  USIOS  IN  1S06 — CONTBOLUNO  P01 
Ell  UF  THE  COXSl'ntATORS  OVEil  THE  FEDER.U.  JUDICIABT. 

Arrest  i.t  CuloDcl  Anroii  linrr,  IS07 — Ilia  {irctiaaa  liiatory—Detcction  of  the  plotti] 
Gen.  Wm.  EttMii— SkotiJi  of  hb  liiMory—Objwl  of  thg  comiplroc}'— A  Gontb- 
Wc-ilom  Empire,  inolnding  il*vah<dd)nft  Ubx3co  and  tlu  Amitican  ilaiA  State* — 
K^loiit  nr.d  jjoncr  gf  the  conspiraoj— Prominent  men— Trial  of  Bun— Synipalbj 
of  llie  Munlli  -Arts  success  fully  e;iiplo)cJ  fur  lilj  ncqiilLtiil. 

AVe  sliall  venture  to  fix  here  an  earlier  date  tlian  is  com- 
monly given,  to  llie  machinations  and  attempts  of  prominent 
citizen?,  Eliitesmen,  en  pita  lists,  and  military  men,  cliicfly, 
(though  not  exclusively,)  of  iho  South  and  Soufhwcsl,  for  the 
conquest  or  dismcinbcniiciit  of  Mexico,  and  with  a  special 
view  to  the  security  and  expansion  of  the  slave  system.  The 
time,  we  think,  ha.s  now  fally  come,  when,  upon  a  full  review 
of  the  past,  connecting  nearer  and  more  familiar  events  with 
those  more  remote  and  obscure,  and  rending  the  more  distant 
ill  the  li;.;ht  of  the  more  recent,  we  may  better  undertitand  the 
Koerct  springs  of  certain  movoments  wldch  caused  no  little  ex- 
citement and  surprise,  in  their  day,  presenting  a  riddle  which 
few  Norllicrn  statesmen  then  on  the  Stage  appeared  fully  to 
comprehend. 

The  arrest  and  trial  of  Col.  Aaron  Burr,  under  Mr.  Jefier- 
son's  admini.stration,  in  1S07,  fills  a  brief  paragraph  or  two 
in  our  popular  histories.  But  a  well-digested  manual  and 
review  of  the  facts  that  came  out  on  the  trial,  and  th;it  occu- 
pied the  political  journals  of  that  day,  could  they  mnv  be  col- 
lected  and.  published,   would  make  a  thrilling  and   highly 
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instroetiva  volamc.  The  details  wcio  oltogctlier  astoand- 
ing. 

Colonel  Burr,  as  a  politician,  as  a  stntcsman,  and  an  a  mili- 
XnTj  man,  held  rank  among  the  first  men  of  the  country.  As 
a  competitor  with  ilr.  Jeffei-aon  for  the  Presidency,  he  received 
from  the  people  precisely  the  same  number  of  eli'ctoral  voles. 
In  the  Iloa'se  of  Itcprescntatives,  in  1801,  it  required  thirty- 
five  ballotings  to  decide  between  llie  two,  wlieu  a  ehange  of 
one  vote  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson  ;  but,  os  the 
Constitution  then  stood.  Colonel  Burr  was,  of  course,  invested 
with  the  Vice- Presidency  for  four  years.* 

The  sudden  arrest  of  so  prominent  a  statesman  for  high 
treason,  and  in  a  time  of  general  quiet,  was  like  a  clap  of 
thunder  out  of  a  clear  sky.  It  produced  a  sensation  the  most 
profound  and  c-ttensive.  Except  for  his  slaughter  of  Gen. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  in  a  duel,  in  July,  1804,  Cul.  Burr, 
though  of  loose  private  morals,  had  stood  before  the  country 
in  genera!,  unsuspected  of  crime.  The  occasion  of  the  duel 
was  this:  Col.  Burr,  having  been  supplanted  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  democratic  party  by  his  only  rival,  Mr.  JcfTer- 
son,  became  cool  in  his  party  attachments,  aiul  was  appa- 
rently in  the  attitude  of  changing  sides.  At  this  crisis,  a 
portion  of  the  Federal  party  in  tlie  State  of  New  York  pro- 
posed him  as  their  candidate  for  Governor.  Gen.  Ilamilton, 
as  a  leading  member  of  that  party,  strongly  opijoscd  the 
nomination,  denouncing  Col.  Burr  as  an  unprincipled  aspirant 
and  "fhingerous  to  the  couulri/."  Col.  Burr  sent  him  a  chal- 
lenge, which  Gen.  Hamilton  accepted,  and  fell.  His  strong 
declaration  concerning  Col.  Burr  excited  wonder  at  that  time, 
but  it  was  afterwards  conjectured  that  he  entertained  secret 
suspicions,  or  had  received  intimations,  of  his  treasonable 
designs.  It  appeared  at  the  trial,  and  afterwards,  tliat  Burr 
bod  mode  secret  overtures  to  several  prominent  men  who  had 
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docliaed  OM^tention  villi  bim,  but  who  haU  eoosideredtl 
selves  bound  hy  Masonic  obUgattona  or  otherwise  to  oba 
siler^ce.     He  haul  carried  on  a  vcrv  extcasive  correKfWDdeU 
in  'the  Cypher  of  ihe  fioyal  Arch  Maaons,"  and  U  i 
licred,  daring  and  afier  the  trial,  that  his  connection  1 
t'ticii  fraternity  did  moch  to  shield  and  acquit  hire. 

Be  this  as  it  maj,  to  Gen.  William  Eaton,  of  Mai 
setts,  was  reserved  the  honor  of  detecting  the  dangenxtf 
conspiracy,  and  lodging  iBformatioo  with  the  Govcromoat. 
Gen.  Eaton  had  been  Americao  Consol  at  Tunis,  during  oar 
war  with  the  pirAtical  Barbary  powei^  and  bad  concerted 
wiiii  Hamet,  the  legitimate  but  exited  sovereign  of  Tripoli, 
an  expedition  against  the  usarper  who  hod  dethroned  iitai, 
and  with  vbom  this  country  was  at  war.  Communicatiag 
tliis  project  to  his  Governnent,  and  obtaining  due  anthority 
from  it,  be  had  embarked  in  the  perilous  expedition  with  a 
few  follower-;  of  Hamet  and  some  K^qyjitian  trooj^s.  lie  had 
marchc'ii,  with  incredible  fatigue  and  satVering,  over  a  desert 
of  a  ihoiLsand  miles  in  exient,  had  t;iken  Derrie,  a  Tripolitan 
eity,  by  as.-'aiill,  Jiad  fought  two  battles  with  the  reigning 
I3asilav^■,  and  iiad  obtained  terms  of  peace  which  had  been 
accepted  bv  our  agent,  .Mr.  Lear,  thus  suddenly  .ind  snceess- 
fiilly  elo-iug  our  long  and  expensive  naval  war  of  five  years 
in  llie  Mediterranean.-  He  ri.'turncd  to  America,  the  military 
idol  of  his  times.  The  wiiuie  northern  country  w^b  resound- 
ing wilJi  his  exploits  again.';!  llic  barli'irnnis  nlio  hnd  captured 
nud  cu-sl'if  •!  fii  i:i-iii'j  AnK'rio^n  cilh-'if.'  Hut  Gou,  Eaton  was 
h  Keiv  Kiiglandcr  and  a  Fedenilisl.  The  South  cmdd  never 
permit  sucli  an  one  to  wear  military  laurels.  Worse  than 
all  lliis-- Gen.  Eaton,  while  residing  at  Tunis,  had  written 
letlcrs  home  to  his  wife,  wlii.:!i  had,  somehow,  appeared  in 
print,  in  wiiich  lie  described  the  horrors  of  Tunisian  sla- 
very, but  had  declared,  that  he  blushed  at  the  remembrance 
of  having  witnessed  worse  scenes  in  his  own  country  If  This 
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■ealed  tbe  &te  of  0«n.  Eaton.  Not  only  was  he  coldly  re- 
ceived at  the  seat  of  G-overnroent,  bat  the  most  mean  and 
fiivolons  cavils  were  raised  and  charges  preferred  against  him. 
His  accounts  of  necessary  expenditures  were  disputed  and 
disallowed,  reducing  him  to  bankruptcy,  and  attempts  were 
nutde  to  cashier  and  disgrace  him.  Triumphantly  vindicating 
himself,  at  every  point,  but  literally  plundered  by  his  Gov- 
ernment, he  retired,  in  deep  disgust,  from  its  service,  carrying 
with  him  the  sympathies  of  his  New  England  fellow-citizens, 
who  found  in  his  wrongit,  fresh  aliment  for  their  hatred  of 
Mr.  JeHersoQ  and  his  administration. 

Then  it  was  that  Col.  Burr  conceived  the  idea  of  adding 
Gen.  Eaton  to  the  long  list  of  his  military  adventurers,  and 
approached  him  accordingly.  But  he  mistook  his  man.  The 
General  listened  silently  till  he  had  unfolded  the  whole 
scheme.  A  new  Soiit/ieni  and  Western  Empire  ivas  to  be  eatah- 
tis/ied,  iviOi  New  Orleans  for  its  capital,  and  extending,  If  possible, 
over  Mexico.  The  extreme  Southern  with  the  South  Western 
States  were  con6dcnlly  calculated  upon  to  oppose  no  serious 
obstacle  to  the  measure,  and  in  fact,  to  come  into  it,  quite 
greedily.  As  many  of  the  southern  states  as  possible  were 
to  be  drawn  into  it  To  the  question,  what  disposition  was 
to  be  made  of  tlie  existing  Federal  Government,  the  ready 
answer  was,  "  They  can  probably  bo  managed  e.isily  enough, 
but  if  not,  we  will  assassinate  the  President,  and  turn  Con- 
gress, neck  and  heels,  into  the  Potomac."  General  Eaton  de- 
clined the  overture,  and,  nobly  forgetting  his  own  personal 
grievances,  lost  no  time  in  communiciting  the  particulars  to 
tbe  Government  that  had  wronged  him.  Col.  Durr  and  several 
others  were  arrested.  Col.  Burr  was  charged,  first,  with  htgh 
treason  ;  second,  with  a  liigh  misdemeanor,  in  attempting  an 
invasion  of  Mexico,  a  province  of  Spain.  The  single  testitnony 
of  Gen.  Eaton  was  thought  sufficient  to  have  convicted  him, 
tut  it  was  only  a  tithe  of  what  could  be  brought  forward. 
So  extensive  and  so  powerful  was  the  conspiracy  found  to  be, 
and  so  wide-spread  appeared  to  be  the  sympathy  of  the  South 
with  the  prisoners,  that  it  was  feared,  at  one  time  during  the 
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trial,  that,  whotlior  the  arraigned  were  condemned  or  acquis 
ted,  the  enterprise  v^ould  in  some  way  be  resumed.     Il  VM  i 
currently  understood  tliat  prominent  men  at  the  South, 
were  as  deeply  implicated  as  Co!.  Burr,  and  wbo  were,  in  fiwl|'l 
the  originators  of  the  plot,  were  not  arrested  because  it  v 
not  deemed  prudent  to  proceed  further.  Among  other  rumtH 
one  was,  that  CdL  Burr  was  about  to  turn  Slates'  evidet 
against  some  of  them,  to  procure  indemnity  for  himself.    Bd 
the  matter  .ippears  to  have  been  compounded  more  cnsily.* 
Quite  evident  it  was  that  the  northern  states  were  i 
di'pended  upon  to  sustain   the  Government,    nt  that  crid 
though  nearly  all  the  political  opposition  to  the  administratia 
was  northern.      Except  Col,  Burr,  few  northern  citizens,  i 
believe,  were  implicated,  or  even  suspected  of  being  in  the 
conspiracy.     Whoever  succeeds  in  ferreting  out  the  names  of 
the  prominent  southern  men  implicatcdor  fillin^r  under  strong 
suspicion  :it  th:it  }ieiioJ,  need  not  he  surprit'cd  to  meet  with 


,.ry  e^-^w-e  nt  lli«  rt.-orJa  of  l!,*  trial.  Tlie  indlctiuci.l  vm  h, 
|];irk'V  liiin  onli/  Willi  triMt»i>naU<!  i.ctx  or  iiiiHli-iiic»iiaiii  cmnmitted 
:^llus^vlt's  T^laiiil,  ill  tlic  river  0\uo.  tlic  rr^'i-lrncc  of  ono  of  bis 
the  gn-M  inii-^i  of  llip  cviiU'iito  iit  iliv  liuniU  or  the  iirowciilin; 
■I'l  t..  iivls  coiiiiiiiltrd  .WNLfye;  llv  il.i-  bnrcfiice.i  fniii.l,  ".r;. 
i7.ift(  Uslimr-os  imt  ,j.-!mh.!  I «  iL  ,  >a,t /rem  romia^  h,/„rt  Hit 
1.1..11.V  ..f  laciiiici  )i!.'*M  w;n  r<-\::'-'\  lUn-v.bi'.  So  well  wan  tbi» 
•<A  liy  lln,-.Iiiry,  W:.-  -:S:.-y  r.  ■!:  ■■.,-,  f.r :,  ,l,n«  lime,  tlipy  rdiiriied 


".y«j".>  ''••  <U<n/.-r  i,t:i>i.r.!aH.i  iir.Uivi.l  I- •!ii:,o»:ir  Tim  Jurors,  lionevor, 
'■  ,,„;l.l  «■  I  ,:.im  fa  alUr  iir  '■  Tiic  l.'ourt  llivii  .iii'i.itJ  Unit  111.!  vtrJiet  xlioiild 
rBmiiiii  ^■j.-:::J  }■■/  Iir  .f«,->j.  H1.J  tL:,l  Dii  mws  ^h"ula  U  nv^'U-  t^n  ll,c  reoor.!  of 
K.4  n-i'''>.l"  — I}"-'-''    T,-:,i'.  rq..,r;c.|   l.v   l):u;.1    ll,.l,crl?.»>,  E..,].,  rou!is,:!lor-.il- 

Uw.  n,ii.,a<-;r.iii;.t  i[.,.\„-  .„.:  iri...  \---    v„i.  n.,  ,,p.  ^w-:. 


.:.>-  uf  llie 
a|«illiyof  ilirl:\<.iilh.-,  -'-i:  ■■  '■     ■  .■  ■  i-;!' i.ri  Ui^it  the  nimtcr  »-:is  bctt.T 
slooil   ut  Ilia  S"iiili  lli;.ii  ;it  Die  y  ,nh.  -.kiA  llirit  Hit  .\dimtii«rjtioii   Iwd 
TivoreJ  llio  i.^Jec!,  nii.l  di.l  iiol  nir-li,  or  did  lint  J.iro,  lo  priM  llic  pro-c, 

extvtisivclv  ctilerlniticd. 
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•ereral  names  that  have  appeared  among  the  advocates  of 
forcible  pro-slavery  extension,  since.  The  writer  will  not  trust 
his  3'outhful.  reminiscences  further  than  to  fay,  that  the  name 
of  Andrew  Jackson^  in  1807,  was  pretty  familiarly  coupled,  in 
the  public  prints,  with  that  of  Aaron  Burr,  and  that  the  cir- 
cumstance was  again  freely  alluded  to  by  ike  political  opponaits 
i3f  Oen,  Jackson^  who  were  supporters  of  William  IT,  Crawford^ 
at  the  South,  during  tlie  Presidential  canvass  of  1824.  It  was 
a  Georgia  Editor,  if  we  remember  correctly,  who  spoke  of  it 
as  though  it  were  a  fact  well  understood,  that  Jackson  was  an 
icbomplice  of  Burr. 

The  acquittal  of  Col.  Burr  astonished  the  people  of  the 
North,  little  less  than  did  his  arrest.  The  secret  was  not  un- 
derstood. So  overwhelming  was  the  puldic  condemnation  of 
Burr,  notwithstanding  his  judicial  acquittal,  that,  with  all  his 
easy  and  graceful  assurance,  he  could  never  again  lift  up  his 
head  in  American  society.  lie  soon  left  the  countrj'^,  and 
was,  for  years,  a  voluntary  exile,  in  different  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. He  seems  to  have  hoj)cd,  at  first,  that  the  verdict  of 
his  acquittal  would  have  been  his  passport  abroad.  But  it  was 
not  so.  The  facts  elicited  at  the  trial  had  preceded  or  soon 
followed  him.  With  a  polish  and  fascination  of  manners  that 
would  have  graced  any  royal  court,  with  talents  that  would 
have  rendered  him  an  acquisition  to  any  European  cabinet, 
with  an  energy  of  action  that  might  have  made  him  the  ad- 
miration of  a  Napoleon,  he  sought  emplo3'mcnt  in  vain.  He 
sued  for  a  military  post  under  the  French  Emperor,  but  was 
repulsed.  Obscurity,  thenceforward,  was  the  doom  of  Aaron 
Burr.  He  returned  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  earned  his 
bread,  till  his  death,  at  an  advanced  age,  by  the  labors  of  a 
counsellor-at-law  and  a  draftsman  of  legal  instruments,  with- 
out ever  again  appearing  as  a  barrister  in  a  court  of  justice. 
He  was  a  disgraced  man.  If  the  Federal  Judiciary  could  save 
bis  neck,  it  could  not  save  his  good  name.  A  free  people  had 
assumed  to  act  as  a  jury  in  the  case,  and  the  decision  could 
not  be  reversed. 

That  the  Federal. Courts  could  not  convict  a  traitor,  whose 
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Ev^  tbe  acoct  ipriagflf  Ac  Bh 
f>f  we^riaane  aMJaAsc.     Atati 

naiunl  'umimct»a(  ihe  i 
Q^B^t  tare  impelled,  wilk  aliasi*  r) 
teocv  for  veBtem  exfMBBoa.  1W  | 
thoax  tbe  BBC  period^  vis  at^  aaoAia  mympbouk  a£  iha 
tame  inninhle  ikioL.  WlKlker  the  aoinBtioB  of  JjaaJaaam 
vere  onse  or  effect  of  tlie  great  SoBlkom  Oompiney  Ibu 
exploded  in  1807.  or  which  otibem,  «■  nai^  wb  in  progress 
6ni,  or  whether  tbe  porduae  was  ml  dea^ied  to  satisfy  the 
tnaspimutn,  it  might  be  difficoll,  at  this  distaaoe  of  tinc^  to 
<i«lvriftin&  That  there  was  a  ek»e  aifiai^  between  them,  do 
'jj.o  <;an  '!i-.nr.  The  tasl*?  cf  Iv^n'sia::?.  wo-a!d  as  nnlarally 
v.':,'::  :':,■■  :.:_  j.-.-t.i';  f'jT    Mo.\:;>"'.  .  as  dii  ibe  ta^to  of  Texas 

N'-',  i::',T-:  tr:iy  ';'L;ara(,-t':  ri-;;;  \v,ia  tbo  acquituil  ol"  Burr, 
Kunn  lit'j  -iu;i.i:V:aiitsilonce  observed  respecting  the  conspiracy 
i-.-.i-.r  hi. ':':'■.  TIio  ."j-Y-'j'^^v./ treason  of  tJic  nartfonl  Convention 
liiis  •■  .'.il'.n  into  volumes.  Tiie  taint  of  affinity  witli  it  is 
(lit;il.  '\"\ii;  orator's  tongue  never  tires  in  execrations  of  it. 
lint,  ill'-  ^;r'■at  .Soulliern  conspiracy  (for  such  it  was,  tliough 
iviili  ;i  NoriinTti  ai/eonipliire)  is  .■■c'doin  mentioned,  and  history 
.■ilrno-t  |,:i--i .,  it  ov'-r  in  silence.  High  time  were  it  to  restore 
lli^if  I'lij"  ;-iippr'-.-,-:<:il  chapter,  aT;d  let  posterity  know  that 
l.iti,  l.i-  til,:  li'lciily  I'f  fieri.  Wil.LlAM  Eato.v,  of  Massachu- 
(■■ells,  ''our  ^'loriou.s  L'niou  "  would  probably  liave  been 
hhivrird  I.,  atoms  by  tbe  sha-eiioiders,  in  tlie  year  1S07,  with- 
out even  a  .show  of  resistance  at  the  Soulh. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

FCRTHEB  ACTION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNME>-T— THE  WAR 
WITH  MEIICO — ACQUISITION  OP  CALIFORNIA,  NEW  MEXICO, 
AND   UTAH. 

TIm  pntjcvt  of  Mexitnn  Conquest  never  rcUnqnUhed  rinco  1807 — Snspcuaion  of 
■flbn  till  18I»~WBr  of  1846— Its  csuacii— FeJenl  Qovernmcnt  boot  on  n  Con- 
qneaCorDisinembcnncntof  ilc^cico — Ti»tinion;  on  tliis  point — Review  of  rclalions 
with  UexicoiimcelSSS— UurGBacinabIt!  and  rrandiik-nt  claim*  of  our  Uovcrnment 
— luolcnt  dciniinda — Territory  wuiitcd,  not  monov— Naval  armament — Com. 
Jones — nil  Annexation  of  Culifomlu  by  proclnination,  in  1S41 — IL*  fuiluro— 
Attemptn  to  intimidate  Mexico,  and  to  provoke  a  War — Demand  that  >be  should 
■eknowledgo  the  Indcpendan™  of  Tenon — Negoliaiions  Tor  territory — Thoirfiiiliira 
— War  determined  on,  and  ranimenced — False  eluin  of  boundary  of  Texas — Gon. 
Taylor  ordered  to  oceujiy  Mexican  territory — Monotiivres  to  provoke  liMlililies — 
Their  failure— The  flnl  blow  Btriick  bj  Gen.  Taylor— False  onnouuceinvnt  to  Can- 
grm  by  tho  Tresideiit — Corresponding  declBralion  by  Congress,  Miiy  11,  1846 — 
ProMcntlon  of  tlie  War— Adventure  of  Cul.  Fremont — Testimony  that  it  woa  a 
Wat  of  Conquest — Borbflrities  and  depredations— SiibMrvIenoy  of  Congrem — 
Preudent'a  request  for  money  (o  pitrclisso  Territory — Witniot  rroviso  twiec  posted 
in  the  Hoaie — Uefiraled  in  the  Senate — Then  lo»t  iu  tlie  House — Negotiations  witb 
Uexioo  fbr  Territory — Olferad  on  condition  of  excluding  Slavery — Offer  rejected — 
niul  idjuatmcnt— Cost  of  acquired  TerriUiry. 

THE   L,VTE   WAR   WITH   MEXICO. 

The  detection  and  exposure  of  the  great  Southern  con- 
spiracy against  the  Federal  Union  and  against  Mexico,  though 
it  interposed  a  temporary  check  on  tho  enterprise,  removed 
neither  the  cause  nor  the  disposition  that  had  engendered  it. 
There  is  not  tho  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  the  purpose 
of  invading  and  conquering  Mexico  was  ever  for  one  moment 
relinquished.  From  the  trial  and  acquittal  of  Aaron- Burr, 
in  1807,  to  the  actual  beginning  of  military  excursions  into 
Texas,  then  a  province  of  Mexico,  in  1819,  as  already  related, 
tliere  was  an  interval  of  onl>/  twelve  year«,  less  time  than  could 
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Ii;ivc  liccn  supposed  nccdTu]  to  alhy  public  a|ipn!henmoiii.fl 
divert  attuiitiun  to  otber  topics,  U>  draw  tlic  veil  of  oblir 
ovci-  tlic  past,  lu  transfer  the  odium  of  iiicij'icnt  treason  from 
tlic  Suiiih  lo  tlic  North,  to  plat'c  the  Slave  Power  on  a  liigh 

grtiunil  above  Free  Ijabor,  to  organize  the  conspiracy  rtitcw, 
mid  Ir)  Hubsidi?.s  the  Federal  Government  ilself  for  the  accom- 
plL-iliuicnt  of  its  objects,  instead  of  atleinpting  again  its  direct 
rtvenbrow. 

Ihnv  effectively  those  twelve  years  were  thus  occnpied,  tha 
history  of  the  country  wii!  show.  A  glimpse  of  it  wc  may 
take  before  long;  but  will  lirst  follow  out  the  McxicaQ  dnuiu 
to  il.s  cliisc. 

Tlic  annexation  of  Texas,  while  she  was  at  war  with  Mex- 
ico, was  equivalent  to  a  dcolM^lion  of  war  (igninst  the  latter. 
But  Mexico  was  not  in  a  position  to  wage  war  against  us ;  and 
had  the  HIave  Power,  that  controls  the  Federal  Government 
at  i:,-^  pK'itsure,  been  satisfied  with  the  ;tcfHiisitioii  tii'  'i'exa3, 
our  aniicabk'  relatione  with  Jloxico,  ifiioL  u^Hli.^tuI■bod,  might 
have  been  easily  ri.'.storcd.  Indeed,  there  were  no  aetll,^l  hos- 
tililie,-;  belueeu  t!ie  two  republics  until  the  invasion  of  Mexico, 
in  the  siuiinier  of  ItiJ."),  by  the  Anieriean  forces,  bv  direction 
of  I'roiuent  I'ollc,  and  witbonl  aulliorily  fi'om  Cun'.'res?. 

Ill  liis  '■/,'-(■,•<,<■  n/t/.'.-  .Uccican  \V.„;"  Mr.  Jay  lias  clearly 
and  eoiicbisiveiy  shown  that  the  Federal  Government,  not 
eonU'iii  to  winU  at.  and  even  encourage  and  aid  the  lawless 
invasi.Mi  and  revolution  of  Tex a^,  lo  aeknowledg.;  its  indc- 
pciidencr,  and  lo  annex  it  to  ibis  country,  was  resolutely  bent 
ujion  a  s'.ill  fio;/('C  disnienibernient  of  Mexieo,  cither  by  pur- 
chase or  conquest. 

So  early  m  April,  1812,  Mr.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  in  a  speech 
in  Congress,  openly  avowed  the  policy  of  eonquesi,  and  pre- 
d:cled  its  aceonipli^hnient,  lor  the  purpo.-^e  of  extending 
^Uu■el■v.  lie  blla^ted  that  it  was  the  ]ieoj>lcoroiir  own  West- 
ern Vnlley  that  had  ronqucrcd  t^uda  Anun  ,<l  .S,,n  Jari,,! ..  lie 
gloried  in  the  prospect  that  they  would  join  ilie  Tex, ins  and 
proclaim  a  crusade  against  tlic  rich  Slates  of  the  Soutli,  ''cap- 
ture towns,  I'illc  ehuiehe-',"  aud  "plant  the  lone  star  of  the 
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Texan  banner  on  the  Mexican  capital."  "Let  the  work  once 
begin"  (said  Mr.  Wise),  "and  I  do  not  know  as  tliis  house 
wonld  hold  me  very  long.  Give  me  five  millions  of  dollars, 
and  I  would  undertake  to  do  it  myself" — "2  would  place 
California  where  all  the  powers  of  Great  Britain  would  never 
be  able  to  reach  it.     Slaveuy  should  four  itself  abhoad, 

AND    FIND   NO    LIMIT   BUT   THE   SOUTHERN    OCEAN."        "  Wat 

18  a  curse,  but  it  has  its  blessings  too.  I  would  vote  for  this 
mission"  [of  Waddj  Thompson  to  Mexico],  "as  a  means  of 
preserving  peace,  but  if  it  must  lead  to  war,  I  would  vote  for 
it  more  willingly." 

This  was  under  the  administration  of  President  Tyler,  of 
whose  policy  Mr.  Wise  was  the  recognized  leader  in  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives,  The  real  object  of  Mr.  Thompson's  mis- 
sion, as  disclosed  by  his  course  and  the  results,  fully  Justified 
the  foreshado wings  of  this  speech.  Mr,  Tyler  showed  his 
affinity  with  Mr.  Wise,  by  appointing  him  Minister  to  France. 
But  the  cfTort  to  get  into  a  war  with  Mexico  was  of  a  still 
earlier  date  than  this. 

OUR  CLAIMS   UPON   MEXICO. 

The  only  ostensible  cause  of  complaint  against  Mexico,  was 
the  claims  of  certain  American  citizens  for  depredations  com- 
mitted on  their  property  by  Mexicans,  or  by  subordinate 
officials  of  the  Mexican  government,  Mr,  Jay  has  thoroughly 
sifted  these  claims,  and  shown  that  they  constituted  no  just 
ground  or  necessity  of  v/ar. 

The  first  claim,  in  July,  1S3C,  under  President  Jackson, 
consisted  of  fifteen  distinct  specifications  of  alleged  facta, 
requiring  time  for  their  proper  investigation.  Of  the  exist- 
ence of  many  of  them,  the  Mexican  Governmetit  may  well  be 
supposed  to  have  been  wholly  ignorant,  aa  they  claimed  to 
have  been,  until  the  complaint  was  presented.  Yet  the  Amer- 
ican Minister,  Mr.  Ellis,  was  directed  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
answer  within  ihrec  lueiks,  or  announce  that,  unless  satisfao- 
tioa  was  made  without  unnecessary  delay,  his  further  resi- 
dence would  be  useless.  If  this  threat  proved  unavailing,  he 
19 
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was  to  give  notice  that,  unless  he  received  tt  Gatisfactory  anstrer 
in  two  weeks,  he  should  demaod  his  passports  and  return 
home,  Mr.  Eilia  was  a.  Mississippi  slaveholder,  eager  to 
extend  the  area  of  slavery  by  a  dismemberment  of  Mexico. 
Another  remarkable  feature  of  this  demand  was,  that  Mr. 
Ellis  was  informed  by  our  government  that  it  was  not  in  pos- 
session of  "Oic  proof  oi  all  the  circumstances  of  the  wron" 
done  in  the  above  cases !"'  The  reparation  was  to  be  demanded 
first,  under  a  threat  of  war,  and  the  justice  of  the  claim 
ascertained  afterwards !  Mr.  Ellis  was  to  be  sole  judge  whe- 
ther there  was  "unnecessary  delay, ''  and  whether  the  answers 
were  "satisfactory."  The  alleged  aggressions  were  mostly  of 
recent  date.  Similar  claims  on  France  and  England  had  been 
matter  of  negotiation  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  without  a  threat 
of  war,  but  Mexico  was  required  to  finish  up  the  whole  busi- 
ness \nflve  weeks!  Before  Mr.  Secretary  Forsyth's  dispatches 
reached  Mr.  IClli.*,  Iiw  out  of  the  fiflif"  wrongs  had  been  set- 
tled to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parlies,  and  many  of  the  remain- 
der were  proper  subjecls  of  investigation  in  the  Mexican 
courts,  tu  which,  by  treaty,  our  citizens  had  access,  as  their 
citizens  liad  to  ours.  Of  this  the  Mexican  Secretary  reminded 
Mr.  Ellis,  but  promptly  proceeded,  iicverlheless,  to  an  invtsti- 
gation  of  the  claims.  Mr.  Ellis  thought  proper  to  add  live 
more  cumphiinls,  without  waiting  for  any  directions  from  his 
'Government.  Thesr,  addfd  (o  the  tbirtoen  remaining  original 
ones,  made  the  number  cighlccn.  In  respect  to  each  of  ihcse, 
the  Mexican  government  returned  suitable  cxjilanations  and 
assurances  mthin  thu  (imc  upccfK-d.  Some  of  tbem  were 
shown  to  be  unfnunded.  Others  of  tlicm  required  proof, 
Olhers  required  further  time  for  investigatifm.  Others  of 
them  having  been  investigated,  and  being  found  just,  the 
■  claimants  should  be  compensrited.  Other.s  of  ihcni  were 
under  litigation,  and  the  results  wuiild  soon  bo  ascertainerl. 
In  one  ciise,  an  American  ves^sel  had  been  seized  by  the 
custom-house  olliccrs  and  condemned  fur  want  of  the  proper 
papci^s,  but  an  apjical  having  been  taken  to  a  higher  court, 
before  whom  the  mi.«aing  papers  were  produced,  tlic  ves-scl 
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had  been  discharged  The  detentioa  was  not  tbe  fault  of  the 
ICezicaa  officers,  but  of  the  master  of  the  vesael,  in  losing 
his  papers.  la  every  case  the  answer  appeared  to  be  fair  and 
reasonablo.  Mr.  Ellis,  nevertheless,  as  had  been  determined 
beforehand,  demanded  his  passports  and  returned  home,  refu- 
nng  to  give  the  Mexican  Government  a  reason  for  so  extra- 
ordinary a  course.  And  on  his  return  home  the  country  was 
made  to  ring  with  the  falsehood  that  Mexico  had  re/used  to 
pRy  oar  just  demands  1 

The  Mexican  Minister,  in  the  meantime,  had  left  Washing- 
ton, on  account  of  the  march  of  American  troops  into  Texas, 
8S  before  reUted.  All  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two 
republics  were  thus  suspended.  American  troops  were  in  a 
province  claimed  by  Mexico,  and  the  wishes  of  the  adminis- 
tration seemed  about  to  be  realized.  Accordingly  in  Feb., 
1887,  President  Jackson,  in  a  message  to  Congress  on  the 
cUims  against  Mexico,  requested  an  act  passed  authorizing 
reprisals,  and  the  use  of  a  naval  force  of  tlie  United  States 
for  that  purpose,  unless  an  amicable  adjustment  could  be 
made,  upon  another  demand,  to  be  made  on  board  one  of  our 
vessels  of  war  on  the  coast  of  Mexico/ 

The  President  evidently  intended  WAB,  Indeed  his  mes- 
sage affirmed,  distinctly,  that  these  injuries  justified  an  "iu> 
MEDIATE  WAR."  But,  in  a  semi-oflicial  letter  to  Governor 
Cannon  of  Tennessee,  only  six  months  before,  which  had 
somehow  got  into  print,  he  had  distinctly  said  "  It  does  not 
seem  that  offenses  of  this  character"  (i.  e.  such  as  would  jus- 
tify war)  "have  been  committed  by  Mexico." 

But,  thanks  (under  God)  to  the  little  band  of  northern  agi- 
tators against  slavery,  the  people  of  the  North  were  not  yet 
prepared  for  such  a  measure,  and  the  war  proposition  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson  received  little  favor  by  their  representatives  in 
Congress.  There  needed  new  macliinations  and  a  more  favor- 
able opportunity,  before  the  desired  result  could  be  reached. 

The  treaty  between  the  two  countries  forbade  any  act  of 
reprisal,  by  either  party,  on  account  of  grievances  or  damages 
until  they  had  been  "  verified  by  competent  proof,"  and  until 
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Ite  demand  for  aatisfuclion  "refused,  or  unreasonably  dfl*'l 
layed."  We  have  seen  that  the  eighteen  complaints  against 
Mexico  had  not  bocii  thus  verified,  nor  had  the  demaud  for 
satisfaction  been  "refused  or  unreasonably  delayed."  Yet 
the  President,  as  we  have  seen,  desired  authority  to  make 
"  reprisals  "  unless  prompt  reparation  should  be  made,  on  a  r«- 
iicwal  of  the  demand  from  on  board  one  of  our  armed  vessels 
on  the  coast  of  Mexico.  And  in  making  this  request,  he  laid 
before  Congress  a  list  of  grievances  amounting  to  fortt-six, 
making  twenty-eight  new  cases  that  had  never  been  presented 
to  the  Mexican  Government  at  all  1  Some  of  these  additional 
claims — strange  to  tell — dated  back  as  far  as  1816  and  1817, 
when  Mexico  was  a  province  of  Spain !  And  some  of  them 
were  claims  for  insurrectionary  services  against  the  Spanish 
Government  I 

Mr.  Ellis  was  then  re-appointed  Minister  to  Mexico,  but  he 
remained  at  home,  and  a  courier  was  disjjatched  with  ihc  bud- 
get of  grievances,  with  an  allowance  of  OXK  WEEK  to  examine 
and  determine  upon  tliem  all.  Ky  incredible  zeal  and  indus- 
try, the  list  of  grievances  was  now  swelled  to  FiyTY-SKVKS, 
This  was  in  July,  1837,  under  the  adinini.-itration  of  Mr.  A'an 
Burcn,  Many  of  these  demands,  as  Mr,  Jay  well  observes, 
and  has  clearly  shown,  "were  in  the  highest  degree  insolenl 
and  ridienlous." 

The  messenger  to  Mexico  tarried  his  "one  iccck"  and  re- 
turned. But  before  the  list  of  these  fiflj^-scven  grievances 
reached  Mexico,  the  Mexican  Government,  intent  upon  an 
e<iuitalilo  settlement  of  all  the  dilTieulties  it  /ml  heard  any- 
thing about,  vii;. :  the  ci'j/ikrn  specifications  made  by  5fr. 
Ellis,  bad  pas-sed  an  act  oil'oring  to  submit  to  the  award  of  a 
friendly  power,  the  claims  of  the  United  States.  In  the  same 
peaceful  spirit,  another  Mexican  Minister  was  sent  to  Wash- 
ington, and  the  arbitration  proposed,  in  December,  1S37. 

The  warlike  designs  of  the  Federal  Administration  were 
thus  again  baffled.  The  offer  was  too  fair  to  bo  rejected,  in 
the  face  of  the  nation  and  the  world,  yet  for  four  months  no 
notice  was  taken  of  it,  but  the  new  claims  were  three  times 
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distinctlj  urged  "by  our  Secretary,  Mr.  Forsjtli.  Not  unUl 
the  offer  had  become  public,  and  Congress  plied  with  northern 
petitions  to  accept  it,  and  remonstrances  against,  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  was  the  overture  heeded,  and  negotiations 
contmenced.  At  length  an  arrangement  was  made,  by  which 
the  claims  were  to  be  presented  to  Commissioners  to  eit  at 
Washington,  two  to  be  appointed  by  each  party  ;  the  board 
to  sit  not  more  than  eighteen  months,  the  decision  of  cases 
by  it  to  be  final,  and  the  cases  on  which  they  could  not  agree, 
to  be  determined  by  an  umpire  to  be  named  by  the  King  of 
Prussia. 

Here,  then,  were  allowed  eighteen  months  to  go  through  with 
an  investigation  which  Mexico  had  been  required  to  complete 
in  tJtree  weeks  I 

After  many  delays,  the  Commission  assembled  two  years 
after  their  appointment,  giving  ample  time  for  all  the  claim- 
ants to  collect  their  evidences. 

After  sitting  nine  months,  they  passed  upon  all  the  claims 
that  had  sufficient  vouchers;  but,  in  order  to  give  further 
time  for  collecting  evidence,  the  Commission  was  iiept  open 
the  remaining  nine  months,  when  it  was  dissolved.  The 
King  of  Prussia  named  as  umpire  his  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton, Baron  Boenne.     Now  notice  the  result. 

The  total  amount  of  claims  presented  was  $11,850,578 
But  of  these   there   came,  in   liie  last  nine 

montJis,  too  late  to  be  examined,  and  evi- 
dently of   a  speculative   and  fraudulent 

character, 


Thus  reducing  the  amount  to 
Beferred  to  Umpire,  and  undecided  by  him 
for  want  of  time,      .... 


Amount  of  Claims  adjudicated,     . 
Bejected  by  Commissioners  and  Umpire, 


$8,513,741 
928,627 


$7,585,114 

6,568,975 


*  8m  Jkt't  MaUait    War,  p.  ] 


Ths  liQllom  Ud«  (tOowti)  ii  tli«rg  lUtod 


lemanding  iffl 
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Just  look  at  it !  Our  goyernmcnt  had  been  dem 
Mexico  nearly  twelve  miltiom  of  dollars,  had  demanded  a  prompt 
settlement  on  pain  of  "reprisals"  and  war.  And  here,  afler 
the  moat  laborious  investigation,  and  giving  ample  time,  twice 
over,  for  proving  the  claims,  they  are  dwindled  down  to  a 
little  over  two  millions,  not  much  more  than  one-SIXtii  p.utT 
of  the  claim.  It  is  true  that  only  about  seven  and  a  half 
millions  were  acted  upon  ;  but  this  was  the  fault  of  the  claim- 
ants, if  they  had  anyvalid  evidences  to  bring  forward.  Again, 
of  the  claims  brought  forward  in  season  and  investigated, 
viz. :  about  scvcii  and  a  half  millions,  onli/  about  one-fourth  waa 
adjudged  to  be  due. 

The  award  of  over  two  millions  remained  unpaid,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  Mexican  trea- 
sury. Adding  to  this  the  amount  of  claims  that  had  not  been 
adjudicated,  the  Federal  Government  was  furnished  with  an- 
other opportunity  of  urging  its  claims  upon  Mexico.  Another 
arbitration  treaty  was  negotiated ;  the  commissioners,  for  this 
time,  were  to  sit  in  Mexico,  and  Mexican  citizens  having 
claims  against  the  United  States  were  al?o  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  their  claims  for  adjudication.  One  feature 
of  the  treaty  w.is  to  change  the  mode  of  payment  by  Mexico, 
from  the  tender  of  her  depreciated  treasury  notes  to  specie 
payments  in  instalments — an  object  of  great  importance  to 
our  government.  And  yet,  the  United  States  Senate  virtually 
rejected  the  treaty,  by  changing  the  place  of  adjudication 
from  Mexico  to  Washington,  and  striking  out  the  clause  refer- 
ring the  Mexican  claims  on  the  United  States  to  the  tribunal 
of  arbitration.  Thus  mutilated,  and  divested  of  its  reciprocal 
character,  the  treaty  was  returned  to  Mexico,  where  no  further 
notice  was  taken  of  it. 

So  much  for  our  claims  against  Mexico.  Kxcept  for  delay 
of  payment  growing  out  of  its  2>overty,  it  does  notai>pcar  that 
there  was  any  backwardness  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 

2,026,230,  nliifli  doca  not  ajrea  Willi  the  nrilhmolicnl  sviblraolion,  owing  probablj 
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ernment  to  do  all  that  could  reasonably  be  asked  at  ita  hands. 
^nd  ibis  ia  the  sum  total  of  all  our  causes  of  war  against 
Mexico — a  'war  for  the  coIlectioD  of  a  debt  of  about  two  mil- 
lions, and  a  pretended  debt  of  about  five  or  six  millions  more,* 
the  proper  adjustment  of  which  had  never  been  refused  or 
needlessly  delayed.  And  this  debt  was  collected,  by  the  war 
process,  at  an  expense  of  above  one  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lanl 

It  was  territory,  not  money,  that  the  Federal  Government 
wanted  of  Mexico,  and  territory  fur  the  extension  of  slavery. 
Every  step  in  the  entire  process  affords  evidence  of  this. 

Under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Tyler,  in  December,  1841, 
Mr.  Upshur,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  made  a  report,  recom-, 
mending  the  employment  of  a  naval  force  in  the  Pacific,  on 
the  coast  of  California,  to  protect  "  a  considerable  settlement 
of  Americana "  in  Upper  California,  to  explore  the  Gulf  of 
California,  &c.  A  few  days  after,  Commodore  Jones,  a  Vir- 
ginian, was  dispatched  with  a  squadron  accordingly,  where  he 
arrived  in  1842,  On  receiving  a  newspaper  report  that  Mexi- 
co had  ceded  California  to  England — one  of  the  lying  rumors 
of  the  day,  for  effect— learning,  likewise  from  the  Mexican 
papers  that  the  government  of  that  country  had  protested 
against  American  interference  with  Texas,  and  suspecting  that 
a  British  naval  force  then  in  the  Pacific  was  about  to  seize 
upon  California,  Com.  Jones,  on  consultation  with  his  officers, 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  taking  possession  of  Monterey 
ia  California.  lie  had  brought  with  him,  either  from  the 
United  States  or  from  Callao,  a  sapply  oi  printed  proclaTnaiions, 
in  the  Spanish  language,  claiming  the  people  "henceforth  and 
forever  "  as  citizens  under  the  protection  of  the  American  flag. 
The  day  after  distributing  his  proclamation,  the  Commodore 
discovered  his  mistake.  The  report  was  a  fabrication.  The 
fruit  was  not  yet  ripe.  lie  apologized  to  the  Mexican  authori- 
ties of  Monterey,  and  withdrew.  The  Federal  Government 
was  obliged  to  disavow  the  act,  but  "in  vaia  was  his  punish- 

*  Th«  rMder  will  And  oviJeaoM  ortlis  ohuvitir  of  then  diimiai  iro  proOMkL 
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m«;nt  ilemanded  bj  Mexico."  He  was  too  faitliful  a  rcpresen  - 
tntivc  of  his  governmGnt  to  fall  under  its  censures.  He  faacB 
only  mistaken  the  time  to  strike. 

Tlic  refusal  of  Mexico  to  acknowledge  the  independcnoe  of" 
Texas  was  !in  ohstacle,  in  tlio  minds  of  the  Northern  pcopl 
to  the  annexation  of  the  latter,  and  hence  the  Senate,  aa  l 
have  seen,  had  refused  the  ratification  of  Messrs.  Tjlei 
Cuihoun'a  treaty  for  that  object.     The  next  step  was  to  intioj 
date  Mexico  into  a  recognition  of  Texan  independence. 
cordingly,  m  October,  1844,  oor  Minister  to  Mexico,  Mr.  Shat    _ 
non,  in  conformity  with  his  instructions,  presented  an  insolent 
remonstrance  on  that  subjeet.     In  reference  to  a  projected 
attempt  of  Mexico  to  reduce  her  refractory  province,  Mr,  Shan- 
non represented  the  importance  of  Texas  lo  this  country,  and 
intimated  ibat  his  Government  could  not  see  it  invaded,  with- 
out tailing  part  in  the  controversy.     The  Mexican  Minister 
replied  thnt  his  government  was  not  capable  of  yielding  to  a 
menace  which  the  President  of  the  Uiiitcd  States,  "cxccfdmg 
tiie  ]X!iLcys  gii-f.n  to  Itim  l>j  t/ic  /undttnicnlal  hnv  of  kij  nation,  has 
directed  against  it." 

He  added : 

"  Wiiilc  ™c  power  is  seeking  iniirc  grounil  to  slain  by  tlic  shvery  of  an 
unrorluii^ttn  branch  of  tlic  liumnn  rimily,  the  iillicr  is  endeavoring!,  Iiy  fte- 
serviii<r  wliat  heloiiss  lo  it,  lo  diminish  the  surface  which  Ihc  former  wmti 
lor  this  dcicslahle  Irallir.  Let  tlic  world  now  say  wliieli  of  liic  luo  lias  jus- 
Mr.  Shannon  demanded  a  retraction  of  ihls  langungc.  The 
Mexican  Government  nobly  refused  to  retract,  but  repeated 
it.  And  President  Tyler  hiid  the  correspondence  before  Con- 
gress, complaining  of  lUc  language  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment as  an  alTront,  that  "  might  well  justify  the  United  States 
in  a  resorl  to  any  measure  to  vindicate  the  national  honor." 
lie  contented  biniBelf,  however,  with  urging  "  prompt  and 
immedialc  action  on  the  subject  of  annexation." 

The  successful  annexation  of  Texas  in  IS-io,  encouraged  the 
slaveholding  parly  in  Congress  to  broach,  openly,  the  project 
of  entering  into  negotiations  for  the  cession  of  Cuba.     Their 
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papers  began  also  to  dwell  oii  the  importance  of  adding  Cali- 
fornia to  the  United  States,  and  President  Polk  was  evidently 
determined  to  obtain  that  province,  either  by  negotiation  or 
war.  A  new  bluster  was  made  about  our  claims  upon  Mexi- 
co, and  Mr.  Slidell  was  dispatched  on  a  mission  to  that  Gov- 
ernment to  make  an  offer  for  New  Mexico  and  California.  He 
was  to  offer  the  claims  and  five  millions  for  New  Mexico,  and 
the  claims  and  twenty-five  millions  for  both  New  Mexico  and 
California. 

To  facilitate  this  land  speculation,  "  the  claims  "  were  conve- 
Biently  swelled  to  upwards  of  eight  millions,  although  Mexico 
liad  paid  the  interest  of  the  award,  and  above  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  the  principal,  by  forced  loans,  and  not- 
withstanding her  financial  embarrassments,  so  anxious  was  she 
to  retain  her  relations  of  peace  with  this  country. 

The  award  under  the  treaty,  as  before  stated, 

was  above  -            -            -            -  $2,000,000 

Claims  then  unsettled  were  above      -            -  4,000,000 

New  claims  presented,  above        -           -  2,000,000 

Amount  due  (after  deducting  payments)  about    $8,000,000 


Let  it  now  be  remembered  that  the  previous 
claim  of  our  Government  upon  Mexico 
was  nearly  -  -  -  $12,000,000 

Add  to  this,  the  new  claims  afterwards  fabrica- 
ted as  above,  -  -  -  2,000,000 


Total  claim  from  Mexico,         -    $14,000,000 


How  much  ought  to  have  been  claimed  the  reader  will  judge 
when  he  sees,  not  only  (as  already  exhibited)  the  amount  of 
above  five  and  a  half  millions  rejected  by  the  Commissioners 
and  Umpire,  but  when  he  sees,  likewise,  how  the  whole  mat- 
ter was  settled  when  Mexico  was  afterwards  dismembered  by 
our  forces,  when  we  had  her  in  our  power,  and  when  we  had 
obtained  all  the  slave  territory  we  wanted  I  We  could  afford 
to  be  honest  then,  in  respect  to  these  claims.    In  the  final  set* 
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tlcment,  at  tbe  close  of  the  war,  the  awnrd  of  the  Cotnm 
sioncrs  was  put  down  at  two  million's  of  dollars,  and  tlw 
remainder  of  the  claim,  above  SIX  millionB,  was  put  down  ti 
only  THREE  AND  A  QCABTER  millions,  llie  Federal  Government 
stipulating  to  pay  the  claimanla  ati  "  valid  claims "  Mot  exceed- 
iii'j  the  latter  sum,  yet  releasing  the  ilexkan  GoTemmeol 
from  further  responsibility !  Thus  our  Government  itt^i/je- 
pu'liittcd  above  three  millions.  But  this  is  not  all.  As  five- 
sevenths  of  the  claims  investigated  were  found  spurious,  and 
as  the  claims  presented  later  were  evidently  of  a  still  worse 
charaeter,  it  is  calculated  by  Judge  Jay,  who  baa  presented 
and  studied  these  statistics,  that  "one  million  will  be  moTO 
than  sufficient  to  meet  every  equitable  demand,"  that  is  (as 
wc  understand  it)  in  addition  to  the  award  of  two  millions; 
thus  reducing  tbe  FOL'BTEEN  millions  claimed,  to  theee  mil- 
lioiij-,  and  repudiating  ELEVEN"  millions  of  it  as  spurious! — 
Jays  ^Rximn  M'ai;  p.  US. 

.Such  were  "  the  claims  "  of  which  EIGHT  MILLION;'  were  to 
be  used  as  purchase  money  to  oblain  California  and  New 
Mexico,  tlirougli  the  mission  of  Jlr.  Slidell.  In  his  person, 
the  American  Government  presented  itself  before  Mexico  in 
the  character  of  an  importunate  creditor  demanding  more  than 
double  his  just  due,  with  a  bowio  knife  in  one  hand  and  a 
pui-ric,  witli  liis  bill,  in  the  other.  Xou-,  says  he,  sell  nic  half 
of  yinir  land  at  my  own  jirice,  and  take  this  purse  and  my 
bill  rcci-ipicd,  for  your  p;iy.  If  not,  receive  this  knife  into 
your  bosom.  The  oiler  of  Mr.  Slidoli  was  rejected,  as  was 
foreseen,  and  he  returned  home.  The  correspondence,  with 
the  attendant  circumstances,  belmy  the  extreme  anxictv  of 
the  Federal  Administration  to  provoke  Mexico  into  a  war, 
and  raise  a  clamor  against  her  in  ibis  country. 

Another  oee.i.sion  or  pretext  of  quarrel  with  Mexico  was 
sought  in  a  pretended  question  respecting  the  western  boun- 
dary of  Tcxap.  Mr.  Jay  has  clearly  shown  that  the  acts  of 
this  Government  had  recognized,  in  several  wavs,  a  boundary 
far  to  the  eastward  of  that  which,  on  liis  accession  to  the 
Presidency,  about  the  time  of  the  anucxation  of  Texas,  was 
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resolutely  maintained,  and  with  a  military  force,  by  President 
Polk.  Under  pretense  of  defending  Texas,  which  needed  no 
defense,  General  Taylor  was  stationed  beyond  the  reed  borders 
of  Texas,  with  discretion  even  to  cross  the  Bio  Grande,  the 
new  boundary  now  claimed  by  the  President,  in  case  hostili- 
ties were  commenced  by  Mexico.  The  slightest  skirmish  on 
tbe  newly  claimed  territory,  would  suflBciently  answer  the 
purpose  of  throwing  on  Mexico  the  odium  of  commencing 
the  war.  All  this  was  sheer  Executive  usurpation,  without 
the  authority  or  knowledge  of  Congress.  In  the  meantime, 
five  states  were  required  to  be  in  readiness  to  furnish  aid  to 
Gen.  Taylor;  though  the  documents  show  that  our  Cabinet 
were  not  under  the  least  apprehension  of  any  invasion  from 
Mexico. 

On  the  very  next  day  after  the  reception  at  Washington  of 
advices  from  Mr.  Slidell,  Jan.  12,  1846,  from  which  it  was 
inferred,  that  there  was  no  hope  of  a  cession  of  California, 
peremptory  orders  were  given  to  Gen.  Taylor  to  advance  to 
the  Bio  Grande,  and  the  *' points  opposite  Metamoras  and 
Mier,  and  the  vicinity  of  Laredo,  were  suggested  for  his  con- 
sideration." The  evident  object  was  to  provoke  a  collision. 
After  a  variety  of  ineffectual  manoeuvres  to  provoke  the  Mex- 
icans to  strike  the  first  blow,  it  was  in  fact  given  by  our  own 
army,  and  Gen.  Taylor  announced  to  his  government  that 
HOSTILITIES  HAD  COMMEXCKD ;  on  the  receipt  of  which  Presi- 
dent Polk  announced  to  Congress  and  to  the  world  the  untruth 
that  "  Mexico  had  passed  the  boundary  of  the  United  States,  had 
invaded  our  territory,  and  shed  American  blood  on  American  soiV 
Congress,  thereupon,  (rejecting  a  motion  to  read  the  docu- 
ments) and  sustaining  a  call  for  the  "previous  question," 
which  precluded  discussion,  adopted  a  vote  asserting  the  ex- 
istence of  war  by  act  of  Mexico!  This  was  on  May  11,  18-16, 
the  same  day  the  House  received  the  President's  war  message  I 

Gen.  Taylor  immediately  took  possession  of  Metamoras; 
and  the  war  was  vigorously  pushed  westward  to  its  intended 
destination,  the  conquest  of  New  Mexico  and  California. 

In  anticipation  of  these  military  movements,  by  land,  a  na- 
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viil  f'T-i'ii  had  Wen  stationed  in  the  Pacific,  near  the  oc 
t  'ulitDmia,  with  secret  orders  to  Com,  Sloat,  Juno  24lh,  184^ 
til  jinsscaa  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  and  blockade  or  occnpy 
iiltn'r  ports,  n*  skoh  aa  he  ihould  hear  of  an  inland  u-ar  vriA- 
.l/.Miiv.  These  orders  wero  now  carried  into  effect,  possessioa 
UiKi'ii  of  Monterey,  and  a  proclamation  immediately  issued 
uiim'Uiicing  that  *•  CltU/omia  now  Ulongs  to  Ihe  United  Slates." 
'V[i\:t  was  on  the  7th  of  July,  1840.  Two  days  after,  San 
I-'niiioisco  was  also  in  our  possession.  All  this  in  less  than 
two  miiiiths  after  the  declaration  of  war  by  Congrps.t,  plainly 
sKinviiig  thai  Uie  conquest  of  California  had  been  determined 
upi'ii  and  provided  for,  a  year  beforehand,  and  white  neither 
tin'  poopk*  of  the  United  States  nor  Congress  were  permitted 
to  know  iho  designs  of  the  President.  The  declaration  of  war 
liv  I'oiigroiia  did  not  reach  the  squadron  in  the  Pacific  till  the 
'i^l\\  of  Au,c;iisl,  fifty-two  days  after  the  Commodore,  by  pro- 
chiiiKiUoii.  li:nl  LU!iu-\od  fahlonii:!  to  tlie  L:iiited  Slates."^ 

AuoiluT  iiu'idoni  ilki.-tnitos  the  ^arne  general  fact.  A  par- 
ty of  adv.-!ilurcr.-J.  overland.  uikKt  Co!.  Fremont,  of  the  Uni- 
l_v  .•'ot  out  on  an  exploring  expedition 
■  dostinoil  to  aid  in  the  conquest  of 
ivl  ihoro.  among  "  the  American  settlers,"  and 
mary  niovomoiits  a  litiie  in  advance 
Coinniodnrc.  Tlie  little  settlement 
ikKj'Oi-.vU-ikv  of  Cililoniia.  The  now  repub- 
,r  :h!-.f.  tlio  iiisuraviion  very  readily  merg- 
':nmi.\lori':-  prochimation  of  annexation  to 
Co!,  l-'roiuont  :ir;orw:iril:-  prcscnled  pecu- 
oar  Covcriitiu'nt  for  servi^'cs  in  C:difornia, 
and  llie  invcstigatio!!  drew  out  the  fact  that  he  had  acted  in 
aceordaujo  with  the  dcsiju:;  of  our  Cabinet,  through  whose 
misrcpre^cntaLioiis  of  the  nuittor  it  b:ivl  however  been  sup- 
posed that  ho  h;i.l  acted  on  his  own  rosponsibility. 

Mr.  Jay  intro.lufcs  into  his  vohuno  :-orae  eonfossions  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  o;ir  Muii=ter  in  Mo.\ioo,  clearly  showing  the  designs 
of  die  Federal  Governmcni,  in  l;4o,  under  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Tyler,  to  got  possession  of  California,  and  to  provoke 
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Mexico  into  a  war  for  ilirit  j)ur|)Ose."'''     lie  cites  ulso  ^Fr.  Cal- 
houn, as  having  said  in  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S.,  Feb.  24, 
1847,  (in  reference  to  the  precipitate  action  of  Congress  in  de- 
claring, May  11, 1846,  that  "  war  existed  by  act  of  Mexico") — 
"  We  had  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
had  made  war  against  the  United  States,^'' \    Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersol, 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  in  Feb., 
1847,  made  a  report  avowing  the  sentiment  that  the  war  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  get  possession  of  territories  that  "  every 
Atnerican  administration  has  been  striving  to  get  by  purchasc^jf, 
And  in  the  same  report,  as  well  as  in  a  previous  speech  (Jan. 
19ib)  in  the  House,  Mr.  Ingersol  has  the  robber-like  effrontery 
to  throw  the  blame  of  the  war  and  its  continuance  upon  Mex- 
ico, because  she  refused  to  sell  us  her  provinces,  which,  says 
he,  ^^  she  has  now  constrained  us  to  take  byforce,  though  even  yet 
we  are  disposed  to  pay  for  them^  not  by  blood  merely,  but  by  money 
ft»/"§    Mr.  Stanton  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Beddinger  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Sevier  of  Arkansas,  and  Mr.  Giles  of  Maryland,  openly 
avowed,  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  that  the  war  was  a  war  of 
conquest.    Mr.  Polk  had,  however,  in  his  message,  a  little 
time  previous,  adventured  the  extraordinary  assertion,  that 
"the  war  has  not  been  waged  with  a  view  to  conquest."    In 
echo  to  this  declaration,. a  resolution  was  introduced  in  the 
House  (Jan.,   1847),  disclaiming  a  view  to  conquest,  but  the 
House  re/used  to  adopt   the  resolution.      The  Southern  press 
abounded  in  gratulations  at  the  prospect  of  conquest,  and  of 
the  extension  of  slavery.     Henry  Clay,  in  a  speech  in  Ken- 
tucky, declared  that  the  bill  of  Congress,  of  May  11,  1846, 
"attributing  the  commencement  of  the  war  to  the  act  of 
Mexico,"  was  *'a  bill  with  a  palpable  falskhood  stamped 
on  its  face."|     A  new  House  of  Representatives,  "fresh  from 
the  people,"  elected  after  the  declaration  of  May  11,  1846, 
"Resolved,''  in  the  December  following,  "that  the  war  was 
unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally  begun  by  the  President  of  the 


♦  Jay'B  Mtziean  War,  pp.  103-9.  f  lb.,  p.  161.  %  lb.,  p.  164. 

I  Jajf't  Mixieo,  p.  161.    Arp.  to  (hng.  Globe,  1847,  p.  125.  |  A,  p.  SS5. 
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Um'.cd  Slala."*    Tbat  poitioDs  of  Mexico,  tDclodiiig  ( 
nia,   were  oDooDstitatioiuIij  coBqaered,  uid  Mnftii  onol  p0^^ 
erii^d  as  conquered   terntoiy  by  the  Prcsideot,  before   the 
treaty  of  peace,  was  stroDgl^r  affirmed  and  cleariy  shown  io 
tbe  V.  S.  Senate,  in  March,  1&48,  by  both  Mr.  Webster  and 
Sir.  Caihoun-t 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  war  was  prosecoted,  we  have 
nnl  room  to  say  much.     The  reader  of  Mr.  Jay's  Beriew  will^ 
iind  some  sickcDiDg  details  of  lawIesEoess,  of  rapacity,  i 
plunder,  and  of  outra^,  disgraceful  to  the  Atnerican  i 
Barbarities  were  committed  which   should  make  hamai 
wc'cp  and  blush.     Gcoeral  Taylor  himself  in  a  c 
tion  to  the  War  Department,  swd: 

"  I  deeply  regret  to  report  llmt  nuaj  of  the  twdve  moDlhs'  TolBPlcen,  iB 
thrir  rnute  bence  of ihe  Innrer  Rio  Gnade,  have  eommitied  exieosiie  ootrsfM 
anrl  Ji'predaliotiB  upnn  the  pesceible  inhibitanls.     TnERr 


G'-nc-ruI  KL-ariK-v  commuuicatcil  a  similar  .statement.  The 
Calif.rijiaii.-i,  l.e  .say.=,  "have  U-.n  ,ha„H\'.V^  alusall>j  our  oiai 

Wlifii  .sucli  lc:-timonies  come  from  .sul-Ii  witnesses,  we  may 
conjecture  iiic  re.st. 

IJut  (IcprcJatioiis  on  private  property  were  not  confined  to 
tlif;  K'lldiers.  Gen.  Scott,  by  proolamation,  assessed  provinces 
and  citie.''  at  liis  pleasure,  on  llie  following  conditions; 

'■(hi  ilic  fiuliire  iif  any  Sijtc  to  pay  its  assessments,  its  functionaries,  ai 

THIS,  in  Hi  rift  accordance  with  llie  general  reculaliuns  of  (his  army." 

Xi)  re.signatioii  of  office  was  to  excuse  them,  and  if  the 
money  was  not  promptly  raised,  tlio  commander  would 
"  immediately  jiroeced  to  collect,  from  ihe  wculll.iri-  uJHihitnHts 
(other  than  neutni!  friends)  u-ilhin  his  reach,  the  amount  of  the 
assessment  due  from  ihc  .State.''     And  this  was  according  to 

•  Ja/i  Utiico,   p.  B.14.  t  lb.,  pp.  216-7. 
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iiutractions  from  Prea.  Polk,  witliout  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress. A  million  of  dollars  were  extorted  from  the  Mexicans 
in  this  way,  and  three  gambling-houses  were  licensed  in  the 
capital,  by  the  American  commander-in-chie^  in  consideration 
of  the  annual  payment  of  eighteen  thousand  dollars  1  Pillage, 
desolation,  violence,  vice,  crime,  demoralization,  and  death, 
Itept  equal  march  with  the  progress  of  the  American  arms. 

The  Congress  that  had  declared  the  beginning  of  the  war 
unconstitutional,  and  the  members  who  had  denounced  tho 
measure  as  crimioal  and  wicked,  were  nevertheless  so  corrupt 
and  bardeaed  as  to  vote  money  for  its  continuance !  A  few 
only  had  the  consistency  and  honesty  to  record  their  votes  in 
the  negative. 

Though  Mr.  Polk  had  declared  our  title  to  the  whole  of 
Oregon  to  be  "  clear  and  unquestionable,"  yet  he  had  surren- 
dered much  of  it  to  Great  Britain,  to  maintain  relations  of 
peace.  For  Oregon  was  too  far  North  for  the  convenient  use 
of  the  slaveholders,  and  it  might  be  made  into  free  States. 
But  without  the  slightest  claim  to  New  Mexico  and  California, 
he  prosecuted  a  war  of  conquest  to  obtain  them,  because  the 
slaveholders  desired  them,  and  they  were  expected  to  add  to 
the  number  of  slave  States,  to  help  govern  the  Union.  These 
objects  were  openly  avowed  by  the  Southern  press. 

All  wars  of  conquest  have  their  limits.  It  is  not  certain 
that  the  administration  sought  to  conquer  and  retain  all 
Mexico.  The  central  and  southern  provinces  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  be  managed — might  be  found  too  populous  and  too 
refractory  to  admit,  at  present,  the  quiet  restoration  of  slavery. 
The  war  was  expensive.  The  administration  (and  partly  on 
account  of  the  war,  and  its  attendant  usurpations)  was  becom- 
ing unpopular.  Desirous  of  securing  permanently  what  was 
in  his  power,  and  what  was  originally  contemplated  by  the 
war,  Mr,  Polk  turned  his  thoughts  on  peace.  For  this  pur- 
pose, Aug.  8,  1846,  he  recommended  to  Congress  an  appro- 
priation of  two  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  placed  at  his  disposal 
for  that  purpose.  This  request  plainly  indicated  his  desire  to 
make  an  offer  of  money  for  a  cession  of  territory,  and  gave 
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the  lie  to  hia  former  pretense,  that  war  was  not  waged  for 
conquest.  A  bill  was  introduceJ  into  llie  House  for  tliis 
object,  and  was  passed,  but  with  the  celebrated  proviso  offered 
by  Mr.  Wilmot,  that  the  territory  thus  acquired  should  be 
free  frum  the  polluting  touch  of  slavery.  The  bill  went  to 
the  Senate  the  last  clay  of  the  sesstoo,  but  was  not  acted  upon, 
and  CmgrcfS  adjourned. 

At  ilie  ne.tt  session,  the  President's  application  was  renewed, 
but  a.sking  now  for  three  millions,  A  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  Ilouse  for  that  object,  and  this  opened  the  way  for 
another  introduction  of  the  proviso  against  slavery.  A  stormy 
debate  ensued.  The  Southern  members  were  enraged,  declar- 
ing thtij  would  have  no  territory  under  such  restrictioDa,  and 
threatening,  as  usual,  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  bill 
was  nevertheless  passed,  and  with  the  proviso,  by  a  vote  of 
115  lo  106.  In  the  Senate,  the  proviso  was  stricken  out,  31 
to  21.  Iteltiniing  back  to  tlio  House,  the  i>roviio  was  finallv 
drop[jeil,  lu2  to  'J7,  no  le?s  than  22  members  absenting  them- 
selves, liut  though  now  rejected,  the  proviso  might  after- 
wards be  applied,  in  providing  for  the  government  of  the  ter- 
ritories. Tliis,  ilic  friends  of  liberty  coiileniplatcd,  and  this, 
the  slave  parly  fo.ared. 

Ujider  lliis  t;late  of  things,  a  great  demonstration  of  senti- 
ment, by  public  meetings,  was  got  up  at  the  Soutli.  Legisla- 
tures fulminated  their  I'esolvcs  against  the  proviso,  and  ihc 
line  <)f  the  Missouri  compromise  30°  30',  began  to  be  proposed 
by  the  inure  moderate. 

In  August,  1>>17,  negotiations  were  opened  with  Mexieo 
through  our  agent,  Mr.  Trist.  The  Jfcxican  Commissioners 
were  instructed,  by  their  government  to  insist  that  "  the  Uni- 
ted Stulrs  sliall  engage  not  to  permit  slavery  in  tliat  part  of 
the  territory  wliieii  they  sliall  .ici(uii-o  by  treaty.''  Mr.  Trisi 
promptly  refused  lo  negotiate  a  treaty  under  such  reslrietions. 
declaring  them  as  obnoxious  as  "an  order  lo  establisli  the  i.v- 
QflSl  rioN,"  that  "  the  burc  mmlioii  of  such  n  treaty  was  an 
impossibility,"  .ind  that  no  American  IVesideni  "would  dare 
to  present  any  such  treaty  to  the  Senate." 
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"  I  unmd  Hiem,"  sajs  Mr.  TriBt,(inhisofficial  dispatch  to  onrSecretorr 
ofState,)  "  lliat  if  it  iveie  io-their  puwer  to  offer  me  the  whole  territory  de- 
•eribed  in  our  project,  increued  ton-fuld  in  value,  and,  in  BdJition  to  that, 
eoeerei  a  foot  thick  all  over  ailh  pure  gold,  upon  thi  single  aoHDrnort 
TBAT  BLiTiRV  BHOULD  ■■  KXCLUDtD  TBCRifrROH,  I  cuuld  not  entertain  tbo 
offer  for  a  moment,  nor  even  think  of  commnnicatiDg  it  to  Washiagton." 

A  previous  attempt  at  negotiation  for  peace  had  been  abor- 
tive, because  Mexico  bad  declined  to  cede  all  New  Mexico, 
and  Upper  and  Lower  California.  - 

In  tbe  final  close  of  tbe  Mexican  war,  these  territories  were 
obtained  at  a  cost  of  FirrEEif  uillions  of  dollars  paid  to 
Kexico,  in  addition  to  the  relinquishment  of  our  long-contest- 
ed "claims."  Besides  this,  the  direct  expenditures  of  tho  war 
are  estimated  at  over  otfE  hukdrbd  HiLLiotfS.  Adding  extra 
pay,  pensions,  bounties  of  land,  ka.,  Mr.  Jay  puts  down  tbe 
money  cost  of  our  new  territory  at  one  hukdbed  AMD  TnifiTT 
MiLUONS  OF  DOLLARS.  And  all  this  to  extend  tbe  area  of 
alavery  beyond  Texas. 
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FURTriER  ACTION  OF  THE  FEDERAL   GOVERNMEST — RKSDLT 
TllH  COSQDEST  OF  CALIFOKN'U- 
STATE — "the  compromise." 


Kenewcd  demnnd  for  Ihc  "  Wilmot  PrOTiB(j"-&>ot]ieni  Cry  of  "  n 
— Altempt,  in  Dec,  ISU,  to  iuCrodDDS  Calilbnila  u  *■  State— AUaotpt  to  cloUw 
tbc  President  vritb  doapolicpowsrovsrtbB  cenqaemi  provinto* — K«  gorerniitBOl 
jirovidcd  Tor  them — CiilI(bnliiifbni»farhersDiriiprov!Bionil  Oovemmeiit — ScbuB* 
of  the  Sunth  ot  bringing  ia  CalitbrnU  ai  a  Stall  w'rtliout  reslrlollon— Hiiwilan  oT 
ThomuB  r.utlcr  King  (Yom  tlio  Cahinct  ut  Wiwliinfrlon— L'^urpstioin  of  G™cra1 
Elkv-llb  Prycliiiiiiitioii  to  chooso  dclpgiilcs  to  fumi  n  Const ilnt ion —Tlie  Califor- 
uiun»  iiouiyW,  aiiii  form  a  C^a'lilullan  prBiibilinp  AVorfcy.'— Siuldch  dinnge  at 
Ihe  Soiilli— <">ppo>)tlun  lo  tlie  mimission  of  CiJiroriiia— Controversy  in  CungrpFs— 
Kew  McsiiM  fulloHs  tlio  eiample  of  Culiforniu,  nnJ  lists  mimlssioti,  witlionl  SIb- 
very— DeniiMiJa  of  TeXic  on  Tcrrilory  ofKow  Mexico— Mr.  Clay 'a  plniiof  "  Com- 
promlsi',"  ii^.nnii:i11y  dpfcaleJ,  but  snbslantiiilly  carried -Ailniission  nf  Culiromia 
as  n  free  Suiic— Territorial  Govunimcnt  proviJed  for  New  Mtxieo  and  Utiili,  wiih- 
out  reslrii.iion— Ikiiiiutury  ol'Ttias  mlj list inl— Slave  trade  abuli-hcd  in  tlic  FcJcral 
Disliitt--N\w  Fii-iliic  Slave  Bill  ( 1  S.-.0)-l !■<  infamons  proviiioiis. 

TnKRK  is  an  overruling  Providence  tliat  iJefeats  tlic  plans 
of  oppressors,  and  covers  the  council  of  llic  crafty  with  con- 
fusion. A  more  roni.irkablo  illustration  of  this  consolatory 
truth  is  seldom  fiirnislicd  than  in  the  winding  «p  of  the  his- 
torical drama  of  the  Jfcxiean  war.  Sliotihl  kindred  arts 
seem  to  succeed  in  future,  wc  may  trust  tlifit  the  same  benefi- 
cent Providence  will,  in  the  end,  triumph. 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  wishes  of  the  slave  power 
seemed  about  to  be  consummated,  a  new  obstacle  presented 
it.self,  as  already  seen,  in  the  Wihnot  proviso,  that  threatened 
to  exclude  slavery  from  the  conquered  and  purchased  pro- 
vinces. 'I'liis  proviso,  twice  adopted  in  the  Uouso  of  Picpreson- 
tatives,  in  response  to   the   voieo  of  the  people,  had   been 
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jBBotlieied  in  the  more  aristocratic  Senate,  and  by  extraordi- 
aarj  arts  of  iatimidation,  oorruptioD,  and  maQagetnent,  bad, 
at  last,  been  deserted,  for  the  moment,  by  a  small  majority  of 
the  Representatives.  But  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  roused, 
and  thioughout  the  Free  States,  the  indispensable  condition 
of  support  at  the  polls,  was  the  profession,  on  the  part  of  the 
candidate,  of  sustaining  the  proviso.  The  rival  Whig  and 
Democratic  parties  vied  with  each  other  in  these  professiona. 
The  lost  sessioa  of  Congress  under  President  Polk's  adminis- 
tration, was  expected  to  grapple  with  this  question,  and  give 
it  a  final  decision,  in  the  act  of  providing,  in  accordance  with 
usage,  ^i"  the  government  o/vewli/  acquired  territories. 

So  wide  spread  and  so  unequivocal  was  the  expression  of 
this  sentiment,  that  "  no  less  than  fourteen  States  protested 
through  their  legislatures  against  any  enlargement  of  the  area 
of  slavery,"  and  even  the  "  voice  of  Daniel  Webster  was 
raised  to  warn  his  countrymen  of  the  impending  calamity."* 

Alarmed  at  this  aspect  of  things,  and  fearing  to  meet  the 
question  again  in  Congress  in  that  shape,  the  leaders  of  the 
slave  party  resorted  to  a  new  stratagem.  They  determined 
to  forestal  any  action  by  Congress  for  the  government  of  the 
territaries,  by  urging  their  immediate  admission  as  States,  with 
the  right  of  shaping  their  domestic  institutions  as  they  pleased. 
The  doctrine  of  "  non-iViteit>en(/oii "  was  now  the  watchword, 
and  it  was  acceptable  to  those  numerous  Northern  politicians, 
in  Congress,  who  wished  for  a  pretext  to  dodge  a  direct  vote 
on  the  proviso.  If  the  principleof  throwing  the  responsibility 
upon  the  new  Slates  were  admitted,  it  would  relieve  (/«m  from 
the  responsibility,  and  shelter  them,  in  some  degree,  from  the 
displeasure  of  their  constituents  at  home-f    The  democratic 

<  AddrcH  DD  behalf  Am.  A  For.  A.  S.  Sao.,  p.  3. 

t  Th«  real  >;>>r(t  of  their  pleilgaB  and  profiuaiana  vonld  iadoed  oblige  them  to 
Tttaiguiut  the  idmisalon  ofineir  Slatt  whoso  ConatitDtion  did  not  exolnde  elavarf. 
Bat  the  dD<*rine  of  "  nop- intervention,"  deriving  its  pUiuihililf  from  the  demo- 
«nl]a  theory  of  leaving  Iho  psople  of  tho  Sletea  lo  govern  thein^elve*,  noiild  rellave 
thtir  embarnuiiniont.  Tlie  sophiatry  tiiy  iii  forgettiiii;  tbst  Ihe  $!at>u  am  a  part  of 
**  Uw  people,"  and  that  the  biuiDeu  of  nuyoritiu  wlaldiiig  dvU  goverumeDt,  ia  to 
pntact  the  equal  right*  of  aU. 
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candidate  for  die  Prasideocr,  Genenil  Cass,  hnd  oeenpoed  til 

gTOuibd.  The  whig  candidate,  General  Taylor,  thoagfa  tuJE 
publicly  pledged,  had  been  reprraeated,  by  his  fn'ends  at  tlie 
I^'orth,  as  not  being  dispoecd  to  veto  the  provbo,  and  being 
now  about  to  take  the  Presidential  chair,  the  prospective  alter- 
native of  being  obliged  to  commit  liiinself  on  that  point,  was 
di^iigreeable  to  him,  and  especially  to  his  party.  All  this 
Civpred  the  new  plot  of  the  sJave  interest 

III  the  early  part  of  the  sessioD,  Dec.  lllh,  1848,  a  bill  waa 
introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Douglas  of  Illinois,  for  the 
admission  of  California  aa  a  Stale,  wliich  was  read  twice  and 
ordered  to  be  printed.  The  boundaries  were  to  include  "all 
that  portion  of  territory  which  was  acquired  by  the  treaty  of 
peace,  &c.,  with  ifexico,"  Congress  reserving  the  right  to  form 
new  states  out  of  it.*  This  would  include  all  of  Utah  and 
all  of  New  Mexico  that  wa?  not  intendeJ  to  be  absorbed  bv 
Texas!  It  was  soon  found  that  tliis  project  would  not  suc- 
ceed ;  but  Mr.  Douglas  presented  a  new  bill  in  another  form, 
leaving  New  Mexico  out  of  the  question.  These  bills  con- 
laint;d,  of  course,  no  interdict  of  slavery. f 

Mr,  JMiote  of  Mississippi,  on  the  introduction  of  the  first 
bill,  Kij<;rn(jd  aiixioQS  to  be  considered  as  its  author,  and  it 
dtiiiljili.-f^s  had  its  origin  with  slaveholders.  The  Washington 
(liiiim,  itic  Kjiceial  organ  of  Prcs^ident  Polk,  advocated  the 
Hceund  bill,  and  answered  the  objcetions  of  some  southern 
members  against  it.^  In  the  House,  Mr.  Ililliard  proposed  a 
similar  bill.  Tlic  project  underwent  various  modifications, 
and  finally,  near  llic  elose  of  the  session,  a  substitute  for  them 
all  eanie  under  debate  in  the  Appropriation  Bill,  and  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Walker  of  Wiseonsin,  which  provided  for 
the  despotic  government  of  the  territories  by  the  President, 
at  his  discretion,  and  without  any  restriction  in  respect  to 
slavery.  It  contained,  likewise,  a  virtual  concession  of  the 
claims  of  slaveliolding  Texas   to  all   the  territory  of  New 

•  Nuli«nal  &a,  Dec.  14,  iS4S.  t  Ih.,  Jan.  25  oiid  Feb.  1,  IBIP. 
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Kezico  east  of  the  Bio  Grande,  and  it  transferred  to  Califor- 
nia certain  laws  regulating  the  domestic  slave  trade  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  All  this  was  passed  in  the  Senate  29  to 
27 — absent  4,* — ^but  was  defeated  in  the  House. 

The  session  was  thus  occupied  in  a  manner  that  staved  off 
direct  action  on  the  proviso,  but  neither  provided  for  the 
government  of  the  acquired  provinces  as  territories,  nor  ad- 
mitted them  into  the  Union  as  states.  Being  thus  left  un- 
provided for,  in  a  condition  bordering  on  anarchy  and  under 
military  misrule,  the  Californians  established  for  themselves  a 
Provisional  Government,  and  elected  an  Assembly,  in  Feb., 
1849.  In  the  United  States,  the  controversy  was  still  unde- 
cided, neither  the  friends  nor  the  opponents  of  slavery  exten- 
sion having  carried  any  decisive  measure. 

On  the  accession  of  President  Taylor,  March  4,  1849,  the 
policy  of  his  administration,  from  which  there  appears  to  have 
been,  at  that  time,  no  dissent  among  the  friends  of  slavery 
extension,  was  evidently  to  facilitate  and  hasten  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  State  Government  in  California,  without  a  prohibi- 
tion of  slavery,  and  bring  her  forward  with  her  new  constitu- 
tion at  the  next  session,  for  admission  into  the  Union.  "  Aon 
intervention "  was  now  the  doctrine  of  the  entire  South,  and 
of  its  Northern  allies.  The  party  supporting  President  Tay- 
lor, even  including  that  large  and  influential  portion  of  it  at 


*  National  Era^  March  I  and  8.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  only  Revcn  Bcuntors  from 
the  free  States  Yotcd  in  tho  affirmative^  viz:  Messrs.  Dickinson  of  N.  York,  Dodge 
of  Iowa,  Donglos  of  Illinoi.<«,  Fitzgerald  of  Michigan,  Ilanncgan  of  Indiana,  Stnrgoou 
<tf  Pennsylvania,  and  Walker  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Ilannegan  was  immediately  appointed  by  Pres.  Polk,  Minister  to  Berlin  (one 
of  the  la.«t  acts  of  his  administration),  and  (it  is  said)  with  the  concurrcnco  and 
advice  of  loading  friends  of  the  President  elect  (Gen.  Taylor),  who  was  known  to 
have  nsed  his  influence  with  members  of  Congress  before  his  inanguration,  in  favor 
©f  Walker's  amendment,  thus  showing  tho  united  sympathy  of  the  two  slavoholding 
Prexidunts  with  that  measure,  as  a  substitute  for  tho  defeated  project  of  immediately 
admitting  California,  without  restriction,  as  a  State.  Gen.  Taylor's  earnest  desire 
fetr  auch  admiitsion  was  affirmed  by  the  editor  of  tho  National  Int€Wgenc€r^  in  a 
labored  article  in  support  of  that  policy,  in  which  it  was  maintained  that  as  soon  as 
California  should  present  herself  with  a  Constitution,  asking  admission,  Congreu 
wovld  hate  no  right  and  no  preteMe  to  inter/erg  in  the  tlaw  quution.—Sae  N,  Y. 
^mingPott^  Nov.  15, 1849. 
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the  North,  that  had  abounded  in  anti-slavery  profesaiona,  airal 
had  carried  elections  on  the  merit  of  its  aeal  for  the  Wiliaot 
pro\-iso,  began  now  to  represent  that  the  measure  was  not  im- 
portaot — that  Mexican  law  remaining  in  force  and  not  re- 
pealed, would  be  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  liberty,  or  that  the 
climate  and  other  similar  causes  would  prevent  slavery — and 
finally,  that  if  Califoruia  should  present  herself  with  a  consli- 
tulion  containing  no  prohibition  of  slavery,  she  would  be 
entitled  to  admission.  In  absence  of  other  evidence,  the 
policy  of  the  administration  and  of  the  slaveholders  woald 
have  been  sufficiently  apparent  from  these  iodicationa.  But 
other  facta  are  at  hand. 

In  the  Cabinet,  the  slave  interest  waa  predomtn&nt.    Mb  _ 
Preston  of  Virginia,  Mr,  Crawford  of  Georgia,  Mr.  JohnaoMiS 
of  Maryland,  were  slaveholders.     John  M.  Clayton,  Secretary  * 
of  Ptato,  was  accustomed  to  compromises  with  slavery,  and 
solicitous  to  pursue  a.  course  that  would   prevent  agitntion, 
while  not  one  of  the  remaining  members,  Meredith,  CoUa- 
morc,  and  Ewing,  were  counted  upon  by  the  advocates  of 
freedom.     The  course  of  such   a  cabinet  might  well  be  sup- 
posed (in   the  absence  of  any  opposition)  to  represent   the 
policy  of  the  South. 

By  this  President  and  Cabinet^  Thomas  Butler  King  of 
Georgia,  member  of  Congress,  an  earnest  advocate  of  slavery 
extension,  and  a  slaveholder,  was  dispatched  on  a  special 
mission  to  California,  No  sooner  was  he  arrived  there  than 
he  was  fiiund  urging  the  people  "  to  form  a  State  Government, 
plcd^^iiig  the  support  of  the  administration  in  the  movement, 
and  insisting  that  the  measure  was  necessary  to  save  Congress 
and  the  old  .states  from  a  fearful  struggle  on  the  subject  of 
slavery."*  And  Mr.  King  stood  not  alone.  Along  with  him 
(whether  as  volunteers  or  emissaries  from  the  southern  coun- 
try) there  were  Hon.  Win.  M.  (iwin  of  Mississippi,  e.\-mcmber 
of  Congress,  E.vGovernor  Uoggs,  and  Peter  IT.  Burnett,  of 
Missouri,  &c.,  exerting  a  similar  influence, — Governor  Boggs 
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fr^lmg  home  to  his  friends  that  a  i&ir  elaves  could  be  used  to 
Advantage  in  the  territory.* 

-    A  public  meeting  was  held  at  San  Joae,  which  was  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Gwin. 

Mr.  King  related  the  history  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  aad 
the  divisions  growing  oat  of  it,  and  said : 

**  We  eaniMt  wttJe  this  qnntion  on  the  other  eide  of  the  Rockj  Moan- 
tuna.  We  look  to  ;oD  (o  settle  it  by  becoming  ».  State.  The  people  of 
the  tM  States  Brdeotlj  desiie  iL" 

He  then  added, — 

"I  tpeak  knowingly,  whf^n  I  saj  tiie  Administration  desire  it;  and  from 
CXtenaiTC  iatercourse  vtth  the  members  of  the  last  Congress,  I  am  ooniiaced 
thejr  are  roost  anxious  for  the  question  to  be  settled  in  this  v/ay.  You  will 
luTO  no  difficulty  in  being  admitted  aa  a  State.  I  pledge  myself  tu  it,  and 
I  pledge  the  AdminiBiration,  and  I  think  may  speak  equally  confidently  for 
the  next  Congress.  Form  a  State  GoTernment,  send  on  youi  senators  and 
representatiTes,  and  then  admission  is  certain." 

Mr.  Gwin  followed  in  a  strain  still  more  unreserved.  He 
represented  that  a  "spirit  of  fanaticism"  in  Congress  had  pre- 
vented, for  two  sessions,  the  provision  of  any  form  of  govern- 
ment for  California,  and  intimated  that  "the  steadfast  friends 
of  California"  were  those  who  were  opposed  to  this  fanaticism. 
He  was  not  so  sanguine  as  Mr.  King  of  their  ready  admission 
as  a  state.  He  feared  "  we  will  have  to  pass  through  an  ar- 
duous struggle  before  we  obtain  our  rights,"' — insinuating  that 
the  "  spirit  of  fanaticism  "  at  the  North  would  oppose  the  ad- 
mission. "  I  do  not  refer  to  these  difficulties,"  said  he,  "to 
deter  us  from  acting.  Let  all  minor  queationa  be  merged  in  the 
pfeat  question  before  us,"  .  .  "dropping  allheal  questions  that  may 
excite  angry  discussions"  Jcc  Jcc, 

The  drift  of  this  advice  was  not  misunderstood,  nor  the 
quarter  from  whence  it  came.  Col.  Hand,  one  of  the  speakers 
.at  the  same  meeting,  administered  a  timely  rebuke.  After 
denouncing  the  usurpation  of  Gen.  Riley,  he  said : 

"  Let  the  manaic  politicians  of  the  Atlantic,  who  have  ao  kindly  toIdd- 
■  NatiOBOi  Era,  Oct.  U,  IM*. 
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ti'eicd  ti>  teic)i  ua  scmi-barbarianB  tlia  duly  wo  owe  to  our  would-bo  lea<lei%'1 
lem^iii  at  iiome,  and  wlicn,  after  a  residence  of  live  days  in  Caliromit,  Um); 
a);3in  iltetnpt  to  fen]  llic  popular  pulse  in  rc^n!  to  slavery,  let  your  iodig' 
□ilinn  at  lliejr  uncalled  for  inUifercnce  be  expressed  in  Etieh  a  manner  that 
Gov.  Clayton  cannot  ugaiji  say,  without  telling  an  unblushing  falMbood,  wi 
are  incapable  of  self- government."* 

The  friends  of  liberty  at  the  East  had  no  members  or  ex- 
members  of  Congress  at  this  meeting,  to  counteract  ihe  inflti- 
cnccB  exerted  there.  The  atSministration,  however,  had  other 
instruments  to  do  its  bidding.  Gen.  liiley,  acting  under  or- 
ders of  our  Federal  Executive,  was  the  well-known  autocrat 
of  California.  The  provisional  governraent  had  not  recognized 
his  aulborilj,  but  were  in  possession  of  no  organized  means  of 
resisting  his  usurpations.  Hia  authority  was  however  des- 
tined, for  once,  to  facilitate  a  better  organization.  In  strict 
aeoord.nncG  with  its  seltled  policy,  ,ns  already  exhibited,  the 
Cabinet  at  Wa,shington  instructed  Gen.  Itllcyf  to  i^.suc  a  Pro- 
claniatioii  directing  the  choosing  of  delegates  to  form  a  State 
Constitution,  wliicli  wa.s  accordingly  done, — the  terms  of  the 
Proclamation  prcKcribing  the  time  and  mode  of  elections,  and 
even  as^iimiritj  the  exkknee  of  fhiiriy,  by  making  a  distinction 
between  bond  and  free,  in  defining  who  should  bo  electors.^ 
This  specification  was  founded,  doubtless,  on  the  fact,  that 
slaves  were  then  in  the  territory  and  in  process  of  not  infre- 
quent introduction  there  by  slaveholding  ininiigranls,  a  fact 
very  gencniily  under.'itood.  The  Alabama  Journal  had  de- 
clared tliat  the  experiment  bad  been  tested,  that  slaves  had 
been  earricd  there  and  were  held  in  s:ifety,  and  it  urged  the 
"slaveholders  lo  emigrate  there  with  their  property  in  suffi- 
cient nnmberif  to  control  the  policy  of  the  country. "g  Gen. 
Riley  likewi.'^e  "apportioned  tlie  delegates  so  as  to  throiv  the 
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weight  of  political  power  into  tte  towns  where  the  officers 
and  dependents  of  the  United  States  Government  exercised 
most  influence."* 

The  Provisional  Government,  which  had  been  but  feebly 
sustained,  considered  it  the  best  policy  to  acquiesce  in  this 
movement  of  Gen.  Riley,  and  the  Assembly  therefore  ceased 
to  exist.f  The  delegates  were  accordingly  elected  and  assem- 
bled in  convention  at  Monterey,  Sept.  1,  1819. 

Up  to  lhi3  time,  nay,  on  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence  at 
Washington  and  New  York,  about  the  middle  of  October,  and 
for  some  time  afterwards,  the  common  impression  among  all 
classes  in  the  States  was,  that  the  new  Constitution  of  Cilifor 
nia  would  contain  no  prohibition  of  slavery;  that  a  slavehold- 
ing  population  from  the  southern  states  would  rapidly  rush 
in,  that  the  effort  for  the  admission  of  the  new  slave  State  into 
the  Union  would  be  vigorously  pushed,  and  would  most  pro- 
bably succeed.  The  tone  of  the  journals  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  was  generally  marked  by  apprehensions  of 
this  character,^  while  the  southern  editors  heralded  the  pass- 
ing events  with  an  air  of  assurance  and  satisfaction.  It  was 
known,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Calirornia 
were  opposed  to  slavery,  but  the  controlling  influences  were 
supposed  to  be  on  the  other  side.  Mr.  Gwin,  it  was  pi-edicted, 
would  be  President  of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  The 
pro-slavery  ticket  had  triumphed  in  San  Francisco.  Thomas 
Butler  King,  Mr.  Gwin,  and  Ex-Governor  Boggs  of  Missouri, 
ftnd  Ex-Governor  Shannon,  a  pro-slavery  democrat,  were  the 
prominent  candidates  for  Senators,  from  the  new  State.g  Had 
John  C.  Calhoun,  and  other  statesmen  of  that  stamp,  enter- 
tained any  serious  apprehensions  of  a  prohibition  of  slavery 
by  the  Constitution  of  California,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 


■  XatUmal  Era,  kva-  T,  1849. 

t  AUa  Ual'/ornia  ot  Jul;  2S,  copied  into  JV.  F.  Wtikly  Etining  Pint  of  B«pU 
W,  1S49. 

t  WItiiefu  Die  .V.  V.  Waklg  Sciainj  Potl,  of  Oct.  IS,  1M9,  uid  Hation^  B^tt 
Oct.  SS  *nil  Nov.  1. 

I  JMioMl  fi-aof  Oot.  tS,  1S(». 
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they  woald  have  been  silent  while  these  meaaures  wereiti 
progress.  As  it  was,  the  country  heard  nothing  of  iheir  comr 
plaints  against  the  administration,  till  the  result  of  its  policy 
disappointed  them. 

Few  items  of  newspaper  intelligence  ever  took  the  Ameri- 
can people  more  completely  by  surprise  than  the  following  in 
the  new  Constitution  of  California: 


The  public  mind  was  not  relieved  of  suspense,  till  the  ao- 
ccptaTicc  of  this  Constitution  hy  the  people  was,  some  vreeka 

afterward,  ascertained. 

The  result  is  to  be  traced  to  n  number  of  causes,  neither 
foreseen  nor  uoderatood  in  the  United  States,  till  the  result 
had  developed  tliem.  The  immigrntion  from  the  South  ap- 
pears to  have  been  less  extensive  than  had  been  supposed, 
owini^  to  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  slaveholders,  that  the 
Wilniot  proviso  would  be  applied  to  the  territory,  or  that 
California  would  not  be  admitted,  as  a  slave  state.  Of  the 
southern  sctllcrr:,  some  loo,  !iad  come  there  for  the  very 
purpose  of  escaping  from  tlic  bliyht  of  slavery,  and  others 
who  had  come  to  explore  the  country,  leaving  their  staves 
behind  them,  were  content,  on  observation  and  reflection,  to 
try  a  new  orderof  tliinj?.  A  preponderating  population  had 
poured  in  from  the  fn.'e  S1;lK'«,  in  quest  of  Ciilil'ornia  gold, 
some  few  of  whom  were  opposed  to  slavery  on  priiieiple,  and 
most  of  them,  enliglitened  by  the  recent  discussions  at  the 
nortli,  on  tliat  subject,  understood  tlie  irreconcilable  antago- 
nism between  free  and  slave  labor.  As  Ihcir  cliief  eapital 
was  their  own  indiistiy,  they  knew  better  than  to  welcome 
the  competition  of  unpaid  laborers,  and  the  adiiiily  of  free 
laborers  with  slaves.  Commercial  adventurers  understood 
that  free  labor  was  the  only  substantial  clement  of  enduring 
wealth.  Politicians  and  editors,  and  through  thcin  tlie  whole 
community,  knew  that  the  admission  of  California  as  a  slave 
state  would  be  opposed  by  the  moral  stamina  of  the  North 
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'and  the  Nortb-West.*  Add  to  all  this,  tto  Oalifornians  had 
had  a  taste  of  the  aatocratic  eontrol  of  the  Slave  Power,  under 
the  military  dcepotiam  that  hod  been  provided  for  them ;  the 
original  inhabitants  had  no  affection  for  the  invaders  who  had 
conquered  them,  and  all  except  the  interested  few  hod  been 
disgusted  hy  the  atr  of  superiority  and  dictation  that  had 
been  displayed  by  the  slaveholders  who  hod  just  come  among 
them,  to  prescribe  for  them,  as  by  authority  from  WaBhiogton, 
what  institutions  they  should  frame. 

A  review  of  this  result  shows  ua  that,  in  more  ways  than 
one,  the  anti-slavery  agitation  at  the  North  had  contributed 
largely  to  shape  tbe  public  sentiment  and  the  destinies  of  Cat' 
ifornio.  The  wisdom  of  the  masses  of  people  in  that  territory, 
heterogeneous  and  undirected  as  they  were,  in  deciding  so 
correctly  and  so  promptly  the  great  moral,  economical,  and  po- 
litical problem  that  still  perplexes  the  precedent-ridden  and 
demagogue-befooled  citizens  of  tbe  old  states,  presents  a  splen- 
did esemplification  of  the  safety  of  the  democratic  principle, 
under  the  Providence  of  God,  and  illustrates  the  great  foun- 
dation truth  of  religion  and  morality,  that  the  moral  sense,  in 
man,  left  to  itself,  and  acting  freely,  without  bias,  is  often 
found  a  safe  guide,  in  cases  that  bailie  the  skill  and  confound 
the  calculations  of  the  crafly.f 

The  doctrine  of  "  non-intervention,"  so  sedulously  caltivar 
ted,  demanded  now  the  prompt  admission  of  Onlifornia  as  a 
fi^  state  f  But  the  demand  was  destined  to  knock  at  bolted 
doors.  President  Taylor  indeed,  and  the  northern  wing  of 
his  party,  desirous  of  his  re-election  and  their  own  preserved 
power,  were  in  no  condition  to  repudiate  their  own  doctrine 
and  eat  their  own  words.  Their  chosen  policy  of  non-com- 
mittal on  the  Wilmot  proviso,  still  led  them  to  seek  the  ad- 
mission of  California  as  a  State.  The  northern  democrats  who 


*  S«S  Alia  Oilifirnia  of  July  i,  copied  1>;  tbe  Siilitnal  Era  at  Aug.  14,  I84t. 

t  Since  tlio  iboia  iMTBgnph  WBB  wriltco  tbers  htvt  appoirad  Btroog  ladiotioM 
«f  ■  deopentii  Mtempt  to  aiUnd  tUvory  into  Colifarnu,  ■eooinpuiiad  vith  p>rtiil 
■BOWM.  Wa  will  itiU  hope  far  the  bat,  rmd  that  tbe  uAt;  of  Cilifomia  irill  bt 
WanilntiwUbenaoQ^  the  •whole  ooBntiy. 
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had  supported  Gen.  Casa,  tinder  the  motto  of  "  non-intcrven-^ 
tion,"  could  make  no  sbow  of  self- consistency,  could  liold  up 
no  manly  front,  at  the  North,  if  they  deserted  California  now. 
And  those  who  had  been  elected  under  pledges  to  sustain  the 
Wilmot  proviso  should  be  expected  to  be  prompt  in  rendering 
this  easier  service.  AVhat  pretext,  indeed,  could  any  Senator 
or  Representative  from  a,  free  state,  devise,  for  not  urging,  ear- 
nestly, the  admission  of  a.Jree  State?  The  North,  as  being  a 
majority,  had  the  matter  in  their  own  hands.  Add  to  all  ihia, 
the  slavcholding  President  himself,  in  bis  Message  on  the 
opening  of  the  Session,  (in  December,  1849,)  had  mentioned 
tbe  reception  of  California  with  favor,  and  the  less  violent  and 
rabid  of  slavcholding  statesmen,  including  two  prominent 
leaders  of  tbe  rival  parties,  Messrs,  Benton  and  Clay,  were 
understood  to  approve  the  President's  course.  An  easy  vic- 
tory should  have  been  anticipated  for  the  friends  of  CaJi 
fornia. 

Instead  of  this,  tbe  struggle  was,  perhaps,  the  most  violent 
and  long-protracted  ever  witnessed  in  our  national  couneils. 
The  extreme  slave  party,  led  on  by  ilr.  Callioun,  demanded 
not  only  the  rejection  of  California,  but  other  concessions  to 
the  slave  power,  including  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
that  should  equalize  the  political  power  of  the  free  and  slave 
states,  as  a  condition  of  the  conlinuance  of  the  Union.  The 
application  of  California  for  admission  was  repelled  on  the 
ground  that  she  came  without  leave  of  Congress  and  under 
executive  direction,  Tlie  administration  of  President  Taylor 
was  arrai;^ncd  for  its  activity  in  the  measure,  and  intimations 
were  made  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  the  policy  might  have  bad 
its  origin  under  President  Polk.  "Whether  by  Mr.  Polk,  Gen. 
Taylor,  or  Qon.  Riley,  it  was  uncfiuivocally  denounced. 

While  this  controversy  was  raging  in  Congress,  New  Mexi- 
co, from  similar  causes,  and  in  imitation  of  the  example  of 
California,  adopted  a  State  Constitutinn,  c.\clnding  slavery, 
and  applied  also  for  admission  into  the  Union. 

The  slavcholding  Slate  of  To.\as,  alarmed  by  this  move- 
ment, DOW  urged  her  pretensions  of  a  western  boundary  that 
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ihonld  include  a  large  portion  of  New  Mexico,  by  whom  this 
preteodioD  was  repelled,  and  Texas  threatened  a  resort  to 
arms. 

In  tbi3  state  of  tilings  a  plan  of  so-called  compromise  was 
introduced  into  tlie  Senate  by  a  committee  of  thirteen,  of 
which  Mr.  Clay  was  chairman,  embracing  the  following  pais 
ticulars,  viz :  1.  The  future  admission  of  new  slave  States,  to 
be  formed  out  of  Texas.  2.  The  admission,  forthwith,  of 
Califurnia,  with  her  proposed  boundaries.  3.  The  establish- 
ment of  territorial  governments  without  the  Wilmot  proviso, 
for  New  Mexico  and  Utah.  4.  The  combination  of  the  two 
lost  mentioned  measures  in  one  bill.  6.  The  establishment  of 
the  Western  and  Northern  boundary  of  Texasexciudingfrom 
her  jurisdiction  all  of  New  Mexico,  with  a  grant  to  Texas  of 
a  pecuniary  equivalent;  6.  More  eSectual  enactments  to  se- 
cure the  return  of  fugitive  slaves,  (as  previously  introduced  in 
a  bill  by  Mr.  Mason  of  Virginia.)  7.  The  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  but  not  slavery,  in  the  District  of  Columbia* 

Mr.  Clay's  project  of  securing  all  these  measures  simultane- 
ously, by  the  adoption  of  this  Report  of  the  Committee,  did 
not  succeed.  After  a  tedious  and  protracted  efibrt,  the  plan 
was  marred  by  amendments,  till  the  Beport,  as  a  whole,  was 
defeated  and  abandoned.  A  similar  project  was  next  attempt- 
ed by  separate  bills,  and  with  the  following  results: 

1.  The  admission  of  California  as  a  free  State,  with  bar 
proper  boundaries. 

2.  Territorial  governments  for  New  Mexico  and  Utah  with- 
out excluding  slavery,  and  with  the  provision  that  the  States 
hereafier  formed  out  of  them  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union 
either  with  or  without  slavery,  as  the  Constitutions  of  the  new 
States  shall  decide. 

3.  The  boundary  of  Texas  is  so  fixed  as  to  surrender  to  that 
slave  State  at  least  ninety  thousand  square  miles  of  free  soil, 
and  yet  the  same  bill  creates  a  national  debt  of  ten  millions 

■  See  JRiltBiMl  &a  »t  H>;  It,  ISM. 
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of  dollars  to  buy  off  the  notoriously  fraudulent  and  unfound^ 
claims  of  Texas  to  New  Mexico.* 

4.  The  abolition  of  tlie  slave  trade,  but  not  of  slavery,  ii 
tbe  District  of  Columbia.  This  does  not  prevent  citizens  of  il 
Federal  District  from  selling  their  slavea  into  any  of  the  State 
It  only  prevents  traders  from  bringing  slaves  into  the  Distrii 
for  sale  and  transportation. 

5.  An  act,  supplementary  to  the  act  of  1793,  for  facilitating 
the  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves.  By  this  new  act  all  the  re- 
maining defenses  of  personal  liberty,  iri  the  non-s!aveholding 
Slates,  are  effectually  broken  down,  and  every  man,  black  or 
white,  {for  the  law  makes  no  distiiielion,)  holds  his  exemption 
from  cbattclhood,  so  far  aa  legal  protection  is  concerned,  at 
the  mercy  of  any  Southern  man  who  may  choose  to  claim  him 
as  his  slave,  in  connection  with  any  one  of  a  horde  of  govern- 
ment oHicials,  to  be  appointed  fur  the  special  purpose,  who  is 
authorized  to  surrender  him,  witliout  jury  trial,  with  no  testi- 
mony but  that  of  the  claimant  or  his  agent,  while  the  testi- 
mony of  the  person  claimed  is  not  to  be  received.  All  citizen.s 
are  commanded  to  assist  iu  seizing  and  surrendering  fugitives, 
and  all  persons  arc  forbidden  to  harbor  tbcm  or  aid  their  es- 
cape, under  penalty  of  one  thousand  dollars,  with  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  six  montlis,  besides  one  thousand  dollars 
to  be  recovered  in  a  civil  suit  for  damages,  for  each  slave  so 
aided  or  harborcd.f 


•  Xaliomil  Ei-a,  Sept.  IS,  18S0. 

t  It  will  be  Kucii  lliut  llic  snUtaiice  of  Sir.  <'\af^  roni|'ronii«o  bill  wna  ro^dicil  by 
tlie»«  Kcpiriile  ctiaci incut.*.  AiiMir.liiijloTlipinLis  II.  Ktiiton,  Senolnr  from  Miiwouri, 
there  wn.1  .'llll  aiiuthcr  item  in  tlio  Cainproitiixc,  iiot  iiicludL-d  in  tlio  K^'pon  of  tile 
Commillcc  nf  Tiiirtcen,  but  tlic  eiilfjcct  of  n  vitIiiiI  nuJenlunilmg  iimon;  Ilii:  incm- 
bcn.  Till)  cotton  inaiiuniulnrcra  of  Ncir  Etislanrl  wira  to  be  propitintcd  by  a  liigh 
(orilT.  Uiit  nllcr  Ibo  Soutlicni  nicmlKrA  )v\-i  K'>i  nil  tliey  rauM,  uiid  c^'pcd.illy  llio 
Fugitive  SluvG  Bill,  tlicy  ilvscrtcd  lliuir  I':u.'<tL-rii  I'ricnJ.s  nud  A^kA^e'l  lh<i  tiirilT  in 
Ibe  llonao  of  l!epro*ciit;itivos.  Tbo  folloi.lns  is  from  llic  .Vj(wnu;  Era  of  Oet. 
3,  ISr.O : 

"  Mr.  Benton  \*  apt  to  be  very  pithy  in  oolloiiiiinl  comnieW.    CoJiverfinji  with  > 
Runiilorial  tViend  liic  other  d;iy,  nbont  Ihu  ('omproniise  or  OmuiliiK,  In  »')iich  he 
took  HO  Irndcr  on  iiitcrc»t,  ho  roinnrked :  '  Sir,  tliprc  nc 
that  OnmibDA— tlicre  wni  Culironiio,  sir ;  Ihcrc  va»  Kei 
tliere  waa  Ulali,  eirl— -four  hiridu  puisungcn.    Thcru 


there  nas  Te.Taa; 
itaido  pisswDgin, 
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CHAPTER  XXTin. 

8UBTHBB  ACnON  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNBBNT — GENKBAL 
POLICT  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  CONTBOLLED  BY  SLAVEKT. 

CoiuldcntiODs  ind  testimonies  in  point — Comtnerciil  prospeiitj  if  the  florth — The 
Embargo— Non-[n1ercaut>o—8ecoBd  Embargo— DestruclioD  of  tba  Old  National 
BUik— Calhoiui'i  War  of  1813  with  Oraat  BrltaiD^Trealment  of  Kev  England— 
SoDtharD  BMenUoney  eslublished— Biao  of  manufudures — Tboir  wreck  on  return 
of  Peaco— Eevival  of  Nortbem  Commerce— Ciilhoun'a  Protective  Tnriff  of  181S— 
Bonthem  oall  for  a  National  Bank,  end  whyF- Pecuniary  embarraainienta  of 
lBlt-10— Sonthern  bankrupto}'  of  IB94— Cotton  Spocatalioni  of  1S28  and  18ST~ 
Buitriiptcy  of  U.  S.  Boah,  and  why  ?— Its  Jem iiie— Clamor*  of  Cslboun  against 
Ilia   own   Tariff  syatem- Nalliflcatioa — Becapitulalion— Note   conoemiag  State 

With  the  facts  of  the  preceding  history  before  us,  it  is  very 
Datural  to  inquire  on  what  maxims,  with  what  aims,  and  for 
what  ohjects,  the  genei-al  poUa/  of  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  moulded,  from  the  beginning  lo  the  present  time.  Not 
a  single  administration  of  that  government  have  we  found 
free  from  the  controlling  influence  of  slavery.  Not  only  has 
slavery  been  steadily  fostered  as  an  important  interest  of  the 
country,  but  as  the  jjarainoimt,  the  all-absorbing  interest,  be- 
fore whose  claims  every  other  interest  and  all  other  interests 
combined,  have  been  forced  to  give  way. 

We  have,  thus  far,  considered  only  the  direct  action  of  the 

^r:  There  was  the  fiigaclons  Slavo  Bill,  and  Iho  District  Blave-tmdo  Abolition  Bill. 
Tbey  eonld  not  be  admittec!  ineido,  bat  thoy  bad  ontaide  Kata,  and  the  inalde  and 
outaide  paasengers  coald  Iw  aeen  aud  Imown,  air.  Bat  tliere  was  another  poaaenger, 
■IDdoT  the  driver'a  scat,  sir ;  carefully  concealed  ia  the  boot,  air  ;  breathing  through 
efalDka  and  hotea  like  Henry  Box  Brown,  air— the  Tariff,  air '.  Bat  he  bad  a  worse 
ftU  than  Box  Brown—he  waa  killed— killed  in  the  Honae,  air— end  I  hope  we  shall 
bin  DO  Dion  Omnibnaea  and  no  more  paiHi^eii  in  the  boot,  air  1'  " 
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Fudcral  Government,  in  manifest  support  of  slavery,  Bal  tfaa 
general  policy  and  the  political  economy  of  the  country  could 
scarcely  fail  to  have  had  the  most  important  bearings  cither 
for  or  against  the  slave  interest.  Is  it  credible  that  this  haa 
been  overlooked  7  With  the  ever  watchful  eye  that  we  know 
the  slave  power  has  had  over  ita  own  interests,  with  all  the 
successive  administrations  of  the  Government  under  its  con- 
trol, and  ready,  as  we  have  seen,  to  do  ita  bidding,  with  slave- 
holding  Presidents  and  CabincU  of  their  selection,  forty-nine 
years  out  of  sixty -one,  and  while  the  support  of  slavery  haa 
been  their  constant  care,  can  it  be  believed  that  the  ever  con- 
flicting and  totally  irreconcilable  interests  ot  free  and  slave  la- 
hor  have  never  been  thought  of,  nor  taken  into  consideration, 
in  shaping  our  national  policy?  Or  can  it  bo  supposed  thnt 
the  always  dominant  slave  power,  everywhere  else  true  to  its 
■  own  rapacious  instincts,  has,  just  here,  where  the  chess  games 
of  political  economy  arc  constantly  jdaycd  between  the  rival 
interests  of  the  country,  been  inattentive,  or  neutral,  or  that 
it  has  held  the  balances  between  the  slavcholding  and  non- 
Elaveholding  States,  with  an  even  and  impartial  baud  ?  No 
intelligent  citizen  can  believe  this.  We  miglit  almost  be  cer- 
tain, therefore,  in  advance  of  all  direct  scrutiny  of  llie  facts  of 
our  history,  that  the  general  policy  of  the  country  has  been 
moulded  by  the  slave  power,  for  the  benefit  of  slavery,  and  in 
consequent  hostility  to  the  interests  of  free  labor.  ,The  law 
of  self  preservation  would  require  this,  csijccially  as  the  inter- 
ests of  slave  labor  are  alwnys  destined  to  grapple  with  the 
inherent  thriftlesaness,  imbecility  and  decline  incident  to  the 
system,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  ever  buoyant  and  recuper- 
ative energies  of  free  labor.  It  would  not  be  enough  for  the 
slave  power,  acting  as  a  political  economist,  and  mainly  intent 
on  retaining  its  political  supremacy,  to  content  itself  wiih  de- 
vices and  expedients  to  prop  up  and  encourage  s'ai-c  labor. 
It  must  do  more  than  this.  It  must  adroitly  stab  and  cripple 
its  rival.  It  must  so  shape  and  shift  public  measures  as  to 
disarrange,  thwart,  perplex,  and  unsettle  the  pursuits  and  the 
arrangements  of  free  laborers  or  else  itself  fall  into  inevitable 
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eclipse,  sustain  certain  defeat,  and  let  go  the  Bceptre  of  power. 
An  illustration  and  proof  of  all  this  we  have  in  the  recent  de- 
mnod  of  the  late  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  the  Constitution  should 
be  80  amended  as  to  restore  to  the  slave  States  the  same  rela- 
tive power  that  they  had,  at  the  iirst  organization  of  the  gov* 
ernment,  and  which  wo  know  they  have  lost,  in  despite  of 
their  political  ascendancy,  by  the  opposite  tendencies  of  free- 
dom and  slavery.  In  making  that  desperate  demand,  Mr. 
Calhoun  laid  bare  his  own  heart,  and  the  settled  policy  of  the 
oligarchy  of  slaveholders.  The  free  North  must  be  shorn  of  her 
own  natural  strength,  when  needful,  thai  slavery  'may  preserve  her 
balance  of  power.  With  this  simple  key,  the  historian  may 
unlock  the  otherwise  inexplicable  labyrinths  of  American 
politics,  for  the  last  sixty  years.  Thus  instructed,  he  will  be 
enabled  to  read  into  one  str.tightforward  and  undeviating 
chapter  of  national  policy  the  fluctuations  of  eleven  Presiden- 
tial administrations,  amid  all  the  idle  clamor  of  rival  aspirants, 
and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  contending  factions  that  have  al- 
ternately affected  to  be  the  Oovernmeitt.  In  all  these  apparent 
changes,  the  slave  power  has  governed,  and  with  one  steady 
purpose,  and  never  more  steadily  and  effectively  than  in  the 
midst  of  seeming  change  and  caprice. 

If  any  one  considers  this  a  severe  charge  against  the  South, 
a  southern  witness  shall  be  summoned  to  the  stand.  The  tor- 
turing rack  of  party  exigences  and  of  personal  rivalry,  on 
one  occasion,  extorted  the  confession,  on  northern  soil,  from 
a  statesman  of  the  South.  At  a  New  York  State  Whig  Con- 
vention in  Utica,  in  1839,  Mr.  Stanley,  "  the  eloquent  member 
of  Congress,  from  North  Carolina,"  declared  that  "John  C 
Calhoun  introduced  a  certain  measure  {the  sub-treasury  bill) 
as  a  southern  measure."  "  J/r.  Calhoun,^'  continued  Mr.  Stan- 
Icy,  "  knew  that  it  must  break  down  nortJiern  manufactures  and 
capital,  and  destroy  the  North.  I  conversed  with  Mr.  Calhoun ; 
he  expressed  himself  contemptuously  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  ;  he 
spoke  of  him  only  as  a  '  fiy  on  the  wheel.'  It  was  not  bi& 
measure,  but  our  measure.  We  could  retrieve  all  or  destroy." 
It  is  in  no  spirit  of  sympathy  with  the  whig  party,andwith 
21 
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no  particular  hostility  lo  the  eub-treasury  bill,  (oa  its  own 
merits)  thsit  we  record  this  disclosure  of  Mr.  Stanley.  What 
we  would  bring  into  notice  is  the  lact  that  influeDtia]  south* 
ern  statesmen,  of  opposite  political  parties,  are  in  the  habit  of 
commending  to  each  other,  in  familiar  conversation,  their  re- 
spective measures  of  national  policy,  as  being  adapted  to  da- 
'  .\  rangf.  nortltern  capital,  and  paplex  Uie  arrangements  and  opera- 
tions of  free  labor.  We  shall  see  how  effectually  this  has  bees 
done  as  we  proceed. 

The  clause  of  the  Constitution  directing  the  apportionment 
of  "representatives  and  direct  taxes,"  by  the  same  complex 
and  unequal  estimate  of  inhabitants,*  affords  evidence  that 
direct  taxation  was  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  that  in- 
strument. It  is  not  credible  that  the  northern  members  woald 
have  consented  to  yield  up  their  due  share  of  representation, 
but  for  the  prospect  that  the  southern  states,  ns  being  the 
gainers  in  that  part  of  the  bargain,  woidd  return  an  equiva- 
lent by  payiTif;  the  larger  portion  of  the  taxes.  It  was  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Kortli  to  stipulate  for  a  jKCHniarij  compensa- 
tion, as  it  was  of  ihc  South  to  grasp  after  an  undue  share  of 
poUtictil  power.  How  rigorously  the  South  has  claimed  and 
exercised  her  stipulatni  political  power,  has  been  exhibited 
already  in  part.  In  completing  the  picture,  we  s!ia!l  show 
how,  in  the  use  of  that  political  power  the  North  has  been 
defrauded  of  her  stipulated  pecuniary  equivalent.  One  word 
tells  this  part  of  the  storv.  Xo  " t/ircct  fo.n.f"  or  none  of  any 
importance,  have  ever  been  levied !  And  the  device  by  which 
the  fulfilment  of  this  constitutional  compromise  was  evaded, 
furnishes  a  clue  to  the  policy  which  has  controlled  the  fiscal 
arrangements  of  the  country  ever  since. 

It  was  among  the  first  cares  of  the  slaveholding  oligarchy, 
afler  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  under 
its  first  administration,  to  evade  the  payment  of  any  "direct 
taxes"  into  the  treasury.  "Well  knowing,  that  if  a  revenue 
■could  be  derived  from  duties  on  merchandize  imported,  the 
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burden  woold  fall  maiiilyon  the  states  that  imported  andcon- 
■omed  most  of  foreign  merchandize,  and  that  these  would  be 
the  non-slsTehoIding  states,  a  tariiT  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  revenue,  yet  ostensibly  designed  to  favor  the  gradual 
growth  of  domestic  manufactures,  was  thus  early  introduced; 
and  BO  far  as  the  raising  of  revenue  is  concerned,  has  continued 
the  settled  jiolicy  of  the  country  ever  since.  Amid  all  the 
fiuctnations  and  controversies  respecting  the  tariff,  a  sufficient 
impost  for  purposes  of  revenue  has  been  conceded  by  all  par- 
ties— controlled  as  all  parties  have  been  by  slavery — tilt  it 
almost  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  that  a  revenue  can  be 
raised  in  any  other  way,  or  that  the  power  to  levy  "direct 
taxes"  was  ever  vested  in  the  government.  This  was  the 
first  triumph  of  slavery  over  tho  political  economy  of  the 
country,  and  is  closely  connected  with  all  its  triumphs  since. 
By  thus  replenishing  the  National  Treasury  by  a  method  of 
taxation,  bearing  chiefly  on  the  free  states,  and  from  which 
the  slave  states  are  comparatively  exempt,  the  Slave  Power 
that  wields  the  National  Government  has  been  supplied  with 
an  ample  revenue  with  which  to  carry  on  its  more  direct 
operations  in  behalf  of  slavery — its  purchase  of  new  slave 
territory — its  pro-slavery  diplomacy — and  its  pro-slavery  wars. 
With  only  a  revenue  raised  by  "direct  tares,^'  very  little  in 
these  directions  could  have  been  realized. 

The  present  century  opened  with  a  remarkable  state  of 
things.  Our  country  -n-as  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and, 
with  exception  of  a  contest  with  the  petty  states  of  Barbary, 
we  remained  at  peace,  until  the  war  with  Britain,  in  1812. 
Europe  was  embroiled  in  war.  England,  with  some  of  the 
continental  powers,  contested  tho  fearful  strides  of  Napoleon. 
Every  European  nation  was  enlisted  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  Europe  became  one  vast  encampment.  Her  agriculturisti 
and  artizans  were  under  arms.  Iler  commerce  was  swept 
from  the  sea  by  her  own  contending  navies.  Even  Britain, 
"lord  of  the  ocean,"  was  powerful  only  to  destroy,  but  could 
not  protect  her  own  merchantmen.  America,  as  tho  only 
neatral  and  maratime  nation,  reaped  rich  harvests.    She  was 
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the  carrier  of  all  Christendom.  She  not  only  vended  her  own 
products  at  her  own  prices,  hut  levied  tribute  at  her  pleasure, 
upon  the  produce  of  all  nations,  upon  those  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, the  Caribbean  Islands,  Eastern  India,  anil  China.  Not  a 
chest  of  tea,  not  a  ba!e  of  nankins,  not  a  bag  of  coffee,  not  a 
barrt'l  of  flour,  not  a  bale  of  colton,  at  treble  their  present 
price?,  could  purchase  the  insurer's  passport  to  cross  the  ocean, 
unless  covered  by  the  stripes  and  stars  of  the  North  American 
Statt'^,  "Within  less  than  two  hundred  years  after  the  lauding 
at  Plymouth  was  this  wonderful  phenomenon  witnessed ;  and 
by  the  sons  of  the  pilgrims,  chiefly,  was  this  immense  contri- 
bution gathered.  In  the  counting-houses  of  New  England 
and  New  York,  were  seated  the  merchant  princes,  more  po- 
tent and  more  comprehensive  in  their  sway  than  those  of 
ancient  T^tc,  by  whom  this  vast  tribute  was  levied. 

Eut  where  was  the  sunny  South  at  this  period.  I>id  sht 
thrust  in  her  sickle,  and  gather  golden  harvests,  when  the 
earth  was  reaped?  AVhere  were  lia-  gallant  ships?  Her 
princely  merchants — where?  The  South  had  no  foreign  com- 
merce. The  cheerful  music  of  the  caulker,  the  rigger,  and 
the  sailor,  mingle  not  with  tlic  sound  of  the  driver's  lash. 
The  spoiled  sons  of  effeminacy,  lawles.sness  and  sloth,  the 
heroes  of  the  whip  and  ihc  bowie-knife,  arc  not  merchants. 
The  traffickers  in  women  and  babes  excel  not  in  lawful  com- 
mcrco.  The  land  of  slavery  did  not  prosper.  The  eurse  of 
omnipresent  justice,  interwoven  into  the  slave  system  itself, 
was  gnawing  at  her  vitals.  She  turned  her  eye  of  anguish 
and  envy  at  the  free  and  prospering  North,  incjuiring  within 
herself  how  she  could  [ireserve  her  balance  of  power. 

The  Slave  Power,  like  the  power  of  the  pit,  never  lacks  for 
a  stratagem.  Tlic  Slave  Power  ruled  in  the  Cabinet,  and  stood 
behind  the  Presidential  Chair,  I  sin  not  against  the  demo- 
cracy of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Ilis  ikhUKrucy,  however  correct  in 
theory,  was  here,  as  on  his  plantation,  held  in  abeyance,  and 
cherished  "in  the  abstract."  Tlicre  was  nothing  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's democracy  in  his  slaveholding  :  and  tiiere  was  nothing 
of  it  in  the  embargo.     That  measure,  dictated  probably  against 
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his  wishes  by  the  Slave  Power,*  was  levelled  at  the  commer- 
dal  prosperity  of  the  free  North.  Democracy,  as  expounded 
by  Mr.  Jeiferson,  was  jealous  of  Federal  encroachment,  and 
watchful  of  State  rights.  The  embargo  was  the  utmost  stretch 
of  Federal  encroachment,  in  open  contempt  of  the  wishes  of 
the  commercial  States.  Democracy  was  the  guardian  of  "free 
trade,"  the  boasted  champion  (before  and  after  the  embargo) 
of  "sailora'  rights."  The  embargo  annihilated  commerce, 
and  thus  prohibited  the  avocation  of  the  sailor!  Democracy 
had  claimed,  through  Mr.  Jefferson,  "the  equal  rights  of 
every  citizen  in  his  person  and  property,  and  their  manage- 
ment" The  embargo  singled  out  a  most  important  class  of 
citizens,  while  in  the  act  of  adding,  beyond  any  ancient  or 
modern  precedent,  to  the  wealth  of  their  nation,  wrested  "  the 
management  of  their  property"  out  of  their  hands,  prohibited 
their  lawful  and  honorable  business,  and  condemned  their 
property — their  shipping,  richly  laden  with  their  country's 
produce — to  rot  at  their  own  wharves. 

And  what  was  the  pretext  for  the  embargo  7  The  rival 
edicts  and  contending  fleets  of  France  and  England  had 
perpetrated  some  depredations  on  our  commerce,  for  which 
we  had  obtained  no  redress  or  security,  to  the  possible  amount 
of  five  or  ten  per  cent,  of  the  nctt  profits  of  our  commerce, 
after  paying  a  high  insurance.  Did  our  merchants,  the  direct 
sufferers  under  these  depredations,  desire  the  protection  of 
an  embargo?  Not  they !  With  all  their  united  influence  of 
petition,  remonstrance,  and  suffrage,  they  protested  against  it 
They  even  contested  the  constitutionality  of  the  embargo  in 
the  Federal  courts.  They  pleaded  that  the  power  "  to  regu- 
late commerce"   was   not  a  power  to  annihilate  itf     The 

*  It  wu  oomnionly  nadenCood  at  tho  time,  that  the  eoilnrga  polio;  did  not 
wiginiU  with  Ur.  Jcaenon,  but  «ia  urged  upon  him  bjr  tlia  cxtreino  Sooth. 
Th^mithe  ipology  of  his  partiaans  ia  the  Northern  and  Kaslcrn  State*. 

t  TbB  petiUoas  to  Congress  to  abolish  the  inleratale  slave  trade,  under  this  naina 
duueof  tbe  Constitution,  liave  Iwou  sacoOBSfull]'  parriod  bj  this  pica,  which  did  Dot 
■olBoa  fbr  tb«  Northern  mercliaots.  Our  coDBtitulional  eipoDnders  would  have  ni 
belUTe  that  CoDgreH  hu  paver  to  snnihilala  oJI  oammeroe  sufpl  U<  <ra^  <s  tldvo.' 
b  it  dM  time  U>  diitrnst  luoh  aiposltan  t 


rce  was  sotl 
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defense  of  the  Government  was,  noi  that  commerce  i 
annihilated  (for  not  a  coasting  packet  might  navigate  Long 
Island  Sound  1)  but  that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  did 
involve  the  power  of  its  annihilation.  And  the  Federal  Courln 
Sustained  the  Federal  Administration.  Thus  Northern  com- 
merce was  destroyed,  to  protect  it  from  petty  deprodationsl 
As  a,  measure  of  retaliation  or  coercion  against  France  and 
England,  the  embargo  could  never  have  been  supposed  to  be  I 
of  any  value.  I 

The  theory  of  political  economy  then  in  vogue  at  the  Soutl^  H 
adnpted  by  the  administration  party,  and  promulgated  througb 
all  its  presses,  bears  testimony  that  the  protection  of  Northern 
commerce  from  European  depredation  was  not  (as  it  could  not 
ba\'e  been)  the  object  of  the  embargo.  The  theory  was  that 
commerce  is  corrupting — that  ihe  spirit  of  commerce  is  the 
spirit  of  cupidity  and  subversive  of  the  spirit  of  freedom — 
that  "greiit  commercial  cities  arc  great  sores"  upon  the  body 
politic — that  the  coricentr.ition  of  capital  is  dangerous  in  a 
republic — that  independency  of  foreign  nations  requires  us  to 
be  agriculturists  and  manufacturers,  not  merchants^and 
that,  like  the  Cliinese,  we  should  stay  at  home,  and  let  foreign 
nations  who  want  our  prLKlucts  come  after  them.  By  this 
teaching,  a  jealousy  against  merchants  and  commerce  was 
fostered,  even  among  the  yeomanry  and  mechanics  of  the 
North.  "Whatever  of  plau.sibility  or  mixture  of  truth  there 
may  have  been  in  this  philosophy,  its  propagation  by  the 
slaveholders  at  this  juncture  throws  light  upon  their  policy, 
and  confirms  the  coneluaion  that  the  embargo  and  non-inter- 
course policy  was  designed  to  cripple  and  destroy,  instead  of 
protecting  and  fostering,  Northern  eomnicree.  Nor  can  we 
overlook  the  coincidenee  by  which  this  visitation  was  inflicted 
upon  the  North,  almost  simultanconsly  with  the  abolition  of 
the  African  slave  trade,  and  tlic  explosion  and  defeat  of  the 
great  South-Wcstorn  Conspiracy  under  Aaron  Burr,  by  the 
disclosures  of  a  citizen  of  Nesv  England.  The  embargo  was 
laid  in  December,  1S07,  and  was  continued  till  March,  1S09, 
when  it  was  exchanged  for  an  act  of  non-intercourse  with 
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England  and  France.  In  tlus  policy  the  administration  was 
nnezpectedl;  sustained  by  an  influential  statesman  of  the 
Kortb,  the  distinguisbed  senator  from  Massachusetts,*  who 
prefaced  his  vote  with  this  remarkable  argument — "  The  Preai- 
dent  has  recommended  it.  I  would  not  deliberate : — I  would 
ocL"  He  was  soon  ailer  named  Minister  to  Bussia,  and  was 
almost  constantly  in  Executive  employ,  till,  having  been  made 
Secretary  of  State  under  Mr.  Monroe  (equivalent  then  to 
nomination  as  his  successor),  he  came  into  the  Presidency  in 
1825,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Clay,  whom  he  appointed  Secretary 
of  State,  and  with  whom  he  administered  the  Government  in 
the  manner  already  shown.  From  the  date  of  that  appoint 
ment  to  Russia  it  has  been  evident  that  Presidential  patron- 
age, the  gift  of  the  slaveholders,  is  an  over-match  for  any 
hold  the  free  States  may  have  upon  the  most  gifted  of  their 
sons. 

The  non-intercourse  with  France  was  terminated  in  1810. 
That  with  Great  Britain  was  continued,  including  a  second 
embargo  of  two  months,  till  the  declaration  of  war  by  Con- 
gress against  that  country,  in  June,  1812.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  embargo,  therefore,  in  Dec.,  1807,  until  the 
peace  of  Dec,  1814  (not  available  to  the  ship-owners  until  the 
opening  of  navigation  in  the  spring  of  1815),  the  commerce 
of  the  free  States  was  either  totally  prohibited,  or  rendered 
of  little  pecuniary  value.  A  general  conflagration  among  the 
warehouses  and  shipping  of  the  free  States — all  things  con- 
sidered— would  scarcely  have  inflicted  so  great  a  calamity, 
could  the  merchants  have  been  then  left  at  liberty  to  repair 
their  losses  by  resuming  their  business. 

In  1811,  the  charter  of  the  old  National  Bank  expired,  and 


■  John Qnincy  Adams.  Wears  DotutUlwrty  tasnpprctuiBDinstrDcUvs  in  incidsnt 
Id  the  histor;  of  this  (jrcut  man  and  of  the  country.  Tha  remarkubla  indepundenofr 
and  rignalaervieeiorMr.  Adams,  inthoIIoaBearBflpreuntBtiveg,  &ner  bavin;  beeo 
qoeted  from  the  Prcaidoacy  to  mukn  room  for  aBluvehaldflr,  will  ilnnyB  bo  ntgaTdod 
th»  brighUat  porlioii  of  hia  political  life.  A  limilsr  doeliny  may  ba  etnimcd,  per- 
iMpa,  to  have  had  >  aitnilnr  effact  QpoD  Hi.  Van  Baran — a  Iwbod  to  be  poikdtnd  hji 
tboM  who  ihaU  inoceed  Ibem. 
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was  not  permitted  by  the  dominant  slave  power  to  be  renewedf 

on  the  alleged  ground  that  a  national  bao^  was  unconstito- 

/  tiona),  a  consideration  not  discovered  when  it  was  chartered. 

'v'  The  real  reason  was  that  the  South  had  become  bankrupt,  as 
it  periodically  docs,  as  often  generally  as  once  in  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  throwing  off  the  greater  part  of  its  indebtedness  npon 
its  creditors  in  some  other  community.  No  country  cultiva- 
ted by  slave  labor  does  otherwise.  The  British  West  Indies, 
under  the  slave  system,  was  always  a  burthen  to  the  merchants 
and  bankers  of  England,  in  the  long  run,  however  profitable 
their  custom  might  appear  to  be  for  a  season.     The  slave  sys- 

■  ,tem  never  supports  itself  for  any  great  length  of  time  in  con- 
tinuation. The  periodical  collapse  must  inevitably  come.  In 
old  colonial  times,  the  creditors  of  the  South  were  chiefly  in 
England,  and  the  South  went  into  the  Revolution  of  1776  (io 
despite  of  her  inherent  and  prevalent  toryism)  for  the  purpose, 
mainly,  of  wiping  out  the  old  score.  But  since  the  revolu- 
tion, the  northern  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Bos- 
ton have  shared  largely  in  the  honors  and  emoluments  of 
southern  custom.  The  result  came  upon  them  in  company 
with  other  calamities,  in  1811.  But  along  with  the  embargo 
and  non-intercourse,  it  greatly  assisted  the  South  to  regain, 
in  a  pecuniary  view,  her  endangered  balance  of  power.  Al- 
most the  sum  total  of  her  indebtedness  to  the  North  was  now 
to  be  dexterously  shifted  from  one  scale  to  the  other,  with 
the  double  effect  of  relieving  the  South  of  the  same  weight 
that  was  to  be  thrown  upon  the  North.  In  many  ways  the 
demise  of  the  National  B.ink  was  exceedingly  opportune  to 
them  at  this  juncture.  The  South  had  got  out  of  the  bonk 
in  the  shape  of  loans,  all  it  could,  and  southern  securities 
were  now  in  bad  odor  with  the  directors,  while  northern  pa- 
per was  discounted  freely,  and  the  bank  was  a  financial  assist- 
ant of  the  northern  merchants.  More  th.in  this.  The  Bank 
was  the  agent  employed  by  the  North  to  collect  her  debts  at 
the  South.  What  could  the  South  now  want  of  the  bank? 
A  National  Bank  was  unconstitutional  of  course,  and  had 
leave  to  be  interred.  In  mourning  over  the  loss  of  their  bank, 
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and  the  depredatioDS  of  the  non-intercourse  and  embargo, 
the  attention  of  the  northern  merchants  would  be  diverted, 
in  a  measure,  from  the  direct  losses  they  sustained  from  the 
indebtedness  of  the  South.  The  greater  the  smoke  and  the 
more  scattered  the  fires,  the  better  chance  for  pillage,  and  the 
lees  fear  of  detection. 

Calamities  seldom  come  singly,  and  crime  is  the  precursor 
of  crime.  The  slave  power  now  demanded  a  war.  Unhapy- 
pily  a  pretext  was  at  hand.  The  British  "  Orders  in  Council" 
of  Nov.,  1807,  prohibiting  all  neutral  trade  with  France  and 
her  allies,  were  still  in  force,  though  there  was  a  prospect  that 
they  would  soon  be  repealed.  Deserters  from  the  British 
navy,  who  had  found  a  more  lucrative  and  pleasant  employ 
on  board  American  vessels,  both  national  and  mereautile, 
had  been  not  unfrequently  demanded  and  reclaimed  by  the 
British  commanders.  On  one  occasion,  the  demand  had  been 
refused,  but  enforced.  The  British  ship  of  war  Leopard  had 
fired  into  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake,  killed  three  men, 
and  wounded  eighteen,  after  which  the  seamen  claimed  were 
given  up.  On  investigation,  it  appeared  that  three  of  them 
were  American  citizens.  This  event,  which  took  place  in 
June,  1807,  had  greatly  excited  the  American  people  at  the 
time,  and  the  impressment  of  seamen  was  still  a  subject  of 
complaint,  though  the  number  of  actual  impressments  was 
af^wards  admitted  to  have  been  far  less  than  was  believed 
and  represented  at  first,  as  very  few  American  seamen  were 
finally  found  missing  from  our  ports.  By  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  alleged  impressments  were  eases  of  the  recovery  of 
British  seamen,  who,  from  similarity  of  appearance  and  lan- 
guage, had  succeeded  in  procuring  American  "  protections  " 
or  passports.  It  was  notorious  that  many  thousands  of  British 
seamen  were  thus  certified  to  be  Americans.  This  matter 
was  coming  to  be  understood.  Aside,  therefore,  from  the 
British  Orders  in  Council,  this  country  could  not  have  been 
dragooned  into  a  war  with  that  nation,  Kor  was  it  done  at 
all,  without  the  earnest  remonstrance  of  the  maratime  and 
commeroial  classes,  and  indeed  almost  all  the  people  of  New 
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England,  -wbo  were  the  chief  sofferera  both  from  im 
and  the  "Orders  i a  Council."  The  South  undertook,  very 
kindly,  the  protection  of  the  North.  "  Free  tiade  and  eiiilon? 
rights"  was  now  the  southern  watchword: — that  same  "  free 
traiie  "  that  had  been  so  long  denounced  by  the  South  as  the 
bane  of  the  republic,  a  national  curee,  and  proscribed  by  non- 
intercourse  and  embargo  I  Those  same  "  sailors'  rights  " 
that  had  been  so  recently  cloven  down  and  annihilated  by 
the  same  arbitrary  measures !  The  pretense  of  the  southern 
enemies  of  commerce,  of  caring  for  the  "free  trade  and 
sailors'  rights"  of  the  commercial  and  hated  North,  was  too 
flimsy  to  be  plausible.  To  a  great  extent  the  thin  disguise 
was  soon  thrown  off,  and  southern  editors  and  orators  ful- 
minated, in  the  same  paragraphs,  their  anathemas  against 
Kew  England  and  Old  England,  avowing  the  determination 
to  chastise  and  humble  thera  both,  at  the  same  time,  and  by 
the  sume  blow. 

The  war  party  \sas  led  on  by  John  C  Calhoun,  of  South 
Carolina,  who  claimed  the  paternity  of  the  measure,  and  drove 
it  furiously  through  both  houses  of  Congress.*     Mr.  Clay  was 


iii^ti^tor  of  tlio  nar  nics^iu;!:,  niid  liid  Biic«»  in  carryii 
ml  d^'ldol  uiiU  tvtitrulliiig  itilliiciK^  over  tlie  nutioiml  Co 
unU  rctuiiif il,  iinJ  under  ull  Ihv  fuciim-ivp  udmiiiiKtriili 
.  tlic  dny  of  Ilia  dculli,  a  period  of  Ihirty-ci^lit  vcai^,  < 

licit  wr-rr  I'liilc  iiiidcrMogd.    TlKingh  rlur^cd  vitli  flck 


.-tlic 


IIpi 


1  <-\'  1 I  II  ,  I.      II .     I    iciiMl,  Liiid  [i]ipcariiiB  lo  Biibiuit,  ri'lii 

iiiii-'.      I  ■       _■■.■   ■  i  ■iiir.iiiiL--cr,  Mr.  i.'lny,  u].pc!in!d  to  be  bi 

I  hi-  iKi:,!-.  IL.'  IV,-  .l.^irtiL-d  Willi  ;in,l.ilioii  for  llie  rre»idi-iicv,  I 
rrtri.<l  to  nmctn  thrjti-h  linU  ndtiiiiii>triitioL»  iniid  ho  m'aim 
ii-t  lo  ilo  »"),  ralUiT  limn  nilt  llirouffli  tiio  brief  period  of  one, 
of  t'oviTijiiiL'.  llirouijh  thflr  hnpi's  or  llicir  frara,  Iho  jiolUiffiil 
he  ML-iiu'd  to  stntid  doof.  a.-  vfTcctuallv  i»  lie  did  the  pnrtv  to  «! 
liiiH.  he  -ecmfd  to  Uhae.  Tlie  Sl„!i  party  «■;.»  llic  onlyV'rly  t 
iilly  iiiilipr,.d.  Tlic  tkill  wild  wliicli  he  roiicorted  .i  r.cni  party 
r  tlie  Soiilhom  "  Liulliflcm,"  of  whom  ho  hail  bfon  Ihp  K'mIc 
n1  KepuhlicnQB  of  l!ie  Nartli,  i^miiet  whom  he  had  thrcntcned  a  el 
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also  in  fovor  of  the  measure.  At  one  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings, early  ia  June,  1812,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  Senate 
to  postpone  the  declaration  of  war  till  the  opening  of  the 
next  session  of  Congress  in  December,  when  the  policy  of  the 
British  Government  would  be  developed.*  On  this  question 
the  Senate  was  understood  to  be  nearly  equally  divided,  and 
Mr.  Calhoun,  whose  inSuence  was  potential  in  both  Houses, 
exerted  himself  to  defeat  the  motion.  Then  it  was  that, 
after  an  adjournment,  a  large  number  of  northern  members, 
including  prominent  supporters  of  the  administration,  were 
said  to  have  surrounded  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  lobby,  imploring 
him  to  relent,  and  allow  the  country  a  respite  till  December. 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  inexorable,  and  by  extraordinary  applian- 
ces, one  or  two  members  were  gained  over  to  his  party,  and 
the  postponement  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  by  a  majority  of  one 
vote.  This  decided  the  question  of  war,  which  was  declared 
by  a  vote  of  79  to  49  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
of  19  to  IS  in  the  Senate.  In  a  few  weeks,  news  arrived,  as 
was  expected,  of  the  repeal  of  the  British  Orders  in  Council, 
thus  removing  the  chief  cause  of  the  war.  But  the  object  of 
the  Calhoun  party  was  gained.  The  nation  was  plunged  into 
a  war,  in  the  midst  of  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  arising 
from  a  general  southern  bankruptcy,  (the  North  being  the 
creditor)  and  from  the  sudden  demise  of  the  National  Bank. 
New  England,  at  such  a  crisis,  more  than  Old  England,  would 
be  the  sufferer  by  the  war,  and  the  North  would  be  burdened 
Trith  the  chief  expense  of  the  infliction. 
The  result  of  the  measure,  and  especially  the  manner  in 

Meppiog  out  of  Ilia  iiev  party  berora  ho  wu  fuirly  aeatad  in  it,  was  mistaken  for 
oiprice  by  thoM  who  saw  not  his  objeM.  It  enabled  him  to  b«  oiihor  Whig  or 
Demoeral,  m  ho  pleased,  to  stand  vlth  one  foot  in  ench  scale,  to  make  either  aide 
pnpoadenla  le  he  chose,  and  becorna  Bccretsr;  of  Btato  vhen  he  wished,  hy  the 
MdatuetiooB  of  a  Scnole  whoee  party  was,  even  thsu,  deaoiinciDg  him  !  Wlioever 
wonld  ondentaad  American  polilica  ft-om  1813  to  1850,  must  study  the  poliliosl  hi»- 
toi7  of  John  C.  CalhoiiD. 

*  A  motion  was  alao  mode  in  the  Ilonso  of  Representatives  to  inolnda  France  id 
the  meaanrt,  but  the  motloD  failed.  The  Fntocb  had  no  Dival  force  Id  apare  for 
tlw  M«sC  of  America,  »nd  could  do  little  far  Uie  threatened  cbaatiaement  of  New 
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whicli  the  war  was  conducted  and  terniiaated,  -were  saoh  as 
to  jusiify,  fully,  this  account  of  its  object  and  its  origin.  Two 
ommandera,  in  sympathy  with  the  administration,  Generals 
Hull  and  Smythe,  the  latter  a  Virginian,  were  sent,  succes- 
sively, on  expeditions  of  pretended  invasion  of  Canada,  but 
in  both  instances,  the  enterprise  was  abandoned  wben  the 
Canadas  were  apparently  in  their  power.  General  Hall  sur- 
rendered to  the  British,  to  their  great  astonishment.  The 
whole  country  accused  him  of  treason,  a  court-martial  sen- 
tenced him  to  death,  but  he  was  pardoned  by  the  President.* 
General  Smythe  "suddenly  retreated,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
his  troops,"  These  facts,  together  with  the  systematic  and 
even  skillful  withholding  of  supplies  from  the  forces  under 
othtr  commanders,  afterwards,f  made  it  perfectly  evident  that 
the  administration  not  only  never  intended  the  conquest  of 
Canada,  hut  took  special  care  that  no  such  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory should  add  to  the  number  of  non-slavehoiding  States. 
Had  Canada  been  adjacent  to  the  slave  States,  and  adapted  to 
slave  culture,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  could 
have  been  conquered  as  expeditiously  as  were  California  and 
Kew  ^^oxico, 

New  England,  in  the  mean  time,  though  compelled  to  fur- 
nish largely  to  the  sinews  of  a  war  waged,  in  reality,  against 
herself — New  Kngland,  in  whose  cities  wa?  the  wealth  that 
tempted  tlie  enemj',  and  in  whose  port.s  was  the  shipping  that 
was  endangered — New  England,  whose  militia  were  subjected 
to  drafts  for  enacting  sham  inva,sions  of  Canada,  or  massacres 
of  the  Indians,  and  whose  seamen  were  winning  victories  on 
the  western  and  northern  lakes,  and  on  the  Atlantic — New 
England  was  systematically  left  dcl'cnselcss,  while  her  seaports 

■  A  (tcrvnfic  at  Gon.  Hull  vas,  inntiv  yean  ancrnrnril?,  (niblislicd,  in  nhicb  it  was 
clumcd  lltut  he  Burreiidcrcd  for  wuTit  of  mpi'lics,  and  Iliut  his  coutbo  nns  in  uccord- 
aocc  wilh  Iho  secret  iiilcntions  of  tha  (loveruintiit  Ihiil  ao  readily  pardoned  him. 

t  As  a  spi'tiriicii  olilivsc  laclios,  wu  uolicc  thai  Virglulau  com  Baa  BCut  in  utgons 
to  the  tuKO'  ou  the  Ciinudn  frontier,  of  nliiFh  oulj-  one  bushel  to  each  nngoii  load 
was  delivered  to  the  army,  Iho  bahiiico  bcinji;  eoii^iiired  by  the  lenms  ou  the  joumey 
out  "lid  home ;  ivhilo  large  supplies  of  northern  eom  ini);ht  Lnvc  been  purehaaed 
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were  blockaded,  a  vast  amount  of  her  ahippiag  deatroyed,  her 
eastern  borders  expoaed  to  hostile  incursions,  and  the  port  of 
Castine  held  ia  possession  of  the  enemy  for  many  months. 
When,  under  these  circumstances,  and  after  all  remonstrances 
had  proved  unavailing.  New  England  statesmen  were  found 
who  demanded  that  New  England  resources  and  New  Eng- 
land militia  should  be  retained  by  the  State  authorities  for 
home  defense,  the  cry  of  treason  was  raised  against  them, 
whicli  has  been  continued  to  the  present  day.* 

The  threat  of  humbling  New  England  was  thus  signally 
fulfilled.  New  England  cowered  under  the  lash  of  the  slave- 
driver,  and  has  never  since  adventured  to  lift  up  her  head  in 
the  national  councils.  Her  most  gifted  Representatives  and 
Senators  find  ample  scope  for  their  powers  in  bowing  to  the 
behests  of  slavery,  or  only  make  a  brief  bluster  of  resistance, 
to  quail  the  lower  at  last,  or  be  deserted  by  their  cotton  lords 
at  home. 

When  the  war  had  accomplished  its  grand  objects,  when 
the  bankrupt  Slave  States  had  regained  and  more  than  re- 
gained their  balance  of  power  with  the  North  by  despoiling  it  1 
of  half  its  remaining  wealth,  after  the  previous  inflictions  of 
non-intercourse  and  embargo,  when  Old  England  had  been 
fluccessfuUy  employed  to  chastise  and  humble  New  England, 
when  insult  had  been  added  to  injury,  and  the  loss  of  honor 
and  reputation  conjoined  with  the  loss  of  wealth  and  political 
iofiuence,  the  slave  power  was  ready  to  restore  peace.  And 
this  was  done  without  a  single  lisp  of  "  free  trade  and  sailors' 
rights."  Neither  the  treaty,  nor  llie  negotiations,  nor  the  in- 
Btructions  from  the  Cabinet  under  which  they  were  conducted, 


■  The  eUiini  of  MiuaucIiusctU  oa  ths  Fodersl  GoveniDiont,  Tot  the  Eorvicos  of 
h*r  militia  nndor  the  Stato  outborll;,  ia  defending  lior  oirii  coa^la,  at  a  time  wbcn 
tbo  Federal  Goreniineiit  peraialed  in  lenviug  tbem  Bb>aluulf  dorcnseleu,  vm  ufter- 
ward«  conlemptQoualy  nnd  insuldiigly  disallowed,  mid  tlio  very  ad  of  tbii  Bclf- 

State  eoDtribating  most  lurgrly  (in  proportlou  to  popuintioa  aad  tcrrilor})  la  Ibe 
ftdand  exp«iue«  during  tlic  nnr,  wna  compelled  lo  defend  itself  by  oddilionol  eier- 
tfra*,  at  ilB  own  Mat,  and  be  brimded  witb  Ibe  taint  of  treosoa  to  boot  t  le  it  ft 
manrel  tbat  the  poUtiDiana  of  Uaaucbiuetta  becuue  urvUe ) 
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contained  tlie  slightest  allusion  lo  the  ostensible  grounds  of 
the  war,  or  provided  or  sought  the  least  s^mbknce  of  any 
security  against  similar  aggressions  in  future.  Thoa  ended  a 
war  of  nearly  three  years,  conducted  at  an  expense  of  nearlj 
thirty  millions  per  annum,  chiefly  paid  by  the  free  States,  the 
price  of  their  own  subjugation  and  disgrace — a  war  whose 
"glory''  has  given  us  two  Presidents,  one  of  them  a  slave- 
bolder,  the  other  a  native  Vii^inian,  and  a  steady  supporter 
of  the  slave  power — a  war  that  virtually  enthroned,  from  1812 
lo  1850,  the  bitter  enemy  of  northern  as  well  as  southern  lib- 
erty, John  C.  Calhoun* 

Free  labor,  ever  buoyant  and  recuperative,  had,  however, 
survived.  The  hardy  yeomanry  of  the  North  had  earned 
their  own  bread  with  their  own  hands,  had  paid  all  the  de- 
mands of  an  oppressive  government,  and  aided  by  the  high 
war  prices  of  their  products,  while  consuming  as  little  as  pos- 
sible of  foreign  merchandise,  had  thriftily  maintained  their 
ground.  The  remnant  of  surplus  capital,  in  the  cities,  driven 
from  its  own  field  of  enterprise,  and  encouraged  by  the  scarcity 
of  furi.'ign  fabrics,  had  invested  itself  in  the  manufacture  of 

•  Tlip  nrlUT  is  unurt  tliaC  liis  ncrouiit  n(  llie  ciiil>:ir^o,  iiou-)iittrcaurse,  and  nir 
of  ISli,  11  ill  be  ns  Jisl.iilfful  in  some  of  i}it  t';'"'"^"*  nnJ  udniirors  of  JolTopson 
ami  MiiJi^nii,  a-  lii*  iHx".iiiit  of  Wasliiii(rt"ii"»  B.lmliiislnilion  and  tbo  FeJ.Tal  party 
will  lie  to  siiine  of  Ilieir  |ioliIi«it  opikido tit«.  lint  Lliitory  should  be  impartial ;  tiid 
a  writer  mIio  lias  r(lipliiu>ly>to«luloof  IroHi  bolli  purlicit  may  claim  lo  have  seen 
pii»^iii/  i.'\e<iii:c  vltli  his  onii  vivH,  imd  may  be  jienuitted  to  reeorJ  t! 


arol'l^l'J.  It 


V,  lie 
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dilTcmnce,  on  llio 
':<.  Tlie  1^1)  c-.illi'd  lle[mbliean  or  Democratic  [larty, 
licrii  capital,  hn"  thrown  iifelf  into  the  nniu  of  the 
ioual  Kcjiuhlicun. Biid  Wi.ijt  parlies,  while  they  have 
ircliuli-liiig  a1lii>»,  whose  aid  t1'.«y  could  uot  allbnl  to 
Lion  ha:<  never  licen  made  an  i»enc  hy  those  partie*. 
aH  tcrvile  ns  llieir  rival.  Scither  of  Ibem  hav,?  been 
i,  nor  olliprwisc  (at  botlotii)  than  ariiilocnilic  jiartics, 
one  or  the  other  of  the  rival  ariitocracics,  Norlhem 
11.  A  Inily  Jemocrntic  party  ha*  never  yet  coinc  into  power.  The  people 
chcalca  by  proPcK^iona  and  niinics.  Since  the  ri^ie  of  the  Cotton  pover 
lb,  allied  to  the  foliou  power  of  the  Se nth,  the  rival  arietocrncicB  have 
ed  in  one.  and  l)ie  two  politiciil  parties  arc  kept  ap  as  mere  slmms,  la  pre- 
led  rally  of  llic  people  [U^niit  the  now  vnlUd  Brisloeraey  of  Ihc  couiili^, 
d  by  "  coni[irouiiKe"  Icgislulion  and  "  Coion  Committeea." 
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ootton  and  woollen  cloths,  of  a  coarse  but  substantial  texture. 
Bat  tbe  retum  of  peace  brougbt  an  inSux  of  foreign  goods, 
mad  a  sudden  reduction  of  prices,  ruinous  to  manu^turers  as 
well  as  merchants.  Years  were  required  to  repair  these  fresh 
depredations,  and  the  new  policy  of  free  commerce,  it  was 
thought,  precluded  the  prospect  that  our  infant  manufactures 
could  be  sustained.  No  "  protective  tariff"  came  to  their  aid, 
then.  The  South,  no  longer  fearing  the  seductive  influences 
of  commerce,  had  become  the  champion  of  "  free  trade."  The 
North,  by  this  time,  understood  her  position  too  well  to  bring 
forward  any  measures  of  her  own.  Manufactures  were,  for 
the  most  part,  abandoned,  the  manufacturing  villages  were 
deserted,  and  where  absolute  bankruptcy  did  not  prevent,  the 
little  remnant  of  capital  was  invested  in  foreign  commerce. 
The  merchant  who  had  been  compelled  by  southern  policy  to 
turn  manufacturer  during  the  embargo,  the  non-intercourse, 
the  second  embargo,  and  the  war,  while  his  shipping  was 
^ther  rotting  at  his  wharf,  or  had  fallen  into  the  Hands  of  the 
British,  was  now  compelled  by  the  new  southern  policy  to  Jet 
his  factory  and  village  fall  to  decay,  rebuild  again  his  ships, 
and  commence  merchant  again.  In  a  short  time,  the  settled 
channel  of  northern  capital  and  enterprise  was  again  forpign 
commerce,  and  a  brisk  business  in  that  line  was  again  bring- 
ing in  an  influx  of  wealth. 

No  sooner  was  this  witnessed  or  anticipated,  than  another 
change  came  over  the  political  economists  of  the  South, 
*' Free  trade  "  became  a  pohtieal  heresy,  an^  the  doctrine  of 
the  JefFersonian  period,  condemnatory  of  foreign  commerce, 
and  in  favor  of  domestic  manufactures,  was  suddenly  revived. 
The  South  wanted  an  increasing  northern  market  for  her  cot- 
ton, and  northern  capital  must  be  forced  to  become  a  customer. 
The  South  wanted,  likewise,  a  duty  on  raw  foreign  cottons 
that  should  exclude  those  imported  from  South  America. 
The  South  wanted,  more  than  all,  another  opportunity  to  dis- 
arrange and  perplex  her  pecuniary  rival,  the  free  laboring  ■' 
North.  Not  the  slightest  objection  was  it,  in  her  eye,  that 
some  hundred  millions  of  northern  capital,  as  our  northern 
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slai^men  detnoosinited,  wmlU  have  to  be  asorificed  b;  ilu 
chaQije.  Tbc  high  uriff  of  1818  wbs  forced  npon  ihe  reli 
tant  Xoitfa  by  Uie  suew  Joho  C  Calboan  who  had  diet 
ibe  war  of  1812.  Xi>rtbeni  c^ulirts  demurred.  Thejr 
sired  no  capridoos  ciunge.  Tha  meruLanta  bad  rebuilt 
ship-,  aod  wished  tor  do  interfercnoe  with  tbeir  "  free  trade,' 
Ot  t  he  few  nmaining  msBofictarers,  some  were  also  raerchonte, 
acJ  neariy  all  of  than,  with  siogular  UBaniinity,  repudu 
the  policy  of  ui  aitifieUl  liot-bed  groinh  of  manufiutl 
predicting,  asgaotously,  the  over  produotioD,  tbe  reaction, 
the  i^uctuadona  afterwards  realized  by  sucb  violations  of 
law  cf  supplj  and  denuind.  But  ih«  Kortb  w 
Calh>iun  again  triampbod.  The  Calcutta  trade  was  aunii 
ted,  :ind  our  commerce  with  Fraaoe  and  England  reduced 
s)iorii  of  its  rich  profits,  in  obedience  to  the  new  policjr.  Fbo 
tory  villages  sprung  up  again  like  mushrooma,  Tliousands 
embarki'il  in  the  ni-w  bti-iiiess.  Over  comi-etilioii  and  over 
prod ■.;■.-. :i.iii  ruined  or  cripi'lod  a  largo  jiorlion  of  tliem  in  four 
or  live  ycar^  and  iiistaViility  aud  uiK-eruiiity  became  inscribeii, 
legii'iy.  \i\mi  their  odidco.-  and  their  fabrics.  For  the  dozens 
who  s!.;cL'ecdod  and  amas.iod  wealth,  there  were  to  be  reckoned 
bundled^,  if  not  lhou:'and,s  who  wore  driven  into  penury  and 
oblivion. 

The  .-^aiiie  menionihle  era,  ISIfi,  was  marked  by  the  estab- 
]i.shment  uf  a  second  National  Bank,  and  by  the  same  Slave 
Power  that  liad  dictated  the  two  embargoes,  the  non-inter- 
cour:ic,  ihc  war,  pnd  the  taiilV.  It  was  dictated  by  the  same 
policy  and  to  i^ubscrvc  the  same  end — the  preservation  of  the 
balance  of  jiower  between  free  and  slave  labor,  or  rather,  the 
ascendency  of  the  latter  over  the  former,  A  National  Bank 
wa.'i  deemed  unconstitutional  in  IBll,  but  it  became  constitu- 
tional in  18lfi,  for  the  South,  after  all  her  depredations  upon 
llie  North,  now  condescended  to  become  a  borrower  of  north- 
ern capital !  Mr.  Madison,  in  particular,  whoso  constitutional 
Kcruplcs  were  insuperable,  in  1811,  overcame  them  in  1S16, 
and  not  long  aftcrw.irds  became,  it  was  said,  a  borrower  from 
the  National  Bank  of  a  large  sum.     Other  slaveliolding  slates- 
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men  conferred  upon  tbe  back  the  some  honor.  But  it  cost  the 
northero  bonks  and  the  northern  capitalists  and  merchants  a 
aerere  money  pressure  of  three  or  four  years  to  spare  suffi- 
cient specie  to  get  the  new  National  Bank  under  way.  So 
that  the  pecuniary  embarrassment  of  1819-20,  arising  from  a 
reaction  of  the  high  tariff  policy,  was  increased  by  the  pro- 
cess of  re-establishing  a  National  Bank,  and  both  burthens 
fbll  at  the  same  time  upon  the  free  laboring  North.  The 
general  southern  bankruptcy  of  1824,  renewed  and  aggra- 
vated by  the  southern  cotton  speculation  of  1826,  (an  infa- 
mous process  of  gambling)  trode  rapidly  upon  the  heels  of 
the  former  inflictions  of  the  Slave  Power.  An  extensive,  not 
to  say  general,  bankruptcy  visited  Boston  in  1824,  and  New 
York  in  1826,  from  these  joint  causes,  but  chiefly  from  the 
accumulation  of  southern  debts  to  the  estimated  amount  of 
upwards  of  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  of  which,  (as 
afterwards,  in  1837,)  scarcely  five  cents  on  the  dollar  were 
ever  realized. 

Precisely  at  what  date  the  second  United  States  Bank  was 
effectually  pillaged  and  reduced  to  bankruptcy  by  its  slave- 
holding  customers,  is  not  certainly  known,  but  it  must  have 
been  at  a  very  early  period,  probably  in  1823,  soon  after  its 
specie  capital  had  been  supplied,  and  chiefly  by  the  over-con- 
fiding North.  Its  condition  was  for  many  years  concealed, 
perhaps  in  the  vain  hope  of  retrieving  its  fortunes.  At  one 
time,  it  is  said,  the  directors,  having  decided  on  making  no 
more  loans  to  the  bankrupt  South,  adopted  the  policy  of  in- 
cluding the  solvent  North  under  the  same  restriction,  lest 
offense  should  be  taken  at  the  invidious  distinction,  or  the 
i:ct  of  southern  delinquency  at  the  bank  be  disclosed.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  proved  to  have  been  a  rotten  concern  for 
years,  while  the  public  supposed  it  solvent.  The  Federal 
Government,  as  appointing  a  portion  of  the  directors,  comes 
in  for  a  large  share  in  the  blame  of  this  shameful  mra-manage- 
ment  The  bank  was  in  the  hands  of  demagogues,  a  tool  of 
political  corruption,  and  chiefly  for  the  pecuniary  and  politi- 
oal  emolument  of  the  South  at  the  expense  and  for  the  man- 
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agement  and  Eubjngation  of  tbe  North,  purcEaaiiig  edhora  if 
not  Senators  hj  its  loans.  Like  its  predecessors,  il  was  Gist 
robbed  and  then  buried,  and  ail  through  the  action  of  tlie 
Federal  Government,  at  tbe  dictation  of  tbe  Slare  Power.  A. 
renewiil  of  its  charter  was  refused  in  1832,  a  fortnnate  event, 
aa  it  proved,  though  its  insolvency  was  not  suspected  then, 
Il  expired  by  limitation  of  charter  in  18S6. 

Free  labor  overcoming  all  its  obstructions,  contrived  at 
length  to  flourish  under  the  lariif  system.  The  manu&c- 
turing  capitalists  became  first  reconciled  and  then  wedded  to 
the  policy.  Thriving  nnder  it,  they  sought  no  essential 
change.  But  northern  labor  had  long  been  held  incompetent 
to  self- direction,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  the  slave-driver.  It  adventored,  however,  a  slight 
modification  of  the  tariff  in  1832,  yet  not  departing  from  the 
principle  and  the  policy  upon  n-hich  the  system  was  founded, 
in  1810,  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  This  temerity  was  made  the  pre- 
text for  demanding  a  revolution  in  ilie  policy  of  the  country. 
The  |irinciplc  of  a  protective  tariff  became  unjiopular  at  the 
South  as  soon  as  it  was  perceived  that  the  free  labor  of  the 
North  was  thriving  unJcr  it,  and  the  growth  of  this  dissatis- 
faction was  well  nigli  simultaneous  with  the  desire  to  inter 
the  second  National  Baiili.  Tlie  policy  of  protection  first 
fastened  upon  the  country  by  i[r.  Calhoun,  was  now  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Cailioun  and  his  p.irty  to  be  an  infraction  of 
the  constitiilion,  oppre?^ivc  to  the  South,  the  climax  of  politi- 
cal injustice,  and  dcmaiuliiig  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  un- 
less siicodily  laid  aside.  After  stretching  the  exercise  of  the 
power.-i  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  highest  degree,  by 
cmbargoc.'^i  war,  tarilf,  and  National  Bank,  the  South  now 
hoi-sted  again  the  flag  of  "State  Kighls."  A  State  Conven- 
tion of  South  Carolina,  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
declared  the  tariff'  acts  unconstitutional,  null  and  void,  [hat 
duties  should  not  be  paid,  and  that  if  the  General  Govern- 
ment attempted  to  enforce  the  claim,  the  state  h-ouUI  with- 
draw from  the  Union,  President  Jackson  could  do  no  less 
than  repel  this  demand,  but  through  the  intervention  of  Mr. 
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da^,  a  former  champion  of  Ihe  protective  policy,  a  compro- 
mise was  made,  by  which  the  duties  were  gradually  reduced 
till  1848,  wheo  they  were  to  sink  to  the  general  level  of  20 
per  cent,  which  vsa  accounted  the  revenue  atandard.  In 
recent  debates  in  the  Senate  concerning  the  Mexican  war, 
Mr.  Webster  of  Massachusetts,  representing  the  cotton  manu- 
iacturers  of  that  state,  reminded  southern  Senators  that  the 
expenses  of  such  a  war  would  require  an  additional  tariff  At 
this  there  was  no  demur, — not  even  from  Mr.  Calhoun ;  and 
it  is  understood  that  the  prospect  of  a  high  tariff  reconciled 
the  manufacturing  capitalists  of  New  England  to  that  iniqui* 
toua  war. 

Thus  Slavery  controls  all  the  leading  measures  of  the  na- 
tion and  moulds  its  political  economy, — quite  as  remarkable 
for  its  real  and  inflexible  constancy  as  for  its  apparently  ca< 
pricious  CHANGE.  A  comparison  of  dates,  as  before  hinted, 
will  show  how  exactly  all  these  changes  have  corresponded 
and  chimed  in  with  the  more  direct  and  palpable  action  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  support  of  slavery.  Whenever 
such  direct  action,  by  the  Government  or  by  combinations,  has 
been  suspended,  a  more  active  control  and  a  more  rapid 
change  of  general  measures  has  supplied  the  deficiency.  And 
when  thegeneral  policy  of  the  country  has  been  for  any  length 
of  time  undisturbed,  it  has  been  because  more  direct  measures 
in  support  of  slavery  have  been  in  progress.  Thus,  from  1807, 
on  the  explosion  of  the  Southern  and  Western  Conspiracy, 
till  the  first  armed  invasion  of  Texas,  in  1819,  the  slave  in- 
terest was  sufficiently  promoted  by  embargoes,  non-intercourse, 
war,  tariff,  the  destruction  of  tlie  tirst  National  Bank,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  second.  So,  likewise,  from  1836  to  1850, 
while  so  much  direct  action  in  favor  of  slavery  has  been  wit- 
nessed, the  questions  of  tariOs  and  banks  have  been  left  com- 
paratively undisturbed. 

With  equal  skill  and  tact  has  the  slave  power  contrived  to 
keep  up  two  political  parties,  extending  through  the  North 
and  the  South,  on  the  most  fallacious  and  deceptive  issues,  or 
upon  scarcely  any  issue  at  all.  By  this  means  she  diverts  atten- 
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tion  from  the  real  to  the  merely  nominal  iasacs  bc&re  the  ' 
country,  while  by  controHing  both  parties,  she  secures  her 
ends  through  the  ascendency  of  either,  makes  the  one  a  check 
upon  the  other,  and  manages  them  through  fear  or  throng^ 
hope.  ^J 

THE  STATE   GOVElt^^IE^•TS.  ^H 

This  chapter  on  t!ie  action  of  the  Federal  Goterntoent  in  mppoft  of 

■laTery,  might  be  appropristf  ly  follon'td  by  an  account  of  the  action  of  the 
State  GovetDments,  evea  at  the  North,  in  a  Giniilar  direction.  Our  limits 
forhid  us  to  enter  into  these  details.  Suffice  it  to  aay  that  most  of  tiio  free 
States  are  disgraced  by  constitutional  or  legislative  provisions  discriminaling, 
invidiously,  between  nliite  and  colored  citizens,  and  dcprinng  the  latter  of 
thoir  equal  rights  of  sufiiage  snd  eligibility  to  office.  Coloied  cilis«ai  of 
the  free  States,  employed  on  boaid  ahipa  visiting  the  South,  ara  subject  to 
■ci^urc  and  imprisonmeDt,  in  tiolation  of  theii  constitutioaal  lights.  An 
elTurt  was  made  by  Massachusetts  to  obtain  a  legal  redress  of  these  grie- 
rances  in  llic  ctiurls  of  So.ilh  C^n^liiia  and  Louisiana.  Rut  h'-r  r,.nimi»- 
sioners,  Messrs.  Iloare  and  Hubbard,  were  ejected  from  Charleston  and 
New  Orleans  under  threats  of  violence,  and  Massachusetts  submits  to  the 
insult.  In  Ohio  there  were  laws  enacted  designed  to  prevent  the  eetltement 
of  colored  citizens  in  that  State,  In  Connecticut  a  hw  was  passed  pro- 
hibiting schools  for  teaching  colored  pupils.  But  these  laivs  of  Ohio  and 
Connecticut  have  been  repealed.  Doth  the  enactment  and  the  repeal  of 
these  two  laws — it  may  be  proper  lo  say — look  place  during  the  prftent 
Bgilalion  of  the  slave  question  by  abolitionists. 

We  have  carefully  conlincd  ourselves  in  these  chaplers  (as  in  the  preceding 
ones  concerning  "  tlic  Position  of  the  Churches  ")  to  the  course  that  has 
been  pursued  in  respect  lo  ttavcry,  disconnected  from  any  controversies 
about  the  measures  of  "modern  abolitionists,"  or  statements  concerning  the 
opposition  raised  ai^ainst  them.  .\nd  hc  deem  it  no  vain  repetition  to  pro~ 
pound  again,  here,  the  inquiry^Is  it  credible  that  those  who  hold  such  a 
position  in  respect  to  slavery  could  have  been  otherwise  than  annoyed  and 
offended  by  any  earnest  efforts  for  its  immediate  and  unconditional  aboli- 

Some  further  light  on  this  question  may  be  afforded  in  our  neit  chapter, 
exhibiting  a  movement  in  which  the  prominciit  actors,  in  political  and 
ecclesiastical  Lfc,  combined  their  fiirccs  and  commingled  their  labors. 
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CHAPTER  XXJX 


COLONIZATION  SOCIETT. 


Orifinated  with  Stsvcholdsn— Object— Disc 
hvor  iC— Violatu  iu  own  Conelltution, 
T)gbt«  of  citinnship^-Jiutifin  Slavery — Condemaa  emancipatiaD—SIuidan  th« 
people  of  color — Joitifles  oppmsioa — Declu«>  prejadice  igiiniit  oolor  inTiiunbU 
— Pledged,  in  advaaco,  to  oppose  AbtdUioo  Sociedea — The  representaCWea  of  the 
leading  political  nnd  ecdesliaticat  iafluencce  of  the  country— Iti  leader*  la  sfinpa- 
IL;  with  the  Fugitivs  BUve  Bill— Heetrng  at  Boitton— False  praUnM*  of  dieoking 
t)i«  Aftiean  alava  trade  and  «vaa([Blizitig  Afriob 

The  American  Colonization  Society,  with  its  auxiliaries,  is 
sustained  by  the  leading  inllucDces  in  the  Church  and  in  the 
Slak.  The  position  of  these,  in  respect  to  American  Slavery, 
hoM  already  been  shown.  It  would  be  strange  if  the  Society 
should  differ  widely  from  the  course  and  policy  of  those  who 
ori^nated  it,  and  who  give  shape  to  its  measures.  Its  two- 
fold character  of  ecclesiastical  and  political  gives  it  a  wide 
range.  It  takes  its  place  in  the  list  of  our  religious  anniver- 
saries, is  advocated  in  the  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath,  is  claimed  to 
be  a  missionary  institution,  asks  patronage  and  accepts  the 
widow's  mite  as  a  benevolent  enterprise ;  yet  it  proposes  to 
build  up  an  empire  in  Africa ;  for  many  years  it  superintended 
a  colonial  government  in  Liberia  ;*  has  received  indirect  aid 
from  Congress,  and  large  funds  from  State  legislatures.  Its 
friends  give  a  two-fold  account  of  its  origin.  Sometimes  they 
say  it  was  devised  and  planned  by  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mills,  a 
young  minbter  earnestly  intent  on  evangelizing  Africa.  Some- 
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times  they  commend  it  as  having  originated  in  the  political 
sagacity  of  popular  statesmen,  Mr,  Jefferson,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Mercer,  and  Mr,  Madison,  not  remarkable,  all  of  them,  for 
erangelizing  enterprise.  The  authentic  account  appears  to  be 
as  follows : 

1.  Obigin. — The  entire  movement  grew  out  of  an  alarm 
caused  by  an  attempted  slave  insurrection.  Hence  the  effort 
of  the  Virginia  Legislature  to  induce  Congress  to  colonize  free 
blacks.  This  measure  failing,  a  society  for  the  purpose  was 
formed. 

In  December,  1816,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  passed  a 
resolution  requesting  the  Governor  to  correspond  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  obtainiag 
territory  in  Africa  or  elsewhere  for  colonizing  free  people 
of  color  and  those  who  might  afterwards  become  free. 

A  few  days  afterwards  a  meeting  was  held  in  Washingtoa 
City  composed  of  southern  gentlemen,  at  which  Judge  Wash- 
ington, a  slaveholder  and  slave-vender,  presided,  and  Henry 
Clay  and  Mr.  Kandolph,  slaveholdera,  made  Bpeecbes.  The 
result  was  the  organization  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society.  Judge  Washington  was  chosen  President.  Seven- 
teen Vice-Presidents  were  chosen,  twelve  of  whom  were  in 
the  slave  states,  and  probably  slaveholders.  The  twelve  man- 
agers were  also  slaveholders. 

2.  Object. — "The  object  to  which  its  attention  is  to  be 
exclusivehj  directed,  is  to  promote  and  execute  a  plan  for  col- 
onizing, (with  their  consent)  the  free  people  of  color  residing 
in  our  country  in  Africa,  or  such  other  place  as  Congress  shall 
deem  most  expedient.  And  the  Society  shall  act  to  effect  this 
object  in  co-operation  with  the  General  Oovernment  and  such 
of  the  Slates  as  may  adopt  regulations  on  the  subject, "^C^n, 
of  the  Sockt^,  Art.  II. 

The  '^ exclusive"  object  here  specified  precludes  and  denies 
Hie  claim  of  missionary  and  anti-slavery  objects  afterwards 
set  up  at  the  North  to  obtain  patronage.  The  reference  to 
the  General  and  State  Governments  shows  that  the  "  object " 
Tas  BQch  as  those  governments  were  expected  to  Civor.    The 
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ConstitatioD  has  no  Preamble  vith  statements  of  reasons  or 
motives  for  Colonization,  and  gives  do  hints  whether  its  ope- 
rations were  expected  to  facilitate  emancipation  or  strengthen 
slavery.  This  ambiguity  has  enabled  its  advocates  to  urge 
one  class  of  arguments  at  the  North  and  an  opposite  class  at 
the  South,  and  obtain  funds  from  both  the  friends  and  the 
enemies  of  slavery.  But  the  real  object  may  be  known 
from  its  operations,  of  which  we  present  a  specimen.  The 
Uaryland  Colonization  Society,  auxiliary  to  the  American, 
received  large  funds  from  the  State  Legislature  with  which 
it  transported  to  Africa,  in  1834,  "  two  ship  loads  of  colored 
people,  who  were  coerced  as  truly  as  if  it  had  been  done  with 
a  cart-whip."  So  said  Rev.  R.  J,  Breckenridge  D.D.,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing, the  same  year.  This  policy  the  gentleman  censured  at 
the  time,  but  has  since  openly  defended  it,  as  did  likewise 
Mr.  Brodnax,  in  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  when  a  bill  waa 
under  discussion,  making  appropriations  to  the  same  object. 
" It  is  idle,"  said  Mr.  Brodnax,  "to  talk  about  not  resorting 
to  force.  Everybody  must  look  to  the  introduction  of  force 
of  some  kind  or  other.  If  the  free  negroes  are  willing  to  go, 
they  will  go.  If  not,  they  must  be  compelled  to  go,"  There 
was  a  clause  in  the  bill  for  compulsory  transportation.  This 
was,  indeed,  stricken  out  to  Rave  appearances,  but  the  end 
was  nevertheless  reached,  by  menaces,  and  ill  treatment 

The  desired  effects  of  colonization  have  been  abundantly 
stated  in  the  publications  of  the  Society,  and  the  speeches 
and  writings  of  its  members. 

"The  execulion  of  Ihis  scheme  would  augment,  instead  of  dimini^,  tin 
value  of  the  property  left  bchiod." — African  Repotitory  (the  Society's 
o^sn).  Vol.  I.,  p.  S27. 

"By  removing  the  most  fruitful  source  of  discontent  (free  blacks)  from 
mmonK  oui  Blaves,  we  should  render  them  mure  induatiious  and  attenLre  to 
onr  commands." — Addreii  Putnam  Co.  Geo.  Col.  Soc. 

"  The  tendency  of  the  scheme,  and  one  of  its  objects,  ia  to  stcou 
■lATiHOLDiRS  and  the  whole  Southern  country  against  certain  evil  consa- 
qnences  growing  out  of  the  present  tbree-fold  miitore  of  out  population." — 
AddrtMi  of  a  Virginia  Col.  Soe.,  Af.  Rtp.,  IV.,  974. 


this  single  point.  We  are  warranted,  1 
that  the  grand  object  of  the  Colonizatic 
creased  profitableness  and  security  of  slav< 

8.  It  discourages  emancipation. — Tl 
ciety  has  been  patronized  at  the  North,  u 
up  by  its  agents,  that  it  encourages  and  asa 
emancipate  and  colonize  their  slaves.    It 
emancipations  have  been  made  in  connect 
tion.  But  the  eflforts  of  the  Society  have  be 
to  the  colonization  of  the  free.   And  it  is  fc 
of  emancipations,  since  the  Society  was  fi 
decreased,  on  the  whole.    Neither  Judge  ^ 
Clay,  Mr.  Madison,  nor  Mr.  Carroll,  slavel 
of  the  Society,  have  ever  emancipated  and 
slave,  though  Judge  Washington  sold  fiftj 
to  be  sent  to  New  Orleans  I    The  whole  am< 
ization  of  manumitted  slaves,  in  eighteen 
1835,  was  eight  hundred  and  nine,  equal  to  th< 
population  for  five  days  and  a  half  !*    ] 
that  the  process  has  been  more  rapid  since. 

And  yet,  colonization  was  constantly  held  x 
wards,  as  the  only  safe  and  proper  mode  of  ei 
quieting  the  consciences  of  those  who  though 
spare  (or  who,  in  fact,  could  not  command)  t 
penses  of  transDortf\tirvn  t*-*  \pyy  — 
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'  "ColoaisitiDii  w  th«  oklt  eip«dieitt  bj  wbioh  tbeae  evjls  (of  •!»«;) 
MO  ba  mitigued."— SpeecA  o/  J.  A.  Dix,  Af.  Sep.,  IV.,  108. 

"  To  this  country  it  offers  the  ohlt  pouible  maani  of  graduaJly  ndding 
onnelTes  of  &  niightj  byiI," — lit  Rtp.  JV.  Y.  Col.  Soe. 

"  I  would  urge  this  Bjatem  of  Coloaization,  oa  tbe  oklt  ntional  plan  that 
hu  yet  been  suggested  for  relieTin);  our  Sootlierp  bntbren  of  the  cutae  of 
^Terj." — Speech  af  Chancellor  Walworlh, 

A  moclerate  use  of  commoa  sense  and  of  the  rudiments  of 
arithmetic  should  have  sufficed  to  dispel  the  delusion  of  ter- 
minatlDg  American  Slavery  by  the  colonization  of  the  slaves 
to  Africa.  It  is  astonishing  how  such  a  project  could  have 
imposed  itself  upon  the  credulity  of  the  shrewd  and  calcula- 
ting  people  of  the  North.  Emancipation  on  the  soil  had  been 
the  policy  of  the  northern  and  eastern  states.  No  other  pro- 
cess of  abolishing  slavery  had  ever  been  known  or  attempted 
anywhere.  The  revolutionary  fathers,  who  had  sought  and 
expected  the  abolition  of  slavery,  had  expected  it  in  no  other 
way.  Before  the  forming  of  the  Colonization  Society  in 
1816,  no  friend  of  freedom  advocated  any  other  method. 
But  in  a  few  brief  years  the  propagandists  of  colonization  had 
saturated  the  public  mind  with  their  new  and  whimsical 
dogma.  From  the  pulpit,  from  the  forum,  from  the  press, 
from  halls  of  legislation,  and  by  itinerating  agenta,  the  propo- 
sition was  continuously  reiterated,  with  all  the  solemnity  of 
an  oracle,  that  emancipation  and  colonization  must,  of  neces- 
sity, go  hand  in  hand  [  The  idea  came,  at  length,  to  be  re- 
garded with  the  reverence  due  to  a  self-evident  truth,  and  to 
question  it  was  to  incur  suspicion  of  insanity. 

The  influence  of  thb  sentiment  upon  the  process  of  emanci- 
pation cannot  be  doubtful.  Emancipations  on  the  soil  had 
been  constantly  going  on,  at  the  South,  till  the  doctrine  was 
proclaimed  that  the  free  people  of  color,  as  a  nuisance,  must 
be  removed  out  of  the  country,  and  that  future  emancipations 
and  transportations  must  go  hand  in  hand.  To  emancipate 
and  colonize,  even  when  practicable,  was  a  double  burden, 
and  all  olher  emancipation  was  now,  by  the  new  formed  pubHo 
sentiment,  proscribed. 
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Equally  and  necessarily  proscriplive  was  the  same  doci 
against  all  plans  and  efforts  to  procure  a  genera!  abolition  of 
slavery  on  the  xoil,  and  no  other  general  abolition  would  be 
practicable.  It  might  have  been  predicted,  beforehand,  that 
the  influence  of  tlie  Colonization  Society  would  be  arrayed 
against  any  earnest  efforts  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  It 
coulil  not  be  otherwise,  while  the  Society  held  the  language 
we  have  quoted,  insisting  that  colonization  was  the  ONLY 
method  of  emancipation.  And  this  has  involved  the  Societj 
in  the  positions  hereafter  specified. 

4.  In  vioLAnos  of  its  own  Constitution,  it  denim  to 

THE  FKEE  PEOPLE  OF  COLOR  THEIR  ESSENTIAL  RIGHTS  OF  RESI- 
DENCE m  THE  LAKD  OF  THEltt  BIKTH,  AND  IT  DSX1E8  THS 
RIGHT  OF  THE  SLATE  TO   EMANCIPATION  ON  THE  SOIL.      This  is 

proved  by  the  course  of  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  auxiliaries, 
and  also  by  the  speeches  of  Dr.  Breckenridge  and  Mr.  Brod- 
nax,  alri.';idy  quoted.  We  add  another  testimony  from  the 
highest  authority,  and  of  a  recent  date ; 

Hon.  Ilenrv  Clay,  in  his  recent  letter  to  Hicliard  Piiidell,  (see  Nea 
York  Tribune,  Marcli  lOlli,  IS4!),)  '-after  full  anJ  ddihcrale  considetalion 
of  tliP  suliifct,"  lays  it  down  '■  as  an  in Jis[ieiiSililc  conilition  (ot'  cniancipalion) 
thulllic  e m ail ni paled  slaves  shuiilil  be  rcmuved  frnm  llic  Slute  tu  some 
colony."  •■  The  colonixatiiiii  of  tlic  frre  blanks,  as  they  surceasively  arrive, 
from  year  to  year,  at  the  a];e  pnlilliiij  them  lo  freedom,  I  consider  a  condi- 
tion absolutely  indispensable.  ^Vithniil,  it  I  would  be  opposed  to  any  scheme 
of  cmanripalkm."  The  e\pco5e  of  this  evpatrialinn  is,  says  Mr.  Clay,  lo 
"be  defrayed  by  a  funii  lo  be  raised  from  the  labor  iif  eaeli  freed  slave." 
The  Af.  Heposilory,  .\pril,  I?  19,  says,  Id  the  North  "show  unlo  us  a  more 
excellent  way,"  ik  thev  ca.-s. 

"  In  no  other  way  rould  (can)  it  (slavery)  be  removed,  than  by  planting 
coloni'-s  uf  free  colored  people  on  the  coast  of  .\frica."  Speech  if  Rev. 
Dr.  Bclkvnc  at  Col.  mrcting.  Plain.,  A/.  Rep..  Mi/,  1816,  p.  233. 

"  He  (the  cidored  man)  is  an  exotic  thai  docs  not  and  cannot  flourish  in 
American  soil."  .^.IJre,s  of  Juil!;e  liullock.  Ay,,  commended  by  editor  of 
Af.  Rep..  Ap.  1S17,  p.  103. 

"  No  '.  There  is  no  place  for  ihem  in  this  country.  It  is  not  their  land, 
and  they  never  can  be  made  at  homo  here.  There  are  difficulties  in  tlie 
way  which  no  power  of  man  can  remove."     Af  Rep.  Nov.,  1816,  p.  348, 
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6.  It  justifies  slavery. 

"  We  bold  theii  alaves,  aa  we  hold  tbeit  olher  propertf ,  tacrtd."  {Af. 
Stp.  I.,  3S3.)  "  We  know  youf  rights,  and  we  reapect  them."  (A. 
VII.,  100.)  "It"  (the  Society)  coaderatw  no  miD  because  he  ie  a  eUre- 
holder."  (lb.  VII.,  300.)  "  AckDowledging  the  neceBsity  hj  which  iU 
{•IsTerj'a)  present  continuance  and  rigorous  ptovisiona  for  it*  mainteiumet, 
mre  JUirinED."  (lb.  III.,  16.)  "  We  beliera  that  there  ia  not  the  slight- 
eat  turpitude  in  holding  slaveg,  under  present  circumstances."     (li.  IX.,  i.) 

"  Yon  cannot  abolish  slavery,  for  God  ia  pledged  to  sustain  it." — Letttri 
to  Hon.  George  P.  MariK,  copied  into  Maryland  Cotoni^ation  Jountal,  Sep- 
te^btr  6,  1847,  p.  44. 

"SIsTery  in  the  United  States  has  resulted,  and  is  destined  still  more  t« 
tMolt  in  the  permanent  good  aod  adrancemeat  of  the  negro  laoe." — Ltller, 
^.,  p.  fiO. 

6.  It  not  osly  discourages  but  condemns  emancipation. 

"Policy,  and  even  the  voice  of  humanity./oriiJ  the  progress  of  manumis- 
MOD."  (A/.  Rep.,  IV.,  SOS.)  "It  would  be  as  humane  to  throw  them  from 
the  decks  in  the  middle  passage,  as  to  set  them  free  in  our  country." — Ih. 
IV.,  226. 

7.  It  slasdess  the  free  people  of  color.  Without  do- 
ing this,  and  fostering  prejudice  against  them,  the  scheme  of 
colonizing  them  would  have  found  little  or  no  favor. 

"  Free  blacks  are  a  greater  nuisance  than  e*ea  slaves  themsekes." — Af. 
Sep.  II.,  l»Q. 

"  Thie  class  of  persons  is  a  curse  and  a  contagion  wherever  they  reside." 
—li.  III.,  803. 

"A  class  ^e  most  corrupt,  depraved,  and  abandoned." — H,  Clay,  lb. 
J3. 

"An  snonialous  race  of  beings,  the  moat  depraved  upon  earth." — lb. 
TIL,  230. 

"They  conittitule  a  class  by  themselves,  out  of  which  no  individual  can 
be  elevated,  and  below  which  none  can  he  depressed." — lb.  VI.,  118. 

"  With  some  honorable  exceptions,  the  free  negroes  are,  as  a  class,  indo- 
lent, vicious,  and  dishonest."— -.Vfnorio/  lo  Leg.  of  Va.,  Af.  Rep.  Am. 
Col.  Soe.,  Jan.,  1846,  p.  45. 

Speaking  of  the  60,000  free  colored  inhabitants  of  Virginia,  the  above 
memorial  says,  "  Worthless  and  more  than  worthless." — P.  48.* 

*  Compare  thsae  reprSBDDtnlians  with  ths  folloiriiig: — Sifs  Mr.  CIny,  "Esoh 
tmifrani  ia  ■  nuHionnry,  cmrying  nith  him  credeDtials  in  the  holyauHe  of  religion, 
dvilinUcD,  and/ru  iiulilvlioni  /"  And  so  Aftica  is  to  be  avangeliied  by  sending 
eat  oor  mitanen  sa  mi—ieaaritt  I 
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8.  It  justifies  theik  oppression. 

"  Severe  neeetsity  place*  them  (free  negroei)  in  a  eliM  of  dogndad  be- 
ings." (Af.  Rep.,  v.,  fl38.)  "  Thia  law,"  (by  which  free  Bepoei  tn  m- 
ilaved  nnleoa  they  leave  the  State,) ''  odious  and  nnjast  aa  it  maj,  at  Gnt 
view,  appear,  iic,  was  doabtlesa  dictated  bj  eound  poliey,  and  ita  npeal 
would  be  regaided  with  nans  by  more  unfeigned  regret  than  by  the  fhcoida 
of  African  colonizBtioQ." — Potehatlan  Col.  Soe- 

9.  It  discoukages  theib  education  and  elevation. 

"  If  the  free  people  of  ooloi  were  geoerally  taught  to  read,  it  might  be  an 
bducement  to  them  to  lemain  in  this  country.  We  would  offer  them  no 
lacb  inducetnenL" — Southern  Religious  Telegraph,  Pretbyleriaa. 

"  It  must  appear  evident  to  all,  that  every  endtaoar  to  divert  the  attentim 
of  the  community,  or  even  a  poition  of  the  means  which  the  present  criilB 
so  imperatively  calls  for,  from  the  Colonization  Society,  to  measures  calcn- 
lated  to  bind  the  colored  population  to  this  country,  and  seeking-  to  nisa 
them  to  a  level  with  the  whiles,  whether  by  founding  colleges  or  inanyelhtr 
way,  tends  directly  in  proportion  that  it  succeeds,  to  counteract  and  thwart 
the  whole  plan  of  colonization." — New  Haeen,  Conn.  Religious  Inldli- 
gencer,  Congregaiianal,  July,  1831. 

This  frank  avowal  discloses  the  canse  of  the  oppositioD 
made  in  Connecticut,  by  leading  colonizationists,  soon  ailer, 
to  the  establishment  of  schools  for  colored  children  and  youth 
in  Canterbury  and  New  Haven.  The  writer  remembers  when 
colored  children  were  freely  admitted  to  the  public  schools  in 
Connecticut,  and  when  there  were  no  separate  pews  for  ne- 
groes in  the  village  and  country  churclics.  The  growth  of 
prejudice  has  kept  equal  pace  with  the  progress,  influence, 
and  popularity  of  the  Colonization  Society. 

10.  It  DECLAKES  the  PRtLIUDlCE  AGAIXST  THEM  INNOCENT 
AND  INCURABLE.  This  ground  is  assumed  in  self- vindication. 
For  if  the  prejudice  be  criminal,  the  Society  is  a  transgressor. 
And  if  it  be  cured,  the  enterprise  of  colonization  becomes  an 
abortion. 

"  All  the  prejudices  of  society — prejudices  which  neilhcr  refinement,  nor 
argument,  nor  education,  nor  religion  ilselfcan  subdue — mark  the  people  of 
color,  whether  bond  or  free,  as  the  subjects  of  a  degradation  inevitable  ani 
incurable.^' — Address  Conn.  Col.  Soe. 

"  Christuhitv  cannot  do  for  them  here,  what  it  will  do  for  them  in  Afri* 
oa.    This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  colored  man,  nor  of  the  wbita  man,  hut  an 
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•rdinmtiod  of  Fmrideiiee.  and  no  moM  to  be  cbuiged  than  the  Itm  of  na- 
tan."—Fifteailh  Annual  Report,  47. 

11.  It  was  pledged  in  adtancb  to  oppose  ABOLmOS 

80CIETTE3. 

**  The  Society  haviog  declared  that  it  is  in  no  wise  allied  to  any  AbolitioD 
Society,  in  America  or  eUewhere,  ia  leadj,  mhtn  there  ia  n««i/,  to  pasi  a 
CunuKB  opon  bucIi  Societies  id  America." — Eleventh  Annual  Report. 

This  waa  in  January,  1828,  more  than  four  yeara  before  the 
OT^DizatioQ  of  the  Massochuaetts  Anti-Slaver;  Society,  the 
earliest  of  the  "modem"  Societies,  There  had  been  no  "abo* 
litioa  Societies  "  in  the  country,  except  those  formed  by  Jay, 
Franklin,  &c,  soon  after  the  Kevolutionary  war,  and  which 
irere  now  nearly  or  quite  extinct.  The  possible  resuscitation 
of  those  Societies,  or  the  organization  of  similar  ones,  must 
have  been  the  contingency  in  view  of  which  this  gratuitous 
pledge  of  "  censure  "  was  given,  in  advance  of  any  knowledge 
of  their  particular  measures.  No  reference  to  the  future  and 
nnforeseen  "fanaticism"  or  "imprudence"  of  "modern  abo- 
litionists," who  had  not  then  appeared,  can  furnish  an  explan* 
ation  of  this  measure.  Hostility  to  any  efforts  for  the  abolition 
<rf  slavery  is  evident  upon  the  very  face  of  the  declaration. 

Such  was  the  Colonization  Society,  such  its  positions,  and 
IQCh  its  influence,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  agita* 
tion  of  the  slave  question.  And  such  they  remain  still. 
Philanthropists  and  friends  of  the  enslaved  were,  for  a  long 
time,  deceived  and  misled  by  it,  regarding  it  as  an  instrument 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  some  such  possibly  are  de- 
ceived by  it  still,  though  hundreds  of  thousands  have  deserted 
and  abjured  it. 

The  Colonization  Society  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  true 
representative  of  the  leading  men  in  Church  and  State,  on  the 
■abject  of  slavery.  It  furnishes  the  central  point  of  their 
united  efforts  on  that  subject,  where  the  political  and  ecclesi- 
astical  elements  controlling  the  Church  and  the  State  (in  the 
tnuiner  described  in  the  preceding  chapters)  are  conjoined. 
The  suae  statesmen  who  have  controlled  our  Cabinets  and 
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Senates,  the  same  theologians,  professors,  and  doctors  of 
divinity,  who  have  controlled  our  General  Assemblies,  Qea^ 
ral  Associations,  General  Conferences,  Synods,  Bible  and  Tract 
Societies,  and  Missionary  Boards,  have  come  together  and 
formed  and  controlled  the  Colonization  Society.  The  same 
imposing  array  of  honorable  and  reverend  names  are  paraded 
on  the  various  catalogues,  and  their  doings  and  their  policy 
are  the  same.  Posterity  will  award  to  the  one  the  same  praise 
or  blame  that  they  do  to  the  other. 

After  twenty  years*  discussion,  the  course  and  the  character 
of  the  Colonization  Society  are  not  changed.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  other  bodies,  the  increase  of  light,  and  the  diffusion 
of  intelligence,  have  made  no  impression  on  the  Colonization 
Society.  It  represents  the  class  of  politicians  and  ecclesias- 
tics resolutely  opposed  to  liberty  and  progress.  Among  its 
leaders  are  the  advocates  and  apologists  of  the  new  Fugitive 
Slave  Bill — who  preach  against  the  paramount  claims  of 
"  higher  law."  The  infamous  slave  hunts  resulting  from  the 
so-called  "compromise  measures,"  seem  to  have  infused  new 
life  into  it,  and  restored  the  energy  it  exhibited  during  the 
ascendency  of  pro-slavery  riots,  and  the  attempted  legislative 
suppression  of  free  discussion,  from  1834  to  1837,  of  which 
some  account  will  appear  in  the  proper  place. 

The  Massachusetts  Colonization  Society  held  its  Annual 
Meeting  in  Boston,  Maj^  26,  1852.  Rev.  Dr.  Derby,  of  Phila- 
delphia, made  a  speech,  in  which  he  insisted  that  the  colored 
people  can  never  have  their  political  rights  in  this  country. 
He  "  was  born  in  the  South,  had  been  nursed  by  a  slave  woman, 
had  seen  the  black  man  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  be  had  never  seen  one 
that  was  a  man." — "  lie  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  great 
blessing  American  slavery  is  conferring  on  the  slave,  in  afford- 
ing him  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  Chris- 
tianity, and  secure  the  salvation  of  his  soul."  And  yet^ 
according  to  the  same  speaker,  he  could  never  rise  in  this 
country,  and  must  therefore  be  colonized  to  Africa.  Among 
the  officers  and  prominent  members  of  the  Society  present, 
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"  were  m&nj  supporters  of  Mr,  Webster  and  the  Fugitive 
Slave  law,  and  signers  of  the  celtibrated  letter  to  him,  con- 
gratulating him  upon  his  7th  of  March  speech,  in  support  of 
that  bill  of  abominations."  Among  these  was  Eev,  Dr.  Woods, 
who  pronounced  the  benediction  at  the  close.  "Theae  gen- 
tlemen, grayheaded  Doctors  of  Divinity,  and  cotton  politi* 
cians  of  Boston,  thumped  their  canes  right  heartily  at  the 
Bpeech"  of  Dr.  Derby,  Robert  Morris,  Esq.,  a  colored  lawyer, 
of  Boston,  rose  modestly,  and  wished  to  ask  a  few  questions, 
but  was  refused.— Vide  W:  Y.  Daily  Tribune,  May  28,  1852. 

It  remains  to  say  that  the  pretensions  of  the  Colonization 
Society  of  doing  much  to  evangelize  Africa,  and  to  check  and 
limit  the  slave  trade,  have  been  found  to  be  in  keeping  with 
its  other  pretensions. 

As  late  as  1833  or  '34,  Rev.  Dr.  Spring  of  New  York,  at  a 
colonization  meeting  in  that  city,  lamented  that  the  Society 
had  doTie  nothing  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  emigrants. 
Ihe  remedy  he  proposed  was  the  employment  of  missionaries 
by  the  managers,  acting  as  a  Civil  Government,  at  the  expense 
of  the  colony,  disregarding  the  objection  urged  that  it  would 
be  (as  he  admitted  it  would)  a  "  union  of  Church  and  State." 
But  his  measure  was  not  adopted.  J.  B.  Finney,  who  was 
sent  out  as  a  missionary,  became  Governor  of  the  colony. 
On  his  return,  in  1836,  he  told  the  writer  of  this  book  that 
nothing  was  doing  for  the  conversion  of  the  natives.  In  1839, 
Mr.  Wilson,  the  MiHsionary  of  the  American  Board,  which  is 
controlled  by  Colonization ists,  affirmed  that  the  neighborhood 
of  the  colony  was  not  a  proper  station  for  a  missionary,  and 
that  remoteness  from  the  settlements  was  far  taore  desirable. 
{See  Missionary  Herald,  Sept.,  1839.) 

Rum,  gunpowder,  and  spear-pointed  knives,  have  been 
among  the  regular  exports  from  this  country  to  the  colony  of 
Idberia.  These  are  sold  to  the  natives,  and  especially  to  the 
slave  traders,  being  the  indispensable  articles  of  their  traffic, 
and  the  causes  of  the  wars  that  furnish  captives  to  be  sold  to 
them  as  slaves.  The  slave  trade,  instead  of  being  repressed, 
(as  had  been  pretended)  has  been  stimulated  and  encouraged. 


ana  Ills  jeiiers  were  published  without  rebu 
tion  papers  of  this  country. 

Liberia  has  now  become  an  independent ' 
political  control  of  the  Colonization  Societ 
minated,  but  it  continues  to  busy  itself  wit] 
ing  to  its  own  account)  of  supplying  it  with  " 
"  Christianity  can  never  elevate  in  this  cc 
sionaries"  and  '' statesmen" — to  '^evangelia 
build  up  an  empire  in  Africa !'' 


*  We  hiiTO  not  room  for  the  perticolan ;  but  if  tli«  rei 
Imquoit,  pp.  55  to  61  (nzth  edition),  be  will  And  emple  «Yi^ 
Colonization  Society  itMlf^  that  the  boast  of  aappreiing  t 
foonded,  and  that  it  waa  even  earrud  omimtJU  Cblonp, 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

ABOLITION  OF  SLATERY  IN  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES, 

Pramntani  triamphB  over  tha  luppowd  ubolitioa  of  tli«  SJava  Tr»de — Effects  ot  tbii 
lUuioD  fram  I80T  tilt  1823— Esvivol  of  pjiti-aUvcry  effort  in  England— Ui^nnua- 
Uon  of  1  Society  on  the  buis  of  graduidiam— Wrilinga  of  Elizabeth  llarriek  In 
Itvor  of  imnudiatUit — Pamphlet  of  Clarkson  an  the  iUtgalilji  of  SlaTer; — Cbaiige 
of  vieira  and  meaaurca — lacreased  efSciencf — Petitjona  to  Parlianient — CommoDea- 
meet  of  Anti-Slavery  Keporlor,  1825— Pftrliamentary  discuaniooe,  1828-9-80 — 
Anti-Slavery  moelmgn— Eminent  Ad voentes— Methodist  Conferoneea,  Kectora  and 
Carates,  and  Docton  of  Divicity,  enliatcil-— Dr.  Andrew  ThoinaOD  of  Edinburgh, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wol la— Daniel  (J'Coimcll,  Qaorgo  Tliompsou  and  othen— 
Protest  of  Clarkson  and  Wilberforos  ogainst  American  Coloniiatlon  Society— 
Other  political  reforms  advanced  abolition — Ministry  of  William  IV. — Prominent 
atatesmon — Inflaencea  in  the  West  Indiea — Uiseiaiiariea  amonji'  the  Slavea — Op- 
poaed  by  tbo  planters— I ncrcoscd  feeling  in  England— Nu me rons  petilioni— Can- 
didates fur  Parlioment  qMcstionod — Treatise  of  Judge  Jcrcmie — Peraccntiona  of 
tbe  Hiuinnsries— Ontragcs  against  the  negroes,  1S31— Trial  of  Mr,  Ktiibb— Uii 
return  to  England — Inereaaed  njitatioii — Memoriula  of  Uiaaionary  GocieUee — QoT- 
eniment  orders  tbo  demolished  clinpeta  to  bo  rebuilt — Orders  insolently  diare- 
garded— Committees  of  Inquiry  in  Parliament— Protended  preparation*  tor  fre»- 
dom — 'Witneases  exacninod  before  Farliamentnry  Comniittcea— Feeble  defaoMi  of 
the  Slave  party — Plans  of  emancipation — Passage  of  the  Act  of  Abolition — 
Apprentlocabii)— Final  Kesulta— Test!  moniala— Slavery  abolished  in  the  BriUsh 
Eaat  ludiea — Le9:>ons  of  instruction. 

The  slave  trade  and  tbe  slavery  of  this  country,  during  ita 
colonial  state,  were  substantially  the  same  with  the  slave  trade 
and  the  slavery  of  the  other  British  American  Colonies,  in- 
cluding the  British  West  India  Islands.  A  common  origin,  a 
common  character,  and  a  common  relation  to  British  law  and 
to  the  British  Government,  pertained  to  them.  They  grew  up 
together,  claiming  the  shelter  of  the  same  royal  grants,  the 
aame  acta  of  Parliament  for  regulating  the  trade  to  Africa. 
They  claimed  the  benefit  of  the  same  judicial  precedents  and 
legal  opinions.     The  friends  of  liberty  in  England,  for  a  cen- 
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tury  past,  have  sympathized  and  corresponded  with  thos6 
in  this  country,  on  the  subject  It  seems  proper  to  pre- 
sent a  brief  account  of  the  recent  anti-slavery  struggle  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
British  West  Indies,  and  the  results  of  that  measure. 

The  error  of  supposing  that  the  slave  trade  could  be,  in 
reality,  abolished,  while  slavery  itself  was  permitted  to  exist 
has  been  already  noticed,*  as  also  the  kindred  error  of  sup- 
posing that  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  even  if  it  could 
be  accomplished,  would  virtually  abolish  slavery.f  These 
delusions  prevailed  among  the  friends  of  liberty,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  with  few  and  solitary  exceptions.  The 
legal  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade  by  Great  Britain 
and  America,  in  1807-8,  was  hailed  as  the  grand  jubilee  of 
the  colored  race.  The  warfare  was  supposed  to  have  been 
accomplished,  and  that  nothing  more  remained  but  to  cele- 
brate the  achievement,  and  immortalize  the  names  of  the 
victors.  Celebrations  were  held,  orations  were  delivered,  pic- 
tures were  painted  and  engraved,  and  poems  were  written 
and  dedicated  to  noble  Dukes.J  Xothing,  in  fact,  in  the  way 
of  gratulation,  triumph,  and  glorification,  was  left  undone. 
Demonstrations,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  this  direction,  might 
have  been  very  well,  had  they  been  so  shaped  as  to  furnish 
incentives  to  farther  and  similar  efforts,  not  forgetting  that 
the  slaves  were  still  left  in  their  chains,  that  not  one  of  them 
had  been  released  by  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade^  and 
that,  in  Great  Britain  at  least,  the  measure  had  been  carried, 
in  certain  circles,  by  arguments  conceding  the  undisturbed 
continuance  of  slavery  itself.  As  it  was,  the  gratulation  was 
disproportionate  and  premature,  tending  to  relax  effort,  to  re- 
press inquiry,  and  discountenance  further  aggressive  measures. 
On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  has  this  influence  been  felt ; 
and  in  America  it  is  felt  still.  We  content  ourselves  to  gar- 
nish the  sepulchres  of  the  early  British  and  American  aboli- 
tionists, while  refusing  to  give  effect  to  their  labors. 


•  Chapter  VII.  t  Chapter  X.  %  OcfW*  Jligioryi^  Slavery^  811. 
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It  required  the  whole  time  from  1S07  to  1823,  for  Britiali 
Rbolitionists  to  recollect  that  the  slaves  in  the  colonies  were 
still  in  bondi^,  and  to  discover  that  the  Airican  slave  trade* 
was  undiminished  in  extent  and  horrors.  Even  then  the 
measures  adopted  were  inadequate  to  the  exigency. 

In  1823  was  formed  the  "  Society  for  the  Tnitigalion  and 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  British  dominions," 
of  which  the  "  Patron  and  President  was  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester." Among  the  Vice  Presidents,  twenty  in  number,  were 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  Earl  Nugent, 
Lord  Suffield,  Lord  Calvert,  Henry  Brougham,  M.  P.,  Thoa. 
Fowell  Buxton,  M.  P.,  Thomas  Clarkson,  Stephen  Lushing- 
ton,  LL.D.,  M,  P.,  and  William  AVilberforce,  M.  P.,  &c.  Among 
the  Committee  were  James  Cropper,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  Sam- 
uel Gurney,  Esq.,  Zachary  Macauley,  Esq.,  T.  B.  Macaulej, 
Esq.,  Thomas  Sturge,  Esq.,  Wm.  Wilberforce,  Jun.,  Esq.,  and 
Rev.  H.  Venn. 

The  ground  of  immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation 
was  not  yet  taken  by  the  great  body  of  British  abolitionists, 
as  the  name  of  this  society  gives  evidence : 

"  About  this  time  considerable  attenlinn  was  excited  b;  a  small  tract, 
widely  circulated,  entitled  '  Immediate,  not  gradual.  Abolition,  or  an  Inquiry 
into  the  ahortcBt,  safest,  and  most  efTectual  means  of  getting  rid  of  West 
Indian  Slarery.'  This  tract,  though  published  anonymously,  was  generally 
anderstood  to  be  the  production  of  a  talented  and  benevolent  Lady,  Miss 
Hope,  of  Liverpool."! — Copley's  Hislonj,  p.  329. 

The  more  common  and  previileiit  account,  however,  is,  that 
Elizabeth  Heyrick  was  the  first  public  advocate,  in  England, 
of  the  doctrine  of  immediate  and  unconditional  abolitioD,  as 


•  It  ihoold  bo  mcntionod,  jmrhops,  Ihot  UcBgra.  Stephen  and  'Wilberforce,  In 
1811,  Introdnccd  and  mipported  in  Parliitnent  tlio  Regintry  Bill,  desigiiod  to  "  pr«- 
TOit  tb«  illint  iutrodnctioQ  of  slaves  Trom  Africa,"  which  wu  carried  agsinat  ■ 
■tloDg  oppoMlion  from  the  Cotoniuls  anil  tliclr  porlisnas.  Bnt  the  bistoiy  of  tha 
•lave  trade,  aince  thit  time,  n<i  ixlrcad;  ehown  (Chap.  VII.),  demoustrntcs  the  nttar 
ioefDoioncj  of  «!>  msasurcs  for  it:  Buppreasion,  daring  the  oontinnan™  of  slaTei7. 

t  On  inqairy,  since  writing  the  cbove,  ws  hsve  been  told,  on  aathority  of  Joba 
BcoUe,  of  London,  IbaC  the  pamphlot  here  atlributad  to  Hiai  Hope  was  vritten  bj 
EUtabeth  Dsjrick  (or  rather  Ucrridi,  which  la  coir  said  to  be  the  eotnct  apelling.} 
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before  taught  by  Ilopkiiia  and  Edwards  in  America,  and  Halt 
she  was  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  in  vindication  of  tliat  doc- 
trine. ^ViJe  Britiah  Reforms  and  Jtifomiert,  by  H.  B.  StantOBcj 

Another  advance  position,  of  almost  equal  iniportatti 
about  this  time,  taken,  in  ft  pamphlet  by  the  venerable  Thoi 
ClarksoD.     The  reader  will  recall  the  fact,  already  noli 
that  little  progresa  was  made  in  Parliament  towards  thu  li 
lativc  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade,  until  William  Pitt  dem< 
strated,  on  a  certain  occasion  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  slave  trade  (all  its  high  pretensions  of  k-galitj  notwil 
standing)  had  been,  from  the  beginning,  illegal.    A  similar 
position  was  now  taken  by  Mr.  Clarkson,  concerning  slaitty 
itself,  in  the  British  Colonies.     In  doing  this,  however,  he  only 
revived  and  re-affirmed  the  old  doctrine  of  Granville  Shai 

In  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Clarkson  showed,  lo  the  satisfiiol 
of  the  British  people,  that  there  never  had  been  any 
slavery  in  any  of  the  British  Colonies.     All  had  been  iisurpa- 
tion  and  assumption  from  the  beginning. 

He  afiirmcd  "that  ihc  planters  can  neither  prove  a  moral 
nor  al'ffdl  right  to  their  slaves."  Having  examined  the  mora! 
right  of  the  claim,  he  proceeded  to  argue  the  iUe'jalily  of 
slaver  J' : 

"  He  brnii^bl  llic  sl.ivplinlilpr'fl  claim  to  [lie  Ipst  of  orijinat  grants,  or  per- 
missiona  of  r.ovcrnmpnl,  act  nf  Parhameni,  charlcya,  or  English  laws." 
He  showed  "  thai  noitlier  the  African  slave  Ir.ide,  nor  West  Indian  slaverj 
would  have  been  nlli)«cd  at  first,  but  for  (be  misrepresentations  anj  filse- 
boods  of  Ibose  engaged  in  Ibem  " — "  that  llic  orifrinal  Governmciil  grants 
and  perinissiiins  had  their  origin  in  fraud  and  falschuod  ;  and  if  the  premises 
fall,  all  concliiaions  and  cnnccssions  grounded  on  them  must  fjit,  too." — 
"Then,  as  to  charters — slavery  had  indeed  been  ujiheld  and  kept  together 
by  tlie  laws  which  the  eharlers  gave  those  Colonies  power  to  make  ;  thai 
now  si.AVKiiv,  NKTEHTHELEss,  WAS  iLi.E(!\i,,  fw  in  all  iho  charlMS  it  was 
expressed  Ibat  Ihc  laws  and  staliilcs  made  under  them  must  not  be  repug- 
nant, but  conformable  to  the  lu.ws  of  (ireat  Ilritain.  lluc  these  did  not 
allow  of  slavery." — "Indeed,  the  slaveholders  themselves  admilleil  that  if 
debarred  whatever  was  repugnant  lo  tlie  laws  of  England,  they  did  not 
Bee  how  Ihey  cou!d  have  any  title  to  tlitir  slaves,  likely  to  be  supported  by 


t  See  Onip.  VI. 
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Ae  laws  of  England.  In  fact,  (he  Colanial  ajBtam  ww  at  oonatant  Tui> 
knc#  witb  the  whole  spirit  and  lettST  of  the  English  CouatitiitiDD." — Cop- 
iey'i/fut.,  pp.  317-18. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dissemiaatjoii  and  Teceplion 
of  these  views  exerted  a  most  powerful  influeDce  in  producing 
a  Parliamentary  prohibitioa  of  slavery  in  the  Colonies  of 
Great  Britain.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  these  views 
could  be  controverted  without  virtually  demanding  a  reversal 
of  the  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  Somerset  case,  in 
1772 ;  and  equally  difficult  to  see  why,  if  that  decision  waa 
correct,  the  reasoning  and  the  inferences  of  Mr.  Clarkson  do 
not  apply  to  the  Continental  as  well  as,  to  the  Island  Colonies 
o£  Great  Britain,  continuing,  as  they  did,  until  July  4,  1776, 
tinder  the  segis  of  Great  Britain.  This  being  established,  it 
would  be  natural  to  inquire  whether  or  bow  the  memorable 
Declaration  of  the  States,  at  that  date,  could  have  legalized 
the  previously  illegal  slavery  of  this  country. 

But  to  return.  The  meliorating  and  gradual  policy  termi- 
Dated,  as  might  have  been  foreseen.  The  British  Govern- 
ment, in  response  to  anti-slavery  petitions,  entered  readily 
into  measures  for  mitigating  the  condition  of  slavery,  as  cheap 
as  they  were  useless,  proposing  to  provide  means  of  religious 
instruction  for  the  slaves,  to  extend  their  privileges,  to  receive 
their  testimony  in  courts,  to  protect  their  rights  of  marriage 
and  property,  to  remove  obstructions  to  manumissions,  to  pre- 
vent the  separation  of  families,  to  restrain  the  power  of  arbi- 
trary punishment,  especially  the  flogging  of  females,  and  to 
establish  a  Savings'  Bank  for  the  use  of  slaves.  All  these 
reforms  were  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Colonial  Legisla- 
tures, showing  that  the  British  Government  and  people  had 
much  to  learn  concerning  slavery  and  slaveholding  legislators. 
This  was  in  1823. 

These  moderate  concessions  were  rejected  and  trampled 
upon  by  the  local  authorities  as  subversive  of  all  the  control 
of  the  master  over  the  slave,  ruinous  to  the  Colonies,  and 
unsafe  for  the  inhabitants. 

In  1825,  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  commenced  publishing 
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and  circulating  "  The  Monthly  Anti-Slavery  Beporkr^^  by 
Zachary  Macauley,  Esq.,  the  father  of  Thomas  B.  Macaulej, 
the  Essayist  and  Historian.  The  second  Annual  Beport 
lamented  that  so  little  had  been  accomplished  for  the  benefit 
of  the  slaves.  Very  little  indeed  had  been  attempted  in  the 
Colonies,  and  even  this  had  proved  a  failure.  The  slaves 
understood  that  the  home  Government  had  provided  some- 
thing  for  them,  which  had  been  withheld.  This  made  them 
the  more  discontented,  and  these  discontents  were  magnified 
by  the  enemies  of  progress,  and  turned  into  arguments  against 
it.  Petitions  were  now  circulated  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  Colonies. 

During  two  sessions  of  Parliament,  little  was  done  except 
in  respect  to  particular  abuses,  as  the  persecution  and  expul- 
sion of  certain  missionaries  and  free  persons  of  color,  &a, 
also  in  respect  to  the  Mauritius  slave  trade,  the  conduct  of  the 
Colonial  Assemblies  in  rejecting  or  delaying  the  proposed 
reforms,  &c.  Much  important  information  came  to  light  in 
the  discussions.  In  1828,  the  discussion  of  this  latter  topic 
was  resumed.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Huskisson,  repre- 
sented that  some  improvements  had  been  made.  Mr.  Can- 
ning, then  deceased,  was  quoted  as  having  said,  "  Trust  not 
the  masters  of  slaves  in  what  concerns  legislation  for  slavery." 
A  great  public  anti-slavery  meeting  was  held,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  presiding,  and  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
Mr.  Buxton,  Rev.  G.  Noel,  and  other  distinguished  men,  took 
a  part  in  the  proceedings.  From  this  time  petitions  against 
slavery  began  to  load  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

In  May,  1829,  Mr.  Brougham  introduced  in  Parliament  the 
subject  of  slave  evidence,  and  a  reform  of  Colonial  judicature. 
Sir  George  Murray  agreed  to  the  propriety  of  this  measure. 
Anti-slavery  petitions  were  now  multiplied.  Discussions  be- 
came general,  and  earnest  debates  among  the  people  were 
frequent.  Important  meetings  were  held  in  different  portions 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Catholic  emancipation 
bill  brought  in  a  new  accession  of  strength  from  Ireland  to 
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the  cause  of  tKe  enslaved.  The  friends  of  liberty  were 
encoaraged  also  by  the  abolitioD  of  slavery  in  Mexico. 

In  May,  1830,  a  general  meeting  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Sod- 
ety  vas  held,  Mr.  Wilberforce  presiding;  called  to  the  Chmr 
by  Mr.  Clarkson.  The  result  was  an  earnest  petition  to  Par- 
liament no  longer  to  postpone  the  subject,  but  to  Sx  a  day, 
after  which  oil  children  born  should  be  free. 

This  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Coniinons  by 
Mr.  Brougham,  in  July.  A  motion  made  by  him,  pledging 
the  House  "  to  take  steps  for  the  immediate  mitigation  and 
final  abolition  of  slavery,"  was  lost,  fifly-six  against  twenty- 
seven. 

"  Meantime,  public  meetings  were  held,  and  anti-slavery 
petitions  prepared  throughout  the  kingdom.  One  petition 
from  Edinburgh  received  twenty-two  thousand  signatures,  and 
from  other  places  in  like  proportion." 

Men  of  learning,  talent,  piety,  and  infliienoc,  espoused  the 
cause  in  public  meetings,  and  missionaries  who  had  been 
driven  home  from  their  field  of  labor  in  the  West  Indies, 
appeared  in  these  meetings  to  bear  their  testimony  against  the 
slave  system.  The  question  became  a  political  one,  and  elec> 
tions  to  Parliament  turned  on  the  position  of  the  candidates. 
The  Methodist  Conferences  and  ministers,  in  a  body,  exhorted  tlteir 
brethren,  for  the  love  of  Christ,  to  vote  for  no  candidates  not  known 
as  pledged  to  the  cause  of  abolition,  liectors  and  curates  of  the 
Established  Church,  as  well  as  ministers  of  the  dissenting 
sects,  took  an  active  part  in  anti-slavery  meetings,  and  even 
lectured  from  place  to  place.  Doctors  of  Divinity,  instead  of 
searching  their  Bibles  in  quest  of  apologies  for  slaveholdiog, 
made  use  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  urging  upon  the  people 
and  their  rulers  the  duty  of  "breaking  every  joke,  and  let- 
ting the  oppressed  go  free."  Among  these,  Bev.  Andrew 
Thomson,  D.D,,  of  Edinburgh,  signalized  himself  as  a  most 
^Icicnt  public  advocate  of  immediate  emancipation.  The 
influence  and  the  efforts  of  such  men  as  Bev.  John  Angell 
James,  of  Birmingham,  and  the  Bev.  J.  G.  Pike  (the  author 
of  "  Persuasives  to  Early  Piety"),  were  enlisted  on  the  same 
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Bide.  In  one  word,  the  learning  and  the  piety  of  Great 
Britain  were  earnestly,  honestly,  and  without  reserve  or 
equivocation,  thrown  into  the  anti-slavery  enterprise. 

At  an  anti-slavery  meeting  in  Bath,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  odcI 
Wells  presided,  and  Mr.  Wilberforce,  after  forty  years  labor 
to  secure  gradual  and  prospective  measures,  came  forward  to 
advocate  immediate  action.  At  this  meeting  an  attempt  was 
made  to  create  a  disturbance  by  clamor  and  hisses.  Order 
being  restored,  a  debate  was  held  on  the  claims  of  the  slave- 
holders to  compensation. 

The  excitement  in  the  country  ran  high.  "  At  Bristol,  a 
most  disgraceful  uproar  was  made  by  the  upholders  of  slavery, 
who  interrupted  a  meeting,  regularly  commenced."  At  a  sub- 
sequent meeting,  there  was  an  earnest  debate. 

It  was  during  the  agitation  and  debates  of  this  period  that 
George  Thompson,  who  afterwards  lectured  for  a  time  in  this 
country,  became  distinguished  as  an  eloquent  advocate  of  the 
cause,  and  acquired  a  reputation  which  afterwards  gave  him 
a  seat  in  Parliament.  Charles  Stuart,  also  well  known  to  the 
friends  of  liberty  in  this  country,  rendered  efficient  services 
at  that  period,  both  by  his  pen  and  his  voice.  Joseph  Sturge, 
of  Birmingham,  a  wealthy  and  talented  gentleman,  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  was  among  the  efficient  laborers  in  the 
cause,  as  was  also  John  Scoble,  of  London,  the  laborious  and 
vigilant  Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery 
Society. 

The  doctrines  and  measures  of  gradualism  and  melioration 
were  now  abandoned  by  abolitionists,  for  those  of  immediate 
and  unqualified  emancipation  on  the  soil,  and  the  claim  of  any 
compensation  to  the  master  was  abjured.  In  these  views,  as 
well  as  in  opposition  to  the  characteristic  principles  and  aims 
of  the  Colonization  Society,  (whose  agents  had  solicited  patron- 
age in  England,)  the  venerable  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce 
heartily  concurred.  On  this  latter  topic,  Mr.  Clarkson  repeat- 
edly employed  his  pen.  And  one  of  the  last  acts  of  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce was  the  signature  of  a  protest  against  the  American 
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icheme  of  expatristion,  a  short  time  before  hia  death,  whicli 
occarred  in  July,  1833. 

This  salutary  change  in  the  policy,  the  measures,  and  the 
teachings  of  British  abolitionists  produced  corresponding  fruits. 
As  Boon  OB  the  public  conscience  was  distinctly  and  pungently 
addressed,  it  began  to  be  reached  and  operated  upon  to  good 
purpose. 

Other  causes  concurred  to  favor  the  revolution  in  progress. 
The  Catholic  Emancipation  bill  of  X829,  brought  with  it  an 
accession  of  strength  to  the  cause  of  slave  emancipation,  and 
the  celebrated  champion  of  Irish  enfranchisement,  Daniel 
O'Connell,  was  always  ready  to  advocate  the  claims  of  the 
negroes. 

The  repeal  of  the  odious  Corporation  and  Test  Acta,  in 
1828,  placing  dissenters  on  an  equal  ground  of  eligibility  to 
office,  and  the  similar  concession  to  Catholic  subjects,  a  few 
months  after,  encouraged  freedom  of  discussion  on  general 
Bubjects,  and  brought  into  the  field  of  political  action  large 
numbers  who  had  learned  to  sympathize  with  the  oppressed. 
The  celebrated  Reform  bill  of  1832  belongs  to  the  same  cate- 
gory, and  may  be  mentioned  here,  though  in  advance  of  its 
chronological  order.  By  this  measure  the  unjust  and  dispro- 
portionate suffrage  of  the  ancient  boroughs,  beyond  their 
present  proportion  of  inhabitants,  in  electing  members  to  Par- 
liament, was  done  away,  and  the  masses  of  the  industrious 
people  were,  in  some  measure,  restored  to  their  political 
rights.  It  ia  pleasing  to  notice  how  all  these  democratic  refor- 
mations favored  the  introduction  of  redress  for  the  enslaved. 
And  the  reader  will  have  observed  the  general  fact,  both  in 
the  British  and  American  legislatures,  that  measures  in  behalf 
of  justice  and  freedom  are  commonly  carried  in  the  popular 
'branch  first.  The  department  nearest  to  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple and  most  directly  responsible  to  them,  is  soonest  reached 
by  the  voice  of  humanity  and  conscience.* 


•  An  ii^meut  dMignad  to  prove  the  woHhleHintM  of  demoaratio  InBUtntioni 
lua  been  drawa  f^om  tbs  alleged  BuA  that  tlio  eojoTiiieal  of  luivsrsil  aoStiga  in 


West  Indies.     Christian   missionaries 
Religion,  and  a  knowledge  of  letters  ha 
open  the  minds  of  the  enslaved,  for  Wei 
not  as  efifectuallj  bolted  the  doors  of  ite 
the  light  of  heaven,  as  has  the  slavery  of 
States.    British  Protestantism  had  not  lee 
''  oral  instruction  "  was  sufficient  for  slav 
extent,  had  been  furnished  them,  and  ihi 
to  build  chapels  for  worship. 

But  the  determined  advocates  of  slaver 
discover  their  mistake.    They  saw  that  int 
were  incompatible  with  the  condition  of 
sionaries,  too,  with  all  their  abundant  pr 
to  instruct  the  sl«ives  in  their  heaven*coii 
not  learned  to  teach  a  religion  that  justified 
could  be  embraced  without  aspirations  a 
missionaries  began  to  foresee  a  little  of  the  st 
fore  them,  if  the  "West  Indies  were  ever  t 
They- patiently  labored  on,  waiting  the  evei 
era  regarded  them  with  suspicion,  and  waU 
ties  and  pretexts  for  ejecting  them.    The 
dence  of  God  was  visibly  at  work  prepari] 
change  that  was  to  take  place. 

It  was  under  this  state  of  things  that  the 
tion  pro.ccressod  \iy  n^--^^  ^^  ' 
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ber  of  petitions  presented  in  ooe  session  amounted  to  upward 
of  five  tliousaad."  On  motion  of  Mr.  Buxton,  April  16,  the 
House  of  Commons  resolved  to  consider,  speedily,  the  best 
means  of  effecting  the  abolition  of  slaver/  throughout  the 
Bridsh  dominions,  but  a  few  days  after  the  Parliament  was 
adjourned. 

A  public  meeting  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  waa  held, 
Lord  Sulfield  presiding.  "The  speakers  were  Mr.  Buxton, 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Dr.  Luahington,  Rev.  D.  Wilson,  (since 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,)  Mr.  O'Connell,  Mr.  Shell,  Mr,  Pownall, 
Bev.  J.  Burnett,  Rev.  Mr,  Watson,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Stephen, 
Bev.  J.  Cunningham.  They  insisted  upon  the  utter  extinc- 
tion of  slavery  by  act  of  Parliament,  and,  Co  tJtis  end,  the  im- 
portance of  "  a  jtidiciovs  vse,  <yn  the  part  of  the  people,  of  tiieir  right 
<f<3taosing  Uteir  representatives."  "  The  formation  of  a  neio  Par- 
liament was,  in  no  smalt  degree,  infitienced  by  these  ctmsidera- 
tione."* 

At  the  "  hustings,"  where,  after  the  English  custom,  the 
oandidates  presented  themselves  to  be  questioned,  while  the 
people  were  voting,  they  were  constantly  and  publicly  inter- 
rogated by  the  individual  voters,  as  they  came  up,  one  after 
another,  "  Will  yon  vote  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  f"  and  as  the 
answer  was  yea  or  nay,  (or  dubious,)  the  vote  was  given  or 
withheld.  On  these  election  days  was  fought  the  decisive 
battles  of  West  Indian  freedom.  Under  these  influences  was 
elected  the  first  Reform  Parliament  which  assembled  at  the 
dose  of  the  year  1832, f  to  signalize  itself  by  ono  of  the  most 
glorious  achievements  of  modern  legislation. 

At  the  close  of  1831  there  appeared  an  important  work  on 
Colonial  Slavery,  by  Judge  Jeremie,  late  of  St.  Lucia.  Its 
disclosures  made  a  powerful  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the 
British  nation.  No  longer  were  apologies  needed  for  the 
"  extravagant  statements  of  over  excited  abolitionists."  The 
workings  of  the  slave  system,  the  condition  of  the  enslaved, 
and  the  demoralization  of  the  masters,  were  shown  to  be  nlto- 

•  OfU^tSiit.,  p.  tss.  -t  A.,  p.  4U. 
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getlier  and  immeasurably  worse  than  any  of  the  abolitionists 
had  ever  supposeil,  or  could  have  imagined.  Documentdnr 
facts  demonstrated  that  "  truth  is  stmnger  than  fiction,"  and 
"  the  poetry  of  philanthropy  "  became  stale  by  the  side  of  the 
rcrorda  of  juris  prudence.  Judge  Jeremie  had  been  sirongly 
prepossessed  in  favor  of  the  slaveholders,  had  gone  out  there 
with  the  determination  to  administer,  impartially,  the  lavn* 
of  the  country,  had  found  the  task  utterly  impracticable,  *tA 
had  returned.  There  could  he  no  such  thing  as  the  reign  fl£« 
impartial  law,  in  a  community  of  slavebolders.  One  spedfl^a 
cation,  illustrated  by  a  Viiricty  of  incidents,  was  this;  that,  Ij' 
no  case  before  a  court  of  justice,  where  the  claims  of  slnvei 
or  the  interests  of  master  and  slave  were  involved,  was  t 
least  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  the  testimony,  under  OKth^  d 
any  slaveholder,  however  exalted  his  Bt&tion,  orhowetrwM 
timonious  his  professions. 

About  the  same  time  that  these  disclosures  were  made  ii 
England,  the  West  India  Islands  were  becoming  the  theatre 
of  new  outrages,  the  knowledge  of  which,  in  England,  soon 
after,  could  not  fail  to  swell  the  tide  of  public  indignation 
against  tilavcry. 

"It  baJ  long  Won  a  trick  of  West  InJi^in  poliry,  when  any  measure 
favorable  to  negro  einajicipation,  or  it  all  iiparin^  upon  it,  was  in  progreso, 
to  c\cite  among  the  slaves  some  Iriflinfr  hra«l  wiih  llieir  managers,  which 
was  then  [lii;ni(ieil  with  (lie  furniiilablu  name  of  an  insurrection,  thcmititarj 
forces  u'cre  called  out  to  bupprcsa  it,  at  a.  v.antuii  expense  of  negro  blood, 
anit  then  iiitelligcnpe  Has  sent  home,  hy  way  of  proving  the  unfitness  of  the 
ne?roos  f.ir  rmanriiialiin."— Coyi/cy'.v  Hisi.,  371. 

"  In  1815,  when  Mr.  Wilborforcc  pave  notice  of  a  hill  for  Ihc  recislration 
of  all  Colonial  slaves,  a  universal  clamor  was  exciled  in  the  West  Indies;'* 
and  sliam  insurrections  weru  enacted  for  producing  an  eifeet  in  England. 
In  18^3,  the  movements  in  England  occasioned  simitar  demonstrations. 
"  Rumors  of  plots  and  insurrections  were  constantly  assailing  tlie  public 
ear."— »., p.  371-4. 

The  close  of  the  year  18SI,  and  the  beginning  of  1S32, 
were  signalized  by  a  more  general  and  violent  outbreak  of 
slavcholdiiig  fury,  which  proved  to  be  the  death  struggle  of 
West  India  slavery.     The  moderate  measures  of  melioration 
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pjoposed  by  the  British  GoverDment^  produced  the  greatest 
«»»temeat  among  the  planters  of  Jamaica.  The/  held  public 
meetmgs,  threatening  to  resist  the  mother  country,  and  re- 
nounce allegiance  to  the  King.  This  was  directly  calculated 
to  rouse  the  slaves,  yet  they  remained  quiet,  and  measures 
were  neit  resorted  to,  designed  evidently  to  produce  an  ap- 
pearance of  disturbance  among  them.  The  term  of  their 
osaal  Christmas  holidays  was  unlawfully  abridged,  and  when 
they  were  ordered  to  their  work,  before  the  close  of  their  ac- 
onstomed  recreations,  a  portion  of  them  refused.  This  refusal 
was  magnified  into  an  insurrection,  and  proclamations  in  the 
name  of  the  King  were  solemnly  issued,  announcing  the  pre- 
tended fact,  and  spreading  consternation  and  alarm  in  every 
direction.  The  militia  were  ordered  out,  attacks  were  made 
npoQ  the  defenseless  negroes,  they  were  shot  down  in  great 
numbers,  and  their  cane-sheds  and  houses  destroyed.  "  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  negroes  attempted  the  life  of  any 
person,  but  their  determined  insubordination  was  very  evi- 
dent." By  the  testimony  of  the  more  moderate  among  the 
planters  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  missionaries,  afterwards, 
there  was  no  necessity,  for  any  purposes  of  self-defense,  for 
this  wanton  attack  upon  the  negroes. 

But  the  malice  of  the  slaveholders  did  not  exhaust  itself 
thus.  The  missionaries,  Baptists,  Wcslcyans,  and  Moravians, 
shared  a  large  portion  of  their  fiiry.  In  their  religious  in- 
structions, they  had  abstained,  even  to  a  fault,  from  teaching 
the  slaves  the  wickedness  of  alaveliulding  and  the  extent  and 
sacredness  of  their  own  rights.  It  does  not  appear  that  they 
bad  directly  admonished  the  slaveholders  of  their  great  sin. 
But  they  had  undoubtedly  done  something  for  the  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement  of  the  slaves, — they  had  treated 
tbeir  converts  aa  brethren  in  Christ — and  this  was  an  unpar- 
donable sin  against  the  slave  system  1  From  the  beginning  of 
the  disturbances  already  mentioned,  they  had  done  all  in  their 
power  to  keep  the  slaves  quiet,  and  to  dissuade  them  from 
acts  of  insubordination  and  aggression.  They  had  taken 
puns  to  disabuse  some  of  them  of  the  mistaken  impression 
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that  the  King  had  made  them  free.  They  had  even  entreatod 
them  to  resume  their  labors.  But  all  this  did  not  soffioe  to 
conciliate  or  pacify  the  slaveholders.  The  missionaries  were 
arrested,  insulted,  threatened  with  hanging,  imprisoned,  tried 
for  their  lives,  and  no  arts  of  bribery  or  intimidation  lefk  on* 
tried  to  extort  testimony  against  them  that  should  seem  to 
warrant  their  conviction  and  execution.  The  newspaper 
presf?es,  in  the  meantime,  teemed  with  the  most  inflammatory 
and  shameless  falsehoods  against  them,  declaring  that  "it 
would  be  a  grateful  exhibition  to  the  island  to  see  a  dozen  of 
them  gibbeted."  One  editor  called  on  the  public  to  "  raze 
their  chapels  to  the  ground,  and  then  take  away  their  Uvea." 
When  no  charges  could  be  substantiated  against  them,  they 
were  nevertheless  incarcerated  in  filthy  prisons,  and  by  this 
means,  perhaps,  chiefly,  they  escaped,  for  a  season,  the  rage 
of  the  mob.  When,  at  length,  they  were  bailed  out,  the 
magistrates  who  had  extended  to  them  this  favor,  were  de- 
nounced and  villified  in  their  turn.  Even  the  more  moderate 
and  enlightened  portion  of  the  inhabitants  were  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  missionaries  must  have  been  very  imprudent 
Their  friends  strongly  urged  them  to  leave  the  island,  assur- 
ing them  that  their  usefulness  was  at  end.  On  every  side 
they  encountered  countenances  distorted  by  expressions  of 
malice  and  revenge. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  the  arrival  of  some  new  missiona- 
ries, along  with  Mr.  Burcliell,  a  missionary  who  had  been  to 
England  for  his  health,  was  made  the  occasion  for  a  new  out- 
break. Mr.  Burchell  was  immediately  arrested,  and  absurdly 
charged  with  having  participated  in  the  rebellion.  He  was 
liberated  on  bail.  Mr.  Knibb  and  his  companions  were  again 
summoned  to  answer  to  charges  of  having  preached  in  an  un- 
licensed house  to  a  large  congregation  of  negroes  and  others. 
After  examination  they  were  discharged.  But  the  fury  of 
the  slaveholders  could  no  longer  be  restrained.  They  assem- 
bled in  mobs,  demolished  the  chapels  of  the  missionaries,  and 
threatened  their  lives.  "  Both  magistrates  and  militia  were 
actively  engaged  in  this  work."    Finding  it  unsafe  to  remain 
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on  shoro,  the  missionaries  sought  shelter  oq  board  some 
British  vessels  in  the  h&rbor,  but  the  captains  were  afraid  to 
receive  them,  lest  the  inhabitants  should  refuse  to  load  their 
vessels.  At  length,  Captain  Trefusis  consented  to  receive 
them,  till  the  excitement  subsided. 

The  missionanes  memorialized  the  Governor,  protesting 
their  innocence,  and  asking  redress  for  the  loss  of  their  cha- 
pels. The  governor  issued  a  proclamation  denouncing  these 
acts  of  violence,  and  enjoining  on  the  magistrates  to  quell  all 
disorderly  meetings,  to  protect  property,  and  bring  the  of- 
fenders to  justice.  But  the  proclamation  was  torn  down  from 
the  walls.  The  very  persona  called  upon  to  bring  offenders 
to  justice,  were  themselves  the  offenders. 

"  The  most  base  and  malignant  efforts  were  still  made  to 
implicate  the  missionaries."  Negroes  were  threatened,  and 
even  cruelly  tortured  to  make  them  testify  that  the  missiona- 
ries— especially  that  Mr,  Burchell^had  excited  them  to  rebel. 
But  they  steadily  affirmed  the  contrary,  and  the  persecutors 
were  defeated  in  this  part  of  their  scheme.  Public  meetings 
were,  however,  held  by  them,  at  which  "gentlemen"  regretted 
that  they  were  not  present  at  the  destruction  of  the  chapels ; 
others  made  speeches,  declaring  that  they  must  "get  rid  of 
the  Baptists ;"  that  if  the  House  of  Assembly  would  not  ex- 
pel them,  other  measures  must  be  taken  ;  that  "  neither  ought 
the  Wesleyans  to  be  allowed  to  remain;"  that  Mr.  Murray  (a 
Wesleyan  missionary)  should  be  informed  that  "it  would  be 
at  the  risli  of  his  life  that  he  attempted  to  preach,"  kc.  Reso- 
lutions to  the  same  effect  were  adopted  at  meetings  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  island,  declaring  that  they  must  "get  rid  of  all 
sectaries,"  or  dissenting  ministers.  Clergymen,  however,  of 
the  Church  Establishment,  who  favored  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  negroes,  found  little  less  favor  at  their  hands. 

Mr.  Knibb  was  released  the  14th  of  February,  after  a  pe- 
riod of  imprisonment,  but  was  soon  after  informed  of  a  de- 
ngn  against  bis  life,  and  his  house  was  the  same  evening 
assaulted.     Similar  attacks  were  made  upon  others. 

"  On  the  evening  of  Mr.  Barchell's  release,  a  white  mob 
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collticted  around  his  lodgings,  vowing  they  would  tar  and 
feather  him."  By  the  exertions  of  the  colored  people,  and 
the  presence  of  ibe  chief  justice,  they  were  deterred  Crom 
their  purpose,  on  the  condition  that  Mr,  B.  should  leave  tbe 
island,  to  which  he  consented,  and  a  dctachmout  guarded  him 
ilirough  the  streets  to  embark.  Messrs.  Gardner  and  Knibb 
were  subjected  to  trial  the  following  week,  and  tlie  next  thing 
we  hear  is  "that  this  very  same  William  Knibb,  who  had 
been  treated  as  an  incendiary,  a  promoter  of  rebellion,  was 
employed  to  examine  certain  negroes,  and  find  out,  if  poeei- 
blc,  the  causes  of  the  rebellion."  The  result  proved  that  tb^ 
violent  meetings  of  the  slaveholders,  already  mentioned, 
which  they  threatened  to  resist  the  British  Govemment 
throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  King,  was  the  fmi  thin£  thai 
made  the  slaves  suspect  that  the  British  Government  and  the 
King  hud  ordered  their  liberation. 

Jlr.  Knibb  was,  nevertheless,  urgently  requested  by  some 
of  the  ni^igistr.itoH  to  le;tvo  the  island,  and  finding  it  impossi- 
ble lo  be  longer  useful  in  that  field  of  labor,  he  consented,  in 
April,  !s;S:2,  to  do  so,  .ind  was  appointed  by  the  other  mis- 
sionaries to  represent  their  case  to  the  people  of  Kngland. 
This  .let  .•sealed  the  overthrow  of  slavery  in  the  Biitisli  "West 
Indies.  Tlie  revelations  of  Mr.  Knibb,  on  his  return  home, 
convinced  the  British  n;ition  that  Slavery  and  Cliristianily 
could  nut  eo-e,\isi  in  llie  Islaiul'^i  and  the  doom  of  slavery 
became  ei.Ttain.  Some  attempls  were,  in  ibe  nieantimo,  made 
by  the  missionaries  remaining  in  jLimaira  to  resume  their 
labors,  but  in  vain.  The  farther  preaeliing  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  .'^laves  awailed  ilie  abolition  of  slavery. 

The  Missionary  Societies  in  Kngland,  through  their  com- 
mittees, ropresenled  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  State,  Lord 
Goderiel],  llie  outrages  tliat  had  been  committed  in  Jamaica, 
'■  Instnietions  were  accordinf^ly  forwarded  to  Lord  Mnlgrave, 
the  newly  appointed  Governor  of  Jamaica,  and  by  him 
rccommeiiiled  to  the  Iluuse  of  Assembly,  to  provide  means 
for  rebniMing  the  tliirteen  Baptist  and  four  Wcsieyan  chapels, 
60  wantonly  and  illegally  destroyed."     "These  rccommenda- 
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tions  were  disregarded,  or  rather,  insolently  rejected,"  thus 
revealing  to  the  British  GovernmeDt  the  temper  of  the  slave 
party.  But  it  was  found  necessary,  for  the  security  of  all 
bouses  of  worship,  to  enact  a  law  for  the  future,  that  if  any 
such  building  should  be  injured  or  destroyed  by  a  mob,  the 
damage  should  be  repaired  by  the  county.  Committees  of 
inquiry  were  instituted  in  Parliament  respecting  these  out- 
rages, and  respecting  the  pretended  rebellion  oq  the  part  of 
the  negroes,  and  the  whole  truth  of  the  case,  at  last,  came  to 
light.  The  pretense  of  preparing  the  slaves  for  freedom, 
while  opposing  by  violence  their  instruction,  was  thoroughly 
exposed.  The  meetings  of  Missionary  Societies  became  anti- 
alavery  meetings.  The  Aati-Slavery  Society  took  the  ground 
of  immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation,  and  from  every 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  there  came  up  one  united  de- 
mand for  the  utter  abolition  of  slavery, 

"  On  (ha  9th  of  June,  193S,  hotA  Goderich  addreaseil  a  circular  to  the 
Governors  of  the  Colonies,  anaounoing  to  Ihcm  the  formation  of  a  Commit- 
tee in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  petitions 
(bi  the  abolition  of  slavery,  to  cenaider  and  tepott  what  measures  it  might 
be  expedient  to  adopt  with  that  view." — Copley's  Hist.,  430. 

A  similar  committee  was  appointed  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
A  large  number  of  witnesses  were  examined  before  both  of 
these  committees,  and  voliiminous  statistical  facts  were  intro- 
duced, particularly  by  Mr.  Buxton,  touching  the  main  ques- 
tions concerning  slavery,  and  the  workings  of  emancipation 
wherever  it  had  been  tried.  The  slave  party  did  their  best 
to  sustain  themselves  during  these  investigations,  but  their 
efforts  only  served  to  establish  the  positions  of  the  abolition- 
ists. Their  "  reluctant  admissions  and  awkward  apologies  or 
evasions  of  adverse  witnesses,"  says  Copley,  "only  served  to 
confirm  and  establish  the  views  of  all  thinking  and  impartial 
persons  on  the  other  side." 

The  objections  that  emancipation  would  not  be  safe,  that 

the  liberated  slaves  would  rise  against  their  master.-?,  that  the 

Islands  would  be  reduced  to  a  stote  of  anarchy  and  overrun 

with  idlers  and  vagabonds — objections  once  so  powerful  aa 
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eroor  dissolved  the  Assemblj.  A  new  election,  under  the 
Beform  bill,  which  exteaded,  it  seems,  to  the  Colonies,  secured 
an  Assembly  of  more  moderate  and  liberal  views. 

The  first  reformed  British  Parliament  assembled  about  the 
close  of  the  year  1832.  Mr.  Buxton  soon  gave  notice  of  a 
motion  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  unless  the  Government 
should  take  the  matter  into  its  own  hands.  LordAlthorpe 
stated,  in  reply,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  do  so,  and  that  he  would  shortly  bring  a  bill  before  the 
House,  which  he  trusted  would  be  both  safe  and  satisfactory. 
The  nation  now  waited  for  this  measure  iu  almost  breathless 
suspense. 

The  23d  of  April,  1833,  was  the  day  appointed  for  bring- 
ing it  forward,  and  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  improved  the 
interim  by  holding  a  public  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,  at  which 
speeches  were  made  by  Lord  Suffield,  Mr.  Buxton,  Joseph 
John  Guroey,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Ilev.  J.  W.  Cunningham,  G. 
Strickland,  M.P.,  liev.  J.  Burnet,  H.  Pownall,  Esq.,  Mr.  Geo. 
Stephen,  Lord  Milton,  Dr.  Lushingtoo,  and  others. 

"  A  still  more  important  meeting  was  held  in  the  same  hall 
a  few  days  afterwards,"  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  delegates  from  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
"  More  than  three  hundred  of  the  delegates  attended  at  the 
bouse  of  Earl  Grey,  to  present  a  memorial,  which  was  read 
by  Mr.  Gurney."  The  deputation  had  an  audience  with  Lord 
Althorpe,  and  with  Mr.  Stanley,  the  Colonial  Secretary  of 
State.  They  represented  the  necessity  of  immediate  and  total 
emancipation,  in  the  full  confidence  that  such  an  emancipation 
would  he  peaceable.  Tbese  views  were  embodied  in  a  memo- 
rial to  Lord  Grey,  and  exerted,  no  doubt,  a  strong  inSuence 
upon  the  Government. 

The  plan  first  proposed,  however,  was  unsatisfactory.  It 
contemplated  a  compensation  of  £15,000,000  to  the  planters, 
which  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  negroes.  It 
proposed  a  twelve  years'  apprenticeship,  during  which  time 
the  compensation  money  was  to  be  earned. 
.  Abolitionists  justly  contended  that  compensatioa  was  dae^ 
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if  at  all,  to  the  slave,  and  not  to  the  master.  They  contended 
that  emancipation  should  be  entire  nnd  immediate,  TIib 
planters,  on  the  other  hand,  petitioned  for  compeQsalioD. 
While  these  questions  were  pending,  the  friends  of  emancipa- 
tion held  another  meeting,  July  20,  and  protested  against  tlifr— 
objectionable  features  of  the  bill.  ^M 

The  details  of  the  act  of  emancipation  were  finally  adjnsM^I 
on  this  basis,  viz  :  •■ 

1,  The  entire  extinction  of  Blaveiy,  to  take  place  on  the  lifl 
of  August,  1834-.  >M 

2.  Field  laborers,  above  aix  years  old,  to  eerve  »s  Kppmi<  • 
tices  for  six  years,  ending  lat  of  August,  1840. 

S.  Domestic  or  house  servants  to  serve  aa  apprentices  four 
years,  ending  first  of  August,  1838.  ^h 

4.  Children  under  six  years,  to  be  free,  without  &ppnnit3i^| 
ship.     Children  hereafter  born  to  be  free.  4H 

.^,  The  slaves  to  pay  no  part  of  their  redemption  money, 
but  a  compensation  of  ,^^20,000,000  out  of  the  public  treasury 
to  be  paid  to  the  planters,  a/  ihc  closr  c/llte  'ipprentifcsiiq). 

Other  regulations  were  .specified,  for  securing  the  rights  of 
the  apprentices  and  their  masters. 

The  bill  passed  the  Ilouj'e  of  Commons  August  7,  the  House 
of  Lords,  Augu.st  20,  and  received  the  royal  assent  August 
28lli,  1833. 

It  remains  to  record  the  results  of  this  measure. 

The  first  of  August,  1834,  came  and  passed  peacefully,  with- 
out the  slightest  disturbance,  in  any  of  the  islands.  And 
there  has  been  none  since. 

In  Antigua  and  Bermuda,  the  Colonial  Legislatures  pre- 
ferred to  dispense  with  the  apprenticeship  system,  believing 
immediate  and  complete  emanci[iation  to  be  safest,  and  desir- 
ing likcivisc  the  earlier  reception  of  the  compensation  money, 
to  which  this  measure  would  entitle  them.  They  reaped  the 
double  reward  of  their  sagacity,  experiencing  none  of  the  per- 
plexity occasioned  by  the  apprenticeship  sy.stcm  elsewhere. 

In  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  the  other  islands,  the  appren- 
ticeship went  into  operation,  and  worked  as  well  aa  could 
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have  been  anticipated.  But  its  inconveniences  and  vexatiooB 
led  to  its  voluntary  abandonment,  and  the  entire  freedom  of 
tbe  field  laborers,  on  the  first  of  August,  1838,  two  years  bo- 
fore  the  time  limited  in  the  statute. 

In  Barbadoes,  with  a  population  of  110,000,  only  20,000 
were  whites.  In  Jamaica,  with  a  population  of  450,000,  only 
87,000  were  whites. 

In  all  the  British  emancipated  colonies,  with  a  population 
of  about  1,125,000,  only  about  131,000  were  whites,  being  a 
little  more  than  one-ninth  part.  Yet  the  tranquillity  of  the 
inhabitants  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  disturbed.  The 
testimony  on  this  point  has  never  been  questioned.  The  Gov^ 
ernor  of  Jamaica,  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  in  his  speech  to  the  As- 
sembly, October  30,  1838,  said : 

**  Tha  eondoet  of  the  laboring  popuUtion,  who  were  tbe  objects  of  yonr 
liberal  and  enlightened  policy,  entitles  them  to  the  highest  ptaise,  and  prove* 
how  well  tliey  deserved  the  boon  of  fieedoio."  "  1  tiuat  there  ia  ereTj 
prospect  of  agricultural  prosperity." 

To  this  speech  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  responded  thus: 

"  The  House  join  with  your  Excellency  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  peace- 
Ail  manner  in  which  the  laboring  population  have  conducted  tbcniseWes  in  a 
state  of  fteedoin." 

Queen  Victoria,  in  her  speech  to  the  British  Parliament, 
February  5,  1839,  said : 

"It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  am  enabled  to  inform  joq,  (hat 
tbrou^out  thi  whole  of  my  West  India  possessions,  the  period  fixed  by  law 
for  the  complete  and  final  emancipatiun  of  the  negroes,  has  been  anticipated 
by  acta  of  the  colonial  legislatures,  and  that  the  transition  from  the  teroporarj 
system  of  apprenticeship  to  entire  freedom,  has  taken  place  without  aut 
DtSTUKBaifca  or  public  oaoia  and  tranquillity." 

The  islands,  since  emancipation  took  place,  have  been  re- 
peatedly visited  by  philanthropists  well  known  in  both  hem- 
ispheres, for  the  purpose  of  collecting  information  concerning 
the  workings  of  freedom.  James  A,  Thome,  of  Kentucky, 
(afterwards  Professor  at  Oberlin,)  in  company  with  Joseph  H, 
Kimball  of  New  Hampshire,  went  thither  in  November,  1836, 
and  returned  in  June,   1837.      Joseph  Sturge  and  Thomas 
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Harrej  of  EnglaD^  took  zn  elnbonite  sarreT  la  1837.  Jooepk 
JobD  Gsnte;  follovcd  ia  1639-40.  Tbe  resolu  of  tbese  stnw- 
ra]  iDTest^BtioDs  are  faefine  tbe  pablie  in  thm  intareetiBg 
Tolames.*  Tbe  tmstwortbioess  of  these  highlr  respectable 
aid  competcDt  witoeaes  bas  nercT  been  qnestiooei).  Tlifif 
all  agree,  sohsUoii^lr,  in  tbe  particolxrs  wbicb  feUmr,  and 
wblcb  are  extracted  frtHn  tlie  work  of  Tbome  and  KimballL 
Similar  &ct9  and  testitnoinals  bave  einoe  been  officially  re- 
ported to  the  British  Goremment,  and  published  is  the 
British  Anti-Siavery  Reporter.  The  inforroatio^  on  wbich 
tbe  foilowing  propositiODS  were  fbimded,  was  obtained  tmU 
large  nombeis  of  the  priocipal  planters,  tnagisttates,  aad  pro- 
fessions] gentlemen  on  the  island  of  Antigua,  wboee  namei 
are  pnsserveJ  ia  the  Tolmne,  with  their  testimony  in  their  on 
woni^  We  give  only  the  substance  of  the  principal  state- 
ments. 

I.  '■  The  iraniit..^:!  fr>->m   ihvc:y  i,^  frfe-Jom   »13   a  greil  rCTolulion,  by 
which  3  prod;  jioj»  i-lun;?  wji  .'tfoi'ieJ  i;i  Iho  o..'nJil:on  of  the  nrgroes." 

3.  '■  Knnncipiiii'n ';n  t:!;l.n,.-!.i'n  from  aj'TTfuLi-cjUijiJ  was  the  lesult  of 

3.  -The  evenl  of  emin-ipauon  pa*wJ  pcj.-t'ayy.     The  cloomiest  anlici- 
palions  haJ  been  preiiously  fntortiincJ." 

4.  ■■  There  has  be-'n,  sm.'L'  emar)f;pi;;i>n.  r.ul  iinly  no  rfbclMon  in  facl,bul 
DO  feai  of  it." 

5.  "Tbcro  has   bren    no   foar  of  house-break ;ti^.  highivay  robbencs,  anJ 

6.  '■  Kminetpalion  is  rcjanleJ,  b_v  ail  el.isics,  as  a  great  blessing  to  the 

7.  "  Free  labor  is  ileciJedlj  less  cxpcnsiTp  than  slave  labor.'' 

8.  "  The  negroes  work  more  cbcerlUly.  aiiJ  Jo  ihoir  work  beUer." 

9.  "  Tlie  negroes  are  more  easily  mam^-cii  as  trecmcn,  than  they  were 
when  slaves." 

10.  ■■  The  rtcgrocs  are  more  inismortliy.  anJ   take  a  deeper  inte real  in 
Iheir  employer's  afTairs,  since  emaEu-ipjUoii," 

II.  "The  e,\perimciit  of   .\iiligii3  proves  that   emancipated  slaves  can 
sppicciale  law." 


•  (I.)  Journnl  of  J.  A.  Tliome  aiiJ  J.  11.  KhnbaJI. 
(S.)  The  Weft  Iii.li«,-,  in  ISST.  l.v  Joseph  Sturt'C  and  ' 
(S.)  Ltlters  to  Henry  Clay,  Ac,  by  Joseph  John  Uur 
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19.  "  The  emancipated  oegtoeM  hare  ihown  no  diflposiUon  to  roim  from 
place  to  place." 

13.  "  Tbe  gift  of  unrestricted  freednin,  though  to  eaddealf  bettowed,  haa 
not  made  the  negroes  more  insolent  than  the;  were  while  elavea,  bnt  haa 
nodered  them  leu  ao." 

14.  "  Emancipation  has  demonstrated  that  gratitude  is  a  prominent  trait 
of  negro  character." 

15-  "  The  freed  negroes  hare  pioied  that  they  are  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves." 

le.  "  Emancipation  has  operated  at  once  to  elevate  and  improve  tbe 
■wKroea." 

17.  "  Entaucipation  promises  a  vast  improvement  in  the  condition  of 

18.  "  Real  estate  has  risen  in  value  since  emancipation,  mercantile  and 
mechanical  operations  have  received  a  fresh  impulse,  and  the  general  con- 
<iition  of  the  country   is  decidedly  more  flonriahing   than  at  any  former 

19.  "  Emancipation  has  been  followed  by  [he  intioducUon  oflabor-saving 
maehinery." 

30.  "  Emancipation  has  produned  the  most  decided  change  in  the  vieva 
of  the  planters." 

31.  "  The  progress  of  anti-slavery  discussions  in  England  did  not  cause 
the  masters  tfl  treat  their  slaves  worse,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  restrained  them 
from  outrage." 

For  other  similar  statenient9  we  have  not  room.  Distorted 
rumors  have  sometimes  reached  us  from  the  islands,  set  afloat 
by  interested  managers  and  speculators,  who,  in  the  absence 
of  the  owners  (many  of  whom  reside  in  England)  desire  to 
depreciate  the  price  of  property,  that  they  might  become  pur- 
chasers. The  droughts  have,  once  or  twice,  occasioned  short 
crops.  The  embarrassments  of  estates  arising  under  the  old 
Bjstem  have  not  disappeared  instantly,  and  sometimes  have 
resulted  in  bankruptcy  as  formerly. 

It  is  painful  to  add,  that  in  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes,  and 
some  other  islands,  the  Colonial  Governments  have,  in  various 
ways,  oppressed  and  harassed  the  laborers,  to  diminish  their 
wages,  and  prevent  them  from  becoming  proprietors  of  land. 
The  fact  that  the  negroes,  to  some  extent,  were  becoming  self- 
employers,  has  been  made  a  pretext  for  introducing  coolies 
from  the  East  Indies,  and  treating  them  as  though  they  were 
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slaves,  insomuch  that  the  British  Grovernment  has  been  obliged 
to  interfere. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  West  Indies  liberated 
800,000  slaves.  This  was  followed,  in  1848,  by  the  abolition 
of  slavery  throughout  the  British  dominions,  which  liberated 
more  than  twelve  millions  in  the  East  Indies. 

The  history  of  British  anti-slavery  effort  and  its  results,  is 
instructive  in  more  aspects  than  one.  It  shows,  in  the  strong 
light  of  practical  experiment,  the  worthlessness  of  all  partial, 
temporizing  efforts,  all  schemes  of  preparation,  amelioratioUi 
and  gradualism,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  eflSciency,  power, 
safety,  and  success  of  efforts  for  a  thorough,  uncompromising, 
and  radical  removal  of  the  evil.  It  shows  the  utter  incom- 
patibility  of  slavery  with  a  Christianity  that  earnestly  attempts 
anything  for  the  religious  instruction  and  education  of  the 
slaves.  It  shows  the  resistless  power  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment of  a  country  to  mould  at  its  pleasure,  to  preserve  or  to 
overthrow  the  legislation  of  a  country.  It  assures  us  that 
whenever  the  prevailing  and  recognized  religion  of  America 
decrees  the  downfall  of  American  slavery,  it  will  fall.  It  re- 
veals to  us  the  power  of  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  over 
a  government  less  popular  than  our  own.  It  exhibits  to  us 
the  fiction  of  the  legality  of  slavery  holding  a  great  nation  in 
fetters  until  exploded  by  the  kindling  lights  of  religion  and 
freedom.  It  shows  us  the  power  of  a  right-minded  and  per- 
severing minority,  through  the  good  Providence  of  God,  to 
overcome  mountains*  of  opposition,  and  dispel  a  chaos  of 
error.  It  demonstrates  that  the  increasing  rage  and  madness 
of  oppressors  is  the  sure  presage  of  hastening  deliverance  to 
the  oppressed. 


•  It  ix  a  mistake  to  piippose,  as  some  do,  that  because  the  West  Indies  were  remote 
from  Great  Britain,  the  slave  power  exerted  but  little  influence  on  the  home  Got- 
emment.  There  was  a  time  when  it  virtually  bribed  tlie  courts,  controlled  Parlia- 
ment, and  stood  behind  the  throne.  Stntesnien  and  nobles,  not  to  say  monarcht 
and  members  of  the  royal  family,  were  suspected  of  being  secret  partnem  in  the 
African  slave  trade,  or  openly  held  investments  in  West  India  plantations.  A  lari;^ 
portion  of  the  West  India  proprietors  rc.-idcd  in  England,  and  wielded  a  comnuuid- 
Ing  influenco.    A  large  share  of  the  £20,000,000  compensation  voted  by  Parliauieut, 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

DISTINCnVE  PEATUBE3  OF  AMERICAN  SLAVERY. 

It*  MMDtiil  principle — Ilniruui  ChatUlbood — lalngnl  poits  of  the  lyitem^IU  con' 
litletKij  uid  nnitf — AgreemeiiC  of  tha  theorjr  with  ths  practice — Slavery  eauDot 
eo-siUt  vith  libeit;. 

From  the  scenea  and  achievements  of  BritUh  philanthro- 
py, and  of  West  India  Emancipation,  we  come  back  again 
to  our  own  land  of  boasted  liberty  and  cherished  human 
chattelhood, — the  land  in  which  about  113,000  slaveholders 
control  TWENiT  millions  of  human  beings, — and  where  the 
question  still  hangs  in  suspense,  whether  the  yoke  can  be 
broken.  Before  entering  upon  the  history  of  the  present 
struggle,  it  may  be  well  lo  look  directly  into  the  face  of  the 
monstei  to  be  grappled  with,  and  see  wherein  its  strength 
Uea. 

WHAT  IS  SLAVERY? 

"  The  Blare  is  one  who  is  in  the  power  of  a  master  to  whom  he  brlonqs." 
— Louisiana  Civil  Code,  Art.  35.  "  Slavcg  shall  be  deemed,  sold,  taken, 
t«pnt«d,  »nd  ftdjudged  in  law  tn  be  chattels  personal,  in  the  hands  of 
tbeir  owners  and  posaessors.  and  their  executors,  adminiatrators.  and  assigaa, 
to  all  intents,  conetructions,  and  purposes,  whatsoever." — Laui  of  Saulh 
Carolina,  2  Brev.  Di/r.  239,  Prince's  Dig.  446,  &c. 

"  The  cardinal  principle   of  slavery,  that  the  slare  is  not  to  be  ranked 

Bsvsr  went  to  ths  West  Itidiea  to  impravo  the  plantations  tharo ;  but  romiiincd  in 
EhIUdi),  somB  of  it  in  tbo  hnnda  of  dissoliila  nnbobs,  aoma  in  tho  hnnds  of  mor- 
dunta  and  mortgigeim,  in  conacqncnoe  of  the  Wait  India  ratslea  boing  deep); 
bivolvad  in  debt  bj  Iba  nyatetn  of  alaverr.  Tbiit,  with  Iho  continaed  alncnco  of 
owners  from  Ihair  pUntatiina,  parlly  accoDnta  for  the  reports  wliicli  vo  otili  heor, 
of  ths  peeaniar;  embarnuaments  and  tbrinieaaDeaa  of  man j  Weat  India  plantationa. 
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among  sentient  beings,  but  among  things,  as  an  article  of  property,  a  cbattd 
personal,  obtains  as  undoubted  law,  in  all  these  [slave]  States.** — Strongs 
Sketchy  p.  -23. 

This^  then,  is  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  America.  God  created 
man  in  His  own  image.  He  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honor,  and  gave  him  do- 
minion over  the  beasts  of  the  field.  But  slavery  reduces  him 
to  a  thing,  a  commodity,  an  article  of  merchandise  I 

This  is  no  flourish  of  rhetoric — no  idle  abstraction.  So 
far  as  the  power  of  man  can  accomplish  such  a  result,  it  is 
accomplished  by  slavery.  If  it  cannot  take  away  the  im- 
mortal soul  of  man,  it  deems,  reputes,  and  adjudges  him  to 
have  none  I  It  ranks  him,  not  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
but  on  a  level  with  the  beasts  that  perish  I 

The  question  of  slavery  or  emancipation  is  not  a  question 
of  cruel  treatment  or  of  kind  treatment — of  starvation  or  of 
full  feeding.  It  is  a  question  whether  a  man  is  to  be  re- 
cognized as  a  man,  or  as  a  brute — a  person  or  a  thing — a 
spiritual,  moral  being,  or  a  mere  lump  of  matter — a  being 
gifted  with  volition  and  clothed  with  responsibility,  or  a  mere 
piece  of  machinery — a  being  with,  or  without,  rights,  which 
the  laws  should  pkotect. 

INTEGRAL   PARTS  OF  THE   SLAVE  SYSTEM. 

These  are  such  as  are  involved,  of  necessity,  in  the  car- 
dinal principle  of  slavery,  viz. :  human  chatteUiood,  We  enu- 
merate the  following  : 

1.  The  unlimited  authority  of  the  slave-master  or  owner. 

2.  The  abrogation  of  marriage,  and  the  family  relation, 
among  slaves. 

3.  The  power  to  enforce  labor  without  wages. 

4.  The  incapacity  of  the  slave  to  acquire  or  hold  property. 

5.  His  incapacity  to  make  contracts  or  bargains. 

6.  His  incapacity  to  enjoy  civil,  domestic  or  political  rights. 

7.  The  liability  of  the  slave  to  be  sold,  like  other  chattels, 
and  separated  from  relatives.     The  authorized  prosecution  of 
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8.  Tba  ftlaeiicfl  of  any  adequate  legal  protection  for  tbe 
Blave. 

9.  The  power  of  the  master  to  forbid  education  and  social 
nltgious  vorsliip,  at  his  ovd  discretion. 

10.  The  power  of  the  legislatures  of  slave  states  to  prohibit 
education,  even  by  the  masters,  and  to  prohibit  or  restrict  free 
social  worahip. 

11.  The  power  of  the  legislatures  of  slave  states  to  abolish 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  in  general. 

COHSISTENCr  AND  ONITT  OF  THE  SLATE  SYSTEM. 
The  theory  of  American  slavery  i^;ree8  with  its  practice.  , 
The  whole  system  of  slave  legislation  grows  legitimately  out 
of  the  chattel  principle  upon  which  slavery  is  founded.  And 
the  most  revolting  usages  and  practices  to  be  detected  among 
the  incidents  and  workings  of  the  system  are  found  to  be  ia 
perfect  keeping  and  harmony,  both  with  the  principle  of  hu- 
man chattelhood  and  with  the  slave  code. 

1.  The  very  idea  of  human  chattelhood  involves  the  idea 
of  the  unlimited  control  of  the  master,  and  the  absolute  de- 
fenselessncss  of  the  slave.  Habits  of  tyranny  and  of  ser 
vility  must  follow,  of  course,  with  all  the  insecurity  and 
outrage  that  grow  out  of  them. 

2.  The  absence  of  legal  marriage,  and  of  the  protected 
family  relation,  is  manifestly  essential  to  the  idea  of  human 
chattelhood.  Chattels  are  not  married,  and  cannot  constitute 
families.  Chattels  may  be  transferred,  bought,  sold,  and  used. 
The  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  especially  at  the 
bidding  of  the  master,  follows,  of  course,  and  is  not  to  be 
censured  by  those  who  consent  to  the  system,  or  to  the  prac- 
tice of  slavebolding. 

S.  Chattels  never  receive  wages,  or  acquire  or  hold  pro- 
perty. The  deep  poverty  of  the  slave,  and  all  the  effects 
of  that  poverty,  with  the  absence  of  a  motive  to  labor,  fol- 
low, of  course. 

4.  Chattels  can  make  no  contracts,  not  even  the  contract  of 
marriage.    And  this  is  the  law  of  the  slave. 


.  .wxAw.     ^na  ail  ine  ci 
be  tolerated. 

8.  Chattels  are  not  to  be  educated,  or 
The  idea  is  an  absurdity.  If  the  sla 
holding  slaves  as  chattels,  they  cannot 
holding  education  and  religious  privileg 
government  may  sanction  or  permit  & 
to  be  consistent  with  itself,  prohibit  1 
instruction. 

9.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  laws 
of  speech  and  of  the  press.    Such  freed< 
practicable  and  unsafe  in  the  presence  of 
entire  South  attests  this ;  and  thus  far  th 
ful.    If  slavery  is  to  be  maintained,  or  i 
liberty,  of  course,  is  to  be  relinquished.    '. 

The  statutes  of  the  slave  states  abundai 
ceding  statements,  as  will  appear  by  consu 
"  Sketch  of  the  Slave  Laws,"  published  at 
year  1827.  The  "  Black  Code  of  the  Dii 
by  W.  G.  Snethen,  Esq.,  will  show  that 
features  of  the  system  are  sanctioned  on  1 
stone,  and  under  ''exclusive  jurisdiction 
"Wheeler's  Law  of  Slavery,"  (a  large  vol 
attests  that  slave  enactments  are  not  a  de€ 

It  has  sometimes  been  represented  tV.n 
the  SonfV.   -^ — 
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qaestion  are  found  in  "  Stroud's  Sketcli,"  published  in  1827, 
jive  yeara  before  the  organization  of  the  "  modern  "  anti-slave- 
ry Bocietiea  commenced,  .yfcwr  years  before  the  "  Liberator  "  was 
issued  by  Mr.  Garrison  ;  and  that,  according  to  Judge  Stroud, 
the  principal  acts  of  that  character,  cited  by  bim,  bear  date 
from  1740  to  1770,  long  before  the  organization  of  the  old 
Anti-slavery  Societies,  by  Jay  and  Franklin.  So  well  known 
ia  this  fact  that  occasion  has  sometimes  been  taken  from  it,  to 
represent  these  severe  laws  as  being  antiquated,  obsolete,  and 
a  dead  letter !  For  the  refutation  of  this  falsehood,  we  have 
only  to  cite  the  testimony  of  the  Presbyterian  Synods  of 
Kentucky  and  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  the  Vir- 
ginia Kevised  Code  of  1619.  A  mass  of  authenticated  facts, 
chiefly  sustained  by  Southern  testimony,  and  showing  that  the 
practical  workings  of  the  system  correspond,  at  all  points, 
with  the  statutes  defining  it,  may  be  found  in  a  volume  en- 
titled "American  Slavery  as  it  is,  by  the  testimony  of  a 
thousand  witnesses," — also  in  several  unimpeachable  narra- 
tives, and  the  Southern  newspapers  of  every  month  in  the 
year.  "No  people,"  says  the  philosophical  and  learned  Dr. 
.  Priestley,  "  have  ever  been  found  to  be  better  than  their  laws, 
though  many  have  been  known  to  be  worse." 

Such  is  the  system  that  controls  and  wields  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  as  shown  in  preceding  chapters. 

Such  is  the  system,  sheltered  and  sanctioned,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  in  the  prominent  religious  sects  in  this  country, 
■ — the  system  which  the  Christianity  of  the  country  must  over- 
throw,— or  to  which  it  must  succumb  and  conform. 

Such  is  the  system  with  which  human.  liberti/,  in  America, 
ia  summoned  to  contend,  or  to  which  it  must  yield. 

Who  are  enlisted  in  the  struggle?  What  are  they  doing? 
What  are  the  prospects  before  them?  These  are  amongst  the 
qaestiona  before  us,  in  the  succeeding  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

THE    PRESENT    ANTI-SLAVERY    AGITATION    IN    AMERICA — 1T3 

CAUSES,   ORIGIN,   AND  CHARACTER. 

Biscnssions  canned  by  the  Missouri  Compromise — ^Rebake  of  the  doagh-faoes  attlia 
ballot-box,  1820 — Benjamin  Lundy,  1821  and  afterwards — ^Missionary  mterpriao 
advocated  as  the  harbinger  of  universal  liberty — Revived  doctrine  (among  active 
ChriMtians)  of  immediate  and  unconditional  repentance — Tliis  doctrine  antago- 
nistic to  couservutists  in  the  Church,  and  their  Colonization  Society — Spirit  of 
ethical  inquiry — Social  Reforms — Temperance — Pcoce — An  ogo  of  newspapers, 
lecturers,  lyceums,  popular  discussions,  and  voluntary  AsM)ciation8 — "William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  a  printer,  a  Temperance  Editor — Associates  with  Benjamin  Lnndy 
at  Baltimore,  1829 — Imprisonment,  trial,  and  release,  1830 — Established  his  "Lib- 
erator" at  Boston,  1831 — Panic  caused  by  insurrection  in  Vii^inia — New  England 
Anti-Slavcrj'  Society  formed,  1832 — Other  Journals — Anti-Slavery  tracts  issued  by 
Messrs.  Tappan  and  others.  New  York — N.  Y.  Emancipator  commenced,  1838 — 
Miss  CrandaU's  School,  Connecticut — N.  Y.  City  A.  S.  Soc.  OTganizod,  Oct.,  1833 
— American  A.  S.  Soc.  at  Philadelphia,  Dec,  1833 — Principloa  and  mcasares  of 
Abolitionists. 

If  the  reader  of  the  preceding  chapters  shall  have  suffi- 
ciently pondered  the  character  of  American  slavery,  and  the 
position  of  the  churches  and  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
respect  to  it,  he  will  now  perhaps  be  able  to  form  some  intel- 
ligent opinion  concerning  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
liberty  in  America,  at  the  time  when  the  present  agitation  of 
the  slave  question  commenced.  He  will  be  able  to  judge 
whether  such  an  agitation  then  was  unnecessary,  impertinent, 
ill-judged,  unfortunate,  or  ill-timed.  And  when  he  learns,  in 
tJie  perusal  of  this  chapter,  the  principles,  the  aims,  and  the 
measures  of  the  abolitionists,  he  may  be  ready  to  judge  whe- 
ther, or  how  far,  they  offended  against  the  rules  of  decorum 
and  prudence ;  and  whether  the  opposition  they  encountered 
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was  anything  more  tlian  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
leading  men,  and  the  controlling  infiuencea,  in  Church  and 
State,  that  have  already  been  described,  however  wise  and 
prudent  may  have  been  the  persons  earnestly  and  resolutely 
engaged  in  the  effort  against  slavery. 

It  is  not  easy,  perhaps  not  possible,  to  trace  all  the  latent 
causes  which,  like  little  rivulets  running  together,  produced 
the  present  agitation  of  the  slave  question,  as  other  popular 
agitations  are  produced.  We  shall  mention  such  as  are 
within  our  knowledge,  without  pretending  to  enumerate 
them  all. 

The  year  1820,  afWr  a  long  period  of  quiet,  was  distin* 
guished  by  a  pretty  general  and  earnest  discussion  of  slavery, 
growing  out  of  the  debates  in  Congress  concerning  the  admis- 
sion of  Missouri,  and  the  adjustment  of  that  controversy  by 
the  Missouri  Compromise.  Mr.  Clay,  the  author  of  that  mea- 
sure, and  those  who  co-operated  with  him,  congratulated 
themselves  with  the  success  of  the  policy.  As  lately  as 
1850,  Mr,  Clay  alluded  to  it  in  the  Senate,  while  his  "omni- 
bus" compromise  was  pending,  reminding  senators  of  its  suc- 
cess, and  boastfully  assuring  tbem  that  his  second  compromise 
would  be  equally  efGcacious  in  allaying  the  popular  ferment, 
and  restoring  peace. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Missouri  Compromise,  like 
nil  other  compromises  between  right  and  wrong,  did  induce  a 
moral  paralysis  in  those  who  ai^sentcd  to  it,  and  this  is  what 
Mr,  Clay  denominates  peace.  But  the  people  did  not  all  hold 
themselves  parties  to  that  compromise,  nor  participate  in  its 
benumbing  effects.  The  spark  of  liberty  was  a  fire  pent  up 
in  their  bones.  Though  temporarily  baffled,  they  were  not 
conquered.  If  the  national  "Vesuvius  was  capped"  for  a  few 
years,  it  was  only  that  it  might  burst  forth  again  with  fresh 
vigor.  If  Henry  Clay  could  but  have  known  how  many 
were  made  uncompromising  abolitionists  by  their  disgust  with 
that  unholy  compromise,  he  would  have  found  less  occasion 
to  congratulate  himself  witb  the  results.  The  present  anti- 
davcry  excitement  may  be  distinctly  traced,  in  part,  to  the 


_ .  .^xooouri.    1  be  recreants  1 
as  marked  men,  especially  those  who 
previous  professions,  and  richly  merit 
thet,  "dough-faces,"*  then  coined  and 
by  the  eccentric  John   Randolph,  of 
instances  they  took  the  hint  of  thcii 
withdrew  from  public  life.     In  other 
ciates  declined  to  nominate  them.    Sc 
only  to  be  defeated.    Others,  jvho  had 
competitors,  were   subjected  to  the  m 
re-elected  by  a  diminished  vote,  barely 
the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  their  sup 
them  never  to  hazard  the  chances  again. 

This  latter  was  the  fate  of  the  very 
highly -gifted  Representative  from  Rhode 
troversy  was  carried  on  during  the  whol 
paper  discussions,  and  public  meetings,  f 
tactics  and  party  discipline  were  resorted 
party  lines,  for  the  time  being,  were  well  i 
terms  "anti-slavery"  and  "pro-slavery" 
Federalist  and  Republican.  The  files  of  i 
larly  the  Providence  GazcttL\%  bear  testim< 


*  ThiA  tortn,  as  novr  commonly  used  and  understood, 
tho  politician,  whoso  fiicc,  n>s  flexible  oh  "dougli,-^  and  Ix 
soft,  may  bo  moulded  by  others  into  aiiv  shM'..«  ''-^ 
thonirht  bv  Pomo  ti.'*  •' 
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Bion  became  as  "  radical"  then,  as  it  is  now,  and  that  nearlj 
the  same  arguments,  pro  and  can.,  were  then  in  use.  Some 
who  conimeDced  writing  against  elaverj  and  "  compromise,'' 
then,  have  not  ceased  writing  against  them  still.  The  author 
may  be  permitted  to  record  himself  among  these.  Mr.  Eddy 
was  elected  by  a.  majority  of  less  than  one  hundred  votes. 

The  anti-slavery  agitation  of  1820  was  not  confined  to 
Rhode  Islancl,  or  even  to  New  England.  It  extended 
throughout  the  non-slaveholding  States.  By  many  of  the 
"  Friends  "  and  other  opponents  of  slavery,  the  "  Missouri 
Compromise  "  was  unsparingly  condemned ;  but  the  deed  was 
done,  and  there  seemed  no  political  remedy  at  hand,  but  the 
political  repudiation  of  the  authors,  which,  very  extensively, 
took  effect.  To  this  day,  we  find,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  a  remnant  of  the  anti-slavery  agitatorsof  that  period, 
and  recognize  some  of  the  old  familiar  names  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Anti-slavery  and  Free  Soil  conventions  of  the  present 
times.  The  late  Benjamin  Lundy  was  probably  moved  by 
the  Missouri  contest  and  compromise,  to  engage  in  his  arduous 
anti-slavery  labors.  He  seems  to  have  entered  the  field  that 
same  year,  and  commenced  the  publication  of  his  monthly 
periodical,  the  "  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,"  the  year 
following,  1821.  In  an  appeal  to  the  public  in  April,  1830, 
he  says : 

"  I  hiTe,  within  the  period  above  mentioned,  (ten  jeara,)  sacrificed  lere- 
nd  ihouaand  dollars  of  my  own  hard  earnings,  have  travelled  upwards  of  Gva 
tiiousaDd  miles  on  foot,  and  more  than  twenty  thousand  in  other  ways  ;  have 
visited  nineteen  States  of  (his  Uniun,  and  held  mors  than  two  hundred  pub- 
lic meetings — have  perforuied  two  voyages  to  the  West  lodles,  by  which 
neana  the  liberation  of  a  considerable  number  of  slaves  has  been  effected, 
•nd,  I  hope,  the  way  paved  for  the  enlargement  of  many  more." 

^At  Philadelphia,  at  Baltimore,  at  Washington  City,  he  sue-  "^ 
cessively  published  his  paper.     In  1828,  while  located  at  Bal< 


Dwnoeratio  papers,  aa  being  ths  nominM  of  that  partf.  Until  hii  obDOiiani  vat« 
In  Congros,  he  was  >a  atxcplablo  to  bolh  putties,  that  no  oppoain;  nominatlan  was 
made  sguiut  him.  Bat  now  hs  was  deserted  by  the  "  rank  and  file"  of  both  parUea, 
to  a  peat  exteot. 
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timore,  he  visited  various  parts  of  New  England,  to  extend 
the  circulation  of  his  paper,  and  stir  up  the  friends  of  the  en* 
slaved.  He  visited  Texas  twice,  and  penetrated  into  Mexico, 
in  search  of  some  better  asylum  for  fugitive  and  emancipated 
slaves.  Though  failing  to  accomplish  this  object,  he  possessed 
himself  of  much  invaluable  information,  which  aflerwards  be- 
came of  the  highest  importance  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  and  to  the  country  at  large.  It  was  chiefly  to  com- 
munications from  Benjamin  Lundy  that  John  Quincy  Adams 
was  indebted  for  those  astounding  disclosures  concerning  the 
Texas  plot  with  which  he  so  suddenly  electrified  Congress 
and  the  nation,  in  1836.  A  more  full  account  of  the  particu- 
lars was  afterwards  published  by  Mr.  Lundy  himself  in  a 
paper  issued  at  Philadelphia  for  that  purpose.  This  timely 
information  put  the  friends  of  liberty  upon  the  track  by  which, 
though  failing  to  exclude  Texas  from  the  Union,  tl.ey  have 
succeeded,  thus  far,  in  arresting  the  quiet  march  of  the  slave 
power  to  the  Pacific,  thus  sending  a  thrill  of  alarm  and  rage 
through  the  whole  South.  Thus  does  Divine  Providence 
raise  up  and  direct  the  voluntary  instruments  of  its  high  de- 
signs. Benjamin  Lundy  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends ;  be  was  small  in  stature,  of  feeble  health,  afflicted 
with  deafness,  less  definite  than  some  abolitionists  in  his  anti- 
slavery  ethics  and  measures,  but  of  indomitable  purpose,  per- 
severance, faith,  courage,  patience,  self-denial,  endurance,  and 
by  dint  of  these,  became  a  pioneer  in  the  cause.  At  one  time 
he  traversed  the  free  States,  lecturing,  collecting,  obtaining 
subscribers,  writing  for  his  paper,  getting  it  printed,  monthly, 
wherever  he  could  conveniently  have  it  printed,  for  once, 
stopping  himself  to  read  the  "proof,"  and  direct  and  mail  his 
papers,  then  travelling  on  again  another  month,  and  carrying 
in  his  trunk  his  "direction  book,"  "column  rules,"  and  type 
"heading,"  (with  the  date  of  " Baltimore,")  to  facilitate  the 
process.  Such  are  the  labors  of  men  who  commence  moral 
revolutions,  to  be  completed  by  others  after  they  have  gone 
oflF  the  stage. 

Among  the  early  pioneers  of  the  cause,  should  be  mentioned 
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tne  name  of  Bev.  John  Rankin,  a  Presbyterian  minister  of 
Kentuckj,  now  of  Ripley,  Ohio,  In  1824  or  1825,  he  publish' 
ed  bis  Letters  on  Slavery,  maintaining  its  inherent  sinfulnesa, 
and  enforcing  the  duty  of  its  present  abandonment.  Through 
his  influence  an  anti-slavery  society,  on  the  same  principle, 
was  formed  in  Kentucky,  at  that  early  period.  It  was  aAer- 
wards,  however,  "  laid  asleep  "  (to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Ran- 
kin,) by  the  illusive  pretensions  and  seductive  influences  of 
the  Colonization  Society. 

There  were  moral,  religious,  and  social  influences  at  work, 
preparatory  to  an  unprecedented  agitation  of  the  slave  qaes- 
tion.  The  missionary  enterprise,  in  its  youthful  vigor,  was 
an  effort  for  "evangelizing  the  world."  It  was  deliberately 
proposed  as  a  work  to  be  done.  It  was  based  on  a  belief  that 
the  promises  and  predictions  of  the  Scriptures  afforded  a  di- 
vine guaranty  for  its  accomplishment.  Bible,  Tract,  and  Edu- 
cation Societies  were  commended  and  patronized  as  auxiliaries 
to  this  magnificent  undertaking.  The  anniversaries  of  these 
were  enlivened  with  glowing  descriptions  of  the  approaching 
millennium,  when  all  should  know  the  Lord,  from  the  least  to 
the  greatest,  and  sit  under  tiieir  own  vines  and  fig-trees,  secure 
in  their  rights.  The  eloquence  of  a  Beecher,  a  Rice,  a  Corne- 
lius, a  Summcrfield,  and  a  Spring,  on  such  occasions,  had  sent 
a  thrill  through  the  churches,  and  the  promised  day  was  be- 
lieved to  have  already  dawned.  The  time  was  set  for  furnish- 
ing every  family  on  the  earth  with  Bibles.  The  chronology 
of  the  prophetic  periods  was  computed,  and  the  close  of  the 
present  century,  it  was  believed,  was  to  witness  the  completed 
work  of  the  "  conversion  of  the  world."  To  be  "  up  and  do- 
ing" was  the  watchword,  and  our  American  love  of  libertyj 
equality,  and  "free  institutions,"  was  gratified  with  the  assu- 
rance that  all  the  despotisms  of  the  earth  were  to  crumble  at 
the  Prince  Emanuel's  approach  I 

Was  all  this  to  be  accomplished  without  Bibles,  and  educa- 
tion, and  marriage,  and  family  sanctities,  and  liberation  for 
American  slaves?  Who  could  believe  it?  Whatever  our 
miflsionary  and  evangelizing  orators  intended,  whatever  they 
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demanded  for  slaves,  did  not  escape  : 
kindled  could  not  be  extinguished. 

The  same  period  was  distinguished 
gion,"  in  which  prominence  was  giver 
of  Hopkins  and  Edwards,  demanding  "  i 
ditional  repentance  "  of  all  sin,  as  the  < 
giveness  and  salvation.     This  was  urge< 
to  the  vague  idea  of  a  gradual  amendmen 
convenient  season" — a  prospective,  dilate 
ing  off  from  transgression — an  idea  tha 
upon  the  churches  for  thirty  or  forty  yea 
cubos  upon  every  righteous  cause,  and  e 
It  is  easy  to  see  the  bearing  of  such  rcligio 
the  mode  of  treating  the  practice  of  sla^ 
were  believed  to  be  righteous.    A  more 
to  the  ethics  and  operations  of  the  Coloniz 
not  well  bo  imagined.    A  collision  was  ir 
the  subject  should  be  introduced,  and  the 
scarcely  avoid  introducing  it. 

Simultaneously  with  all  this,  and  mor< 
with  it,  there  came  over  the  religious  com 
ing  spirit  of  inquiry  in  respect  to  Christi 
bearing  of  the  religious  principle  upon  the 
political  duties  of  man.     Peace  Societies 

TemDOrnnoo   Q.^^-— -'' 
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of  the  missionaries  among  the  Cherokees,  became  subjects  of 
earnest  attention.  Christians  began  to  be  reminded  that  they 
were  citizens,  and  tbnt  Christianity  had  its  claims  upon  them 
in  their  civil  relations.  The  Sabbath  Mail  question — ^fhether 
wisely  or  unwisely  managed — became  an  exciting  topic  of 
animadversion  from  the  pulpit  and  religious  press.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  may  have  been  a  mistaken  one,  or  it 
may  have  been  unhappily  argued  and  urged ;  but  the  princi- 
ple was,  in  some  fashion,  brought  into  view,  that  though  our 
institutions  secure  religious  freedom,  yet  religion  and  politics 
are  in  some  way  connected,  after  all,  and  civil  Governments 
have  no  right  to  disobey  God,  In  short,  it  was  a  period  of 
unwonted  if  not  unprecedented  moral  and  political  inquiry. 
Was  it  possible  that  the  slave  question  should  escape  the 
scrutiny  of  such  an  age  ?  Assuredly  it  did  not,  and  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  there  was  in  progress  a  new  and  strong 
development  of  the  human  mind  in  the  direction  of  such  in- 
vestigations. How  short-sighted  are  those  who  think  that  the 
agitation  originated  only  with  a  few  "fanatics,"  and  that  all 
would  be  quiet  if  they  could  be  silenced  or  crushed ! 

Along  with  the  new  spirit  of  moral  enterprise  and  inquiry, 
there  came  likewise  the  new  and  appropriate  methods  of  their 
manifestation  and  culture  among  the  masses  of  the  people. 
Newspapers  were  no  longer  confined  to  party  politics  and 
commerce,  nor  the  reading  of  them  to  the  select  few.  Reli- 
l^ous  newspapers  were  among  the  novelties  of  the  times. 
These  were  followed  by  papers  designed  to  promote  the  re- 
forms and  discuss  the  moral  questions  of  the  day.  Voluntary 
lecturers  and  agents  of  societies  were  abroad.  Promiscuous 
conventions  as  well  as  protracted  religious  meetings  were 
held,  and  laymen  found  they  had  tongues.  To  write  for  the 
public  was  no  longer  the  monopoly  of  professional  authors 
and  quarterly  and  monthly  reviewers.  Whoever  pleased 
might  become  an  editor  of  a  newspaper,  and  whoever  chose 
to  subscribe  for  it,  at  a  trifling  expense,  was  introduced  into- 
the  "republic  of  letters."  Not  only  did  the  great  masses 
become  readers  of  public  journals,  but  to  a  great  and  grow- 
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ing  extent,  contributors,  likewise.  The  custom  of  writing 
anonymously,  encouraged  the  timid:  the  most  dependent 
could  stand  here  on  a  level  with  the  most  powerful,  and 
sometimes  smile  to  see  their  productions  arrest  the  public 
attention.  Farmers  and  mechanics,  journeymen  and  appren- 
tices, merchants  and  clerks — females  as  well  as  males — par- 
ticipated in  the  privilege.  From  the  counting-house,  from 
the  anvil,  from  the  loom,  from  the  farm-yard,  from  the  parlor, 
perhaps  from  the  kitchen,  there  came  paragraphs  for  the  pe- 
rusal (perhaps  for  the  reproval  and  instruction)  of  Senators 
and  Doctors  of  the  Law.  History,  that  often  busies  itself 
with  petty  details  pertaining  to  those  who  have  been  falsely 
called  great,  need  not  count  it  undignified  to  notice  revolu- 
Jtions  in  human  condition  like  these — revolutions  more  sab- 
lime  than  those  that  transfer  from  one  dynasty  to  another, 
princely  crowns.  No  one  can  comprehend,  in  their  causes 
and  distinctive  characteristics,  the  existing  agitations  in  Ame- 
rica, who  docs  not  take  into  account  the  new  power  and  the 
•changed  direction  of  the  public  press,  constituting  a  new  era 
in  human  history. 

Was  it  strange,  at  such  a  period,  when  laborers  of  almost 
;all  classes  were  giving  free  utterance  to  their  thoughts,  that 
the  morality  of  unpaid  and  forced  labor  began  to  be  ques- 
tioned— that  the  chivalry  of  whipping  women,  and  the  civili- 
zation of  selling  babes  at  auction  by  the  pound — began  to  bo 
•scrutinized  ?  The  rail-car,  in  1838,  the  electric  telegraph  ten 
years  afterwards,  were  scarcely  greater  innovations  or  greater 
curiosities  than  were  voluntary  lecturers,  free  public  conven- 
tions, and  moral  and  religious  weekly  journals,  with  their  free 
•correspondence,  from  1825  to  1830.  Was  nothing,  then,  to 
have  been  expected — is  nothing  now  to  be  attributed  to  this 
new  moral  and  educating  power  ? 

William  Lloyd  Garrison  was  a  printer's  apprentice — 
then  a  journeyman  printer,  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts. 
He  wrote  paragraphs,  perhaps  stanzas,  for  the  newspaper,  on 
the  printing  of  which  he  was  employed.  His  pieces  were 
•copied.    He  became  known.    He  was  invited,  in  1827  or  '28, 
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to  edit,  for  a  few  months  (perhaps  to  aaaiat  also  in  printing^, 
a  weekly  paper  in  Boston,  tlie  only  one  tben  devoted  exclw 
tively  to  the  Temperance  cause,  the  first  of  the  kind  ever 
attempted,  and  then  in  its  second  or  third  year*  He  after- 
wards  edited,  by  invitation,  for  a  short  period,  the  "Journal 
of  Uie  Times,"  in  Vermont,  and  took  strong  ground  against 
slavery. 

In  the  autumn  of  1629  he  became  associated  wilh  Benjamin 
Lundy,  in  the  publishing  and  editing  the  "  Genius  of  Univer- 
aal  Emancipation"  at  B;iltimore.  Not  long  afterwards,  the 
ehip  Francis,  belonging  to  Francis  Todd,  of  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  being  at  Baltimore  for  freight,  was  employed  in  taking 
from  thence  a  cargo  of  slaves  for  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Garrison 
noticed  the  fact  in  his  paper,  and  spoke  of  it  in  terms  of  such 
severity  that  Mr.  Todd  directed  a  suit  to  be  brought  against 
him  for  a  libel.  He  was  tried  by  a  Maryland  Court,  in  Feb., 
1880,  convicted,  and  thrown  into  jail  for  non-payment  of  the 
fine  (one  hundred  dollars)  and  costs.  This  circumstance 
roused  an  excitement  at  the  North  that  has  never  since 
slept-t  From  that  time  the  anti-slavery  ca\ise  took  its  place 
among  the  moral  enterprises  of  the  age ;  small  indeed  in  the 
beginning,  and  for  sometime  after,  but  constantly  widening 
and  deepening  its  channels. 


"  Tho  Satisnal  FhUanthropiil,  comrocnred  in  1828,  by  Iho  Into  Rev.  Williim 
Collier  (a  Baptist),  by  nlioia  Mr.  Giirrixon  was  tsmpinyed.  T)ib  lamtigator,  bj 
Wiiiiam  Uoodcll,  commciicci]  in  1SS7,  ntid  piililislicd  >t  Providence,  I(.  I.,  vat  de- 
TOlad  to  moral  and  political  discinBioii,  and  rtfurmntion  in  general,  including  tem- 
peniaco  nnd  Bnti-slavciy.  In  Jan.,  1S29,  it  was  merged  by  liim  in  tha  Salionai 
jPAitanlhropia,  at  Boaton,  Mr.  Culiicr  reliring.  In  July,  1S30,  it  «s«  reinovod  t« 
Hew  York,  aud  publi^lied  as  "  Tie  OeiuM  nf  TtmpfraMt,"  by  W.  Goodeil  find  P. 
Crandall— aflerwurili  by  W.  Goodeil,  liil  tliD  elose  of  1833,  when  it  wml  diBcoiitinood, 
and  W.  Goodeil  tool:  ohsrpo  of  the  EmnHcipaOir,  wliicli  h»d  been  iasned  by  him 
from  tho  Bflmo  office,  tljough  in  tlio  iiamo  siici  by  Iho  aid  of  Kev.  C.  W.  Donison, 
from  the  spring  preceding.  In  conducting  both  these  papers  he  received  aiustaDOB, 
fir  t,  Maaon,  IVom  the  lata  Stephen  P.  Ilinea,  one  of  tlie  eurliest  advoialea  of  tha 

t  By  the  popniar  orators  anil  paid  agents  of  the  Coloaiulion  Society,  Vr.Oaniim 
WM  oltervardi  atigmatiied  in  publio  meetings  of  that  Sodoty,  in  tlie  city  of  N«w 
Tork  Mid  «lH«h«re,  aa"a  eanviettd  /dan,"  on  aeoouot  of  tliii  trill  and  impriio» 
■MBtJ 
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After  lying  in  jail  about  fifty  days,  Mr.  Garrison  was 
released  by  the  payment  of  his  fine  and  costs,  amonntiDg  to 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  contributed  chiefly 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Tappan,  merchant,  of  New  York,  well  known 
as  the  munificent  patron  of  Foreign  Missions  and  other  kin- 
dred  efforts.  His  name  thenceforward,  with  that  of  his  bro- 
ther, Lewis  Tappan,  was  identified  with  the  anti-slavery  cause. 
Mr.  Garrison,  dissolving  partnership  with  Mr.  Lundy,  issued 
the  prospectus  of  his  "  XiT^mtor,"  to  be  published  at  Wash- 
ington City,  but  his  arrangements  were  afterwards  changed. 
Mr.  Lundy  removed  with  his  paper  to  "Washington,  and  Mr. 
Garrison  commenced  his  "  Liberator'^  in  Boston,  in  Jan.,  1831. 

Mr.  Tappan,  Rev.  Simeon  S.  Jocelyn,  and  others,  projected 
the  establishment  of  a  seminary  of  learning  at  New  Haven, 
for  the  benefit  of  colored  students,  the  same  year,  but  a  strong 
opposition  manifested  itself,  a  public  meeting  at  New  Haven 
denounced  the  project,  and  it  was  necessarily  abandoned. 

The  insurrection  of  Nat.  Turner  at  Southampton,  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  same  year,  alarmed  the  South,  and  quickened  the 
discussion  of  the  slave  question  throughout  the  country.  The 
insurgents,  about  sixty  in  number,  were  put  down  by  United 
States'  forces.  The  Legislature  of  Virginia  discussed  the 
measure  of  gradual  emancipation,  but  indefinitely  postponed 
the  whole  subject. 

On  January  30,  1832,  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery 
Society  was  organized  in  Boston,  and  went  into  operation, 
but  with  limited  means. 

The  "  New  York  IJcangelist,^^  conducted  for  a  time  by  Rev. 
Samuel  Griswold,  and  afterwards  by  Rev.  Joshua  Leavitt, 
entered  into  the  discussion,  and  espoused  the  enterprise.  The 
"  Genius  of  Teiaperancef^  as  before  mentioned,  was  already 
committed  to  the  cause.  The  circulation  of  both  these  papers 
was,  at  that  time,  extensive,  through  all  the  uon-slaveholding 
and  many  of  the  slaveholding  States. 

By  pecuniary  aid  from  the  Messrs.  Tappan,  the  "  Emanci- 
pator^^ was  commenced,  in  the  spring  of  1833,  as  before  stated, 
by  the  publishers  of  the  "  Genius  of  Temperance," 
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By  co-operataon  between  the  Messrs.  Tappao  and  a  few 
others,  very  large  issues  of  anti-slavery  tracts  were  circulated 
monthly,  during  the  greater  port  of  this  year,  and  sent  by 
mail  to  clergymeo  of  all  denominations,  and  other  prominent 
men  throughout  the  country.  A  great  amount  of  important 
information  was  thus  difTused, 

This  year  was  also  distinguished  by  the  visit  of  Mr.  Garri- 
son to  England,  where  he  obtained  important  information, 
and  was  cheered  with  the  hearty  sympathy  of  Wilberforce, 
Clorkson,  Buxton,  Macauley,  and  other  friends  of  the  cause. 
At  home,  the  excitement  was  increased  by  the  disgraceful  and 
ever  memorable  prosecution  and  imprisonment  of  Miss  Pru- 
dence Crandall,  for  teaching  a  colored  school  at  Canterbury, 
Conn.,  under  a  law  enacted  for  the  special  purpose,  through 
the  influence  of  leading  friends  of  the  Colonization  Society. 

By  this  time  the  doctrine  of  immediate  and  unconditional 
emancipation  of  the  soil,  as  held  by  "  modern  abolitionists," 
was  pretty  thoroughly  proclaimed  throughout  the  country. 
To  the  mass  of  the  people  it  was  a  new  and. strange  doc- 
trine, though  taught  by  Hopkins  and  Edwards  the  previous 
century.  It  roused  the  people  from  their  slumbers.  The 
majority  were  alarmed;  some  hesitated,  many  inquired,  and 
not  a  few,  including  individuals  of  high  moral  worth  and 
established  reputation,  were  attracted  to  the  new  and  defi- 
nite standard,  and  rallied  round  it.  Among  these  were 
many  whose  earnest  opposition  to  slavery  was  no  new  and 
hasty  impulse,  Evan  Lewis,  of  Pennsylvania,  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  for  many  years  an  active  friend  of  the  enslaved, 
was  of  the  number  of  these,  Hon,  William  Jay,  the  worthy 
son  of  Gov.  John  Jay  of  New  York,  was  another,  Moses 
Brown,  a  very  aged  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  more  extensively  known  by  his  exalted 
virtues  and  rare  wisdom  than  by  his  great  wealth,  was  an- 
other.*    Nathaniel  Emmons,  D.D,,  of  Massachusetts,  the  dis- 


•  HoMH  Hrovn  died  id  1336,  aged  96.    A  few  dsyi  bcfara  hii  death  be  penned  an 
bsportaut  eomniaiuoittioD  on  the  subject  of  (laiery,  for  publimtion  ia  od  iDti-iUTeij 
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tinguished  theologian,  of  the  school  of  Edwards  and  Hopldiifl^ 
and  formerly  their  associate,  being  then  eighty-eight  years  of 
age,  but  retaining  his  full  mental  vigor,  was  another.*  Bcr, 
Thomas  Andros,  of  Berkeley,  Mass.,  upwards  of  serenty 
years  of  age,  yet  active,  a  "self-made  man"— of  strong  powers 
and  extensive  literary  acquirements,  a  theological  writer, 
though  a  mariner  in  his  younger  years,  and  once  a  prisoner 
in  the  Revolutionary  war  on  board  the  far-famed  Jersey 
prison-ship,  (from  which  he  escaped  by  almost  superhuman 
exertions  and  miraculous  providences,  while  prostrate  with 
yellow  fever,)  was  another.  Chief  Justice  Hutchinson,  of 
Vermont,  was  another.  To  this  list  might  be  added  others 
less  extensively  known,  but  of  a  similar  character,  men 
minutely  acquainted  with  the  history  of  slavery  and  emanci- 
pation,  veterans,  some  of  them,  for  more  than  half  a  century 
in  the  cause  of  human  freedom,  and  well  qualified  to  judge 
what  expedients  were  to  be  regarded  as  inadequate,  and  what 
the  exigencies  of  the  times  required.  The  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience of  such  men  should  have  sheltered  the  anti-slavery 
agitation  from  the  flippant  charge  of  a  "  hair-brained  fanati- 
cism"— the  charges  emanating,  in  most  instances,  from  younger 
and  less  considerate  men,  many  of  whom  had  never  devoted 
a  month  ^s  candid  attention  to  the  most  profound  and  moment- 
ous problem  of  the  age.  If  younger  men,  under  the  manifest 
Providence  of  God,  originated  the  movement,  they  were  not 
destitute  of  the  sympathy,  council,  and  co-operation  of  the 


paper.    Ho  was  consequently  94  years  of  a;jo  in  1882,  when  the  Now  England  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  was  fonncd. 

♦  Dr.  Eininons  had  incautiously  taken  for  granted  that  the  Coloniiation  Society 
was  doing  homo  good,  though  lie  never  scenis  to  have  relied  upon  it  to  remove  slavery. 
When  Mr.  Garrison  ciunc  out  against  the  Society,  in  1832,  Dr.  Emmons,  who  waa 
'*  never  too  old  to  learn,"  sat  down  to  an  examination  of  the  Society's  perioilical 
magazine,  iho  '■^  African  lii-pogitory^"  which  wa.s  lying  on  a  shelf  in  his  own  stndy. 
A  few  hours'  reading  opened  his  eyes.  "There  is  no  disinterested  benevolence 
about  it,"  Kuid  he,  as  ho  laid  up  the  numbers.  **  It  is  all  a  scheme  of  selfishness, 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  all  wrong."  At  the  Anniversary  of  the  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society  in  New  York  City,  in  May,  1835,  he  was  preMot,  and  presided 
at  the  opening  of  the  meeting  for  business.  He  died  Sept.  28, 1840,  in  the  96th  year 
of  hia  ago. 
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patriarclis  of  libertj  in  both  hemispheres.  And  practical 
business  men,  from  forty  to  sixty  yeara  of  age,  were  not  want- 
ing among  them.  New  recruita,  of  all  ages  and  professions, 
came  fonvard.  President  Storra,  and  Professors  B.  Green* 
and  E.  Wright,  Jr.,  of  the  Western  Reserve  College,  Hudson, 
Ohio,  were  hailed  among  the  accessions  of  this  period.  [James 
G.  Birney,  James  A.  Thome,  Rer.  Dr.  Nelson,  Kev,  Dr.  Bris- 
bane and  others,  from  the  slave  States,  espoused  the  cause 
afterwards,] 

The  time  bad  now  come  for  a  more  general  organization  of 
the  friends  of  the  cause.  A  New  York  City  Anti-Slavery 
Society  was  organized,  October  2,  183S,  but  not  without  de- 
monstrations of  tumult  and  violence.  The  meeting  had  been 
advertised  to  bo  held  at  Clinton  Hall.  A  counter  notice, 
signed  by  "  Many  Southrons,"  invited  a  meeting  at  the  same 
^me  and  place.  The  abolitionists,  therefore,  as  many  as  on 
the  sudden  emergency  could  be  notified,  assembled  at  Chatham 
Street  Chapel.  Their  opposers,  finding  Clinton  Hall  closed, 
adjourned  to  Tammany  Hall,  and  made  speeches  and  adopted 
resolutions  against  them.  Before  separating,  they  learned 
where  the  abolitionists  were  assembled,  and  adjourned,  by  ac- 
clamation, and  shouts  of  "Let  us  route  them,"  to  Chatham 
Street  Chapel,  whith  they  entered  tumultuously  and  riotously, 
just  as  the  meeting  there  had  adjourned,  but  before  the  per- 
sons in  attendance  had  left  the  house.  Loud  threats  were 
uttere<^— "  Ten  thousand  dollars  for  ArthurTappan  I"  Several 
abolitionists  were  called  for  by  name,  but  they  all  escaped 
personal  violence.  The  Tammany  meeting  was  organized  by 
prominent  citizens,  addressed  by  popular  public  speakers,  and 
their  proceedings  published  in  the  city  papers,  along  with 
gratulations  for  the  "  security  of  the  Union  !" 

By  the  same  class  of  citizens,  a  Colonization  meeting  was 
promptly  called,  which  was  held  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  precisely 
one  week  after  the  Tammany  Hall  and  Chatham  Street  Chapel 
meetings.     The  Mayor  of  the  city  presided.    The  orators 

■  Aftcrwnrds  Prwidut  Orsea,  of  Oneida  Inatilnto,  H.  T. 


,  -XX  acciarc  inejr  cnons 
nounce  tlicm  as   "reckless  ii 
Esq.,  declared  "  the  doctrine  o 
a  direct  and  palpable  nullificat 
Frelingliuysen  further  declared 
rors  of  slavery  are  imaginary,"  . 
he  regarded  as  "  the  poetry  of  p 
In  j)ursiianee  of  a  previous  p 
Slavery  Convention  was  held  ; 
December  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  18i 
sixty  members,  from  ten  States,  v 
Vermont,    ilassaehusetts,    Rhode 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
President  of  Oneida  Institute,  wa 
Convention,  and  Lewis  Tappan  an 
taries.     The  members  united  in  sig 
sentiments,   objects,  and  measures 
from  a  draft  by  Mr.  Garrison.     1 
the  American  Anti-Slavery  Societj 
was  chosen  President,  Elizur  Wrij 
mestic  Correspondence,  and  Williai 
of  Foreign  Correspondence,  A.  L. 
William  Green,  Jr.,   Treasurer.     ' 
was  loeated  in  New  York  Citv,  the 
ations ;  which  wen?  now  i^^-- '  •  ^ 
einntov  *'  • 
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a  large  number  of  lecturing  agents  were  employed,  conven- 
tions were  held,  and  State,  County,  and  local  Anti-Slavery 
Societies  were  organized  throughout  the  free  Stales,  auxiliary 
to  the  American,  and  contributing  to  its  funds.  The  New 
England  Anti-Slavery  Society  became  the  Massachusetts  State 
Society.  Mr.  Garrison  continued  to  issue  the  Liberator  at 
Boston,  some  time  as  organ  of  the  State  Society,  and  after- 
wards again  in  his  own  name. 

These  particulars  may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  origin 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  movement,  sufficient  to  show  that  it  was 
of  no  mushroom  growth,  or  capricious  origin,  but  came  up, 
naturally,  not  to  say  necessarily,  under  the  moral  government 
of  God,  and  in  the  onward  and  upward  march  of  human  im- 
provement and  progress.  In  the  light  of  the  preceding  his- 
tory, this  remark  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  appreciated,  as  well 
as  understood.  To  what  destiny,  without  such  a  healthful,  , 
timely,  and  necessary  agitation,  could  the  country  have  been 
tending?  What  would  have  become  of  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity, of  morality,  of  religion,  of  civilization,  and  of  liberty, 
affected  aa  these  are  by  the  position  and  the  activities  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  State?  Was  it  not  high  time  that  so7?i«- 
(ft»ij  were  attempted  to  be  done  ?  What  should  that  some- 
thing be,  if  not  the  measures  that  were  then  put  in  operation? 
If  there  were  wiser  men,  who  could  have  propounded  better 
measures,  why  did  they  not  come  forward  ?  If  it  be  said 
that  the  Colonization  Society  was,  (as  was  claimed  by  its 
friends,)  that  better  measure,  let  the  unprejudiced  reader 
judge. 

We  cannot  further  pursue,  in  minute  detail,  the  history  of 
the  anti-slavery  agitation.  A  well-digested  and  condensed 
account  of  it  would  require  a  large  volume.  We  will  hastily 
group  together  a  few  classes  of  facts  that  may  afford  light  upon 
the  present  position  and  aspect  of  the  slave  question  in  Amer- 
ica, and  the  duties  and  prospects  before  us. 


s.  puisuii  01  nappiiu 

Slavery,  or  more  properly,  the 
a  cririic  aL^ainst  human  nature,  and 

Like  all  other  sins,  it  should  be 
tionally  repented  of,  and  abandon 
leave  off  doing  wrong,  and  never  Si 
doing. 

It  is  the  dutv  of  all  men  to  bear 
doing,  and  consequently,  to  bear  tes 
ing. 

Immediate  and  unconditional  emar 
prudent,  safe,  and  beneficial,  to  all  th 

No  compensation  is  due  to  the  slav« 
his  slaves;  and  emancipation  create, 
compensation,  because  it  is,  of  itself, 
only  to  the  slave,  but  to  the  master. 

There  should  be  no  compromise  of  ] 
lation,  jurisprudence,  or  the  executiv 
ment,  any  more  than  in  the  activities 
private  life. 

No  wicked  enactments  can  be  mc 
are,  at  the  present  time,  the  highest  ol 
people  of  the  free  states  to  remove  sla 
litical  action,  as  prescribed  in  the  Coi 
States." — Anti-Slavery  Ikdaratinn  of  V 
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of  their  prineiplea,  and  consisted  in  their  promulgatioa  and 
practice. 

Among  the  publications  circulated  bj  them,  st  an  early 
day,  were  the  Dialogue  of  Dr.  Bopkina,  and  the  Sermon  of 
Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  before  mentioned,  together  with  Wes- 
ley's Thoughts  on  Slavery.  The  first  two,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  been  circulated  long  before,  by  the  Anti-Slavery  Societies, 
patronized  by  Stiles,  Jay,  and  Franklin,  The  latter  had  been 
circulated  by  Methodist  preachers,  by  direction  of  the  Con- 
ferences, as  late  as  the  year  1804.  But  in  1834,  the  circula- 
tion of  these  writings  was  proscribed  as  treasonable,  and 
condemned  as  insurrectionary.  No  writings  of  "modem 
abolitionists"  were  more  severe  against  slaveholders  than 
these,  as  an  examination  of  them  will  show. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

OPPOSITION  TO  ABOLITIONISTS. — ITS  CAUSES — ITB  ELEJfE 

ITS  NATURE  AND  METHODS. 

Why  abolitionists  were  opposed — False  reasons  assigned  for  it— ElemenU  of  tlie 
opposition— ConserN-atism  in  the  Church— Commercial  cnpidity — Political  rivalij 
—Scheme  of  Colonization— Servility  of  Literary  Institntions— Natare  and  modaa 
of  opposition — The  religious  and  political  press — Mob  violence — Early  and  ramailc- 
able  instances— New  York,  Philadelphia,  Worcester  (Mass.),  Canaan  (N.  H.), 
Boston,  Utica  (N.  Y.),  New  Haven  (Conn.),  Alton  (111.)— Murder  of  Lovejoy — 
Burning  of  Pennsylvania  Hull- Three  Biots  in  Cincinnati — Three  in  Philadel- 
phia— Similar  scenes  cLnewhere— Fomented  by  "  the  higher  classes  of  Society" — 
"Gentlemen  of  property  and  standing'^ — the  Conservative  Clergy,  and  leading 
influences  in  the  Colonization  Society. 

Why  were  abolitionists  opposed  ?  And  for  what  ?  It  was 
for  the  agitation  of  the  slave  question.  It  was  for  the  at- 
tempted propagation  and  practice  of  their  principles,  and  for 
nothing  c&e,*  that  abolitionists  were  violently  assailed  and  vil- 
lified. 

It  was  720/  because  they  were  "flinatics"  or  '*  incendiaries," 
nor  because  they  insisted  upon  or  recommended  '*  amalgama- 
tion," or  sought  to  incite  the  slaves  to  insurrection  and  blood- 
shed. These  charges  were  only  the  unfounded  aspersions  of 
their  enemies. 

It  was  not  because  they  had  any  of  them,  at  that  time,  as- 
sailed either  the  Churches,  the  Sabbath,  the  Bible,  the  Minis- 
try, the  Constitution,  the  Union,  or  the  political  parties.    They 


*  It  is  admitted  that  many  worthy  men,  including  sincere  friends  of  tlie  enslaved, 
dissented  fVom  the  distinctive  views  of  abolitionists,  and  argued  a^rainst  them.  Dr. 
Channing,  to  some  extent,  did  this,  as  did  many  others.  Bat  thia  was  no  part  of 
the  kind  of  opposition  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
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had  simply  assailed  slavery,  invoktog  til  the  powers  of  th» 
Church  and  of  the  State,  with  their  inBtitutiona — all  religious 
■ccta  and  all  political  parties  in  the  country — to  join  vnth 
them,  in  opposition  to  slavery.  They  were  mostly  themselves 
supporters  of  the  different  religious  sects  and  political  parties: 
and  so  far  from  anticipating  any  separation  from  them,  or  con- 
troversy with  them,  they  fondly  expected  to  secure  their  co- 
operation and  assistance.  To  ministers  of  the  gospel,  espe- 
cially, were  their  appeals  confidingly  and  respectfully  ad- 


It  was  not  because,  in  the  first  instance,  they  opposed,  or 
thought  of  opposing,  the  Colonization  Society.  Mr.  Garrison 
himself  addressed,  on  invitation,  a  meeting  of  the  Colonization 
Society,  held  in  the  Park-street  Congregational  Church  in 
Boston,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1829.t  The  Colonization  Society 
was  not  opposed  by  abolitionists  until  it  was  found  to  be  the 
opposer  of  abolition,  and  the  persecutor  of  the  free  people  of 
color. 

It  was  the  "  agitation  of  the  sulg'ect"  that  was  opposed,  and 
not  any  particular  measure  or  mode  of  treating  it. 

ELEMENTS  OF   THE  OPPOSITION. 
As  the  anti-slavery  agitation  was,  primarily,  the  natural 

■  Tha  writer  accompiuiied  Ur.  GDrrisoD,  in  ISS9,  in  calling  apon  a  numbtr  of 
pronjinenl  minialers  in   BoBton,   to  secure  Ihcir  co-opernlion  in  tlio  onaM,    Cm    j 
•xpectatioiu  of  imporUnt  wilRtnace  fVom  tlicm  were,  ■[  that  time,  very  ungaine.        I 

t  Tbia  elaboTDte  and  abla  discoureo  ivii»  piiblialiod  in  the  Xaiioiuil  FhiianAropui, 
onder  the  title  of  "Natiuxaj.  DA^oElu,"  umong  vhicb  tha  spc^er  enamermtad 
'  "  inldslitj"— "  the  Irnmny  of  governmcat  wliich  compels  ilB  sarvante  to  deaeerata 
the  holj  Enbbsth"— tlie  "  deaolallona  of  liquid  are"— tbe  abiiM  ef  the  elective  fran- 
chlBC— tho  gencrnl  exclusion  of  rcligloua  men  from  office— "the  profligacy  of  Iha 
preac,"  which  stlneka  every  lioly  enterprise,  (t.  J.  the  misaionary  mute,  &,<:.,  whiob 
waa  then  rilMed),  and  Anally,  tho  greet  abomluation  of  slavery.  On  thia  latter 
tupio  tho  (peaker  dilated  at  length,  Ka&Ka.i~-"lBaUoai)ma/itAauaib}rtof  Ciritt 
uveryvbers,  to  make  knoirn  thia  praclamst'ion,  'Thus  aaith  the  Lord  God  of  tha 
Africans,  Let  lliis  people  go,  that  they  may  aerre  me.'  I  ask  them  to  '  proclilni 
liberty  to  the  captive,  and  the  opening  of  t!^e  prison  to  them  that  are  bonnd,'  "  "7 
lailmtlutliurclitta/tliiliniij  Ocd  TO  TjE/^D  iaIAit  f real  syTOinai'." 

Had  the  chorehes  and  ministry  responded,  as  tbey  aboald  have  done,  to  ttul 
•ppeal,  they  would  have  been  spared  the  trouble  of  opposing  "  iufldol  abolitioa- 
tHn,"  ud  tha  preteit  of  being  repnlaed  from  tha  aoti-alavary  enUrpriia  by  It. 


From  the  limes  of  the  Edwa 
gressive  and  a  conservative  part; 
aspiring  after  an  enlarged  libei 
repress  it ;  the  former  insisting 
diate  and   unconditional   repenti 
latter  pleading  for  indulgences, 
and  temporizing  expedients ;  the 
to  the  call  for  the  immediate  and 
slavery;  the  latter  had  previous! 
itself  in  the  fortress  of  the  Colonis 
termined  to  permit  no  disturbance 
quietude. 

The  first  collision,  therefore,  was 
of  the  principal  religious  sects  at  t 
cially  tlie  Congregationalists  of  Ne\ 
byterians  of  the  ^fiddle  States,  and 
Methodist,  Baptist,  and  other  com 
presses  of  these,  particularly  of  th 
the  hands  of  the  conservative  party, 
to  misrepresent,  to  villify,  and  to 
representing  them  as  anarchists,  Ja 
And  good  men  who  had  been  slavel 
beendirectlv  mentioned  bv  abolitic 
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ters  of  insurrection  and  disunion,  and  enemies  of  the  public 
peace.  By  these  artful  and  injurious  appeals,  other  than  re- 
ligious elements  of  opposition  were  soon  roused. 

Commercial  cupidity  in  the  cities  trading  with  the  South, 
was  one  of  these  elements,  very  early  brought  into  action. 

Political  corruption  and  rivalry  came  next  in  order.  Abo- 
litionists were  found  in  both  political  parties.  The  leading 
whig  presses  £rst,*  and  the  democratic  afterwards,  exerted 
themselves  to  throw  off  the  imputed  contamination,  and  as- 
sure the  South  that  their  party  was  "sound  to  the  core,  on 
the  subject  of  slavery." 

All  these  elements  of  opposition  found  their  centre,  their 
home  and  their  manifestation,  from  the  beginning,  in  the 
Colonization  Society,  the  pet  of  the  conaervatists  both  in  the 
Church  and  the  State.  The  meetings,  the  publications,  the 
agents,  and  the  advocates  of  this  Society,  were  almost  uni- 
formly and  invariably  at  the  head  of  every  movement  and  of 
every  disturbance  in  which  the  abolitionists  were  assailed. 

Literary  Institutions  at  the  North  desiring  or  enjoying 
Southern  patronage,  Northern  watering-places  the  resort  of 
Soutliern  visitors,  manufacturing  establishments  and  villages 
of  artizans  and  mechanics  vending  their  fLibrics  and  wares  at 
the  South — these  were  points  from  which  an  inQueoce  was 
almost  certain  to  emanate,  opposed  to  all  earnest  agitation  of 
the  subject  of  slavery. 

Over  all  these  elements  and  posts  of  opposition,  presided 
the  glare  interest  ilseJf,  llie  power  that  controlled  so  extensively 
both  the  Church  and  the  State;  the  mammoth  oligarchy  of 
the  nation,  assimilating  and  wielding  for  its  own  ends,  all  the 
minor  interests  and  elements  of  aristocracy  in  the  land. 


In  th«  atrefits,  in  Julr,  13S4.  &[r.  traey  n-ould  not  rgtnct  the  charge.  lie  WM 
•n«Twftrdii  editor  o(  the  Bclon  Hecord^r,  aiid  tlien  of  llie  JVW  Torh  Obterctr,  tha 
two  oldeal  Tcligioui  pipora  in  llie  countrf,  and  advoaOta  of  the  ColoniiDtioii 
Botiatr- 

•  Tliii  priority  of  action  van  perliaps  owioR  to  tha  fact  Ihat  a  giaater  number  of 
fivmintnl  ubolitiouinlB  nvro  then  fuiuid  in  the  W!ii|[  party  th 
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NATURE  AND  METHODS  OF  OFFOSmOK. 

To  *^  put  down  the  discussion  " — ^to  '^  silence  the  agitation,'' 
was  the  evident  object — and  to  a  great  extent,  this  design  was 
openly  avowed.  The  "public  indignation,"  in  some  form, 
was  to  overawe  the  agitators,  and  overwhelm  them  with  de- 
feat.* In  perfect  consistency  with  this,  was  the  policy  of  do- 
sing against  them  the  ordinary  avenues  of  access  to  the  public 
mind — the  pulpit,  the  forura,  the  public  journals,  (political, 
commercial,  literary,  and  religious,) — the  arena  of  public  de- 
bate. Or,  if  a  discussion  was  attempted,  inflammatory  ap- 
peals and  injurious  aspersions  were  substituted  for  manly 
argument  and  dignijSed  debate.  A  colonization  meeting  or 
anniversary  was  the  precursor  of  a  mob  against  the  abolition- 
ists ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  riotous  dispersion  of  an  anti- 
slavery  meeting  prepared  the  minds  of  a  sympathizing  popu- 
lace, with  their  gifted  orators,  for  a  public  demonstration  in 
favor  of  the  colonization  enterprise,  connected  with  bitter  de- 
nunciations of  abolitionists,  and  apologies  or  defenses  of 
slaveholding. 

EXTENSIVE   MANIFESTATIONS  OF  MOB  VIOLENCE. 

An  attempt  to  hold  an  anti-slavery  meeting  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1834,  was  made  the  occasion 
of  a  frightful  and  protracted  riot.  The  meeting  was  broken 
up;  and  for  several  successive  days  and  evenings,  the  city 
was  in  possession  of  the  rioters,  who  assaulted  private  dwel- 
lings and  places  of  public  worship,  attempting  and  threatening 
personal  violence  upon  abolitionists.  Similar  scenes  were 
enacted  in  Philadelphia  a  few  weeks  afterwards.  Extensive 
damages  were  done  to  the  private  dwellings  and  public  build- 
ing of  the  unoffending  colored  people  who  had  been  cruelly 


*  It  is  important  that  the  reader  notices  distinctly  thiii  fttotcment,  and  watches  the 
eTidencos  of  its  trutlifuhicss,  as  tlie  narrative  proceeds.  Great  efforts  have  been 
made  to  produce  the  impression  that  only  some  peculiar  and  offensive  "  mtaturm" 
of  abolitioniMts  were  oppoi«od.  The  "  measure*'  mott  obnoxious  was  the  agitation 
•ad  discussion  of  the  subject. 
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maligned,  and  wantonly  held  up  to  public  odiota  at  a  cotoni- 
zation  meeting  a  sbort  time  previoua.  During  these  riot^ 
which  were  of  several  days'  recurrence,  many  of  the  colored 
people  were  wounded,  and  some  of  them  lost  their  lives. 

These  early  examples  of  lawlessness,  notorionsly  counte- 
nanced 03  they  were  by  men  of  wealth  and  influence,  excited 
by  eloquent  orators,  and  palliated  aiWrwards  hy  the  public 
press,  furnished  precedents  for  similar  outrages  throughout 
the  non-slaveholding  states  for  a  series  of  years. 

At  Worcester,  Mass.,  Aug.  10,  1835,  while  Ber.  Orange 
Scott  was  lecturing,  a  son  of  an  Ex-Governor  of  the  State, 
assisted  by  an  Irishman,  tore  up  his  notes  and  offered  him 
personal  violence. 

On  the  same  day,  a  mob  at  Canaan,  (N.  H.)  demolished  and 
dragged  away  an  academy,  because  colored  youth  were  ad- 
mitted to  study  there. 

At  Boston,  Oct.  21st.,  1835,  a  mob  of  5000  "gentlemen  of 
property  and  standing,"  as  the  city  editors  called  them,  mobbed 
the  Boston  Female  Anti-Slavery  Society,  dispersed  them  while 
the  President  was  at  prayer,  and  dragged  Mr.  Garrison  through 
the  streets  with  a  rope  about  his  body.  He  was  roughly 
bandied,  threatened  with  tar  and  feathers,  but  finally  con- 
ducted to  the  Mayor,  who  lodged  him  in  jail  till  the  next 
day,  to  save  him  from  further  violence.  Af^r  an  examina- 
tion, he  was  released  from  prison,  but  at  the  earnest  entreaties 
of  the  city  authorities,  lefl  Boston  for  a  time. 

The  same  day,  at  Utica,  N,  Y.,  a  committee  of  twenty-five 
prominent  citizens,  appointed  at  a  public  meeting,  and  headed 
by  a  member  of  Congress,  broke  up  a  meeting  convened  to 
form  a  New  York  State  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  threw  down 
the  press  of  a  democratic  journal  that  had  espoused  the  anti- 
slavery  cause.  By  invitation  of  Gerrit  Smith,  who,  on  that 
occasion,  identified  himself  with  them,  the  abolitionists  re- 
paired to  his  residence  at  Peterboro',  twenty-five  miles  dis- 
tant, where  the  next  day  they  finished  the  transaction  of  their 
business,  after  a  portion  of  them  had  been  pelted  with  stone^ 
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mud,  and  missiles,  at  Vernon,  on  their  way  from  Utica  to 
Peterboro'. 

In  Dec.  1886,  an  anti-slavery  meeting  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
was  broken  up  by  some  southern  students  of  Yale  College. 

At  Alton,  Illinois,  Nov.  7,  1887,  the  press  of  the  Alton 
Observer  was  destroyed  by  a  mob,  and  the  editor,  Sev.  Elijah 
P.  Lovejoy,  shot  dead,  receiving  four  balls  in  his  breast  The 
murderers  were  not  brought  to  justice. 

Pennsylvania  Hall,  in  Philadelphia,  was  opened  May  14, 
1888,  for  the  free  discussion  of  all  subjects  interesting  to 
American  citizens.  On  the  17th  of  the  same  month  it  was 
burned  by  a  mob,  because  abolitionists  had  been  allowed  to 
hold  a  meeting  there. 

At  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Sept.  5,  1841,  a  ferocious  mob  de- 
stroyed, for  the  third  time,  the  printing-press  of  the  Philan- 
thropist, a  paper  devoted  to  anti-slavery.  The  first  of  these 
outrages  was  in  1836.  James  G.  Biuney,  a  repentant  slave- 
holder, from  Kentucky,  was  then  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
paper. 

At  Philadelphia,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1842,  occurred  the 
worst  of  several  mobs  against  the  colored  people  of  that  city. 
A  church  and  hall,  built  by  their  hard  earnings,  were  burnt 
down,  their  houses  demolished,  and  their  persons  beaten  and 
mangled  in  the  most  ferocious  and  cowardly  manner.  The 
city  authorities  afforded  no  efficient  protection  till  the  mis- 
chief was  done,  in  a  riot  of  two  days.  The  only  provocation, 
on  their  part,  was  a  peaceful  temperance  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  British  West  India  emancipation,  and  walking 
in  public  procession  on  that  occasion. 

These  instances  present  but  a  specimen  of  the  riots  enacted 
against  abolitionists  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country.  Not 
only  in  cities  and  large  towns,  but  in  rural  villages,  and 
country  parishes,  and  townships,  the  attempt  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing for  the  discussion  of  slavery  was,  very  frequently,  the 
signal  for  a  disturbance  and  breach  of  the  peace.* 


*  It  would  be  eofty  to  fill  a  rcHpcctublo  volume  with  accounts  of  these  mobs,  and 
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One  Dniform  feature  of  these  lawless  proceedings  has  been 
that  tfaey  have  been  either  countenanced,  instigated,  or  pal- 
.  liated  by  that  description  of  citizens  who  complacently  con- 
sider themselves  and  are  commonly  denominated  "  the  higher 
class  of  socieiy" — the  men  of  wealth,  of  office,  of  literature, 
of  elegant  leisure,  including  politicians, — and  that  portion  of 
the  clergy  who  naturally  associate  with  the  class  just  de- 
scribed, or  are  dependent  upon  them.  The  aristocracy  of  a 
eily  or  village,  and  its  mobocracy,  if  not  exactly  identical,  or 
even  if  exhibiting  the  strong  contrasts  of  splendor  and  squalor, 
were  found  to  be  the  inseparable  ingredients,  the  sine  qua  non 
of  a  riot  against  the  claims  of  emancipation  and  the  exercise 
of  free  speech.  We  speak  of  the  general  feet,  not  forgetting 
the  noble  exceptions. 

Another  remark  in  place  here,  is  the  uniformity  and  effi- 
ciency with  which  the  influences  sustaining  the  scheme  of 
Colonization,  (with  the  rare  exceptions  just  now  conceded,) 
have  been  arrayed  against  the  free  discussion  of  the  slave 
question,  and  bent,  at  all  hazards,  upon  its  suppression.  We 
might  specify  the  riots  in  New  York,  in  Philadelphia,  at  Utica, 
and  at  Alton,  as  having  been  obviously  excited  beforehand,  or 
palliated  and  excused  afleiwards,  by  the  editors  and  public 
speakers  devoted  to  the  Colonization  cause.  The  pledge  of 
tiie  Society,  beforehand,  to  visit  with  its  censures,  when  need- 
ful, the  existence  of  Abolition  Societies  in  America,  has  been 
amply  and  even  more  than  literally  redeemed. 

iba  mwn*  by  vhleh  they  hav«  been  rnuted.  Tha  i 
prepare  iiicli  e  vulume,  imd  Liid  inteiidsd  to  tSord 
far  the  deCBiln. 
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ofllifir  1-.;         '  il         .i-LTof  llic  Aiiii-Sliivsry  Ei.  tJoni.— I^isktnrc  of 
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d»f™se?iluifl     l:...(:.  ■      lrMliil.i!or,vlj(rislritiondeftattil— ApliPH  [n  Conjrwi 
-^.'ulhouii'a  Mi.ll    K,poTt-i;cc..TnmeNdatioii  of  the  Prctklciit  difi'iiicJ— Art  to 

18S6  to  1S4j— John  tluiiicy  Adnin-. 

liCT  measures  of  mere  riotous,  irregular,  unauthorized  vio- 
lence ag.iinst  abolitiouistp,  were  soon  found  inadequate  to  the 
objects  of  tiiose  who  had  set  them  on  foot.  Il  was  not  every 
day  that  a  popular  tumult  could  be  roused.  By  a  reaction 
which  might  have  been  foreseen,  the  better  part  of  community, 
touched  by  sympathy,  and  excited  to  reflection  and  inquiry, 
were  led  tn  protest  against  these  disorderly  proceedings. 
Some  of  them  became  abolitionists  themselves,  and  others  who 
did  not,  became  justly  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  anarchy,  and 
the  abscnec  of  jirotecting  law.  There  was  danger  that  the 
tables  might  be  turned,  and  mobs  against  abolitionists  be  fol- 
lowed by  mobs  against  their  op[)osers.  It  became  important, 
tlierefore,  to  put  down  abolitionists  by  the  strong  arm  of  civil 
power. 

Intimations  in  this  direction  began  to  manifest  themselves 
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Bt  an  early  day,  and  in  close  connection  with  the  riotous  de- 
monatratioDs  already  noticed.  About  a  month  before  the 
great  mob  at  UtJca,  a  Grand  Jury  of  that  county,  (Oneida) 
comprising  a  portion  of  the  incipient  rioters,  or  persona  in 
sympathy  with  them,  made  a  presentment  in  which  they  say 
that  those  who  form  abolition  societies  are  guilty  of  sedition, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be  punished,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  citizens  friendly  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
to  destroy  all  their  publicationa  wherever  found. 

The  "Literary  and  Theological  Review,"  published  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  conducted  by  Leonard  Woods,  Jr^  a  son 
of  Professor  Woods  of  Andover,  Mass.,  (himself  afterwards 
Professor  of  a  College  in  Maine)  elaborately  defended  the 
position  that  the  "radicals"  (meaning  the  abolitionists)  were 
"justly  liable  to  the  highest  cioil  penalties  and  ecclesiastical  cen- 
aurea."* 

The  Review  was  patronized  by  prominent  clergymen  in 
New  York  and  New  England,  was  approvingly  quoted  by 
leading  religious  journals,  without  eliciting  a  word  of  public 
dissent,  (except  from  the  proscribed  abolitionists)  either  by 
the  school  of  theologians  represented  by  and  in  special  sym- 
pathy with  the  "  Review,"  or — what  is  still  more  remarkable 
— by  the  Reviews  and  Journals  of  the  rival  theological  party, 
in  the  habit  of  controverting  disputed  points,  against  them. 

Another  specimen  of  the  literature  of  those  times  may  be 
found  in  a  widely  circulated  pamphlet  from  the  press  of  a 
popular  publishing  house  in  Boston,  the  same  year,  from  the 
pen  of  a  titled  LL-D.,-!-  the  previous  author  of  a  "  Political 
daes  Book"  for  schools,  that  had  gone  through  several 
editions.  The  drift  of  the  pamphlet,  of  1835,  will  appear 
from  the  following: 

"  It  IB  to  be  hoped  aod  expected  that  Mawacbusetta  will  enact  laws  de- 
daring  the  piinting,  publishing,  and  circulating  papers  and  pamphlets  on 
■laTeiy,  aod  also  the  holding  of  meetings  to  discuss  tlsTerj  and  abolition, 
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to  be  public  indictable  offenses,  and  provide  for  the  paoiahment  tberaof  m 
sach  manner  as  will  more  effectually  prevent  such  offenses,** 

If  it  be  thought  wonderful  that  such  sentiments  could 
emanate  from  the  high  places  of  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land, is  it  not  still  more  so  that  no  earnest  remonstrance, 
either  from  press,  pulpit,  or  forum,  was  raised  against  it, 
excepting  only  from  the  threatened  victims  ? 

The  prevalence  and  the  publication  of  such  views  at  the 
North  could  not  fail  to  encourage  and  embolden  the  enemies 
of  liberty  and  free  discussion  at  the  South.  Accustomed  to 
legislative  enactments  against  the  agitation  of  the  slave  ques- 
tion among  themselves,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  expect 
something  of  the  kind  from  the  legislatures  of  the  non-slave- 
bolding  States,  especially  when  there  appeared  to  be  so  much 
evidence  that  leading  men  at  the  North  were  already  ripe  for 
the  measure.  A  disposition  to  silence  the  northern  abolition- 
ists by  public  authority,  as  well  as  by  other  forms  of  violence, 
had  been  manifest  at  the  South  from  the  beginning,  and  there 
now  seemed  to  be  a  prospect  of  securing  the  co-operation  of 
the  legislatures  of  the  nominally  free  States. 

As  early  as  Dec.  26,  1831,  Gov.  Lumpkin,  of  Georgia,  gave 
his  approval  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  that  Siato,  offer- 
ing live  thousand  dollars  to  any  one  who  would  arrest  and 
bring  to  trial,  tmdcr  the  lairs  of  that  State^  the  editor  or  pub- 
lisher of  the  Boston  Liberator,  By  the  laws  of  Georgia  he 
would  have  been  sentenced  to  death.  Mr.  Garrison  was  a 
citizen  of  Massachusetts,  owing  no  allegiance  to  Georgia,  but 
here  was  an  attempt,  by  the  Government  of  Georgia,  to  secure 
his  felonious  abduction.  Yet  the  Government  of  Massachu- 
setts took  no  notice  of  the  insult,  nor  in  any  way  provided 
for  the  security  of  its  citizens. 

Other  public  bodies  and  popular  meetings  at  the  South  fol- 
lowed this  example,  and  oflcred  rewards  for  the  abduction  of 
Northern  abolitionists.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  were  offered 
at  New  Orleans  for  the  seizure  of  Arthur  Tappan,  and  ten 
thousand  dollars  at  some  other  place  for  arresting  Rev.  Amos 
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A.  Phelps.  Another  advertisement  specified  the  names  of 
several  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  at  New  York,  ofTering  a  reward  for  each  or 
either  of  them. 

Even  ministers  of  religion  shared  largely  in  the  feelings 
that  prompted  to  these  advertisements  and  did  much  to  coan- 
tenanco  and  inflame  them. 

Rev.  Robert  N,  Anderson,  of  Virginia,  writing  to  the  Ses- 
sions of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Hanover  Presbytery, 
ID  1835,  said : 

"  At  the  ipproacbing  stated  meeting  of  the  Preab]rter;r>  I  design  to  offer 
a  pieamble  and  string  of  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  tbe  treaaunable  and 
tbominably  wicked  interference  of  the  Korthern  and  Eastern  fBDatics  with 
our  political  and  ciril  rights,  our  property,  and  our  domestic  concerns."— 
"  If  there  be  anj  stmy  goat  of  a  minister  among  you,  tainted  with  the  blood- 
hound principles  of  abolitionism,  let  him  be  ferreted  out,  silenced,  excom- 
municated, AND  LliT  TO  THE  ?UBL1C  TO  DISPOSI  OF  IN  OTHER  RI3PECT8. 
"  Yours  in  the  Lord,  Robirt  N.  Ajidersoh." 

Rev.  Thomas  S.  Witherspoon,  of  Alabama,  writing  to  the 
editor  of  the  Ematicipator,  said  : 

"  Let  jrour  emissariee  dare  (o  cross  the  Potomac,  and  I  cannot  promise 
jwi  tliat  your  fate  will  be  less  than  Haman's,  Then  beware  how  jrou  goad 
KD  insulted  but  magnanimous  people  to  deeds  of  desperation." 

Rev.  William  S.  Plammer,  D.D.,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  in  July, 
1685,  wrote  to  the  Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence for  calling  a  publiu  meeting  of  the  clergy  of  Richmond, 
on  the  subject  of  abolition,  in  which  he  said : 

"  Let  them  (the  abolitionists)  understand  tbat  thet  will  be  caught  ip 
TBEV  COME  AHDNo  US,  and  they  will  take  good  care  to  keep  out  of  oni 
mj."  "  If  abolitionists  will  set  the  country  in  a  blaie,  it  is  but  fair  that 
tiiey  should  receive  the  Grst  warming  of  the  Rre." 

A  few  days  after  the  famous  forcing  of  the  Post-office,  the 
violation  of  the  U.  S.  Mail,  and  the  destruction  of  anti-slavery 
publications,  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  (July  29,  1835),  a  public 
meeting  was  held  for  completing  that  measure,  and  ferreting 
oat  and  lynching  abolitionists.  At  this  assembly,  the  Charlea- 
tan  Oaurier  informs  us, 
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*'  The  clergy  of  all  denominatioos  attended  in  a  body,  lending  ihmx 
tion  to  the  proceedings,  and  adding  by  their  presence  to  the  impreMivt 
character  of  the  scene.'* 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  the  clergy  for  this  service^ 
was  expressed  in  a  resolution  for  that  purpose. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Postell  (Methodist),  of  South  Carolina,  some 
time  aflerwards,  addressed  a  letter  to  Rev.  La  Roy  Sunder^ 
land  (Methodist),  editor  of  Zion^s  Watchman,  New  York,  fn 
which  he  said : 

"  If  you  wish  to  educate  the  slaves,  I  will  tell  you  how  to  raise  the  mooeji 
without  editing  ZiorCs  Watchman,  You  and  old  Arthur  Tappan  come  out 
to  the  South  this  winter,  and  they  will  raise  one  hundred  thousand  dollan 
for  you.  New  Orleans  itself  will  be  pledged  for  it.  Desiring  no  further 
acquaintance  with  you,"  &c.  &c. ! 

It  was  in  the  same  year  (1885)  that  the  ministers  and  mes- 
sengers of  the  Goslein  Baptist  Association,  assembled  at  Free 
Union,  Virginia,  having  adopted  resolutions  aflSrming  the 
right  to  slave  property,  proceeded  to  denounce  the  abolition- 
ists as  incendiaries  and  assassins,  and  intimating  that  they 
dared  not  show  themselves  at  the  South. 

At  the  Anniversary  of  the  American  Colonization  Society 
at  "Washington  City  (so  late  as  1839),  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wisei 
M.  C,  of  Virginia,  a  slaveholder  and  duellist,  said : 

"  The  best  way  to  meet  abolitionists  was  with  Dupoht's  best  (t.  «. 
gunpowder)  and  with  cold  steel.*'  The  N.  Y,  Sun  reported  that,  after 
Mr.  W.  had  made  his  speech,  Rev.  Dr.  Gardner  Spring,  of  New  York 
City,  spoke  w^iTH  sympathy   of  the   sentiments  or  the   South,  am 

KVl.NCED  IN  THE  SPEECH  OK  Mr.  WlSE  !" 

We  can  bear  testimony  that  the  language  here  attributed  to 
Mr.  Wise  is  but  little  more  violent  or  reprehensible  than  was 
frequently  used  at  Colonization  meetings  that  were  attended 
by  Dr.  Spring  (one  of  them  in  his  own  "  session  room")  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  both  preceding  and  after  the  riots 
against  abolitionists,  in  1833  and  '34.  To  '*  silence"  and  to 
"put  down  the  incendiaries,"  were  expressions  very  frequently 
employed. 

The  reader  will  now  be  prepared  to  understand  the  records 
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th&t  follow,  and  appreciate  the  situation  of  the  friends  of 
liberty  at  that  period. 

Gov.  McDuffie,  of  South  Carolina,  ia  his  message  to  the 
Legislature,  in  Dec,  1835,  declared  slavery  to  be  "  the  corner- 
atone  of  our  republican  edifice."  The  laboring  population  of 
any  community,  "  bleached  or  unbleached,"  ho  pronounced 
to  be  a  "  dangerous  clement  in  the  body  politic."  He  pre- 
dicted that  the  body  of  the  laboring  people  of  the  North 
would  be  virtually  reduced  to  slavery  within  twenty-five 
years.*  Of  the  measures  of  abolitionists,  he  said:  "The  laws 
of  every  community  should  punish  this  species  of  interfer- 
ence with  death  without  benefit  of  clergy, "f  &c.  &c. 

In  pursuance  of  his  recommendation  (and,  as  if  desirous  of 
fulfilling  his  prophecy),  both  branches  of  the  Xjegislature  of 
tiiat  State  (Dec.  16)  adopted  the  following : 

"  Setolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  having  every  coufi- 
dence  in  the  justice  and  friendship  of  the  non-slave  holding  States,  announces 
kiT  confident  expeclation,  and  she  earncell;  requests,  that  the  GovemmeDt 
of  these  States  will  promptly  and  ef»'ectuallv  supprebb  all  those  associa- 
tion* wilbio  their  rsBpective  limits,  purporting  to  be  abolition  societisB," 
&c.,  Ue. 

December  19,  1835,  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Caro- 
lina adopted  the  following : 

"Resolved,  That  our  sister  States  are  respectfully  requested  to  enact 
PENAL  LAWS,  pn>hibiting  the  printing,  within  their  respective  Umlta,  <Ul 
such  pnblicationB  as  may  hare  a  tendency  \o  make  out  slaves  discontented." 

January  7,  1836,  the  Alabama  Legislature  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  Retailed,  That  we  call  upon  our  sister  States,  and  respectfully  request 
them  to  enact  such  PENAL  LAWS  as  will  finally  put  an  end  to  the  malig- 
nant  deeds  of  the  abolitionists." 

Gov.  Gayle,  of  Alabama,  had  previously  demanded  of  Gov. 
Marcy,  of  New  York,  that  R.  G.  Williams,  publishing  agent 


*  Tha  Fagilivf  Slave  luw  of  1S50  secnia  noli  calcuUtad  to  fnlfll  Iba  prediction  I 
t  Ths  render  will  noHoo  the  utrlkiug  coincidenca  belneen  this  ranjfniigo  of  Gov. 

MoDnBe  and  that  nf  tho  "^•'"''"■yuiui  7'hiolofieal  Stnta,"  v'a:  "justlf  lisbls  lo 

Uit  Uf  hsst  dril  pcndtiea  uid  eeelealistlcil  caosares." 
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of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Societj,  should  be  delivered 
up  to  be  tried  by  the  laws  of  Alabama,  (a  State  into  whidi 
he  had  never  set  his  foot,)  on  an  indictment  against  him  by 
the  Grand  Jury  of  Tuscaloosa  County,  Ala.,  for  publishing  in 
the  Emancipator,  at  New  York,  the  following  sentences : 

"  God  commands,  and  all  nature  cries  out,  that  man  should  not  be  held 
as  pniperty.  The  system  of  making  men  property  has  plung^  8,350,000 
of  our  fellow-countrymen  into  the  deepest  physical  and  moral  degradation, 
and  they  are  every  moment  sinking  deeper.*' 

In  making  this  demand,  Gov.  Gale  says : 

"  It  is  admitted  that  the  offender  was  not  in  this  State  when  his  crime 
was  committed,  and  that  he  has  not  fled  therefrom,  according  to  the  strict 
literal  import  of  that  term.'' 

Gov.  Marcy,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  declined  acceding  to 
the  demand.  But  it  was  expected  that  that  class  of  ofEenscB 
might  be  punished  under  laws  to  be  enacted  in  New  York. 

Feb.  16,  1836,  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia 
agreed  to  the  following: 

"  Rcsoh'cdf  That  the  non-slaveholding  States  of  the  Union  are  respect- 
fully but  earnestly/  requested  promptly  to  adopt  PENAL  ENACTMENTS, 
or  such  other  measures,  as  will  EFFECTUALLY  SUPPRESS  ALL 
associations  within  their  respective  limits  purporting  to  be,  or  having  the 
character  of  abolition  societies." 

llesolutions  adopted  '*  unanimously,"  about  the  same  time, 
by  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  included  the  following: 

"  Efsolredf  Tliat  it  is  deeply  incumbent  on  the  people  of  the  North  to 
CRUSH  the  traitorous  designs  of  the  abolitionists." 

Those  demands  were  officially  communicated  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  and  by  them  were  laid 
before  tlic  respective  Legislatures,  as  matters  deserving  grave 
consideration  and  decision.  It  is  not  known  to  the  writer 
that  in  doing  this,  a  single  northern  Governor  availed  himsell' 
of  the  o})portunity  to  express  an  opinion  adverse  to  these  de- 
mands, much  less  to  speak  of  them  in  terms  of  merited  indig- 
nation and  rebuke.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  record 
such  specimens  of  servility  and  treachery  as  the  following: 
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Edward  Everett,  (whig)  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  ia  hU 
message  commuQicatiog  the  southern  documents,  held  the 
following  language: 

"  Whatever  by  direct  and  Deceseary  operatimi  ia  calctilated  lo  excite  u 
inBurrecCiun  arnong-  the  sIsTea,  has  been  held,  by  highly  retpectable  lepU 
Buthoiity,  an  offanae  against  the  peace  of  this  Commonwealth,  which  may 
be  prosecuted  aa  a  HiaoiHiAHOft  at  common  law." 

"William  L.  Marcy,  (democratic)  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New- York,  in  bis  message  on  the  same  subject,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

'*  Without  the  power  to  pasb  such  laws  the  States  would  not  poasesa  all 
the  neceasiry  oieana  fot  preserving  their  external  lelationa  of  peace  among 
themaelTes." 

This  was  in  January,  1836.  In  the  Legislature  of  Bhode 
Island,  Feb.  2d,  Mr.  Hazard,  of  Newport,  Chairman  of  a  Com- 
mittee appointed  on  the  subject,  at  a  previous  session,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1835,*  reported  a  bill  in  conformity  with  the  southern 
demands. 

While  this  question  was  pending  in  the  legislatures  of  the 
northern  states,  the  influence  of  the  Federal  Executive  was 
brought  to  bear  on  the  side  of  the  Slave  Power,  and  against 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  occasion  for  exerting  this  in- 
fluence was  presented  by  the  excitement  growing  out  of  the 
transmission  of  anti-slavery  publications,  through  the  United 
States'  Mails.  Some  of  these  publications  were  gratuitously 
sent,  KOT  to  any  portion  of  the  colored  people,  either  the  free 
or  the  enslaved,  but  to  prominent  citizens,  statesmen,  clergy- 
men, merchants,  planters,  and  professional  gentlemen  at  the 
south,  whose  names  and  residences  were  known  at  the  north. 
There  could  be  no  reasonable  pretense  that  this  measnre  could 
excite  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves.  Gen.  Duff  Green,  Editor 
of  the  Washington  Telegraph,  one  of  the  most  violent  oppo- 


•  Thi»,  it  will  bo  noticed,  wu  obont  two  monlhi  prmoat  to  th«  eatliut  Klion  in 
til*  Legislatures  of  Ihc  Sovlhtrn  &1a1«s— »  Lbst,  in  realily,  tho  mcuure  o(  legiela- 
Uts  suppresiioii  was  firol  broaohcJ  in  t!ie  Leginlaturo  ot  n  yorlhtrn  t'lad!  Tlia 
fubject  WW  inlrodiicGil  into  the  LegiBlatum  of  Rbodo  Island  bv  Mr.  Hiuurd,  who 
»l  molntion.iof  a  public  mcoUng  in  Newport,  rcoommeo JiDg  the  meainn. 


our  own  people  a  morbid  sensibilit} 
that  abolitionists  can  accomplish  t 
to  this,  they  are  now  saturating  th< 
with  the  belief  that  slavery  is  a  sin 
The  riotous  outrage  upon  the  Post 
at  Charleston,  (S.  C.)  July  29,  1835, 
to.     From  an  editorial  of  the  Char 
that  "arrangements  had  previously 
office    in    the   city,  to  arrest  the  ci 
matter,  until  instructions   could  be 
office   Department   at  Washington." 
thought   "  it   might  have    been    b< 
awaited  the  application  for   instruc 
to  extremities."    In   reply  to  this 
Postmaster  General,  Amos   Kendall. 

''I  am  satisfied  that  the  Postmaster  Gei 
exclude  newspapers  from  the  mail,  nor  to  pro 
on  account  of  their  character  or  tendency,  n 
not  prepared  to  direct  you  to  forward  or  del 
speak/'  **  By  no  act  or  direction  of  mine, 
induced  to  aid,  knowinglVf  in  giving  circulatio 
directly  or  indirectly.  We  owe  an  obligation 
to  the  communities  in  which  we  live,  and  if  tl 
stroy  the  latter,  it  is  patriotism  to  disrogar 
views,  I  cannot  sanction,  and  will  not  conder 
Your  justification  must  ho  lookrcl  fur  In  fl»n  /»i». 
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Society,  "  vdunlarili/  to  desist  from  attemptiog  to  send  their 
publications  iato  the  southern  states,  by  public  mails."  Tho 
propositiou  was  decHucd.  In  answer  to  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Qouverueur  to  the  Postmaster  Qeneral,  Mr.  Kendall  wrote 
an  elaborate  reply,  Aug.  22,  in  which  be  said : 

**  I  am  detemd  froDi  giTiag  tn  ordei  to  exclude  the  whole  wrin  of  tboli* 
lion  publications  from  the  SoutlierD  nails  only  by  a  want  cf  legal  power, 
ud  if  I  were  situated  m  jou  are,  I  would  do  as  jon  hare  done." 

President  Jackson  introduced  the  subject  into  his  asnoal 
message,  Dec.,  1835,  accusing  abolitionists  of  "unconstitu- 
tional and  wicked  attempts,"  and  recommending  as  follows: 
"  I  would  tberefare  call  the  apeeial  attention  of  CoDgreaa  to  the  subject, 
and  TeapeclTuU]'  suggest  the  propriety  of  passing  such  a  law  ■■  will  pro- 
hibit, ander  aereie  penalties,  the  circulation,  in  the  Southern  States,  throng^i 
the  mail,  of  incendiary  publications,  iDleuded  to  instigate  the  slares  to  insur- 
teetion." 

The  winter  of  1835-6  was  a  dark  day  for  the  prospects  of 
northern  freedom.  Except  by  the  intended  victims  of  this 
proscription,  few,  feeble,  and  hated  as  they  were,  no  voice  of 
remonstrance  was  uttered,  no  symptoms  of  alarm  were  ex- 
hibited. The  adoption  of  the  measures  proposed  to  Congress 
and  to  the  Legislatures  of  Massachusetts,  New- York,  Bhode 
Island,  and  other  free  states,  waa  anticipated,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  majority  of  intelligent  citizens  expected  no 
other  result  Abo1itionist3  redoubled  their  efforts,  knowing 
that  all  was  at  stake. 

A  searching  Review  of  hts  Message,  in  the  form  of  a  solemn 
protest,  was  addressed  to  President  Jackson,  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  at  New 
Tork.  In  the  bold  and  digniSed  language  of  conscious  inno- 
cence, they  denied  the  charges  be  had  brought  against  them, 
of  insurrectionary  designs.  They  invited  investigation  by  a 
Committee  of  Congress,  and  offered  to  submit  to  their  inapec- 
tipn  all  their  publications,  all  their  correspondence,  and  all 
their  accounts,  and  promising  to  attest  them,  and  to  answer 
every  question  under  oath.  No  notice  was  ever  taken  by  the 
President  of  this  Protest,  but  it  must  have  had  its  effect  Hi» 
<   S7 
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charges  were  never  repeated  by  President  Jackson,  or  hy  a 
of  his  successors. 

An  Anti-Slavery  Convention  at  Providence  (R.  I.)  for 
forming  a  Rhode  Island  State  Anti-Slavery  Society,  Keb.  2, 
1830,  had  been  invited  by  a  call  of  respectable  citizens  in  a 
parts  of  the  State.  It  was  numerously  attended,  well  ssg 
tained,  and  did  much  to  revive  the  spirit  of  Roger  William 
in  that  part  of  New  England, 

A  joint  Committee  of  both  Houses  of  tbe  Legislature  < 
Massachusetts,  Senator  Lunt,  Chairman,  was  appointed  to  o 
aider  and  report,  upon  the.  southern  demands.  Abolitionis 
requested  the  customary  privilege  of  n  hearing  before  this 
Committee,  but  no  notice,  for  a  long  time,  was  taken  of  iha 
request.  It  was  believed  that  no  hearing  would  be  given. 
The  Anti-Slavery  Committee  at  Boston,  were  at  length  unex- 
pectedly notified  that  an  audience  would  be  given  them,  the 
very  ni'xt  day,  March  4th,  1S36.  They  hastily  rallied,  selected 
their  advoeatcp,  and  prepared  for  their  defense.  The  inter- 
view was  held  in  the  Representatives'  Ilall,  neither  of  the 
houses  being  in  session,  but  most  of  the  members  of  bi>th 
houses,  and  many  jjroiniiicnt  citizens  being  present.  After 
remarks  by  Rov.  Samuel  .T.  ^f^iy,  and  Kllis  Gray  Loring,  Esq., 
they  were  followed  by  Prof.'  Charles  Follen,  who,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  alluded  to  the  recent  oulrngcs  against 
abolitionists,  observing  ihnt  any  legislative  cnaetriicnts  or 
consurc-i  against  the  already  ] ier.-;ocutcd  party,  would  tend  to 
encourage  their  assailants,  and  increase  llicir  persecutions. 
Taking  offense  at  this  remark,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Lunt, 
silenced  Prof.  Follen,  .and  abruptly  terminated  tJic  interview; 
whereupon  the  abolitionists  took  prompt  measures  for  issu- 
ing liieir  suppressed  defense  in  a  iiamphlet  form,  which,  com- 
pri.'ing  above  40  pages,  was  jirepared  for  the  ]iress  in  the  two 
following  days.  A  Boston  Kditor,  Benjamin  !•'.  Ilallet,  Esq.. 
gave  some  aceount  of  the  proceedings,  and  said  the  abolition- 
ists were  entitled  to  a  fnir  hearing.  Tlic  I.egisliUiirc  directed 
their  Committee  to  allow  a  eomplotion  of  the  defense,  which 
was   aeeordingly  notified  for   Monday,  P.  M.,  the  8th  inst. 
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The  ndjiicent  country  was  by  this  time  roused,  and  the  fadl 
of  the  Representatives  was  crowded.  Prof.  FoUen  concluded 
his  speech,  and  was  followed  by  Samuel  E.  Sewall,  Esq., 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  and  William  Goodell,  the  latter  of 
whom,  instead  of  making  any  farther  defense  of  abolition- 
ists, or  proving  that  their  publications  were  not  insurrection- 
ary, proceeded  to  charge  upon  the  southera  states  who  had 
made  these  demands,  a  conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of  the 
free  North,  This  opened  an  entire  new  field.  Great  uneasi- 
oess  was  manifested  by  the  Committee,  but  the  speaker, 
though  repeatedly  interrupted  by  the  Chairman,  succeeded  in 
quoting  the  language  of  Gov,  McDufhe's  message,  and  in  cha- 
racterizing the  southern  documents,  to  which  he  pointed,  lying 
on  the  table  of  the  Committee  before  him,  as  being  fetters  for 
northern  freemen.  He  had  commenced  making  the  inquiry — 
"Mr.  Chairman!  Are  yon  prepared  to  attempt  putting  them 
on?" — but  the  sentence  was  only  about  half  finished,  when 
the  stentorian  voice  of  the  Chairman  interrupted  him  -.— "  Sit 
doion,8ir/" — He  sat  down.  The  Legislative  Committee  pre- 
sently began  to  move  from  their  seats,  but  the  audience  sat 
petrified  with  suppressed  feeling.  The  late  Dr.  William  E. 
Channing  was  seated  among  the  abolitionists,  though  not  in 
form  nor  in  sentiment  fully  identified  with  them.  On  such  an 
occasion  he  could  not  be  absent,  and  his  presence  was  felt. 
His  countenance  seemed  to  express  what  words  could  not 
have  uttered;  more  eloquent  in  silence  than  even /le  could 
have  been  in  speech.  The  Ijcgislative  Committee  themselves 
lingered,  as  in  vague  expectation.  Tlien  rose  a  respectable 
merchant  of  Boston,  Mr,  Bond,  unaccustomed,  as  he  said,  to 
public  speaking,  and  begged  the  Committee  to  wait  a  few 
minutes.  It  was  growing  darlc,  and  the  hall  unlighted,  bat 
they  sat  down.  Mr.  Bond  briefly  reminded  them  that  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  the  press  could  never  be  surrendered 
by  the  sons  of  the  pilgrims.  He  was  followed  by  another 
▼olunteer,  a  Dr.  Bradley,  from  old  Plymouth  rock.  The 
Committee  then  rose  again,  and,  with  the  audience,  slowly 
and  quietly  retired.    A  low  murmur  of  voices,  though  loo 
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low  to  be  distinctly  articulate,  was  beard  tbrongb  the  dim 
ball  of  the  People's  Bepresentatives,  bat  tbe  very  tones  of 
wbicb,  like  tbe  distant  roar  of  tbe  sea,  told  of  power.  The 
printed  plea  of  the  abolitionists  was,  tbree  days  aflerwardsi 
on  tbe  desk  of  eacb  member  of  tbe  Legislature,  in  tbe  bands 
of  tbe  Governor,  and  in  process  of  circulation  tbrougb  the 
Commonwealtb.  Mr.  Lunt  and  bis  Committee  delayed  their 
Report,  till  near  tbe  close  of  tbe  session,  several  weeks  afte^ 
wards.  It  was  a  stale  repetition  of  trite  declamation  on  tbe 
subject,  but  recommending  no  distinct  action  by  tbe  legisla- 
ture. What  disposition  was  made  of  it  we  do  not  remember, 
and  tbe  political  prospects  of  Mr.  Senator  Lunt  shared  its 
oblivion. 

''  As  goes  Massachusetts,  so  goes  New  England.^  The  bill 
of  Mr.  Hazard,  in  tbe  Legislature  of  Bbode*  Island,  was  de- 
feated by  the  energy  and  spirit  of  two  members  from  Provi- 
dence, George  Curtiss  and  Thomas  W.  Dorr. 

By  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New- York,  a  Report  was 
adopted  in  May,  1836,  responding  to  tbe  sentiments  of  Gov. 
Marcy's  Message,  and  pledging  the  faith  of  the  State  to  enact 
such  laws  whenever  they  shall  be  requisite.  This  Report  ap- 
pears to  have  been  sent  to  the  Governors  of  tbe  Southern 
States,  but  never  appeared  in  the  organ  of  the  New- York 
State  Administration,  (the  Albany  Argus)  in  which  the  acts 
of  the  State  Government  arc  "  by  authority"  published.  Tbe 
citizens  of  the  State  of  New- York,  in  general,  (including  abo- 
litionists who  were  watching  for  the  document)  were  unap- 
prized  of  its  contents  until  they  saw  it  quoted,  the  winter 
following,  in  the  message  of  the  acting  Governor  of  Virginia. 
There  were  indications,  in  the  year  1837,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  that  the  project  of  legislative  suppression  was  not  re- 
linquished. 

The  proposition  of  President  Jackson  to  Congress,  for  an 
act  prohibiting,  under  severe  penalties,  the  circulation  of  in- 
surrectionary publications  through  the  mails,  was  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee,  of  which  John  C.  Calhoun  was  Chairman, 
by  whom  a  Report  was  submitted,  Feb.  4th,  1836,  of  a  very 
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reiDftrkablech&racter.  It  conclusiTelj  proved  and  maintained 
that  the  measure  recommended  by  the  President  would  be  s 
violation  of  the  Constitution  and  an  infringement  of  the  liber- 
ties secured  under  it.  It  would,  moreover,  be  unsafe  for  tike 
interests  of  eiaverj. 

"  Nothing  ia  more  clear,"  aaya  the  Report,  "  than  that  the  admiaaioo  of 
the  right  to  Congrea*  to  detenniae  what  paper*  are  iacendiarjr,  and,  ««  Mieh, 
to  piohibit  their  circalalion  through  the  mail,  necesasiilj  iafolTsa  the  Masf 
lo  deteTmiciB  what  are  rot  iaeendiiTy,  and  inroRca  their  circulation.'* .  .  . 
"  If  Coagreia  coajr  this  year  decide  what  incendiary  publicatioDS  tn,  thej 
toaj,  next  year,  decide  what  they  are  mot,  and  thus  laden  their  maila  with 
real  (hough  coTert  aholitioniBm."  ..."  It  belongs  to  the  btatib,  and  not  to 
CaDgresi,  to  determine  what  is  or  is  not  calculated  to  distuil)  their  security. " 

The  Beport,  therefore,  proceeded  to  maintain  that  when 
the  several  stales  had  determined,  severally,  what  publications 
were  incendiary,  the  Federal  Government  and  all  the  o&er 
States,  were  bound  to  conform  to  those  determinations,  and 
set  accordingly.  Congress  must  enact  a  law  prohibiting  the 
transmission  of  su<Ji  publications  through  the  mails,  and  every 
other  State  in  the  Union  is  bound  to  pass  laws  in  concurrence, 
that  is,  prohibiting  publication  and  discussion !  Thus  Con- 
gress and  all  the  States  were  to  be  controlled  by  the  legislar 
lion  of  owe  State  1  And  powers  unsafe  to  be  conferred  by  the 
people  upon  their  Bepresentatives  in  Congress,  (as  the  Report 
had  shown)  were  nevertheless  to  be  exercised  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  a  single  slave  State,  over  the  whole  country!  The 
Beport  was  accompanied  by  a  Bill  in  accordance  with  its  re- 
commendations.    It  contained  the  following: 

"  Be  it  enacted,  dec,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  deputy  poat- 
master,  in  any  Stale,  Territory,  or  District,  of  the  United  Statca,  know- 
ingly, 10  deliver  to  any  person  whatsoever,  any  pamphlet,  newspaper,  hand- 
bill, cr  other  printed  paper  or  pictorial  representation,  touching  the  subject 
of  slavery,  where,  hy  the  laws  of  the  said  Slate,  Territory,  or  District, 
their  circulation  is  prohibited,  and  any  deputy  pottmatler  who  Bhall  ba 
guilty  thereof,  shall  be  forthwith  removed  from  office." 

On  the  question  of  a  third  reading  in  the  Senate,  the  votes 
were  eighteen  to  eighteen.     The  Vice  President,  Mr.  Van 
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Buren,  came  forward  and  voted  for  the  reading.    It  was  how^ 
ever  defeated  on  the  final  vote. 

The  project  of  restrictive  legislation  over  the  mails,  wm 
abandoned.  Not  only  so :  the  credit  of  the  Postoffice  Do* 
partment  was  found  to  have  received  such  a  shock  by  the 
disorders  that  had  given  rise  to  these  projects,  that,  instead 
of  an  act  requirivg  such  a  discrimination  as  the  President  had 
recommended,  the  nation  was  astonished  with  an  enactment^ 
approved  by  the  Presidential  signature,  (after  having  been 
passed  without  debate)  pruhibiti7}g  such  a  discrimination  under 
severe  and  degrading  penalties.  The  right  of  abolitionists 
to  the  use  of  the  United  States'  mails  was  thus  established! 
And  before  the  close  of  the  same  session,  Mr.  Calhoun  con- 
ceded, in  the  Senate,  that  the  purposes  and  operations  of  the 
abolitionists  were  only  moral  and  suasive,  and  not  violent  and 
insurrectionary. 

ASSAULTS  ON  THE   RIGHT  OF  PETITION. 

Since  neither  riots  nor  legislation  were  likely  to  crush  the 
abolitionists,  the  next  expedient  was  to  break  down  the  right 
of  petition,  and  to  stifle  the  discussion  in  Congress.  Abo- 
litionists had  deluged  the  Senate  and  Ilouse  of  Representa- 
tives with  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Federal 
District  and  Territories,  and  for  the  prohibition  of  the  inter- 
state slave  trade.     Now  came  the  era  of  the  ^^gags.^^ 

We  give  a  list  of  them  with  the  names  of  the  movers,  the 
dates,  and  the  votes  in  the  Ilouse,  by  which  they  were  carried. 

1.  Pinckney's,  May  26th,  1836.— Yeas  117— Nays  68. 

2.  Hawcs',         Jan.  18th,  1837.— Yeas  115— Nays  47. 

3.  Patton's,        Dec.  21st,  1837.— Yeas  122— Nays  74. 

4.  Atherton's,   Jan.  12th,  1838.— Yeas  126— Nays  78. 

5.  Johnson's,  incorporated  into  the  standing  rules  of  the 
House,  and  thenceforward  known  as  the  21st  rule.  Jan.  28, 
1840.— Yeas  114— Nays  103. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1841,  during  an  extra  session,  the  vote 
by  which  this  rule  was  "discarded"  was — Yeas  112 — Nays 
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101.  Tbia  vos  done  bj  a  vota  adopting  all  the  standing  mlea, 
txeqpling  the  21sf,  but  a  epecial  rule  vas  immediately  afterwards 
adopted,  applicable  only  to  the  extra  seasioa,  by  wbioh  it  wu 
established  that  on  the  presentation  of  petitions  on  Bubjects 
not  included  ia  the  President's  Message,  (except  a  bankrupt 
law)  "  objection  to  the  reception  shall  be  cooadered  as  made, 
and  the  question  of  reception  shall  be  laid  on  the  table."  This 
was,  in  effect,  a  new  gag  of  a  general  character,  operating  upon 
anti-slavery  petitions,  but  not  confined  to  tbem.  AU  petitions 
as  veil  as  abolition  petitions,  were  excluded,  and  people  began 
to  open  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  entire  nation,  as  well  as 
the  troublesome  agitators,  were  gagged  ! 

The  original  gag  of  Mr.  Pinckney  was  as  follows: 

"  Reichei,  That  all  petitions,  memorials,  teBolntioiu,  and  propoaitioDB, 
lelating,  in  amv  wat,  ot  to  anf  ixtent,  wHATirtR,  to  tho  sabjeet  of 
■laTery,  ahall,  without  being  either  printed  or  rererred,  be  laid  on  the  UiHt, 
and  no  further  action  whaterer  ehall  be  had  thereon." 

The  succeeding  ones  were  substantially  the  same. 

In  the  session  of  1841-2,  a  Report  was  prepared  re-enacting 
the  gag ;  but  fearing  to  trust  a  vote  upon  it  in  the  House,  its 
authors  adroitly  laid  it  on  the  table,  under  the  previous  ques- 
tion, where  it  could  not  be  taken  up  without  a  two-thirds  vote. 
The  effect  of  this  (the  extra  session  having  passed)  was  to  re- 
store the  21st  Rule.  This  was  continued  until  December, 
1845,  when  it  was  finally  rescinded. 

JOHN  QOINCY  ADAU3. 

The  long  protracted  efforts  of  John  Quinoy  Adams,  who 
was  not  an  immediate  abolitionist,  to  restore  the  right  of  peti- 
tion, are  too  well  understood  to  require  a  minute  record  in 
this  place.  They  constituted  the  crowning  act  of  his  laborious 
public  bfe,  and  rendered  him  the  benefactor  of  his  country. 
Mr.  Adams  also  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the 
Mexican  war.  He  declared  that  the  General  Government,  in 
time  of  war,  had  a  discretionary  power  to  emancipate  the 
Blavea.     He  proposed  in  Congress  a  plan  for  the  prospective 
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effort  was  made  to  pass  a  censure 
succeed. 
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CHAPTER  SXXV. 

OPFOSmOtf  FBOH  LEADING  CLEKOT  Am)  ECCLESIASTICAti 
BODIES. 

B«>lpi[aI*t'H>D  of  Prooeding  Statements — Theological  SeminnrieR — EccloUitleil 
Bodi«a— Law  of  Laoe  Seiniaarj  Bguast  discaieion  (1BU>— Coorenuice  of  Mettu 
EpEs.  Ch.,  Cincinnati  (ISiSS) — Ohio  Annnal  Contiiieacii  (prav ions)— New  York  An- 
onit  Conrerence,  (Jnne,  1830, 18S8>— Sentiments  of  Uethodiat  Uiai*ten<— OSdil 
eoone  of  Prciiiling  Eldcra  and  Kebops — PreabTteriui  Sfnod  or  Pbilodelphui — 
AoMwiallona  of  Congregallonnl  Minialani  in  CanneoUcnt  and  Maniuiclinfetts  in 
18BS— "  Pastoral  Letters"  of  18SB,  and  1B37— Extroordi  oar j  claims  ofConfrcgottonal 
Paatora— Origin  of  diiaffeotion  towaidfl  the  Cloigy  on  tho  part  of  a  olasa  of  Abo- 
litioniali. 

While  these  efforts  were  making  to  put  down  abolitiooista 
by  mob  violence,  by  State  legislation,  by  denanciationa  from 
the  Federal  Executive,  by  violations  of  the  U.  S.  Mails,  by 
closing  the  Poat-of&ces  against  their  publications,  by  gagging 
discussion  in  Congress,  and  overthrowing  the  people's  right 
of  petition,  there  was  still  another  power,  more  potent  than  all 
the  others,  standing  behind  and  sustaining  them  all,  with  which 
abolitionists  were  called  to  contend.  We  mean  the  prevailing 
and  predominant  religions  influences  of  ths  country,  repre- 
sented by  and  controlling  theological  semiaariea,  religious 
associations,  churches,  and  ecdesiaslical  bodies.  It  is  the  reli- 
^OQ  of  a  country  that  shapes  its  political  and  social  manifest- 
ations, under  all  forms  of  government,  more  especially  under 
those  of  a  popular  character. 

The  position  of  the  principal  religioiu  sects,  respecting 
fllavery,  was  exhibited  in  former  chapters.*  It  appeared  also 
in  their  support  of  the  Colonizatioa  Society.f  The  opposition 

•Ch«p.ZU.toZVm.  i  Chap.  XXIX, 
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of  Theological  Reviews,  of  religious  journals,  and  of  j. 
nent  clergymen,  has  been  adverted  to  in  the  present  co. 
tion.*    It  was  to  be  expected  that  corresponding  manife^  ^ 
tions  should  be  witnessed  in  Theological  Seminaries  and  th. 
action  of  ecclesiastical  bodies.    A  few  specimens  must  suQi<j^ 
in  this  record. 

Among  the  earliest  and  boldest  attempts  to  suppresrdie 
discussion  of  the  slave  question  in  America,  we  have  to  %00Td 
the  gag  law  of  Lane  Seminary,  Ohio,  October  6,  ISW,  by 
which  the  students  were  ordered  to  disband  both  their  Anti- 
Slavery  and  Colonization  Societies,  (for  it  was  important  to 
appear  impartial,)  and,  in  a  standing  rule,  forbidden  to  lecture, 
deliver  addresses,  or  hold  meetings  among  themselves,  except 
of  a  devotional  character.  This  was  during  the  reign  of  mob 
violence  against  abolitionists,  and  more  than  a  year  before 
the  demands  of  Gov.  McDuffie  and  his  Southern  associates 
upon  the  free  States  of  the  North.  The  well  known  occasion 
was  the  formation  of  a  flourishing  Anti-Slavery  Society. 
Though  most  of  the  students  left  the  Seminary  in  consequence, 
and  the  laws  were  soon  after  repealed,  yet  the  same  spirit  per- 
vaded theological  and  literary  institutions  in  general,  and  in- 
fluences were  generally  exerted  in  them  which  prevented  free 
discussion  and  inquiry. 

In  showing  the  position  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
on  the  slave  question,  we  have  already  noticed  the  declaration 
of  its  General  Conference  at  Cincinnati,  in  1836,  in  which 
they  "disclaim  any  right,  wish,  or  intention,  to  interfere  in  the 
civil  and  political  relation  between  master  and  slave,  as  it  ex* 
ists  in  the  slaveholding  States  of  this  Union."  At  this  same 
Conference  a  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted  depre- 
cating **  the  great  excitement  on  the  subject  of  modern  aboli- 
tionism," and  the  course  of  some  of  its  members,  as  **  calculated 
to  bring  upon  this  body  the  suspicion  and  distrust  of  the  com- 
munity." They  declared  themselves  "  decidedly  opposed  to 
modern  abolitionism."    It  was  also 


*  See  Iflut  two  chapten. 
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-  "  £*Mltwtf,  bjihe  Delegateaof  tha  Anoutl  CoorerencM,  in  General  Con- 
ibfWioe  MMmbled,  that  Ihe;  diMpprote,  in  tbe  oiost  unqualified  sease,  Iho 
conduct  of  the  two  membeis  of  the  General  CoofeTenee,  who  are  reported 
to  bare  lectured  in  thia  city  recently,  upon,  and  in  faToi  of,  modern  aboli- 

ThU  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  122  to  11,  The 
mover,  Rev.  S.  G-.  Boszell,  was  reported  to  have  said,  in  the 
debate,  that  he  wished  the  Rev.  Orange  Scott  (one  of  the  cen- 
sured members)  was  in  heaven— (ihat  is,  he  wished  ho  was 
dead:) — in  perfect  keeping  with  the  murderous  sentiments  so 
fireely  expressed  by  pro-slavery  clergymen  at  that  period, 
some  specimens  of  which  the  reader  has  already  seen. 

This  same  Conference  received  a  friendly  address  from  tha 
Methodist  Wealeyan  Conference  in  England,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  but  refused  to  publish  it.  They  adopted,  moreover, 
a  pastoral  address  to  the  communicants  of  the  M,  E.  Church, 
in  which,  after  stating  that  the  "  Constitutional  Compact"  be- 
tween the  Slala  precluded  Church  action  against  slavery,  they 
added, 

"  TheM  fact*,  which  are  only  mentioned  hero  aa  a  reason  for  the  friendly 
admoniiiim  which  we  wi»h  to  give  you,  conatriin  ua,  !ia  your  pnstors,  who 
ve  called  to  watch  over  y<iur  aoule,  as  they  must  give  an  account,  to  ex- 
hort you  to  nbatain  from  all  abolition  movements  and  aasociiLlions,  and  to 
TCfrain  from  patronizing  any  of  their  publicnlions,"  &c.  &c.        *        •       • 

"  From  every  view  of  the  subject  which  we  have  been  ablo  to  take,  and 
from  the  moat  calm  ami  dispassionate  survey  of  the  whole  ground,  we  ha*e 
come  to  the  concluaion  that  the  only  safe,  scriptural,  and  prudent  way  for 
us,  both  as  ministers  and  people,  to  take,  is,  whollt  to  rifrjiih  prom 
vaiB  ^OITATINO  SUBJECT,"  &c. — Signed  by  order  and  in  bthalf  of  thi 
Central  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  by  the  Buhopi. 

The  General  Conference  represented  both  the  northern  and 
the  southern  portions  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  acting  together. 
But  northern  Annual  Conferences  took  the  same  ground. 

The  Ohio  Annual  Conference  had,  a  short  time  be/ore, 
Resolved, 

'  1.  "  That  we  deeply  regret  the  proceedings  of  the  abditionista  and  anti- 
■Uvery  Mciettea  in  the  free  States,  and  the  consequent  excitement  prodaced 
tberebj  in  the  slave  States,  that  we,  as  a  Conference,  disclaim  all  connection 
u^  eo-^eration  with,  or  belief  in  the  tame,  and  that  we  hereby  recoounead 
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to  onr  janior  preachers,  local  brethren,  and  priTata  nwmlien  vilfani  mt 
bounds,  to  abstain  from  any  connection  with  them,  or  participalioB  of  tkeir 
acts,  in  the  premises,  whateyer. 

2.  **  That  those  brethren  and  citizens  of  the  North  who  mnnr  trb  a*o* 
UTioN  AioYEMENTs  with  finuness  and  moderation,  are  the  true  friends  to  (ht 
Church,  to  the  slaves  of  the  South,  and  to  the  Constitution  of  our  comouNi 
country,"  &c. 

The  New- York  Annual  Conference,  in  Jane,  1836,  ap- 
proved the  doings  of  the  General  Conference,  and  disapproved 
the  patronizing  of  Zion*s  Watchman,  an  anti-slavery  Meth- 
odist paper,  edited  by  Bev.  La  Boy  Sunderland.  It  also  Be* 
solved  that — 

•  •  •  <»  We  f^jQ  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  none  ought  to  be  eleeted 
to  the  office  of  a  deacon  or  elder  in  our  church,  unless  be  gitb  a  pledos 
TO  THE  Conference  that  he  will  refrain  from  agitating  the  chveob 

ON  THIS  SUBJECT,*'  &C.  &C. 

In  1838,  the  same  Conference  resolved  that  any  of  its  mem- 
bers or  probationers  who  should  patronize  Zion's  Watchman, 
recommend  it,  circulate  it,  obtain  subscribers,  or  collect  op 
remit  moneys  for  it,  "shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  indiscretion, 
and  dealt  with  accordingly." 

"  The  Rev.  George  W.  Langhorne,  of  North  Carolina,  in  writing  to  the 
editor  of  ZiorCs  Watchman^  June  :25,  1836,  said  : 

"  If  you  have  not  yet  resigned  your  credentials  as  a  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  I  really  think  that,  as  an  honest  man,  you  should 
now  do  it."  **You  are  bound  to  submit  to  their  authority  [the  General 
Conference],  or  leave  the  church." 

This  sentiment,  that  abolitionists  ought  to  quit  the  churches 
or  cease  disturbing  their  peace  by  anti-slavery  agitation,  was 
very  current  in  the  churches  of  most  sects,  even  at  the  North, 
at  this  period,  though  much  has  been  since  said  against  the 
sin  of  schism,  when  abolitionists  secede. 

Presiding  Elders  refused  to  put  anti-slavery  resolutions  in  Quarterly 
Conferences,  but  readily  put  pro-slavery  ones. 

Bishops  Hedding  and  Emory  addressed  a  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  New 
England  and  New  Hampshire  Conferences,  in  which  the  anti-slavery  excite* 
ment  in  that  part  of  the  country  was  discountenanced.  They  **  advised 
the  preachers,  the  trustees,  and  official  and  other  members,  to  manifest  their 
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^Mtpfotlbt&m,  an)  to  tefuM  tiie  nae  of  their  pulpits  tuid  honse*  foi  waeb 


"  Biahop  Wangh  refused  to  put  a  notion  to  raise  a  committee  on  slaverf 
•t  IIm  N.  E.  Conferance  of  1837,  and  declared  '  that  there  should  be  no 
qtpeal  from  his  decision  to  the  Conference.  Bishop  Hedding,  at  the  N.  E. 
Conference,  in  1637,  refused  a  motion  (o  raise  a  conunittee  on  slaTeiy,  only 
on  certain  ciinditions.' " 

"  Bishop  Soule,  presiding  at  the  New  Kngland  Conference  of  the  M.  E. 
Chsrohia  1840,  refused  permission  asked  bj  Re<r.  0.  Scott  to  read  a  memo- 
rial from  prirate  members  of  the  church,  lequesUng  the  Annual  Confereoee 
to  express  an  opinion  against  the  '  Colored  testimony  Resolution'  of  the 
General  Conference." — True  We*leyan,  Dee.  S7,  1851. 

The  PresbyteriaD  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  about  the  same 
time,  re-echoed  the  stale  and  truthless  slanders  of  the  sewspa- 
pers  against  the  abolitioDista. 

It  is  to  be  borne  ia  mind  that  these  ecclesiastical  efforts  to 
■oppress  the  discussion  of  the  slave  question,  in  May  and 
June,  18B6,  came  as  closely  as  possible  on  the  heel  of  the  leg- 
islative attempts  to  the  same  effect,  in  the  national  and  state 
legislatures,  the  previous  winter,  being  the  first  opportunity 
that  had  presented  itself  bj  the  accustomed  annual  meetings 
of  these  bodies,  since  the  famous  demands  of  the  Governors 
and  Legislatures  of  the  Slave  States.  They  arc  to  be  inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  the  silence  and  apparent  acquie-sccnce 
of  the  leading  clergy  and  religious  journalists,  during  that 
dark  period,  except  when,  as  already  stated,  their  influence 
iras  on  the  side  of  "  the  highest  civil  penalties  and  ecclesiastical 
censures."  The  former  had  been  attempted,  and  (though,  in 
some  states,  they  were  still  pending,)  there  was  a  prospect  of 
their  failure.  Now  came  the  time  to  try  the  power  of  the 
latter.  The  authorities  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
were  speaking.  It  would  not  do  for  the  guardians  of  New 
England  Congregationalism  to  be  behind  them. 

The  Associations  of  Congregational  Mjnisters,  first  of  Coq- 
Decticut,  and,  immediately  afterwards,  of  Massachusetts,  mov- 
ing evidently  in  concert,  and  with  the  aid  of  prominent  Pret' 
i^fertan  clergymen  from  New- York  and  Ohio,  in  atteadance 
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for  that  object,  united  in  adopting  a  series  of  Besoludoni^ 
among  wliich  waa  the  foUowing : 


"  Rrsolfcd,  That  tlie  operations  of  itinerant  agents  and  lecturen  B(teni| 
ing  lo  cnliglilen  the  churches  in  respect  to  particular  points  of  ChrisI 
doL'trine  and  of  Christiair  morals,  and  to  control  the  religious  sentiment  of 
the  community  on  topics  which  fall  most  appropriately  ivilhin  the  sphere  o( 
paslnrd  inBlnictlon,  and  pastoral  discretion,  as  tn  time  and  minnor,  (riiAuut 
Iht  adcict  and  consent  of  the  pastobs  and  REncLin  ECCLKSi*sTiCjtL  nomc*, 
arc  an  unaulhorized  interference  willi  the  RICHTS,  duties,  and  disoreliaft. 
of  tliF  STATED  uisisTRv,  dsngcmus  to  the  infiuence  of  the  pastoral  omo^, 
and  fatal  lo  llie  peace  and  good  order  of  the  churches."  * ' 

The  evident  design  of  this  was  to  close  the  Congregatioual 
raeciing-houscs  and  pulpits  against  anti-slavery  lecturers  and 
anti-slavery  meetings,  which  were  at  that  time  begiDaing  ta 
be  greatly  multiplied,  and  which  were  exerting  a  powerfoLj 
inflaunce.  It  became  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  consistencjti 
and  also  to  maintain  the  high  powers  thus  claimed  for  Con- 
grcgiitiorial  pitalors,  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  "itinerating 
emii'jch'r'fs"  which  was  accordingly  done  in  another  Resolution. 
The  series  was  closed  by  a  i>kHlgc  of  the  clergy,  "that  we 
consider  t.nirsi:\vQS ho'iiid lo .fi'sl-ini  eiic/i  o!/ier^  and  the  churches, 
in  sianding  against  all  these  invasions  of  our  ecclesiastical 
order." 

Under  this  pledge,  even  abolitionists  belonging  to  the 
pastcnil  I'ody,  f.'jt  themselves  bound  lo  exeliido  anti-slavery 
lecturers  :iMc)  preachers  from  their  pulpits,  in  deference  to 
the  v.islie^  c.f  ihij  clerical  body  lo  whieli  they  belonged.  This 
a.>.>;,r,f,..t;..,m/  ]>recedent  was  followeii,  (as  designed  by  the 
mnwTs.l  ill  Presbyleries  and  Synods  of  the  Presh'jiman 
chiiri-li,  all  over  ihe  free  states.  It  was  a  flagmnt  violation 
of  til  ■  "ecflrsiaslical  nrder''  of  Congregationalism,  sustained 
only  bv  ilir  had  usages  under  the  old  "ti:ivbrO()k  Platform," 
by  which  Wliiielichi,  Temiant,  and  Fiidcy  \vA  been  shut 
out  of  the  pulpits,  and  even  made  liable  to  imprisonment 
and  b:ii:i.-^hmeiit,  through  joint  ecclesiastical  and  legislative 
aeiinn,  a  eeitlnry   previous. 

It  w;i3  objected  to  these  Resolutions,  while  under  disci':§- 
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won  in  the  Connecticut  General  Association,  that  they  would 
tend  to  encourage  the  mobs  against  anti-Elavery  lecturers, 
which  were  then  rife  in  that  region.  The  taunting  retort 
was,  that  abolitionists,  according  to  their  own  motto,  ought 
not  to  shrink  from  the  consequences  1  Among  the  abolition 
lecturers  then  at  work  in  Connecticut,  was  a  Congregational 
minister  of  that  stale.  He  persevered  in  the  work,  till,  find- 
ing his  way  hedged  up  by  bis  clerical  brethren,  he  retired 
from  the  field ; — not  because  a  portion  of  the  people  in  the 
parbhes  were  not  desirous  to  hear  him,  but  because  the  jxu- 
tors  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  heard! 

A  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  churches  accompanied  the  Reso- 
lutions of  1836,  and  breathing  the  same  spirit.  A  still  more 
famous  Pastoral  Letter  was  sent  forth  by  the  General  Associa- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  a  year  afterwards,  June,  1837.  ITie 
evils  of  anti-slavery  agitation  had  not  ceased.  A  new  claaa 
of  anti-slavery  lecturers  had  appeared,  creating  still  greater 
alarm.  Two  talented  Quaker  ladies,  the  Misses  Grimke, 
daughters  of  the  late  distinguished  Judge  Grimke,  of  South 
Carolina,  once  slaveholders,  but  now  earnest  abolitionists, 
were  lecturing  in  the  old  Commonwealth.  They  had  com- 
menced by  addressing  female  audiences,  but  had  been  pre- 
vailed upon  to  admit  listeners  of  the  other  sex,  who  could 
seldom  hear  without  going  away  convinced.  Another  cleri- 
cal manifesto  was  deemed  necessary  to  avert  the  calamity  im- 
pending over  the  commonwealth  and  the  churches. 

"  Wo  would  call  your  atlention"  (say  they)  "  lo  the  importance  of  main- 
taining that  lespect  anJ  defbeicnck  to  the  pastoral  orricE  which  is 
enjoined  in  Scripture,  and  which  is  essential  In  the  best  influence  or  the 
ministry  on  you  and  your  children.  One  way  in  which  this  respect  has 
been,  in  some  cases,  violated,  is  in  encouraging  leciureri  and  preacktrs  on 
certain  tiipics  of  lefoini,  to  present  their  subjects  within  the  parochial  Umita 
of  lettled  pastors  leilhout  their  content.  Your  tiiNisTEn  n  ordained  of  j 
God  to  be  your  teacher,  and  is  commanded  to  feed  that  (lock  over  which 
tbe  Hilly  Ghost  hath  made  him  overseer.  If  there  are  certain  topics  on 
which  he  docs  nnt  preach  with  the  frequency  or  in  the  manner  that  would 
please  you,  it  is  a  violation  of  sacred  and  important  rights  to  encourage 
R  to  present  them." 


yxyjiij  una  against  the  prcjiiclicc  ; 
ciety  ; — and  the  clergy  becanne  a 

When  it  is  remembered  that  " 
pastors"  arc  intended  to  cover  (. 
little  of  it)  the  entire  area  of  the 
of  the  soil  in  it — the  modesty  c 
apparent  as  the  condition  of  a  p 
recognize  such  "sacred and  impon 
pastor  might  preach,  or  omit  prei 
lated"  if  any  one  else  is  encouraged 
religious  "  rights"  of  the  communitij 
scribed  to  meet  this  demand,  may  1 
— they  utterly  vanish  away. 

Whether  it  was  too  late  in  the 
pretensions  like  these,  it  was  cert 
unfortunate  moment.  A  small  port 
much  commended,  would  have  w 
clergy  from  broaching  so  exciting  a 
always  wise. 

If  a  i)ortion  of  abolitionists  have 
tutions  of  Church  and  Clergy  with  i 
reader  may  now  see,  as  posterity  wi 
in  which  they  have  been  trained.  1 
the  Bible,  if  anything  pertaining  to  t 
porary  disrepute,  a  foarfnl  M-r.;.-!.*   ^ 
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in  reproving  the  giant  sin  of  the  countrj,  instead  of  waiting 
for  the  stones  to  cry  out,  they  might  have  magnified  their 
high  calling,  promoted  the  cause  of  religion,  delivered  their 
country  from  thraldom,  and  their  own  memories  from  merited 
disgrace. 


PERSECUTIOSS  OF 

Eode&bwtlca]  pamcatione— La  Ro;  Sanderi 
PrMbyturin  mil  Cliurch  S«»ioiis~"FT 
nopjwr— Otlior  mode*  of  perscculioD — 1 
VilUam  Lloyd  OErrUon—Ulu  Prudmoe  C 
Btcr»_jDiuit1ian  Widkor— Elijuh  P.  Love. 
— JiiDoi  E.  Burr — Oeorgs  lliompion — Cbi 
Moan.  Vnj'iou  uid  6*}Toa. 

Nkitcer  northern  legislative 
personal  assaults,  could  prove  of  . 
the  work  of  suppressing  free  disci 
of  mercy  to  the  poor,  without  ( 
instrumentalities.  These  were  fur 
machinery  of  the  sect-)  at  the  Nortl 
code  of  the  South.  Whenever  &< 
the  hands  of  either  of  these,  they 
pected  only  to  discover  their  mista 

Ko  persecutions  of  abolitionists 
atiouR,  so  annoying,  bo  cxhaustii 
efiectivc,  as  those  suSercd  by  some 
them,  in  their  church  or  ccclesis 
their  anti-shivery  principles  and  m 
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and  of  E.  W.  Goodwin,  were  but  specimens  of  the  persecu- 
tions of  scores  and  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  less  promi- 
nent, but  equally  faithful  and  abused  men.  The  records  of 
Presbyterian  Church  Sessions  and  Presbyteries,  would  alone 
furnish  ample  materials  foi-  a  humiliating  but  instructive 
volume  of  such  details,  even  in  a  very  condensed  form. 
Simihir  persecutions  have  been  encountered  all  over  the  coun- 
try in  the  walks  of  social  and  domestic  life.  The  "gospel 
of  deliverance  to  the  captives"  has  "  not  brought  peace  upon 
the  earth,  but  a  sword" — "  a  man's  foes  have  been  those  of 
his  own  household;"  and  if  the  "prophets"  of  emancipation 
are  looking  for  "honor,"  itseems  not  likely  to  come  from  those 
of  their  "own  country  and  kindred."  Even  those  who  are 
now  prepaiing  to  "enter  into  their  labors"  have  already 
learned  the  art  and  policy  of  disparaging  them. 

The  vast  powers  wielded  by  clerical  bodies,  missionary 
boards',  conventions,  and  managers  and  committees  of  bene- 
volent societies,  have  been  e.\erted  to  cripple  and  crush  aboli- 
tionists who  would  persist  in  agitating  the  slave  question. 

These  ecclesiastical  annoyances  and  persecutions  have  not 
been  confined  to  the  sects  whose  general  associated  action  has 
been  found  recorded  on  the  side  of  slavery,  or  whose  recog- 
nized leaders  have  labored  to  press  the  Bible  into  its  support. 
Sects  claiming  the  reputation  of  being  decidedly  anti-slavery 
— sects  that  do  not  allow  slaveholding  among  their  members, 
nor  maintain  any  ecclesiastical  connection  with  slaveholders, 
have  opposed  the  agiuilion  of  the  subject  by  anti-slavery 
societies,  and  have  censured  and  even  excommunicated  their 
members  for  their  activity  in  them.  The  Ilicksite  Friends, 
for  example,  in  the  City  and  State  of  New  York,  disowned  1 
two  of  their  most  estimable  members,  Charles  Marriot  of 
Athens,  and  Isaac  T.  Hopper  of  New  York  city,  solely  for 
that  cause.  The  only  excuse  was  the  sanctimonious  plea  that 
"  Friends"  must  not  mingle  with  "  the  world,"  nor  co-operate 
vith  other  sects.  The  j-eui  fact  was,  that  "Friends"  in  gen- 
eral had  BO  "mingled  with  the  world"  in  its  commercial 
oapidity  and  its  political  servility,  as  to  sympathize  with 


sect. 

It  would  be  strange  if  there  wer 
under  such  trials.     Yet  unremitting 
less  effective  than  a  brief  season  of  it, 
age,  and  flattery,  and  favor.    It  has  be 
ances  that  the  ranks  of  reformers,  es 
men  and  leading  laymen,  have  been 
There  are  many  who  withstood  mt 
popular  fury,  and  even  the  prospect 
have  since  fainted  under  the  sunshin* 
astical  favor,  or  been  laid  asleep  by  t 
quiet.    But  others  have  taken  their  pi 
been  first,  and  the  first  last,  for  many 
chosen." 

We  will  now  notice  some  other  fori 
in  doing  this,  will  briefly  recapitulate 
cases,  with  the  names  of  the  victims. 

Benjamin  Lundy  was  repeatedly  a 
of  Baltimore,  and  once  brutally  beaten 
a  slave-trader,  before  any  of  the  mo 
cieties  were  organized.  Mr.  Lundy  was 
unresisting  Quaker,  but  the  "  peculiar  ; 
em  Chivalry  provided  no  protection  fo 

William  Lloyd  Garrison's  imprii 
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bers  of  the  Colonization  Society,  an  Act  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture agaiust  such  schools  was  procured,  and  was  enforced  bj 
the  imprisonment  of  Miss  Crandall,  in  1833.  The  Bchool  hav- 
ing been  resumed,  was  finally  broken  up  by  lawless  violence 
in  September,  18S4. 

Db.  Reobek  Cbandall  of  WeBtchester  county,  (N.  T.)  a 
brother  of  Miss  Prudence  Crandall,  having  located  himself  in 
Washington  City  to  teach  botany,  was  arrested  and  thrown 
into  prison,  Aug.  11,  1835,  on  charge  of  circulating  incen- 
diary publications,  with  intent  to  excite  the  slaves  to  insur- 
rection. Ailer  lying  in  jail  above  eight  months,  till  April 
15,  1886,  he  was  brought  to  trial  before  Judge  Cranch.  The 
evidence  against  him  only  proved  that  he  had  in  his  trunk 
BOme  anti-slavery  pamphlets  and  papers,  that  the  latter  were 
used  by  him  in  wrapping  up  his  botanical  specimens,  and 
that,  on  request,  he  bad  lent  to  a  white  citizen,  one  of  the 
pamphlets.  The  "incendiary"  matter  read  in  court  from 
these  papers,  were  articles  against  slavery,  and  in  favor  of 
the  right  of  the  free  colored  people  to  reside  in  this  country. 
The  effort  to  prove  Dr.  Crandall  a  member  of  an  Anti-slavery 
Society  failed.  Yet  the  District  Attorney,  Francis  S.  Key, 
Esq.,  a  leading  advocate  and  an  officer  of  the  Colonization 
Society,  by  whose  vigilance  Dr.  Crandall  had  been  indicted 
and  arrested,  (avowing,  from  the  first,  his  determination  to 
subject  him  to  capital  punishment,)  persisted,  vehemently, 
and  in  the  use  of  the  most  inflammatory  and  approbrious 
language,  to  urge  upon  the  jury  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The 
counsel  for  the  accused  urged  that  the  "incendiary"  matter 
read  in  court  did  not  exceed  in  severity  the  language  used  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry,  and  other  Southern  gentlemen, 
including  even  Mr.  Key  himself,  when  declaiming  against 
slavery.*  He  attributed  this  excitement  and  prosecution  to 
the  rivalry  between  the  Colonization  and  Abolition  Societies. 

■  It  VIM*  eonsUmt  td«  with  the  oraton  ar  ColooiiBtlouism,  to  tJeolum  sgnloat 
■loHcy,  in  ardcr  la  enlirt  and  aia  up  the  energies  >Dd  meeiu  of  philnnthropLeta, 
'while,  in  alinoel  the  uime  brealb,  tiitj  would  JoiCiiy  ilavtioldiri,  and  denouaoe  ths 
"  iMMdiirj'  oMUionitU." 
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The  jury,  after  a  short  deliberation,  returned  a  verdict  of 
not  guiUy*  But  the  murderous  work  of  the  prosecutors  was 
effected.  His  damp  dungeon  and  close  confinement,  while 
awaiting  the  trial,  had  fixed  upon  him  a  lingering  consump- 
tion, of  which  he  died  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  about  the  first 
of  February,  1838.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  high  literary  and 
scientific  acquirements,  captivating  manners,  and  dignified  de- 
portment, a  scholar,  a  devoted  Christian,  and  one  of  the  purest, 
most  disinterested,  and  most  amiable  of  men.  Thus  was  a 
wortliy  citizen  of  a  free  state  incarcerated  and,  in  effect,  mur- 
dered, though  adjudged  innocent,  in  the  Federal  District,  on 
the  national  hearth-stone,  under  *' exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
Congress,"  for  no  fault  but  having  come  under  suspicion  of 
having  disseminated  publications  hostile  to  slavery  and  the 
Colonization  Society! 

Amos  Duesseu  of  Ohio,  a  young  student  in  theology, 
travelling  in  Tennessee  to  distribute  Bibles,  was  flogged 
twenty  lashes  on  his  bare  back  in  the  public  square  in  Nash- 
ville, July  25,  1835.  His  crime  was  being  a  member  of  an 
An ti -slavery  Society,  and  having  some  anti-slavery  publica- 
tions in  his  trunk.  Some  church  members  assisted  in  the 
outrage. 

Geo.  SroiUiS,  a  Methodist  preacher,  and  agent  of  the  Anti- 
slavery  Society,  having  accepted  an  invitation  to  address  an 
Anti-slavery  Society  in  Northficld,  (N.  H.)  assembled  with 
them  for  that  purpose,  Decerfiber  1-i,  1835,  but  was  dragged 
from  his  knees,  while  at  ])rayer,  by  the  deputy  sheriff,  David 
Tillon,  in  virtue  of  a  warrant  issued  by  Nathan  Wells,  Esq., 
Justice,  <Mi  complaint  of  Benjamin  Kogers,  charging  Mr. 
Storrs  wiih  being  an  *'idle  and  disorderly  person*' — "a  com- 
mon raiKr  and  brawler" — "sroin^:  about  the  town  and  eountv 
and  disturbing  the  public  peace."  On  trial  before  Judge  At- 
kinson, he  was  discharged.  But  on  the  81st  of  March,  1836, 
after   having  lectured   at   Pittsfield,  N.  11.,  Mr.  Storrs  was 


•  ViJc  »'  Triitl  of  neyhtn  Crandall,  M.D.,  Ac,  published  in  WMhington  City, 
1836  —11  putnplilct  of  48  pa{(c«. 
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arreated  again  in  the  pulpit,  while  on  his  knees,  while  another 
minister,  Mr.  Curtiss,  was  offering  the  concluding  prayer.  This 
was  by  authority  of  a  writ  issued  by  Moses  Norria,  Jr.,  Esq, 
He  was  tried  the  same  day,  and  sentenced  to  three  months' 
hard  labor  in  the  House  of  Correction.  He  appealed  from 
the  sentence,  and  we  6nd  no  further  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

These  specimens  of  riotous  demonstrations,  connected  with 
mockciics  of  legal  proceedings,  illustrate  the  nature,  design, 
and  moral  affinities  of  the  legislative  and  ecclesiastical  at- 
tempts at  gag-law,  for  which  that  precise  period  was  distin- 
guished. They  show  ns  what  was  intended,  what  was  well 
nigh  accomplished,  and  what  would  have  been  the  condition 
of  liberty  in  America  if  the  conspirators  had  succeeded. 

Capt.  Joxathax  Walkkr,  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  for 
assisting  the  escape  of  a  slave,  was  branded  with  a  hot  iron 
in  the  hand,  the  letters  SS,  ty  an  officer  of  the  United  States! 

Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  was  a  native  of  Maine,  a  graduate  of 
Waterville  College,  in  1828.  He  practiced  law  at  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  but,  being  desirous  of  entering  the  ministry,  spent 
some  time  in  preparatory  study  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  lie  was 
employed  as  an  agent  for  the  Sunday  School  Union,  and  was 
afterwards  selected  to  conduct  a  religious  paper  at  St.  Louis. 
In  this  station  he  advocated  the  right  of  free  discussion  in 
opposition  to  the  persecutors  of  Dr.  Nelson.  When  a  free 
colored  man  was  burnt  to  death  near  SL  Louis,  ho  rebuked 
the  savage  outrage.  For  this  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
'  State,  and  located  himself  at  Alton,  Illinois,  where,  in  July, 
1837,  he  avowed  his  sentiments  as  an  abolitionist,  and  pub- 
lished a  full  declaration  of  his  views  in  his  "Alton  Observer." 
This  raised  against  him  a  storm  of  violence.  Three  several 
times  were  his  press  and  office  destroyed,  before  the  fatal 
catastrophe,  and  three  times  were  they  replaced  by  the  friends 
of  liberty  and  law.  At  a  public  meeting,  early  in  Novem- 
ber, ostensibly  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  the  excite- 
ment, but  really  with  the  design  to  intimidate  him  and  crash 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  Mr,  Lovejoy  appeared,  and,  ia  a 


^-  ..*4o  xiiaue  to  set  lire  tc 
went  out  to  prevent  their  purpos 
three  buckshot.  His  companion; 
was  on  the  7th  of  November,  ISi 

Mr.  Lovejoy  left  a  widow  and  ( 
by  him,  like  a  heroine,  when  he  ^ 
time  previous,  at  St.  Charles.  W 
heard  of  his  death,  she  said,  "  It 
should  fall  a  martyr  to  his  cause 
principles." 

John  B.  Mahan,  on  requisition  o 
was  delivered  up  by  Gov.  Vance,  < 
justice,  "  going  at  large  in  the  Sta 
an  indictment  for  assisting  the  esca] 

John  B.  Mahan  was  a  citizen  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  re 
Co.,  Ohio,  and  had  not  been  in  Kei 
Yet  he  was  given  up  by  the  Governc 
his  residence,  Sept.  17, 1838,  torn  fi 
Kentucky,  and  shut  up  in  jail,  witl 
procure  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  or 
defense.  He  was  tried  at  the  Circi 
Marion  County,  the  13th  of  Noven 
the  Attorney  for  the  Commonwealtl 
citizen  of  Ohio,  and  not  in  Kor^*"-^!- 
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in  July,  1841,  were  seized  and  imprisoned  in  Missouri,  for  at- 
tempting to  assist  the  escape  of  some  elaves. 

Alansoa  Work,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  about  40  years  old, 
having  a  wife  and  four  children,  was  residing  at  the  Mission 
Institute  at  Qaincy,  Illinois,  for  the  sake  of  educating  his  chil- 
dren, and  training  them  up  for  usefulness.  James  E.  Burr 
and  George  Thompson  were  young  students  at  that  institute, 
preparing  for  the  ministry. 

Quiocy  is  separated  by  the  river  Mississippi  from  the  slave 
state  of  Missouri.  Having  crossed  the  river  on  an  errand  of 
mercy,  these  three  men  were  seized  and  imprisoned.  In  Sep- 
tember they  were  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  the  Peni- 
tentiary at  Jefferson  City  for  twelve  years.  Here,  their  con- 
duct was  such  as  to  win  for  them  many  friends,  and  to  com- 
mend their  principles  to  the  people  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. Their  persecutors  found  it  a  matter  of  policy  to  get  rid 
of  their  presence.  Mr.  Work  was  pardoned  and  released,  Jan, 
20,  1845,  Mr.  Burr,  Jan.  SO,  1846,  and  Mr.  Thompson,  June 
14,  1S46,  Mr.  Thompson  was  afterwards  employed  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Africa,  by  the  American  Missionary  Association. 

Chables  Turner  Tokrey  was  born  at  Scituate,  Mass., 
Nov.  21, 1818.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  and  entered 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover  in  October,  1834,  where 
he  studied  one  year,  and  left  the  institution  on  account  of  ill- 
health.  Completing  his  studies  aflerwards,  under  private  tui- 
tion, he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Mendon  (Mass.)  Asso- 
ciation of  Congregational  Ministers,  in  October,  1836.  In 
March,  1837,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Congregational 
Church  in  Providence,  R  I.,  and  was  married  soon  afterwards 
to  a  daughter  of  his  theological  instructor.  Dr.  Ide,  of  Med  way. 
Miss  Ide  was  a  grand-daughter  of  the  distinguished  theolo- 
gian. Dr.  Emmons,  Leaving  Providence,  Mr.  Torrey  preached 
a  while  at  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1838,  but  in  1839  we  find  him  in 
the  less  sedentary  avocation  of  an  anti-slavery  lecturer.  He 
had  been  an  earnest  abolitionist  from  the  beginning  of  his  min- 
istry, and  in  this  active  and  laborious  enterprise  he  was  pre- 
emioently  at  home.    He  wrote  much  for  the  anti-abvery  pa- 
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pers,  during  his  travels.  The  winter  of  1841-2  he  spent 
chiefly  at  Washington  City  as  a  reporter  for  several  papers, 
and  with  a  primary  and  special  view  to  the  interests  of  the 
anti-slavery  cause.  His  writings  were  vigorous,  rapid,  bold, 
free,  and  discriminating.  While  at  Washington,  a  Slavebold* 
er's  Convention  was  held  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  January, 
1842,  and  Mr.  Torrey  adventured  to  attend  it,  for  the  purpose 
of  reporting  the  proceedings.  But  slavery  shrinks,  instinct- 
ivel}',  from  the  penetrating  eye  of  a  freeman.  He  was  exclu- 
ded from  a  seat  among  the  reporters,  afterwards  forbidden  to 
take  notes  in  the  gallery,  and  finally  arrested  and  thrown  into 
prison.  A  few  days  afterwards,  on  a  judicial  examination,  he 
was  released  on  giving  bail  in  $500  to  *'kecp  the  peace"  till 
April,  and  returned  to  his  post  at  AVashington. 

In  the  autumn  of  1842,  Mr.  Torrey  became  editor  of  the 
"  Tocsin  of  Liberty,"  afterwards  the  "  Albany  Patriot."  AVhile 
engaged  in  this  work  he  was  entreated  by  a  fugitive  from 
slavery,  to  go  to  Virginia,  and  assist  him  bring  his  wife  out 
of  bondage.  He  could  not  refuse.  This  undertaking  was  a 
failure  and  they  narrowly  escaped  arrest.  It  led  Mr.  Torrey, 
however,  into  other  and  more  successful  enterprises  of  the 
same  character,  but  which,  ultimately,  cost  him  his  liberty  and 
his  life. 

His  arrest  took  place  June  24,  1844.  He  was  thrown  into 
jail  at  Baltimore.  Finding  it  certain  that  he  could  not  have 
a  fair  trial,  he  made  an  unsnccossful  attempt  to  esca|)c  from 
confinement.  His  trial  came  on  November  29,  1844.  Uc 
was  convicted,  as  he  affirmed,  on  evidence  of  perjured  wit- 
nesses, who  testified  that  tlicy  saw  what  they  did  not  see.* 
lie  learned,  what  Judge  Jercmie  had  certified  before,  and  what 
has  been  verified  since,  that  in  all  trials  of  this  kind,  any  re- 
quisite amount  of  false  testimony  is  always  at  hand !    lie  was 


♦  Of  couFHC,  it  i^»  not  denied  thnt  Mr.  Torrey  wa«  infitrumcntal  in  relcasinjr  many 
plave^.  But  this  docs  not  alter  tlic  fact,  that  the  witnod!<ea  in  tlic  prcstcnt  cuf*o  per- 
jured thcnii^clvcB.  Am  a  Hjtccimcn,  one  of  them  tf^tified  that  he  had  «^cn  the  prii>oncr 
ftt  tho  re/idcLco  of  h'w  (Torrcy'r*)  mother,  in  Hereford  County,  Maryland  I  The 
mother  of  Mr.  Torrey  died  iu  Massachusetts  \^'hen  he  vas  a  child ! 
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eonvieted,  and  sentenced  to  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary  tot 
Eix  years.  To  tbis  place  be  was  removed  the  SOth  of  Decem- 
ber, 1844.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  procure  his  pardon. 
His  fatlier-in-law,  Dr.  Ide,  made  a  visit  to  the  Governor  of 
Maryland,  for  the  purpose.  It  was  all  in  vain.  He  died  in 
the  penitentiary,  May  9,  1846,  of  a  lingering  consumption,  the 
effect  of  bis  confinement.  Such  are  the  tender  mercies  of 
slaveholders.  The  God  of  the  oppressed,  the  avenger  of  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless,  will  remember  them.  The  murder- 
ers of  Torrey  and  of  Lovejoy  arc  alike  guilty  in  his  sight. 

The  most  fiend-like  expression  of  hatred  against  Torrey 
and  against  the  holy  cause  in  which  he  was  enlisted,  remaina 
to  be  told.  On  the  arrival  of  his  remains  at  Boston,  the  res- 
idence of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Ide,  and  where  the  widow 
and  children  of  Torrey,  with  her  parents  had  come  to  attend 
the  funeral  solemnities,  arrangements  had  been  made,  on  leave 
duly  obtained,  to  hold  the  services  in  tlie  meeting-house  of 
the  Park  Street  Congregational  Church,  in  which  Mr.  Ide  was 
a  stated  worshiper.  A  Congregational  minister,  Mr.  Love- 
joy  (brother  of  the  martyr)  was  selected  to  preach  on  the  oc- 
casion, Mr,  Torrey  had  lived  and  died  an  orthodox  Congre- 
gational minister  in  good  andregularstanding,  and  no  heresy 
or  misconduct  had  been  imputed  to  tiim  except  his  excessive 
sympathy  for  the  poor  slave.  Dr.  Ide,  like  his  father-in-law, 
Emmons,  who  had  died  about  six  years  previous,  was  among 
the  most  honored  Congregational  ministers  in  the  common- 
Tvealtli,  Who  could  have  believrJ  that  arrangements  so  ap- 
propriate would  have  been  broken  up,  by  a  refusal  to  allow 
Oie  house  to  be  used  o«  such  an  occnsionf  But  so  it  was !  The 
corpse  of  the  martyred  Torrey  was  denied,  what  would  not 
have  been  denied  to  the  worst  of  malefactors — tho  decencies 
of  a  temporary  resting-place  in  the  bouse  of  prayer  during  the 
accustomed  religious  exercises  of  such  an  occasion.  Thia 
single  incident  will  suffice,  centuries  hence,  to  certify  the  po- 
sition held  by  the  leading  religious  in6uencesof  the  orthodox 
Congregational  sect  in  Boston,  in  the  great  struggle  for  chris- 
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sented  by  the  Anti-Slavery  C* 
ed  by  the  world-honored  sig 
brought  expressions  of  sympat 
children "  of  Torrey,  and  adr 
the  professedly  Christian  Chur 
arate  itself  from  all  participatio 
of  slavery."! 

He  died  in  the  SSd  year  ol 
have  made  a  deeper  impression 
liifl  various  powers  both  of  the 
were  little  luiown  and  little  de 
what  they  would  have  been  had 
was  a  man  of  genius  as  well  at 
book  "jBbm^,  or  the  Pilgrim's 
some    may  dislike  its    old  foshi 
among  the  few  sketches  of  the  I 
be  matter  of  astonishment  to  all 
hundred  and  fifty-five  pages,  that 
by  a  prisoner  in  twelve   days." 
between  the   verdict  against  hi 
Court 

This  place  may  be  a  proper  o 
the  commonly  recognized  leader 
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American  clergy  have  disgraced  themselrea,  the  ministry, 
the  churches,  and  the  religion  they  profess,  by  the  coune 
they  have  taken  on  the  slave  question,  and  while  the  great 
majority  of  inferior  men  in  the  ministry  have  servilely  fol- 
lowed in  their  wake,  adding  much  to  the  multiplied  mischiefs 
of  their  unfaithfulness,  there  has  nevertheless  been  a  noble 
band  of  true  chnstiau  ministers,  (though  few  in  comparison  with 
the  great  body)  who  have  been  among  the  most  self-sacrificing 
and  efficient  laborers  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  Not  only 
should  the  more  distinguished  be  honorably  mentioned,  but 
a  much  greater  number  of  equally  laborious  though  more 
obscure  ministers  of  Christ,  who,  in  their  retired  places,  have 
done  what  they  could,  though  known  only  in  their  own  nar- 
row circles,  or  where  they  have  sojourned  or  traveled.  They 
have  been  driven,  for  support,  from  parish  to  parish,  some- 
times have  itinerated  as  lecturers,  and  sometimes  have  been 
driven  ou^of  the  ministry,  as  a  stated  avocation,  altogether, 
resorting  to  other  means  of  subsistence,  and  patiently  suGfer- 
ing  out  their  pilgrimage,  as  they  best  could.  The  rectified 
vision  of  a  future  age  may  recognize  in  these  "  the  salt  of 
the  earth,"  who  have  preserved  the  true  Church. 

General  William  L.  Chaplin,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  a 
native  of  G-roton,  Massachusetts,  a  citizen  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  siuce  1837,  and  frequently  spending  the  winters 
in  Washington  City,  is  too  well  known  to  the  friends  and 
the  enemies  of  American  liberty  to  require  a  biographical 
sketch  in  this  volume.  As  a  lecturer,  as  an  editor,  as  a  re- 
porter of  proceedhjgs  in  Congress,  as  a  leader,  and  as  a  candi- 
date for  ofQce,  in  the  Liberty  party,  be  has  an  established 
reputation  among  the  public  men  of  his  times. 

Gen.  Chaplin  was  arrested,  sometime  in  August,  1850,  by 
the  police  of  Washington  City,  though  out  of  their  appropriate 
jurisdiction,  and  within  the  borders  of  Maryland.  It  was  in 
the  night  season ;  his  carriage  wheels  were  blocked,  he  was 
knocked  from  bis  seat,  conveyed  back  into  the  city,  and 
thrown  into  prison,  on  the  charge  of  carrying  away  slaves. 
The  Governor  of  Maryland  also  made  a  requisition  on  the 


inousand  dollars,  which  was  r 
states.     After  all  this,  there 
would  be  demanded  bv  the  Gc 
Messrs.  Draytox  and  Sayrk. 
are  now,  (June,  1852)  incarccr 
the  alleged  crime  of  assisting  7 
Maryland  in  the  schooner  Pe* 
waters  of  Maryland,  in  April,  * 
on  76  indictments.     The  proseci 
cis  S.  Key,  Esq.,  who,  "in  di; 
their  indictment  for  "stealing  s 
obtain  a  verdict  against  them  for 
81,  1819. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

OF  THE  ELEKESTS  AND  OCC.V5IOX3  OF  DIVI5I0X  AHOKQ 
ABOLITIOSISTS. 

Ihitj  in  Tneunrci  the  result  of  anilv  in  principles — Complei  probtem  before  Anur- 
Itaa  AboUtioniiti— Tbcir  polnU  of  Knement  uid  of  dimgncinenl — Natoiil 
mM7  of  Tncuuri^  and  of  organu>:ion — Ctunec  of  vion  incident  to  reformatorj 
Mpariment — Actual  ehmnoCK  ip  most  nbo'ilioniBts  nod  of  opposite  eehoul* — TIim* 
tkuftm  deicribcd — Division  nslanilly  followed. 

In  common  with  the  Protestant  Reformer^  and  many  other 
earnest  men  of  progress,  the  abolitionists  of  America  suffer 
the  reproach  of  being  divided  among  tbcmselves.  There  may 
be  a  great  fault  in  this;  but  the  fault  may  lie  in  another 
direcUoo  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  in  things  that 
aeldooi  fill!  under  censure.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  reformers 
dioald  be  united  and  present  an  unbroken  front  to  the  com- 
uon  enemy.  So  they  should.  They  should  be  "perfectly 
l&ioeti  loyctlic-  in  tlit-  same  mind  and  judgment."  They 
1  "all  speak  the  sariL-;  thing,"  and  do  the  same  work, 
r  words,  ihcy  sl.culd  harmonize  in  their  principles 
r  measures.  Lr.'i;.-?  th-iy  do  harmonize  in  their  prin- 
,  (bpy  cannot  harmonize  in  their  measures — that  is,  if 
I  what  all  refonnefi  should  be,  earnest,  honest,  con- 
tooiBcieDce-cootrolicd,  God-fearing  men.  The  harmony 
out  of  compromises  of  principles,  is  worse  than 
.•■}•  moral  reform. 

'.;i;nt5  in.=tead  of  principles  be   proposed  as  a 

-iJion,   the  result  will  commonly  be  a  still 

■  of  judgment     Men's  sense  of  right  and 

s  than  their  calcuiations  of  adrantage  atd 


ABU  liooxitionists  that  preceded 
and  in  measures  growing  ou 
to  be  sliown  of  the  unity  in  w 
Sharp  were  held  in  virtual  a 
the  wrong  principles  then  at 
ClarksoD? 

Beformers  should  all  and  t 
■ay,  the  profound  problems  of  h 
phy,  of  theology,  and  of  ethic 
and  acted  upon  by  them.    It  ol 
less,  long  ago.     And  the  refonn 
been  consummated  accordingly, 
wait,  for  reformers  to  unite  in 
principles,  before  the  world  can  I 
grow  out  of  right  ethics.    And 
their  tbeolc^cal  foundations. 

It  is  easy  to  deride  abstractic 
business  men.  But  who  are  pr 
those  who  honor  the  laws  of  nati 
ties  they  put  forth?  The  steai 
Detic  telegraph — could  any  arr 
expenditure  of  funds  have  rcacl 
oompromise  requiring  a  dcparti 
{the  laws  of  God)  had  been  dei 
consented  to,  in  oi-di"  *-  ■ '  ■ 
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You  see  a  delicate  and  complicated  macliine,  n  chronometer, 
out  of  order.  You  see  half  a  dozen  "n/ormers"  debating  the 
principle  upon  which  the  machine  is  constructed,  and  the  coo- 
sequent  measures  of  repair.  Will  you  exhort  them  to  unit; 
of  action  in  repairing,  without  waiting  for  any  agreement  io 
the  principle  upon  which  the  action  must  proceed  ? 

Society,  the  Church,  the  State,  legisktion,  jurisprudence — 
here  are  machines  quite  as  delicate,  and  requiring  as  much 
study  as  a  chronometer.  The  principle,  in  both  cases,  may 
be  yery  simple.     But  it  needs  to  be  understood,  and  applied. 

When  abolitionists  £rst  commenced  their  labors,  they  did 
not  know  how  completely  the  Slave  Power  had  controlled, 
and  how  much  it  had  marred,  deranged,  and  subverted,  out 
whole  social  machinery — the  Church,  the  State,  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  laws,  the  judiciary — everything  which  they  hoped 
and  expected  to  wield  for  the  overthrow  of  the  slave  system. 
The  implements  of  their  warfare  were  out  of  order — the  ma- 
chinery did  not  work.  Or  rather,  it  worked  only  in  the  wrong 
direction.    What  was  to  be  done? 

The  Church,  the  Ministry,  the  Stale,  the  Constitution, 
legislation,  jurisprudence,  religion,  law — what  are  all  these? 
What  is  to  be  done  with  them  ? 

We  sought  from  them  assistance,  guidance,  light,  order,  pro- 
tection, defense.  But  behold,  opposition,  confusion,  darkness, 
injury,  invasion !  Are  they  perverted  ?  or  are  they  only 
doing  their  appropriate  work  ?  Are  they  to  be  rescued  and 
wielded  ?  or  are  they  to  be  abandoned,  repudiated,  and  over- 
thrown? 

Different  answers  would  be  likely  to  be  given  to  these  ques- 
tions, especially  as  abolitionists  were  men  of  diverse  theolo- 
gies and  conflicting  politics;  and  some  of  them,  perhaps,  had 
given  to  neither  theology  nor  politics  any  very  consecutive 
attention,  but  had  become  abolitionists  from  instinctive  sym- 
pathy and  impulse. 

Other  problems  besides  the  slave  question  might  hare  a 
bearing  on  the  decision.  If  the  principles  of  peace  or  non- 
resistance  were  so  held  and  embraced  by  one  class  of  ftboU- 
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tionists  as  to  preclude  an  approving  recognition  of  any  civil 
government  operating  by  physical  compulsion,  or  the  sanc- 
tions of  penal  law,  a  foundation  would  be  laid  for  a  course  in 
respect  to  political  action,  widely  different  from  any  that  could 
consistently  or  conscientiously  be  pursued  by  those  holding 
to  the  opposite  theory. 

Just  so  of  the  Church.  If  the  idea  of  individuality  were 
carried  so  far  by  some,  as  to  suggest  the  inutility  and  mis- 
chiefs of  all  regularly  established  church  organizations,  there 
would,  of  necessity,  arise  corresponding  views  of  reformatory 
measures  in  relation  to  the  Church,  which  men  of  other  theo- 
ries could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  patronize. 

If  the  question  of  slave  emancipation  be  considered  (as  it 
commonly  is  in  America)  one  phase  of  the  broader  question 
of  human  equality  and  inalienable  rights,  it  might  come  to 
suggest  the  question  of  woman's  entire  equality  and  identity 
of  position  with  man,  and  thus  another  problem,  perhaps  an 
intricate  one,  might  present  itself,  in  respect  to  which  the 
friends  of  slave  emancipation  might  differ. 

That  questions  of  this  nature  had  more  or  less  to  do  with 
divisions  among  abolitionists,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  deny. 
Equally  plain  is  it  that  these  questions  had  a  strong  inherent 
tendency  to  produce  division,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
possibility  of  avoiding  a  rupture. 

So  far  as  abolitionists  were  agreed  in  their  j^t'indpJcs,  so  far, 
but  no  further,  could  they  consistently  agree  in  their  measures. 
It  is  in  vain  to  anathematize  non-conformitv,  and  to  call  it 
bigotry,  illiberality,  and  prejudice.  No  bigotry  is  more  nar- 
row and  intolerant  than  that  which  would  enforce  a  unity  of 
vieasures  without  a  unity  in  the  principles  upon  which  they 
must  be  founded.  The  body  of  men  who  demand  that  I  shall 
adopt  their  creed,  are  not  more  arrogant,  and  arc  much  less 
unreasonable,  than  another  body  that  condescendingly  per- 
mits me  to  retain  my  creed^  but  denounces  me  as  a  bigot  or  a 
•disorganizer  because  I  hesitate  to  patronize  the  measures  which 
nothing  but  the  adoption  of  their  own  creed  could  warrant  or 
justify. 
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Abolitionists  were  and  still  are  agreed  in  respect  to  the  in- 
herent criminality  of  slaveholding,  the  duty  and  safety  of 
immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation,  the  right  of  the 
slave  to  liberation  on  the  soil,  and  of  the  free  people  of  color  to 
remain  in  the  land  of  their  birth  or  of  their  choice,  in  the  fall 
possession  and  exercise  of  their  equal  rights  as  men,  and  as 
American  citizens.  In  the  promulgation  of  these  sentimeota, 
and  in  the  answering  of  objections  against  them,  all  abolition- 
ists could  agree ;  and  for  a  time  they  found  themselves  snfB- 
cienlly  occupied  with  this  labor. 

But  03  assuredly  as  they  made  much  progress,  the  time 
would  soon  come — and  it  did  come — when  the  majority  of 
abolitionists  felt  other  work  pressing  on  their  hands.  When 
a  large  body  of  the  people  were  convinced  of  the  truths  abo- 
litionists had  taught  them,  the  question  arose.  How  shall  they 
best  be  led  to  put  their  principles  in  practice?  Some  of  them 
felt  themselves  to  be,  by  the  act,  the  ordinance,  and  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God,  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  State  and  Nation  in 
which  they  resided,  holding  political  power  themselves,  and 
sharers  in  the  responsibilities  thus  resting  upon  them.  These 
had  work  to  do  in  which  those  who  held  opposite  views  of 
civil  Government  could  not  be  expected  to  co-operate — a 
work  from  which  others  bad  no  right  to  deter  them.  Just  so, 
those  who  were  members  of  organized  churches,  and  who  be- 
lieved church  organizations  to  be  proper  and  Heaven-ap- 
pointed institutions  for  reJigioua  activity  and  culture,  found 
a  work  before  them  in  whicli  those  of  ol/ier  and  opposite  views 
could  not  participate,  and  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  the 
best  advisers. 

It  was  not  enough  to  say  that  abolitionists,  as  individuab, 
were  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  their  own  course  of  political  and 
ecclesiastical  action,  yet  retaining  iheir  connection  with  an 
anti-slavery  society  composed  of  men  of  all  political  aod  reli- 
gious views,  and  even  administered  and  directed  by  those 
holding  to  no  measures  of  political  or  ecclesiastical  operation. 
All  this  might  be  plausible,  and  even  possible,  in  the  exercise 
of  great  mutual  forbearance  and  candor.    But  it  would  still 
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remain  true  that  no  mere  isolated  individual  action  without 
co-operation  in  some  way,  could  suffice  for  those  who  intended 
to  pursue  ecclesiastical  and  especially  political  action  against 
slavery.  Organization  among  themselves,  in  some  form, 
might  be  quite  as  important  there  as  in  the  Anti-Slavery  So* 
ciety.  Those  who  thought  so,  had,  at  least,  the  right  to  act 
in  accordance  with  their  convictions.  Be  it  so,  that  their  con- 
nection with  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  might  have  been  re- 
tained. The  progress  of  the  cause  would  inevitably  require, 
in  their  view,  the  greater  part  of  their  efforts  and  means  to  be 
expended  in  some  form  of  definite  action  which  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  if  confined  to  mere  "  inoral  suasion^^^  (as  un- 
derstood by  many,)  could  not  be  expected  to  endorse.  The 
diminished  operations  of  such  societies,  even  without  a  rup- 
ture, would  have  been  the  inevitable  result.  But,  for  this 
state  of  things,  the  leading  men  in  the  societies  might  not  be 
prepared — and  might  regard  it  as  an  evil,  to  be  counteracted 
and  opposed ;  perhaps  vehemently  denounced. 

Aside  from  such  differences  of  principles,  among  abolition- 
ists, it  is  easy  to  see  that  unexpected  occurrences,  a  change  of 
position,  and  habits  of  observatiou  and  inquiry,  might  intro- 
duce widely  different  views  of  the  policy  proper  to  be  pursued. 
And  these  different  views  might  lay  a  foundation  for  a  diver- 
sity of  organizations.  The  jealousy  of  centralized  power,  so 
common  among  friends  of  liberty,  would  tend  to  a  similar 
result. 

The  preceding  suggestions,  it  is  believed,  will  furnish  a  clue 
to  the  divisions  among  American  abolitionists.  When  they 
formed  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  adopted  a 
Constitution  and  a  Declaration  of  Sentiment,  at  Philadelphia, 
in  1833,  there  appeared  to  be  an  agreement  in  their  principles, 
and  in  their  understanding  of  the  prominent  facts  of  the  case. 
This  laid  a  foundation  for  an  agreement  in  their  measures, 
and,  consequently,  for  an  unity  of  organization. 

They  were  agreed  in  their  views  of  civil  government  and  of 
its  legitimate  powers.  They  were  agreed  in  the  following  de- 
claration of  their  duty  as  citizens : 
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"  Thera  m  at  ihe  preieiit  time  the  hi^est  obligaiioM  retting  upon  tfae 
people  of  the  free  sUtes,  to  renoTe  slaTeiy,  by  moral  ind  politic*]  sctiop, 
■a  prewTibed  ia  tite  Coottitulioo  of  the  United  Statea."      , 

They  appear  to  have  been  substantially  agreed  in  their  con- 
struction of  the  Federa}  Constitution,  While  they  repudiated 
the  ultra  Southern  construction,  they  nevertheleea  admitted 
"the  compromises"  as  commonly  understood  and  conceded, 
at  that  time,  ia  the  non-slaveholding  States.  They  diBclaimed 
the  idea  of  a  direct  interference  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  States,  though  they  insisted  that  it 
should,  in  no  way,  support  slavery  or  extend  it  anywhere, 
but  abolish  it  in  the  Federal  District  and  Territories,  and  in- 
terdict the  inter-state  slave  trade.  This,  they  then  thought, 
would  secure  the  general  abolition  of  slavery,  by  State  action, 
and  with  this  they  were  content.  Into  any  close  scrntiny  of 
the  Constitution  they  had  not  gone. 

Anticipating,  as  they  did,  the  speedy  co-operation  of  the 
principal  religious  sects  in  the  free  States,  and  of  a  majority 
of  one  or  both  the  great  political  parties,  they  contemplated 
no  measures  of  separation  from  either  of  them — no  political 
or  ecclesiastical  organizations  of  their  own.  Their  disclaimers 
of  any  such  intention  were  honest,  and  were  continued  for  a 
long  time.  Connected  with  this,  to  a  great  extent,  was  the 
vagne  notion,  so  generally  entertained,  that  a  religious  and 
moral  question  was  too  sacred  to  be  mingled  with  politics. 
And  yet,  as  has  been  seen,  they  contemplated,  in  some  way, 
"political"  as  well  as  "moral  action." 

They  seem  also  to  have  been  agreed  in  their  views  of  the 
proper  action  of  females.  Though  many  earnest  and  gifted 
ladies  were  present  at  the  sittings  of  the  Convention  at  Phila* 
delpbia,  when  the  Society  was  formed,  and  some  of  them  (on 
invitation)  suggested  amendments  of  the  "Declaration,"  yet 
■no  one  of  them  became  members  or  officers  of  the  Convention 
or  of  the  Society.  By  common  consent,  the  separate  organi' 
zation  of  Female  Anti-slavery  Societies  was  recommended, 
then,  and  for  some  time  afterwards. 

These  statements  are  made  here  for  no  other  object  than  to 
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jpeoord  the  simple  facts  of  the  case,  and  to  show  the  pontion 
of  the  Society  at  the  beginning.  Whether  deviatioiia  from 
this  course  have  been  wise  or  unwise,  is  not  the  point  sow  in 
hand.  But  the  fact  of  deviation,  by  somebody,  connects  it- 
self with  the  fact  of  division.  Without  a  change»  no  division 
would  have  occurred. 

The  truth  is,  a  very  small  portion  of  abolitionistS|  if  any, 
at  the  present  time,  occupy  precisely  the  original  ground  as 
above  described.  If  any  organization  does  now  occupy  that 
ground,  in  every  particular  mentioned,  it  probably  represents 
bat  a  very  small  minority  of  American  abolitionists. 

Deviations  have  taken  place ;  and  the  history  of  them  is 
the  history  of  division.  The  mere  fact  of  change  criminates 
no  one,  and  the  record  of  it  should  give  no  offense. 

Some  changed  their  views  in  respect  to  the  proper  methods 
of  female  co-operation,  and  wished  to  change  their  usages  ac- 
cordingly. 

Some  changed  their  views  in  respect  to  the  practicabili^ 
of  obtaining  legislative  action  against  slavery,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  old  political  parties,  and  therefore  de- 
sired the  organization  of  a  new  one. 

Some,  on  investigation,  changed  their  views  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and,  believing  it  to  contain  no  ''guaranties"  of 
slavery,  but  a  distinct  guaranty  of  free  institutions,  they  could 
no  longer  continue  to  concede  those  pro-slavery  guaranties, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  demanded  that  the  "guaranty"  of 
Republican  State  Governments  should  be  redeemed,  and  ren- 
dered available. 

Some  changed  their  views  of  the  Constitution  in  the  op- 
posite direction — perhaps  changed  twice; — repudiating,  in 
the  first  place,  "the  compromises,"  and  holding  the  Constitu- 
tion (as  did  N.  P.  Rogers)  to  be  thoroughly  anti-slavery — and 
then  (assenting  to  the  pro-slavery  construction)  denouncing 
it,  very  consistently,  as  a  "covenant  with  death,  and  an  agree^ 
ment  with  hell." 

Some  changed  their  views  of  the  prospect  of  divorcing  their 
churches  and  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  from  slavery,  and 
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therefore  wished  to  withdraw  from  them,  and  form  other 
ecclesiastical  organizations  better  conformed  to  their  own 
ideas  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Soma  changed  their  views  in  respect  to  the  propriety  of 
my  compulsory  civil  government,  making  use  of  physical 
compulsion.  On  this  ground  they  could  not,  themselves,  eon- 
scientiously  vote  or  hold  office,  aitd  they  could  not  but  desire, 
as  earnest  men,  to  draw  other  philanthropists  into  their  own 
views  and  methods. 

Some  changed  their  views  in  respect  to  the  value  of  all  or* 
ganized  Church  institutions,  (whether  pro-slavery  or  anti- 
slavery)  and  the  desirableness  of  their  being  sustained  by  the 
friends  of  humanity.  It  would  be  a  libel  on  such  to  insinuate 
^at  their  activities  and  their  influence  would  not  correspond 
with  their  convictions. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  influence  concerning  civil  govern- 
ment and  Church  organizations,  was  not  exerted  by  them  "as 
abolitionists,"  nor  "  on  the  anti-slavery  platform."  This  state- 
ment might  be  either  conceded  or  questioned,  (as  some  do 
question  it)  but  the  main  fact,  as  before  stated,  would  remain. 
We  reproach  no  one.     We  only  record  the  facts. 

And,  finally,  a  long  time  afterwards,  some  changed  their 
views  in  respect  to  the  moral  obligation  of  directing  their 
political  activities,  and  wielding  their  right  of  suffrage,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  sustain  no  statesmen  except  those  pledged 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  They  therefore  consented,  as  will 
be  seen,  to  a  political  platform  less  rigid,  and  permitting  the 
support  of  those  who  only  promised  to  oppose  the  extension 
of  slavery. 

In  respect  to  this  last  item — perhaps  some  of  the  others — 
some  who  admit  that  they  occupy  the  ground  described,  may 
Bay  also  (and  say  truly)  that  Oiey  have  not  changed.  But,  the 
majority,  doubtless,  under  each  specification,  have  changed. 

In  recording  these  general  facts,  with  the  particulars  that 
may  follow,  the  writer  understands  that  he  treads  on  delicate 
ground.  Each  party  mentioned  would,  perhaps,  wish  him  to 
modify  some  part  of  the  record — to  add  something— or  erase 


all  that  is  to  be  seen.  We  r 
see  with  our  own  eyes, — leavii 
to  write,  too,  if  they  shall  thin 
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CHAPTER  XXXVm. 
DIVISIONS  IN  1839-40. 

Knuon  in  the  Uuuchnietta  Antl-Slaverj  Sodetr,  in  ISSt,  at  Boston — Qrcnm- 
■Uow*  «ODneotc4  with  or  prsoediag  it— Diviiion  in  the  Parent  Society  ia  1M0,  A 
New  York— III!  attendant  oircmnatance*  and  re«nll«— General  neutralitj  of  aboli- 
tioniata  in  the  interior — Diatinot  origin  (and  &om  other  onnBeg)  ot  the  liber^ 
Part  J. 

A  DIVISION  in  the  Massachuaetta  Anti-slavery  Society  took 
place  at  Boston,  in  May,  1839.  The  Liberty  Party  was  regu- 
larly organized  by  a  Convention  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  April  1, 
1840,  A  division  in  the  American  Anti-slavery  Society,  oc- 
curred in  New  York,  in  May,  1840, 

The  division  at  New  York  appears  to  have  been  connected, 
more  or  leaa,  with  the  division  at  Boston. 

By  Mr.  Garrison  and  his  associates,  the  organization  of  the 
Liberty  Party  has  been  regarded  as  only  one  form  of  the  op- 
position made  to  their  State  and  National  Societies,  by  tboso 
who  separated  from  them. 

The  writer  thinks  them  mistaken  in  the  general  fact,  (ad- 
mitting, perhaps,  local  exceptions)  and  that  the  Liberty  Party 
waa  projected  in  the  interior  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by 
those  who  had  not  entered  at  all  into  the  dissentions  in  Bos- 
ton and  New  York,  We  must  briefly  notica  the  prominent 
&cts. 

THE  DIVISION  IN  UASSACHUSETT3. 
It  waa  in  Boston  that  the  Liberator  of  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison was  published — for  a  season  as  the  organ  of  the  Massa- 
I  Anti-slaveiy  Society — and   afterwards  (when  com- 
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plaints  were  made  of  his  introdaction  of  other  topics^  and  of 
the  expression  of  sentiments  obnoxious  to  some  abolitionisti) 
its  publication  was  resumed  in  bis  own  name^  and  on  his  own 
account     Officially,  or  in  form,  the  difficulty  was  obviatedi , 
but  the  prominence  of  Mr.  Garrison,  as  an  abolitionist,  thfoagh* 
out  the  country,  and  his  official  connection  with  the  Maasa- 
chusetts  Anti-slavery  Society,  appeared,  in  the  minds  of  some^ 
to  identify  his  peculiar  views  with  the  anti-slavery  caose^  to 
its  injury.    Such  persons  were  still  annoyed  with  the  con* 
tinned  appearance,  in  the  Liberator,  of  the  views  they  deemed 
so  objectionable.    They  conceived  that  the  Society  was  coming 
under  their  influence,  and  that  its  activities  were  in  process  of 
becoming  mis-directed  and  injurious. 

It  was  in  Boston,  therefore,  that  the  first  division  took 
place. 

Among  the  new  views  objected  against,  were  the  principles 
of  "  Non-Resistants,"  so  called,  who  had  organized  a  "  Non- 
Besistance  Society,"  and  established  a  paper  promulgating 
their  views,  in  addition  to  the  advocacy  they  received  in  the 
Liberator.  The  definition  of  "non-resistance,"  as  gathered 
from  the  writings  of  its  advocates,  included,  not  nierely  the 
absence  of  war,  of  military  armaments,  and  of  "  the  death 
penalty,"  but,  likewise,  if  wc  have  rightly  understood  it,  of 
all  physical  coercion  in  a  way  of  punishment  by  civil  govern* 
ment;  the  absence,  consequently,  of  all  that  is  commonly 
understood  by  the  term,  penal  law.  This  view  connected  it- 
self, tlien,  and  afterwards,  with  the  peculiar  theological  tenets 
of  those  who  had,  for  a  long  time  previous,  promulgated 
similar  views  of  the  Divine  administration  here  or  here- 
after. 

Political  action,  by  voting,  even  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
under  a  civil  government  based  on  physical  force,  could  not 
but  be  regnrded  as  sinful  by  those  who  held,  consistently, 
these  new  views.    Such  was  indeed  the  fact    The  inference 

'  was  not  merely  admitted,  but  avowed  and  insisted  on.  For  a 
long  time,  and  on  this  ground  alone,  did  this  peculiar  class  of 

'  abolitionists  decline  and  discountenance  voting,  before  they 
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raised  any  objection  to  voting  on  the  groucd  of  the  pro- 
elavery  character  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — be-   i 
fore,  indeed,  some  of  them  seem  to  have  discovered  those  traits  ' 
of  that  document  which  have  since  become  so  palpable  and 
manifest  to  them. 

Here,  then,  was  a  division  among  the  abolitionists  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  fuel,  in  respect  to  their  measures,  before  there 
was  any  division,  in  organization.  What  some  of  them  re- 
garded a  most  solemn  Christian  duly,  others  of  them  regarded 
a  malum  in  se — a  sin  I 

Another  question  resulting  in  division,  appears  to  have 
been  that  concerning  the  proper  position  of  females.  The 
"  Pastoral  Letter,"  before  mentioned,  sent  forth  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Congregational  Ministers  in  Massachusetts,  in  1837, 
had  strongly  censured  the  public  lectures  of  females.  This 
created  a  re-action,  and  drew  forth  strong  and  startling  as-  . 
sertions  of  "woman's  rights."  A  "clerical  appeal,"  signed 
by  five  Congregational  pastors,  in  the  ranks  of  the  abolition* 
ists,  but  on  the  side  of  the  "Pastoral  Letter"  of  1887,  in- 
creased greatly  the  excitement.  In  this  "clerical  appeal" 
there  was  manifested  a  strong  sympathy  for  the  pro-slavery 
portion  of  the  clergy — a  disposition  to  shelter  them  from  the 
censures  of  abolitionists — and  an  effort  to  sustain  them  in 
their  claims  of  high  clerical  authority.  A  very  able  reply  to 
the  "clerical  appeal"  was  promptly  issued  by  Eev.  Amos  A. 
Phelps,  of  the  same  religious  dcEomioation,  who,  afterwards, 
in  the  division,  did  not  go  with  Mr.  Garrison,  and  never  em- 
braced his  peculiar  view?.  The  signers  of  the  "clerical  ap- 
peal," and  those  who  agreed  with  them,  would,  of  course, 
separate  themselves  from  Mr.  Garrison  in  the  division  that 
followed.  But  the  case  of  Mr.  Phelps  shows  that  a  division 
from  Mr.  Garrison  and  his  associates  afforded  no  certain  evi- 
dence of  sympathy  for  the  appellants,  oi:  approbation  of  their 
"  appeal." 

The  editorial  tone  of  the  Liberator,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
spirited  and  stirring.  The  assaults  of  the  "Pastoral  Letter" 
and  of  the  "  Clerical  Appeal"  were  not  merely  parried,  ia  a 
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way  of  self-defense.  In  such  a  warfiure^  not  even  **  Mbil-B^ 
Bistants"  were  to  be  restrained  from  aggrottiye  and  even  retell 
atory  movements.  The  body  of  the  "  orthodox  clergy"  widi 
a  few  exceptions,  were  regarded  by  them  as  the  aggresaon^ 
and  that,  too,  in  a  bad  cause.  The  most  provoldng  ja  well  m 
the  most  alarming  feature  of  the  assault  was,  that  it  had  been 
successful  in  bringing  to  its  aid  a  portion  of  the  cleigj  thai 
held  rank  among  abolitionists.  *'  What  is  this  clerical  inatitn- 
tion  ?  Where  is  its  charter  ?  What  are  its  claims  ?  And 
what  is  the  theology  that  lends  it  its  sanction  ?"  Qaestiona 
like  these  must  have  arisen.  Mr.  Garrison  was  earnest  and 
ardent  The  distinctions  between  an  institution  and  its  per- 
version— ^between  an  office  and  its  incumbent — between  "  or- 
thodoxy" and  the  supposed  conservators  and  expounders  of 
orthodoxy,  were  very  intelligible  distinctions.  Mr.  Garrison 
may  have  lacked  neither  the  discriminative  powers  nor  the 
magnanimity  to  understand  and  admit  them.  Yet  he  may 
not  have  been  in  the  best  mood  or  position,  at  the  moment,  to 
perceive,  to  appreciate,  or  to  inquire  after  them.  The  first 
impulse,  if  followed,  would  naturally  be — "  Is  this  the  institu- 
tion of  the  ministry  ?  Then,  away  with  it !  Is  this  ortho- 
doxy ?  Let  it  fall."  The  Liberator,  about  this  time,  abounded 
in  sneers  against  the  "  clergy" — against  "  orthodoxy"  and  the 
"  orthodox."  It  questioned  or  denied  the  obligation  of  ob- 
serving the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  the  Sabbath.  It  broached 
speculations  concerning  the  'Maw"  and  the  "decalogue,"  as 
contrasted  with  "the  gospel" — which,  to  many  ears,  conveyed 
an  impression  of  speculative  antinomianism.  In  all  this, 
though  connected  {contrasted  as  some  thought)  with  his  terribly 
"  orthodox"  denunciations  of  the  Divine  wrath  against  op- 
pressors and  their  apologists,  there  was  much  to  alarm,  per- 
plex, and  alienate  a  class  of  New  England  minds  that  had, 
until  then,  been  warmly  and  affectionately  drawn  to  him. 
He  could  not  have  intended  to  repel  the  "  orthodox"  aboli- 
tionists around  him — ^nor  to  do  them  or  their  theology  injus- 
tice. But  his  editorials  seem  to  have  had  that  effect  No 
protestations  that  his  *'  anti-slavery  platform  was  broad  enough 
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for  men  of  all  creeds,"  served  to  satiafy  them.  They  felt  that 
there  was  a  want  of  sympathy  and  confidence  towards  those 
of  their  creed — that  to  be  "  orthodox"  was  to  lie  under  suspi- 
cion of  latent  pro-slaveryism.*  In  the  mean  time,  those  of 
other  theological  views  clustered  naturally  around  Mr.  Garri- 
son ;  attracted,  in  some  cases,  it  may  be,  by  his  war&re  with 
"the  orthodox,"  as  well  as  byhis  warfare  with  slavery.  From 
about  this  time,  we  date  the  change  that  came  oyer  the  theo- 
logical sentiments  of  Mr.  Garrison,  who,  in  1830,  is  known  to 
have  been  rigidly  "  orthodox"  himself  having  been  educated 
in  the  sentiments  of  orthodox  Baptists  and  being  a  warm  ad- 
mirer of  the  Puritans-t 

Differences  in  theology,  havingabearingon  ethics,  on  politics, 
and  on  reformatory  measures,  and,  especially,  theological  jeal- 
ousies, mutually  entertained,  may  therefore  be  reckoned,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  and  degree,  an  element  of  division  among  the  aboli- 
tionists of  Massachusetts.  We  will  not  say  that,  in  this,  either 
party  has  been  wholly  free  from  blame.  Yet  it  is  evident  that 
a  theology  that  places  the  ballot-box  and  the  yoke  of  slavery 
in  the  same  category,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  shape  anti- 
slavery  measures  for  those  who  believed  in  the  divine  institu- 
tion of  civil  government  and  the  political  responsibilities  of 
the  citizens. 

In  April,  1839,  a  new  paper  called  the  Massachusetts  Abo- 
litionist, and  conducted  by  £lizur  Wright,  Jr.,  (formerly  Cor- 
responding Secretary  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
and  Editor  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Quarterly  Magazine,)  was  com- 
menced in  Boston. 

A  new  State  Society,  called  the  Massachusetts  Abolition 
Society,  was  organized  in  Boston,  the  27th  of  May,  in  the 
same  year. 

The  new  paper  and  the  new  society  based  the  movement 
on  their  views  of  the  importance  of  political  action — views  not 


■  via  iai  Eaojunin  Lnndf,  ■  Qnik«r,  oiprsSBing  in  his  paper,  bin  re^t  th>t  tha 

wnrMOfUr.  Gwriaon  tCDdxl  to  introduce  lectariiui  diviiious  imoDg'  iballtionisla. 

t  Mf..(kRui>n  b  not,  tad  never  hu  bMo  ■  Quaker,  u  uuuij,  M  >  dislstiee,  biT* 


a  manifesto  sent  out  on  tlic  occ 
of  August  previous,  the  Board 
cal  action,  that  fourteen  out  of  i 
believed  in  "  the  duti/ ot  upho) 
pollit,"  and  that  tbcy  doubted  v. 
the  members  of  the  Society  he 
Garrison* 

To  this,  it  was  responded  that 
argument  against  the  tone  of  tl 
the  state,  seeking  and  receiving  i 
least,  80  large  a  majority  of  Mas 
justified,  in  establishing  a  paper  t 
posing  the  political  measures  the 
were  called  upon  to  organize  an  a 
without  contention,  they  could  ad 
ing  civil  government"  and  likewis 
the  polls." 

DIVISION  IN  TOB  PA] 

A  few  days  before  tlie  consumn' 
ton,  a  kindred  dispute  had  been  ii 
the  business  meeting  of  the  Ameri 
the  city  of  New  York.  Two  point 
sented;  the  one  related  m  ''■-  - 
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or  whether  it  should  include  also  those  of  women.*  The  yeas 
and  nays  were  taken,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  delegates 
from  Massachusetts  gave  72  ayes  and  25  nays ;  state  of  New 
York,  45  ayes,  76  nays ;  Connecticut,  14  ayea,  11  nays ;  Penn- 
sylvania, 21  ayes,  7  nays;  Rhode  Island,  10  ayes,  1  nay;  other 
States,  18  ayes,  20  nays— Total,  180  ayes,  140  nays.  Majority, 
in  favor  of  enrolling  names  of  women,  40. 

On  the  list  of  ayes  we  notice  several  prominent  names  after- 
wards conspicuous  in  the  Liberty  party,  and  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  distinctive  views  of  Mr.  Garrison,  viz:  Alvan  Stew- 
art, Rev.  Joshua  Leavitt,  Gerrit  Smith,  Wm,  L.  Chaplin,  Rev. 
Cyrus  P.  Grosvenor,  A.  F.  Williams,  S.  M.  Booth,  Rev.  Otia 
Thompson,  Rev.  Francis  Hawley,  Rev.  Samuel  Wells,  &c.  && 
Several  of  them  "  orthodox"  ministers  of  the  gospel. f 

A  resolution  was  reported,  containing  the  former  testimo- 
nies of  the  society,  on  "  the  duty  of  political  action,"  nearly  in 
the  language  of  the  Declaration  of  1833,  as  then  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Garrison.  Mr.  C.  C.  Burleigb  moved  an  amendment,  to  the 
effect  that  those  who  use  the  elective  franchise  and  neglect  to 
use  it  for  the  cause  of  emancipation,  are  false  to  their  princi- 
ples, and  fail  to  do  their  duty.  The  result  was  84  votes  for 
the  original  resolution,  and  77  against  it. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  society  at  New  York,  in  May, 
1840,  resulted  in  a  division  : — the  election  of  new  officers  for 
the  Old  Society,  and  the  organization  of  the  "American  and 
Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society ;"  the  former  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  Mr.  Garrison ;  tlie  latter,  with  the  co-operation 
of  Messrs.  Arthur  and  Lewis  Tappan.J 

The  majority  of  those  in  attendance  at  the  "  business  meet- 

*  On  Iho  one  Imnd,  it  waa  claimed  that  tlie  CanBtitmion  of  tha  8o<^(it}'  miidi:  no 
diteriTniiiatlon  betnecn  males  and  Ibmites.  On  the  other,  it  wu  urged  tliat  tLo  nni- 
fann  Bsage  imlieatod  the  original  inlcntioni  of  the  tocietf. 

t  Alvan  Stewart  moved  the  appoiotmcnt  of  >  Committea  to  reply  to  Ihe  protest 
filed  sgmnst  the  vote,  bnt  the  motion  wn*  bid  on  Iha  table. 

X  Mr.  Arthur  Tappun,  in  anticipation  of  Che  controversy,  nbiented  him-^clf  from 
tha  "  bnainca*  meeting."  He  v:>a  re-elected  Preaideat  of  tbe  Old  Bociety,  and  da- 
flllned  serviDft,  hot  accepted  tlia  PrGudauo;  of  tha  nawly  Ginned  Ameriou  mmI 
Fordgn  Aoti-Stsvar?  Sodcty. 
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ing,"  appeared  to  have  been  from  New  EDgland,  mostly  from 
Massachusetts;  many  were  females  from  particular  localities 
where  the  peculiar  views  of  Mr.  Garrison  were  known  to  be 
prevalent.  Arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  cheap  con- 
veyance of  the  company  by  steamboat    The  Liberator  said : 

'*  On  making  an  enumeration,  it  appeared  that  there  were  about  fourban- 
dred  and  fifty  anti-slavery  men  and  women  in  our  company^  of  whom 
about  four  hundred  were  from  Massachusetts.  Probably  one  hundred  went 
by  other  routes. ^^ 

This  would  make  550  in  all.  The  proceedings  afterwards 
showed  only  1008  recorded  votes,  from  all  in  attendance,  from 
all  the  States.  Of  these,  Mr.  Garrison's  rally  of  550  would, 
if  unanimous,  secure  a  majority  of  92  without  any  votes 
from  any  of  the  other  States.  Yet  the  business  to  be  trans- 
acted was  that  of  a  Society  scattered  in  all  the  free  States, 
and  numbering,  perhaps,  one  or  two  hundred  thousand, 
the  majority  of  whom  anticipated  nothing  of  what  was  going 
forward;  and,  if  they  had  known,  could  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  attendinor. 

On  the  motion  to  insert  the  name  of  Abby  Kelly  on  a  com- 
mittee, 557  votes  were  given  in  favor,  and  451  against  the 
appointment,  a  majority  of  106.  The  women  who  came  in 
company  with  Mr.  Garrison,  and  voted  with  him,  were  more 
than  enough  to  secure  a  majority. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  disapproving  the  Liberty  Party 
Nominating  Convention  at  Albany,  the  April  previous,  dis- 
approving of  anti-slavcrv  nominations  in  general,  and  depre- 
cating, in  the  same  sentence,  and  without  distinction,  the 
support  of  Harrison,  Van  Buren,  and  Bimey ; — the  latter  be- 
ing an  abolitionist  who  had  emancipated  his  slaves,  and  the 
two  former  opposcrs  of  the  anti-slavery  movement.  The  con- 
sistency of  this  must  be  found,  perhaps,  in  the  principle  that 
all  voting,  under  a  compulsory  civil  government,  is  alike  sin- 
ful. The  pro-slavery  character  of  the  Constitution — not  yet 
discovered — was  not  alluded  to,  in  the  proceedings.* 

♦  The  division  g^avo  rise  to  new  contentions.    Mr.  Garrison  and  his  fViends  com- 
pUdnod  that  the  ''£maneipaU/r'^  newspaper  (originaUy  established  at  great  expenae 
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The  historical  evidence  secma  not  quite  clear  that  the  abo- 
litionists who  did  not  bold  themselves  hoand  by  these  pro- 
ceedings were  therefore  untrue  to  the  cause  of  the  slave. 

While  these  divisions  produced  a  strong  sensation  in  New 
Kngliind,  and  in  the  sea-board  cities,  the  sound  of  them  going 
ncross  the  Atlantic,  and  awakening  kindred  responses,  pro  and 
con,  from  among  the  abolitionists  of  Great  Britain,  the  blast 
died  away,  like  a  Massachusetts  North-Easter,  as  it  traveled 
westward,  spending  its  strength  by  the  time  it  had  reached 
the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  was  scarcely  felt  beyond  the 
waters  of  Lake  Erie. 

There  were  reasons  for  this.  The  contention  about  women's 
acting  ill  the  Societies  vtas,  at  the  West,  considered  a  frivo- 
lous one.  There  were  diSercnces  of  opinion,  but  the  ques- 
tion would  not  have  been  pressed,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  have 
been  made  a  ground  of  withdrawal,  on  the  other.  The  voice 
of  women,  in  conference  and  prayer-meetings,  in  those  days 
and  previously,  in  the  wide  west,  had  been  too  familiar  to  the 
ears  of  the  most  fastidious,  to  admit  of  their  being  greatly 
alarmed. 

As  to  the  new  policy  of  not  voting,  and  the  theories  upon 
which  it  was  based,  the  march  of  political  anti-slavery  was 


•nd  labor  bv  Mr.  Tupimn  and  othen,  >nd  aftcrwnrdii  tnuiiftirred  b;  them  irithont 
ecnDpeniuition  to  the  Society)  wu  gratuitoui-ly  trnnBriirrcd  oguin  b;  the  Societj  to  th* 
K.Y.Citj- Aiiti-Slovcrj'Bociet}',  ■•horttimo  btforo  Uib  dlviaion,  nud  thna  preventad 
Ihim  pmwiiiti  into  llic  hnndi  of  tlio  newly  ciccteil  committee.  Tlie  aniwer  to  tbii 
cociplaiiit  Wiu>,  tbot  IS  tlio  paper  did  not  support  itaeir,  aa  llie  Ircnnirf  wu  empty, 
■nd  iiidiviJail  mcmben  of  llic  commltlco  lind  olready  ii3iia]ncd  lieavy  liabilitioi, 
there  WW  iin  moon*  of  pnying  tbe  printer,  and  tlio  pnblimtion  must  have  been  bii>- 
peiid»d  boC  for  llie  Bcceptuncs  of  tbe  olTcr.  To  tbia  it  minhl  bave  been  added  (if  it 
■nnel),  lliilif  tliepnporliadpuuediuto  tb a  bunds  of  tbe  new  commiUea,  itwonid 
have  been  nu-d  to  opposo  tbe  iienlimeuti  and  tneoaurca  of  tboas  oho  hid  originatl^ 
eirtabiialied  it,  who  bad  mainly  (opported  it,  and  irlioso  ^nbucriptionn,  ifter  the 
diiiKion,  eoald  not,  to  sny  great  extent,  have  been  retained  by  the  pubtiahen. 

Aiiollier  eomplaiiit  ira*,  tliat  ■  member  oftbe  old  eomroitteB  bad  Xakta  poMCMion 
oftlie  Anli-Wavery  depository  of  booltp,  panipliliils,  Ac.,  and  refused  lo  doliTer 
then  over  to  the  ruivty  elected  eommittce.  The  junliflcation  was  that  msmbenof 
the  old  einnniittee  biid  become  individunll)'  roaponsiblo  for  tlie  pnTuient  of  debp 
eoDtnwted  liir  tbe  Society,  wliicb  liibililiaa  tlie  new  committee  and  it<  tneuberf  W  " 
nfUMd  to  rnwutne  ;  end  the  proceeds  of  the  depotilorj  n-oiild  repay  only  a  p«i  of 
Ih*  tmosirt  dOB  tboin  tnta  the  Society.    Their  flimi  i<w>  ma  abon  |I,W. 
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own  localities  and  in   thci; 
that  they  should  affiliate  \ 
Societies,  or  be  under  the  si; 
bonds  of  national  organ izat 
them  from  the  beginning.  A 
and  the  consequent  increase 
bonds  had  grown  looser  and 
supposing  that  any  one  grea 
act   any  great  proportion  of 
transacted  in  the  country,     i 
with  a  few  others  in  some  oi 
for  Great  Britain.  The  wider  t 
with  our  more  democratic  mctl 
could  not  be  thus  managed. 
lage,  and  township  organizatic 
mittee  of  the  New- York  State 
of  Utica,  could  not  effectively 
of  the  State.    A  Western  Coi 
Not  only  so,  County  Societies 
State  Committees  to    do   up  i 
way.    In  other  States,  the  same 
In  short,  the  previous  tendenc 
siding.     Abolitionists,    having 
centralized  power  in  the  otlic 
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great  pending  question  seemed  to  be,  wKich  of  the  two  Na- 
tional Societies  should  superintend  the  ftctivities  and  absorb 
the  contributions  of  American  abolitionists,  the  great  majority 
of  them,  in  the  interior,  found  themselves  in  a  convenient 
position  to  withdraw  from  the  control  and  from  the  support 
of  either.  Within  a  year  from  the  division  in  New-York, 
most  of  the  State  Anti-Slavery  Societies  out  of  New  England, 
declined  sustaining  the  position  of  auxiliaries  to  either  of 
the  National  Societies,  a  measure  which,  it  was  believed, 
vould  greatly  tend  to  discountenance  divisions.  In  the  States 
of  New- York  and  Ohio,  however,  (perhaps  in  other  States,) 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Garrison  succeeded  iu  forming  State  Socie- 
ties, sometime  afterwards. 

The  neutrality  we  have  described  may  have  been  wise  or 
it  may  have  been  unwise.  It  was  assumed  at  a  time  when 
the  controversy  was  little  understood  in  the  interior,  and 
when  the  changes  in  progress  had  been  but  imperfectly  de- 
veloped. 

The  fact  of  80  extensive  a  neutrality  respecting  the  "  New" 
and  the  "  Old  organizations  "  belongs  to  the  record,  and 
throws  light  on  the  true  uri^in  of  tiie  Liberty  Party ;  which 
oould  have  had  no  important  or  general  connection  with  this 
controversy,  as  has  been  represented  and  supposed,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic*  It  is  claimed  that  the  large  class  of 
abolitionists  who  wished  to  escape  that  contention,  have  not 
been,  as  a  class,  behind  others,  in  their  uncompromising  fidel- 
ity  to  the  enslaved. 


'  ■  W«  tnua  to  tuy  thot  (he  Liberty  fflrly,  which  origiofited  in  Western  New  Tork, 
did  not  ariM  from  k  wish  to  or>p»i!  Ihe  >'  old  oiguiinitioii"  or  Mr.  Outinoii — nor 
from  >  wisli  to  tupp^rt  tLa  "  new  or^iiiutian."  Boine  iudividiula  in  MiUKhn- 
■ettn,  who  hod  cuconiilercd  Mr.  Girridon'i  theory  of  non-votinj;,  ni*y  have  been  tha 
mora  ready  to  full  Id  wllh  nn  orgviiiied  party.  A  iMter  of  E.  Wright,  Jr.,  pab- 
iiahad  in  tba  Liitralor,  sbowi  (bis.  It  ia  eqitalty  ponible  (hat  U r.  Garriaon'a  aall- 
pathy  (0  voting,  >ud  bis  deaire  to  have  other  abolitioniata  come  into  hi*  viewi  of 
Totiog,  might  bive  mode  liim  adverse  (o  the  or^faaiation  of  »urh  a  pirty,  thongh 
ka  may  not  bave  been  distinctly  coD>doas  of  mieh  a  motive  bimHtf.  We  havanarar 
doobtad  that  if  Ur.  GsrrlMii  had  nut  bccom*  a  "  fion-Saaiitant,"  be  would  haw* 
Wo  an  «arij  and  zealou*  leader  of  tbo  Liberty  pMly. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

ORGANIZED     POLITICAL     ACTION — LIBERTY    PARTY — ^LIBEBTT 

LEAGUE — FREE  SOIL  PARTY. 

Nccosiiity  of  distinct  orgonization — Early  anticipations  of  tbiH — Garrison,  FoIIexly 
Stewart — Convention  at  Albany,  July,  1889— Nominations  in  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. — 
Myron  UoUey— Rochester  "  Freeman"— Convention  at  Arcade — Liberty  Party 
organized  at  Albany,  April  1,  1840,  and  James  6.  Birnoy  nominated  for  President 
— Second  Nomination,  in  1844 — Number  of  votes — Course  of  other  voting  aboli- 
tionints— What  was  accomplished  ? — Occasions  of  instability — ^Tendencies  to  re-ab- 
sorption— Different  views  of  its  true  policy — Nomination  of  Gerrit  Smith  by  **  the 
Liberty  League,"  and  why  ? — Position  taken  by  the  *'  League" — Unconstitution- 
ality of  Slavery — Other  features — Nomination  (by  the  Liberty  Party)  of  John  P. 
Hule — Kiso  of  the  Free  Soil  Party — Nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren — Bufifulo  Plat- 
form— Position  of  Mr.  Van  Buren — Various  views  of  that  movement  and  of  iti 
results — Hints  for  the  future — Remnant  of  the  Liberty  Party. 

The  Liberty  party  arose  from  the  fact,  that,  after  a  pro- 
tracted experiment,  the  candidates  of  the  old  parties  could 
not,  to  any  extent,  if  at  all, — however  "  questioned  "  and 
"pledged  " — be  depended  upon,  to  do  the  work  which  aboli- 
tionists demanded  of  them.  When  they  really  intended  to 
do  it,  their  party  associates  would  not  suffer  them.  It  would 
be  easy  to  prove  this,  if  we  had  room  for  the  details. 

Another  fact,  lying  behind  this,  must  not,  as  we  value  the 
impartiality  of  history,  be  withheld.  Abolitionists  themselves, 
connected  with  the  political  parties,  and  who  "questioned 
the  candidates,''  could  not  generally  be  weaned  from  an  undue 
bias  in  favor  of  their  political  leaders.  They  too  readily 
persuaded  themselves  that  the  candidate  of  their  own  party, 
though  but  slightly  or  ambiguously  pledged,  or  even  if  not 
pledged  at  all,  would  probably  do  more  for  the  slave,  if  elect- 
ed, than  the  candidate  of  the  opposite  party,  whatever  his 
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anti-slavery  reputation  or  his  pledges  might  be.  This  delo- 
sion  and  its  eftects  began,  at  length,  to  afford  candidates  an 
excuse  for  not  anRwering  the  questions  of  abolitionists.  The/ 
said,  "  It  will  be  of  no  use,  for  abolitioniste  will  generally 
vote  for  the  candidates  of  their  respective  parties."  The 
Btatement  was  exaggerated.  But  on  many  occasions  and  in 
many  localities,  there  was  enough  of  truth  in  it,  to  render 
the  "  questioning  of  the  candidau^  "  a  farce. 

It  was  hoped  that  by  the  orgnnization  of  a  distinct  political 
party,  this  delusion  might  be  dispelled,  and  abolitionists  b« 
led  to  honor  their  principles'  at  the  polls.  Though  a  mi- 
nority, they  could  exhibit  a  correct  example,  and  thus  pre- 
serve their  integrity,  and  increase  their  moral  power. 

Mr.  Grurrison  hod  advocated,  sometime  previous,  the  form- 
ing of  a  distinct  political  party,  though  he  was  not  now  in 
favor  of  it.  His  recommendation  is,  indeed,  the  earliest  that 
we  Iind  on  record.  In  his  Liberator,  in  1834,  he  advocated 
"a  Christian  party  in  politics" — with  particular  reference  to 
the  slave  question. 

Prof.  Charles  Follen,  sometime  after,  suggested  the  utility 
of  a  new  political  party  of  democratic  progress,  of  which  one 
prominent  object  should  be  the  abolition  of  slavery.  This, 
if  we  rightly  remember,  was  as  early  as  1838. 

Alvan  Stewart  strongly  urged  upon  the  Executive  Coo^ 
mittee  of  the  New  York  State  Anti-Slavery  Society,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1839,  the  organization  of  a  distinct  party.  The  Com- 
mittee were  not  then  prepared  for  the  measure,  but  some  of 
them  saw,  clearly,  and  had  long  seen,  the  necessity  of  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  counteract  the  partisan  tendencies  of  abolition- 
ists, by  inculcating  the  highest  principles  of  political  morality. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  at  Utica,  Sept.  19- 
21,  1888,  a  series  of  Resolutions,  twenty-two  in  number,  had 
been  presented,  discussed,  and  adopted,  setting  forth  the  prin- 
dples  of  political  action,  and  solemnly  pledging  those  who 
adopted  them  to  vote  for  no  candidates  who  were  not  fully 
pledged  to   anti-slavery  measures.*    Though  nof  designed, 

■  TInm  MMlationi,  whidi  had  been  prepued  b;  Wm.  QoodaU,  mrs  npenad  bf 
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ing  membcre. 

A  National  Anti-Slaverjr  Ct 
oommencing  July  31,  1839. 
q>pointed  for  tbe  purpose  ftt  th 
noan  Aoti-Slavery  Society,  tl 
M  speoified  in  the  call,  was  " 
anti-slavery  enterprise"  and 
afioomplishment  m  the  United 
r^te  to  the  proper  exercise  of 
HtiB  of  the  free  states."    The  nv 
■IttTery,  including  the  question  c 
diBcnased,  but  without  coming 
TOte,  farther  than  to  refer  the  qi 
nations  to  the  judgment  of  ab 
looalities. 

This  su^estion  waa  improved  ' 
nations  in  the  State  of  New- York, 
of  the  Convention,  prepared  tbe 

Tbe  Monroe  County  Conrentic 
CBter,  N.  Y.,  September  28,  1839, 
tions  and  an  Address  prepared 
which  have  been  regarded  as  In 
liberty  Party.  In  his  "BocJiesl 
June  previous,  Mr.  Holley  succc 
of  indpiipnfi — .  .    '  ■ 
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Arcade,  (then)  Genesee  County,  January  28th  and  29lib, 
18^0,  attended  by  Myroa  Hollej  and  Gerrit  Smith  ;  Beubea 
Sleeper,  of  Livingston  County,  preaiding.  This  ConTentioQ 
issued  a  Call  for  a  National  Conventioa  to  be  held  at  Albany, 
April  1,  1840,  "to  discuss  the  question  of  an  independent 
nomination  of  abolition  candidates  for  the  two  highest  o£BceE  in 
our  National  Government,  and,  if  thought  expedient,  to  make 
such  nominatioii,  for  the  friends  of  freedom  to  support,  at 
the  next  election." 

The  National  Convention  at  Albany  was  accordingly  held, 
at  the  time  appointed,  Alvan  Stewart  presiding.  Afler  a 
full  discussion,  the  Liberty  party  was  organized,  and  James 
G.  Birney  and  Thomas  Earlo  were  nominated  for  President 
and  Yice-PreBident  of  the  United  States.  The  traveling,  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  was  exceedingly  bad,  but  delegates 
were  in  attendance  from  six  States. 

The  entire  vole  of  the  Liberty  party  at  the  Presidential 
Election,  in  the  autumn  of  1840,  amounted  to  a  little  less 
than  7000.  In  1814,  the  Liberty  candidates,  James  G.  Bi^ 
ney  and  Thomas  Morris,  received  upwards  of  60,000  votes. 
These  were  but  a  small  part  of  the  professed  abolitionists  of 
the  United  Slates.  A  few  hundreds,  perhaps,  abstained  from 
voting,  from  conscientious  scruples,  and  other  considerations. 
But  the  great  majority  of  those  who  did  not  vote  for  the 
Liberty  candidates,  unquestionably  voted  for  the  nominees 
of  the  old  parties,  Harrison,  Van  Buren,  Polk,  and  Clay,  the 
two  latter  being  slaveholders,  and  the  two  former  openly 
opposed  to  the  measures  and  objects  of  abolitionists. 

Politicians  accustomed  to  identify  "success"  with  the  elec- 
tion of  their  candidates  may  ask :  What  was  effected  by  the 
organization  of  the  Liberty  party?  Let  the  question  be  an- 
swered by  asking  another:  What  would  have  been  the  coo- 
ditioa  of  the  anti-slavery  cause  now,  if  all  the  voting  aboli- 
tionists of  the  country  had  continued  to  vote  (as  all  except 
"Liberty"  men  did)  for  the  candidates  of  the  old  political 
parties?  If  any  intelligent  and  candid  politician  will  say,  on 
leflection,  that  it  would  have  stood  on  as  high  a  ground  as  it 


not  coDtiniiG  to  maintnin  that 
A  number  of  particulars  ni 
that  question. 

The  old  party  attachments  o 
paitjr,  were  not  broken  off.    ' 
adhesion  to  the  Liberty  partj 
with  the  old  parties  to  accomp 
voted  for  Mr.  Clay,  as  they  said, 
voted  with  the  old  party  to  p 
CSonstitutions.    Some,  if  they  w 
oare  a  "protective  tariff."      T 
weakened,  and  confidence  in  it 
tegrity,  was  undermined.    There 
democrats  who  will  alBrm  that 
joined  the  Liberty  party  was  be 
of  its  membeia  led  them  to  antici 
taken  place — its  general  nbsorpt 
basis — and,  finally,  in  one  or  t1 
Why  should  they  quit  their  partj 
BO,  were  evidently  on  tip-toe  for 
into  it? 

The  ecclesiastical  connections 
must  have  exerted  a  similar  infl 
religious  teachers,  to  a  great  cxti 
encp !"  ' 
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teftobers,  would  be  likely  to  retain  their  poaition  ?*  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  any  class  of  men  to  maintain  a  higher  tone  of  mo- 
rality in  their  political  relations  than  they  do  in  their  Churches, 
thus  exalting  their  politics  above  their' religion.  The  history 
of  the  Liberty  party  has  shown  this.  The  little  remnant  of 
that  party  exists,  bccaosc  its  leading  members  commonly  hold 
a  corresponding  ecclesiastical  position. 

Another  cause  of  instability,  connected  with  causes  already 
mentioned,  was  the  idea  in  many  minds  that  the  Liberty  party 
was  to  be  available  only  on  one  subject,  and  was  pledged  to 
neutrality  on  all  other  questions,  so  that  whenever  any  other 
important  political  duties  were  to  be  performed,  the  Liberty 
party  must  be  temporarily  deserted  of  course. 

Closely  allied  to  this  was  the  idea  that  the  Liberty  party 
was  only  to  be  a  "  balance  of  power"  party,  to  be  re-absorbed 
by  either  of  the  parties  who  should  give  promise  of  doing 
most  for  the  cause  of  freedom.  This  would  naturally  en- 
courage an  attitude  of  unreasonable  expectancy  on  the  part 
of  Liberty  men,  and  give  undue  importance  to  any  real  or 
apparent  concessions  that  might  be  held  out  to  allure  them. 
In  short,  the  policy  of  "choosing  the  least  of  two  evils,"  as 
commended  by  Dr.  Taylor  and  others,  would  be  embraced, 
and  the  stem  political  morality  that  had  originated  the  Lib- 
erty party  would  be  abandoned. 


•  Edmnnd  Tutttc,  of  Meridan,  Conn.,  in  a  LctUr  to  Rev.  Dr.  Tiiflor,  ot  Noir 
Hatch,  propouuiled  tliia  inquiry  : 

"Cut  a  CliriHtiun,  consistently  with  the  word  al  God,  ciuitlils  vote,  cither  far  b 
dnelliRt,  or  for  an  oppressor  of  tlie  poor,  for  Cliicf  Mogislrate  of  ti/u  Datlon  )" 

In  an  elsborato  atuwcr,  lustoining  the  ufilrmatiTe  of  lbs  sbove  queslion.  Dr. 
Tajlor  aud : 

"To  plit4  Mronger  cose.  Snppoao  thut  thero  is  □□  rcoaotuiblc  doubt  that  one  of 
two  dovlla,  ODC  of  which  is  lua  a  devil  than  the  otlidr,  will  be  actimlly  elected,  let 
tlw  Cbmtian  toIc  aa  he  may ;  and  that  bij>  vote  will  Ihereforo  bo  atlcrly  lost  if  he 
doea  not  vote  for  one  of  them ;  1  tbink  that  au  aalighlened  Cliristiaa  would  vol« 
br  the  laut  devit  of  the  two.  ■'  Hatuuiul  W.  Tailok." 

"Fait  aOeg;  October  G,  IBU." 

The  dato  and  circumstanCM  of  the  letter  oblige  na  to  infer  that  the  lilgblj  oom- 
pHmaDlarj  oamparinon  wbicb  It  contains  ma  Intended  for  the  ;>oIitica]  bene&t  of 
E»Brj  Clajr,  aa  boin^,  in  the  writer'a  rlow,  a  leaaer  devil  tbsD  Jaoiei  K.  PoUc 


I 


tions  were  accordingly  laid 
government— th;it  its  platfor 
publican  instimtiona  and  of 
the  State  and  National  Gover 
party  ought  to  seek  and  pmj 
chattel  slavery  was  to  be  the  \ 
sure  of  the  party,  it  was  not  U 
the  writings  and  speeches  of  l 
tiitions  and  addresses  of  the  Li 
were  the  views  with  which  the 

The  most  that  could  be  said 
waa,  that  the  sentiments  quoted 
part,  in  general  terms. 

To  supply,  then,  this  alleged 
grcss,  it  was  proposed  to  specify 
sures  which  the  principles  and 
required  them  to  espouse,  such 
tribution  of  public  lands,  limiU 
inalienable  homestead,  retrcnchir 
and  the  abolition  of  alt  legalized 

Id  further  support  of  this  poli 
was  only  to  be  overthrown  thi 
minor  monopolies  and  aristocrs 
tainingit;  and  that  the  forces 
overthrow  slnv-.--  - 
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tar  the  proteetion  of  all  the  rights  of  aU  men,  we  have  no  right 
to  administer  it,  or  to  seek  to  administer  it,  for  any  lower  or 
partial  ends,  and  that  if  aa  Ami-Slavery  Society  may  confine  iu 
attention  to  one  form  of  oppressioa  and  robbery,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  fanctions  of  civil  ooTEfiNHENT  may  be  thus 
circumscribed. 

LIBGRTT  LEAQUS. 

A  State  Convention  was  held  at  Port  Byron,  (N".  Y.)  Jane 
25th  and  26th,  1845,  at  which  an  address  was  presented,  em- 
bracing the  preceding  views.  It  was  not  adopted  by  the  Con- 
vention, hut  was  printed  and  circulated,  and  gained  adherents. 
By  a  number  of  Liberty  men  embracing  its  sentiments,  a  nomi- 
nating Convention  was  called,  which  was  held  at  MocedoD 
Locke,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June  8th,  9tb,  and  10th,  1847;  at 
which  Gerrit  Smith  and  Elihu  Barritt  were  nominated  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Burritt  having  declined,  the  name  of  Charles  C.  Foote  was 
af^rwards  placed  on  the  ticket,  by  another  Convention,  at 
Bochester.  The  Macedon  Convention  sent  forth  an  address 
which  was  widely  circulated,  and  elicited  much  debate.  The 
Convention  separated  itself  from  the  Liberty  party,  and  took 
the  name  of  the  Liberty  League. 

These  measures  were  adopted  in  the  confident  anticipation 
of  the  speedy  absorption  of  the  Liberty  party  in  Bome  other 
organizatiim  holding  a  receding  instead  of  an  advanced  posi- 
tion, in  respect  to  slavery  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  kindred  re- 
forms. Unequivocal  indications  of  this,  were  believed  to  have 
apiieared.* 

UNCOSSriTUTIOSALITY    OF    SLAVERY. 

It  should  be  mentioned  in  this  place  that  the  doctrine  of  the 

tinconstitutionality  of  American  Slavery  had,  before  this  time, 

■  Among  th«s  wu  the  propoMl  to  dBfer  mikinjr  ■  Preaidentkl  nomlnntlan  in 
181T,  haviog  it  llll  tbs  next  jcnr,  to  MC  what  oonrM  wonid  be  taken  hyfrnnunnt  mm 
A>  IA<  MfrpartUt.  It  wu  oommoal;  nndentood  that  the  nooiltiUinn  of  Usnit 
Smith  b]t  the  Macedon  ConiDntioD,  iniluMdnniRJorilT  of  the  National  Cummitlw  to 
Mil  th*  BaflWo  Uoavcntion.  A  iniDorit;  *til1  di««nted  from  that  coaiM.  Foot 
]F«*n  pMTlou,  Xbtn  btd  been  toma  aimilar  tanUandw. 
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gained  a  strong  foothold  in  the  Liberty  Party,  and  was  coming 
to  be  embraced  by  many  in  the  old  political  parties.    BcT. 
Samuel  J.  May,  an  abolitionist  of  the  Garrison  school,  had 
written  an  argument  to  prove  that  the  Federal  Constitution  it 
not  pro-slavery,  which  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Anti-Slavery 
Magazine  for  October,  1836  and  May,  1837.    The  late  Na- 
thaniel P.  Rogers,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  of  New  Hampshire,  an  abo- 
litionist of  the  same  school,  writing  in  the  same  magazine,  for 
January,  1837,  took  the  same  ground.    He  even  challenged 
the  proof  that  slavery  had  ever  been  legalized  in  Carolina. 
He  affirmed  that  a  rising  of  the  slaves  would  be  no  '•insurrec- 
tion ;"  and  intimated  that  the  *' guaranty  to  every  State  in  this 
Union  of  a  republican  form  of  government,"  was  a  guaranty 
against  slavery.     An  anonymous  writer  over  the  signature  of 
"Seventy  Six,"  in  the  Emancipator  of  January  4,  1838,  threw 
out  hints  which  put  many  of  the  friends  of  liberty  on  the  track 
of  further  investigation.     Alvan  Stewart  prepared  an  argu- 
ment, based  on  the  "  due  process  of  law,"  [Amendments,  art.  v.] 
which  was  presented  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
A.  S.  Society  in  September,  1837,  and  of  the  American  A.  S. 
Society  in  May,  1838.    In  1844  appeared  a  pamphlet  on  the 
subject,  entitled  "Views  of  American  Constitutional  Law,  in  its 
bearing  upon  American  Slavery,"  by  William  Goodell.*    This 
was  followed,  soon  after,  by  another,  *•  The  Unconstitutionality 
of  Slavery,"  by  Lysander  Spooncr,  p]sq.,  a  gentleman  never 
connected  with  the  Liberty  Party.     The  subject  now  elicited 
general  inquiry.     Discussions  and  public  debates  were  held. 
Prominent  lawyers,  of  the  old  parties,  declined  the  solicitations 
of  their  political  associates,  to  combat,  in  public  debate,  the 
new  doctrine,  declaring  that  the  printed  arguments  in  its  favor 
were  impregnable.     Others,  having  entered  the  lists,  admitted, 
afterwards,  that  they  had  been  baffled.     Promiscuous  audi- 
ences, not  distinctively  abolitionists,  having  heard  the  question 
debated,  voted,  by  strong  majorities,  the  unconstitutionality  of 
slavery.     The  doctrine  was  espoused  by  Liberty  Party  editors, 


*  Upwards  of  18,000  copios  of  thU  (in  two  oditlona)  were  soon  circQlflted. 
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was  affirmed  by  a,  State  Convention  of  the  Massachusetts  Li- 
berty Party,  by  other  State  Ckinventions,  and  at  large  Liberty 
Conventions  all  over  the  State  of  New  York,  and  at  the  West 
The  Liberly  Party  of  the  country,  if  remaining  in  the  field, 
and  active,  was  expected  to  have  affirmed  the  doctrine,  ere 
long,  in  its  National  Conventions.  But  most  of  its  leaders 
were  apparently  marking  out  for  it  a  course  which  would  re- 
quire that  such  a  doctrine  should  be  abandoned,  or  held  in 
abeyance.  It  was  however  made  prominent,  and  strongly  in- 
rasted  upon  by  the  Liberty  League. 

OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  THE  LIBERTY  LEAGUE. 
Among  objections  against  the  Liberty  League,  one  was,  that 
it  would  divert  attention  from  the  Slave  Question  by  the  in- 
troduction of  other  topics.  The  call  of  the  Macedon  Conven- 
tion had  stated  the  views  of  the  signers  in  nineteen  distinct 
propositions,  nearly  one  half  of  them  affirming  abstract  propo- 
sitions which  no  republican  denies,  and  some  of  the  rest  ex- 
pressing sentiments  frequently  embodied  in  the  resolutions  of 
anti-slavery  Conventions.  Occasion  was  nevertheless  taken 
from  this,  to  satirize  the  League,  as  having  put  forth  a  creed 
of  nineteen  articles,  and  as  having  set  up  nineteen  new  mea- 
sures as  tests.*  The  truth  was,  the  number  of  its  proposed 
mtaavres  of  government  did  not  exceed  those  often  professed 
before  by  the  old  political  parties,  and  by  the  "Free  Soil" 
party  since.  Yet  a  parly  with  so  wide  a  platform  was,  in  this 
case,  pronounced  impracticable,  and  abolitionists  were  warned 
to  adhere  strictly  to  their  "one  idea,"  as  the  only  antidote 
■gainst  apostacy  from  primitive  abolitionism. 

THE   "  FREE   soil"   FABTT. 

In  the  midst  of  these  exhortations,  the  National  Convention 

of  the  Liberty  party  asijcmbled  nt  Buffiilo,  October  20th,  1847. 

Gcrrit  Smith,  still  a  member  of  the  Liberty  party,  was  propo- 

•  Soma  of  lUa  mewnirtii  objected  ngiunut,  hnve  linco  been  oliumcd  by  nther  poliU- 
Ml  putie*,  iDtludluK  tba  Free  Soil  party,  uid  h>v«  been  npidlf  fuaaig  puU)* 


->,  c4*AW|jLL'a  luc  policy 
a  presidential  candidate.     Af 
of  nominating  at  all,  till  ncxi 
John  P.  Hale,  United  States'  S 
"  Independent  Democrat,"  wl 
honor  in  refusing  to  do  boma< 
had  drawn  off  a  portion  of  the 
shire  to  Lis  support.     But  be 
all  the  measures  of  Liberty  pa 
believing  in  the  unconstitutionij 
ceive  (what  Daniel  Webster*  . 
constitutional  power  of  Congress 
trade.     The  candidate  for  the 
Liecester  King,  of  Ohio. 

But  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ila 
and  answered  its  temporary  pui 
making  it,  united  with  others, 
another  Convention,  which  was  1 
composed  of  the  opponents  of  sla\ 
parties,  and  including,  of  course, 
bers  who  did  not  intend  to  be  coi 
abolishing  slaver}'.  On  that  oc 
Free  Suil  party,'*  in  which  the  L 
be  wholly  absorbed.  Martin  Va 
Charles  F.  Adams,  of  Xfassaolin- 
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nized  as  being  diatiactirely  "  abolitionists"  or  Liberty  party 
men,  were  nominated  as  csndidatea  for  the  Presidency  and 
Vice-Presidency  of  the  United  States.  Messrs.  Hale  and  King, 
SB  was  expected,  withdrew  their  names,  in  consequence  or  in 
anticipation  of  this  new  nomination. 

"  THE  BUFFALO  PLATFOHM," 

llie  following  resolutions,  with  the  response  of  their  Presi- 
dential Candidate,  define  the  "  platform"  of  the  Free  Soil 
party: 

"  ReMolved,  That  we,  the  peojile  here  tMembled,  remembering  the  exam- 
olfl  of  our  fathera  in  Did  days  of  the  first  Declaralion  of  Independence, 
putling  oar  trust  in  God  for  the  triumph  of  our  cause,  and  iuToking  his 
gaiilance  in  nur  endeavors  to  advanire  it,  do  now  plant  ourselTei  upon  the 
National  Platfurm  of  Freedom,  in  oppcaitinn  tn  the  Sectional  Flatfurm  of 
Slavery. 

"  Retolvtd,  That  slaverj  in  the  several  States  of  this  Union  which  recog- 
nize its  existence,  depends  upon  State  laws  alone,  which  rajinotbe  repealed 
or  modified  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  for  which  laws  that  Govern- 
meot  is  not  responsible.  We  therefore  propose  no  interference  by  Congress 
with  slavery  within  the  limits  of  any  Slate. 

"  J^MoIre^,  That  the  proviso  of  JeScison  to  prohibit  the  existence  of 
davery  after  1800  in  all  the  Territories  of  the  United  Slates,  Southern  and 
■~Nortben] ;  the  votes  of  six  States  and  sixteen  delegates,  in  the  Congress 
of  1781,  fur  the  proviso,  to  three  States  and  seven  delegates  against  it: 
the  actual  exclusion  of  alavery  from  the  North- Western  Territory,  by  the 
Ordinance  of  1787,  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Stales  in  Congress  :  and 
llie  entire  history  of  that  period  clearly  show  that  it  was  the  settled  policy 
of  the  nation  not  to  extend,  nationalize,  or  encourage,  but  to  limit,  localiie, 
and  discourage  slavery  ;  and  to  tliis  policy,  which  should  never  have  been 
departed  from,  the  Government  ought  to  return. 

"  Raahed,  That  our  fathers  ordabed  the  Constitution  of  tbe  United 
States,  in  order,  among  other  great  national  objects,  to  establish  justice, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  but  ex- 
pressly denied  to  the  Federal  Government,  which  they  created,  all  consti- 
tutional power  to  depriva  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without 
doe  legal  process. 

"  Reto!vriI,  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Convention,  Congress  has  no 
more  power  (o  make  a  slave  than  to  make  a  kiug ;  no  more  power  to  insti- 
tute or  establish  slavery,  than  to  institute  or  est^lish  a  monarchy — no  such 
power  can  be  found  among  those  specifinally  conferred  by  the  Conalitutioil, 
01  ilarived  by  just  implication  from  them. 
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"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  reliere  itacif 
from  oil  responsibility  fur  the  existence  or  continuance  of  slavery,  wberoTer 
that  Government  possesses  constitutional  authority  to  legislate  on  thmt  sub- 
ject, and  is  thus  responsible  for  its  existence. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  true,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  this  ConTention,  tbe 
only  safe  means  of  preventing  the  extension  of  slavery  into  territory  now 
free,  is  to  prohibit  its  existence  in  all  such  territory  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

'*  Resolved,  That  we  accept  the  issue  which  the  slave  power  has  forced 
upon  us,  and  to  their  demand  for  more  slave  States,  and  more  slave  Terri- 
tories, our  calm  but  final  answer  is.  No  more  slave  States,  and  no  more  slave 
Territory.  Let  the  soil  of  our  extensive  domains  be  ever  kept  free,  for 
the  hardy  pioneers  of  our  own  land,  and  the  oppressed  and  banished  of 
other  lands,  seeking  homes  of  comfort  and  fields  of  enterprise  in  the  new 
world." 

These  were  followed  by  resolutions  in  favor  of  cheap  post- 
age, retrenchment,  abolition  of  unnecessarj  offices,  elections 
by  the  people,  river  and  harbor  improvements,  free  grant  of 
public  lands,  payment  of  public  debts,  and  revenue  tarif£ 
Here  were  seven  distinct  objects  enumerated,  besides  the  non- 
extension  of  slavery. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  much  was  intended  to  be  included  in 
the  sixth  of  these  resolutions.  It  will  not  probably  be  claimed 
that  this  Convention  intended  to  set  up  a  higher  standard  than 
that  of  the  Liberty  Party  Convention  that  nominated  Mr. 
Hale,  who  was  not  prepared  for  the  abolition,  by  Congress, 
of  the  inter-state  slave  trade.  The  following  extracts  from 
the  Letter  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  accepting  the  nomination,  will 
show  his  understanding  of  the  position  of  the  Convention  and 
the  new  party  : 

**  I  have  examined  and  considered  the  platform  adopted  by  the  Buflfalo 
Convention,  as  defining  the  political  creed  of  the  '  Free  Democracy,'  with 
the  attention  due  to  the  grave  subjects  under  which  it  is  presented.  It 
breathes  the  right  spirit,  and  presents  a  political  chart  which,  with  the 
explanations  I  am  about  to  make,  I  can,  in  good  faith,  adopt  and  sustain. 

"  In  regard  to  the  chief  topics  of  the  resolutions,  it  is  not  to  bo  doubted, 
U«at  the  present  movement  of  the  public  mind  in  the  non-slaveholding  States, 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  is  caused  mainly  by  an  earnest  desire  to  uphold 
and  enforce  the  policy  in  regard  to  it,  established  by  the  founders  of  the 
Republic.  That  policy,  in  addition  to  tlie  prospective  prohibition  of  the 
foreign  slave  trade,  was — 
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"  tat  Adeqokte,  efficient,  bnd  certain  aecnritj  against  the  extavtioa  of 
■laTerj'  ipto  territuries  where  it  did  not  praclicallj  exiat. 

"  Sd.  Tbat,  iti  tlie  language  of  your  own  condensed  and  excellent  resoln* 
tion, '  SlaTGTj,  in  the  seTCrai  Stales  of  the  Union  which  recngniae  its  exist- 
ence, shauU  depend  upon  Slate  laws,  which  cannot  be  repeated  or  modified 
by  the  Federal  GuTernmeat ;'  and — 

:     TOWARDS   THE   INSTIIV* 

r  Con- 


"The  sixth  resolution  embraces  the  subject  of  Slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  and  1  obsene  in  it  a  generality  or  expression,  in  respect  to  the 
time  when,  and  the  circumstances  under  which,  it  was  the  upinion  of  the 
Convention  that  it  should  be  abolished,  which  has  not  been  usual  on  the 
part  of  the  fiiends  of  immediate  action.  Most  reflecting  and  philanthropic 
minds  live  in  the  hope,  that  they  will  one  day  see  slavery  abolished,  not 
only  in  that  District,  but  in  the  States  also,  in  the  latter  through  the  agency 
of  the  State  Guvrrnments,  to  whom  the  Constilotion  wisely  leaves  eiclu- 
aive  power  In  the  matter,  and  in  the  former  by  Congress.  I  may  be  mis- 
taken, but  I  think  I  sec  in  the  guarded  language  of  the  resolution,  evidence 
of  an  apprehension,  on  the  part  of  the  Convention,  that  a  difference  in 
i^inion,  to  some  extent  at  least,  existed  among  its  members,  upon  the  point 
referred  to,  and  of  an  enlightened  and  truly  patriotic  resolve,  not  tu  anSei 
tbat  circumstance,  if  it  existed,  ti)  weaken  the  moral  power  of  theii  una- 
nimity  on  the  great  question  which  had  brought  them  together." 

It  is  not  known  that  the  leading  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion that  nominated  Mr.  Van  Buren,  ever  complained  that 
he  Lad  misunderstood  their  position.  They  certainly  did  not 
withdraw  from  him  their  support. 

.Here,  then,  was  a  platform  containing  as  many  collateral 
measures  as  had  been  proposed  by  the  Liberty  Iicague,  but 
omitting  "  the  one  idea"  of  a  direct  abolition  of  slavery.  Yet 
it  was  eagerly  embraced  by  many  who  hud  scarcely  ceascu 
from  protesting  against  the  introduction  of  other  topics  by  the 
Liberty  League,  in  connectioa  with  the  highest  standard  of 
anti-slavery  action. 

The  position  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  of  the  party  that 

selected  him  as  their  chief  representative,   may  be  further 

seen  from  the  reference  he  made  to  his  course  during  his  Fre- 

gideacy  in  respect  to  the  slave  question,  in  his  widely  circa- 
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lated  letter  of  June  20th,  1848,  a  few  weeks  previous  to  his 

nomination  at  Buffieilo : 

**  But  deeply  penetrated  by  the  conTiction  that  slaTory  waa  the  oolj  aob- 
jeet  which  could  endanger  our  blessed  Union,  I  waa  determined  thai  oo 
effort  on  ray  part,  within  the  pale  of  the  Constitution,  ahould  be  wanting  to 

SUSTAIN  ITS  COMPROMISES  AS  THEY  WERE  THEN  UNDERSTOOD,  AND  IT  U  NOW 
A  SOURCE  OF  CONSOLATION  T^  ME  THAT  I  PURSUED  THE  COUBaX  I  TBSir 
ADOPTED.*' 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Van  Buren  sustained  the  "  com- 
promises of  the  Constitution"  when  he  was  President^  the 
reader  has  already  seen. 

The  enemies  of  the  Liberty  party,  whigs,  democrats,  "  non- 
resistants,"  and  ''  Garrison  abolitionists,"  rejoiced  greatly  at 
its  supposed  ''  death  and  burial." 

REMNANT  OP  THE  LIBERTY  PARTY. 

But  a  little  remnant  remained.  Besides  those  who  had 
organized  the  Liberty  League,  there  were  a  few  who  were 
inclined  to  favor  their  views,  and  there  were  others  who  pre- 
ferred to  support  Gcrrit  Smith  rather  than  John  P.  Hale,  or 
any  candidate  that  would  be  likely  to  be  substituted  for  him. 
T/iese^  rallied  as  "  the  Liberty  Party,"  and  in  Convention  at 
Buffalo,  June  15th,  1818,  concurred  with  the  Liberty  League 
in  nominating  their  candidates.  At  a  subsequent  Convention 
at  Canastota,  Sept.  28th,  they  adopted  the  documents  defining 
the  platform  of  the  Liberty  League,  which  has  not,  since  that 
time,  maintained  a  separate  organization. 

RESULTS  AND  POSITION  OF  THE   "FREE  SOIL  PARTY." 

After  an  experiment  of  three  years  and  a  half,  from  the 
time  of  its  organization  at  Buffalo,  not  a  few  members  of  the 
Free  Soil  party  found  themselves  in  the  position  described  in 
the  following  extract,  which  appeared  in  the  National  Era  of 
March  4,  1852 : 

"  I  confess  myself  disappointed  in  the  results  of  the  Buffalo  Convention. 

To  one  at  the  time  it  did  seem  that  the  people  had  become  thoroughly 

■awake,  both  to  their  rights  and  their  duties,  and  that  party  attachments  are 
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BO  loDget  b)  prerent  a  inulj,  fearleM  Msertian  of  Uio  n(hl*  oT  fbtfna 
North  to  teke  the  control  of  the  GovernmcDt,  aod  to  wield  it  in  fftvor  of 
liberty. 

"  While  1  belieie  (hat  that  deraoottntion  did  eiert  ■  SBlutuy  inSueneo 
on  the  then  pending  election,  I  am  constrained  to  admit  that  the  high  hopes 
then  fanned  have  faded  away,  and  left  the  ud  conviction  that  the  people  of 
the  free  States  are  jet  to  learn  lesaoni  of  deep  humiliation,  before  thoy  will 
rise  to  the  true  position  and  dignity  of  freemen," — Estract  of  a  httttr  from 
A.  A.  Guthrie  to  the  Free  Soil  Convtation  ef  Ohio. 

Others  were  found  who  freely  expressed  their  regrets  that 
the  platform  of  direct  abolition  should  have  been  Tirtoallj 
ezchuDged  for  that  of  non-extensioii. 

The  editor  of  the  National  Kra,  in  commenting  tipon  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Guthrie,  thus  sums  up  the  result,  as  he  under- 
stands  it,  of  the  Free  Soil  organization  : 

"We  did  not  inceeed  in  obtaining;  a  positiTe  act  from  Congreaa  prohib- 
iting ilarerj  in  the  Territories,  but  the  power  of  the  movement  we  re- 
presented was  Buch  as  to  constiain  the  new  admin istratioo  to  countenaoee 
meaaures  favorable  to  our  views,  such  as  to  weaken  the  conlidencB  of  the 
iJaTeholders  in  their  own  doctrines  respecting  the  title  lo  their  ilavea  in  freo 
territory,  such  as  to  impregnate  the  tide  of  emigration  to  California  with 
the  anti-alavery  spirit,  thereby  inducing  the  formation  of  a  non-si aveholding 
Slate  on  the  Pacific,  by  which  our  entire  Western  seaboard  was  cooaecntad 
to  Freedom. 

"  Among  the  other  results  attributable  to  this  movement,  directly  or  in* 
directly,  are  the  repeal  of  the  Black  Laws  of  Ohio  ;  the  election  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  members  of  the  House  far  two  successive  CongresBes,  acting 
independently  of  organisations  when  cuntralled  by  slavery  ;  the  elnetion  of 
Messrs,  Chuse  and  Sumner  lo  the  Senale  of  the  United  Slates ;  the  control 
of  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts,  by  coalitions,  not  to  bn 
coerced  into  submiasion  to  the  dictates  of  the  Slave  Power;  distiactton  in 
(he  old  political  organ izatinns  always  subservient  to  slavery,  which  thus  far 
no  efforts  have  succeeded  in  allaying  ;  a  more  general  discussion  of  quea- 
lioas  of  slavery,  in  Congress  and  out,  than  had  ever  taken  place  before; 
and  such  a  state  of  the  pnblic  mind  as  to  have  checked,  if  not  extingniahed, 
the  project  of  Cuban  annexation.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  it  was  under 
the  preaaure  of  tbia  Buffalo  Convention  that  the  Oregon  Bill,  with  its  claoaa 
prohibiting  slavery,  was  carried  through  Congress." 

This,  thei],  it  may  be  presumed,  is  the  most  favoraUe  ao- 
ootiQt  that  can  be  given  of  the  results  of  the  Bo&Io  CohTen^ 


^  V*  v/Li  tuu  Slave  question. 

volvcd,  they  maintain  tliat  since 
the  subject  result  uniformly  in  ( 
to  set  the  claims  of  liberty  on  the 
of  the  non-extension  of  slavery. 
and  bold  push  for  the  aholition  o\ 
confessedly  under  jurisdiction  of 
out  other  work  for  the  pro-slave 
the  admission  of  California  as  a 
doubt  that  its  prompt  admission, 
of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  would  ha'' 
a  "compromise"  to  stave  off  the 
Federal  District,  and  the  prohibit 
trade — to  say  nothing  of  the  still  1 
tion  of  slavery  in  the  States.     In 
the  defensive,  and  on  their  own  t 
the  war  into  the  citadel  of  the  e 
must  needs  be  submitted  to,  they  t 
chosen  that  should  not  inevitably 
concessions  on  the  wrong  side.     M 
lieve  in  the  moral  obligation  of  a  pra 
tained  truth^  believing  that  the  God 
sequences**  and  bring  to  pass  result 
could  calculate  or  foresee  bcforch 
glad  to  sec  whigs  and  domoomt*? 
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in  tbe  above  extract  from  the  National  Era.  The  qoeBUons 
that,  of  necessity,  came  before  Congress,  produced  great  ex- 
citement and  drew  forth  earnest  debate.  The  position  of  the 
ultra  Southern  members  rendered  it  inevitable.  And  many 
members  of  Congress,  not  belonging  to  the  Free  Soil  portjr, 
were  quite  as  efficient  in  their  advocacy  of  Northern  interests 
as  some  who  did.  Among  these  are  to  be  reckoned  such  men 
as  William  H.  Seward,  whig  Senator  from  New  York,  and 
several  others,  though  their  party  connections  naturally  tended 
to  cripple  them. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  some  statesmen  in  Congress  and 
the  State  Jjegialatures,  who  were  elected  as  Free  Soil  men,  or 
by  help  of  the  votes  of  that  party,  have  found  their  way  out 
of  the  Free  Soil  party  into  one  or  the  other  of  the  old  parties. 
Among  these  are  some  who  were  formerly  in  the  Liberty 
party,  and  who  exerted  themselves  most  strenuously,  first,  in 
favor  of  the  "one  idea"  policy  in  opposition  to  the  Liberty 
League;  and,  soon  afterwards,  to  merge  the  Liberty  party  in 
the  Free  Soil  party. 

In  the  State  of  New- York,  where  the  "  Buffalo  platform  " 
was  erected,  it  seems  to  have  fallen  down  entirely.  The  Free 
Soil  party  is  extinct  in  that  State,  having  been  absorbed  by 
the  old  Democratic  party,  and  that  too,  upon  a  basis  which 
unites  the  "  Old  Hunkers  "  and  the  "  Barnburners," — the 
pro-slavery  and  the  anti-slavery  sections  of  the  party.  It  is 
not  seen  that  that  party,  since  the  re-absorption,  is  at  all  in 
advance  of  the  Whig  party,  on  the  slave  question.  The 
friends  of  Mr.  Seward,  in  the  Whig  party,  appear  to  be  rather 
in  advance  of  them. 

In  Massachusetts  and  in  Ohio,  where  there  are  yet  some 
signs  of  life  among  "Free  Soilera,"  their  activity  chiefly  con- 
sists in  temporary  and  local  coalitions  with  one  or  the  other 
of  the  old  parties,  or  with  portions  of  them,  as  oircumstanoes 
may  seem  to  require.  It  has,  in  fact,  become  a  question, 
whether,  as  a  national  party,  the  "  Free  Soil  party,"  as  organ- 
ized  at  Buffalo,  in  1848,  may  be  said  to  exist 

Party  ties,  even  in  the  old  parties,  are,  to  an  increasing  ex- 


tention  is  now  removed.  If  the  m 
party  perceive  that  the  time  (if  then 
ly  on  the  low  ground  of  the  "  Bu 
passed  away — if  they  feel  that  the  i 
eating  non-extension,  is  too  narrow 
position,  as  friends  of  liberty,  they 
the  constitutional  question,  and  th 
economy  that  harmonize  with  the  i 
Such  a  course,  on  their  part,  might 
all  the  friends  of  political  action  agai 


*  See  editorial  in  National  Era^ 
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CHAPTER  XL. 


AKTI-SLi-TEBT     CHUBCH     AGITATION — NEW    AKTI-SLATSBT 
CHUBCHE3  AND  MIS3I0NAHT  BODIES. 

CoaitdentloD,  tinoag  abolitionists,  of  their  Chorch  n\tli<na — CoDinlUtiMU  at 
Albaa)',  In  Jnl;,  18Sf> — Pnviona  "  ADti-Stiver;  Conference  uid  Pnjop  U Mting*" 
— "Chriitlmi  Anti-Slavory  ConTentiora,"   1840  ■ud  onward— Pipsr  denlad  to 

tha  lubjool— Org«niz»tioo  of  Independent  Anti-Slavery  Chnrphes— " 'Waalayaii 
Charoh,"  a  HCauian  from  the  Heth.  £.  Chnroh— "Free  Preabyterian  Chardi" 
— "Free  Uiaaiona"— Geveral  eBrl;  Hitaionar;  orgonizationa—"  Union  Ulauonair 
Soo." — "  W.  India  ConimJKeo"— "  Amistad  Coinmilloe"— "  Western  Mlaa,  Aaao." 
■^Merged  <134S)  in  "  Am.  Mis*.  AMociDtion"— Ciiureh  agititiou  it  ths  WcM_ 
Large  (Vinventionaat  Cincinnati  and  Cliicago — Fapendcioted  to  Iheae  moTementa 
— Charch  agitation  among  Baptiata— Correaponden«  with  English  Baptiala — 
HiaiioDofCoi  and  Iloby— Organization  of  a  "Baptiat  Anti-SUvenr  Canvanlioa" 
(m  a  permanent  body),  in  IMO — Panic  among  Southern  Baptiala — Renewed  oppo- 
•llion  bj  Northern  Bnptista — Keoorda  of  pra-elovar)'  action  among  tham — "  Com- 
promiae  Article"— Eipulaion  of  Elon  Galuaha  and  olhera  fTom  the  Uisaiotlar]' 
Board,  in  obedianca  to  Soathem  demands — Baptist  "  Free  Misa.  Son."  orgauliad 
1S4R,  hj  aboli lion iati— Old  Boards,  Elavcholding  UiBsionariea-'"Tri(nniBl  Con- 
veulion"  diaaolved — A  now  "Baptist  Misa.  Union"  ancoccJa  it — lia  obaraetor — 
Its  SDli-alavery  proresBiona  examined;  nlM  other  Baptist  orgnoiiatiODa — Hiaaloai 
of  the  "  Am.  Bap.  Free  Mission  Soc."— N.  Y.  Central  College. 

It  would  bo  interesting  to  trace  the  history  of  anti-slavery 
Chubch  agitation,  for  the  last  sixteen  years.  The  items  lie 
so  scattered  among  different  sects,  and  in  varioua  localities, 
that  it  would  be  a  great  task  to  collect,  to  classify,  and  to  pre- 
sent them.  There  are  materials  sufficient  for  volumes,  but  we 
have  room  for  only  a  few  pages. 

It  was  seen  by  many,  at  an  early  day,  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  required /M)/iVica2  secession,  required,  in  like  cases, 
ecdesiasiical  secession ;  and  the  more  especially  as  the  Church 
is  naturally  expected  to  be  purer  than  the  State,  and  lo  con- 
stitute the  guide  and  teacher,  by  which,  on  great  moral  ques- 
tioDS,  the  legislation  of  a  country  must  be  moulded. 
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This  was  seen  and  felt  by  many  who  attended  the  National 
Anti-Slavery  Convention  for  political  discussion  at  Albany, 
commencing  July  31,  1839.  A  large  portion  of  those  in  that 
Convention  who  were  church  members,  and  who  were  thea 
looking  forward,  though  vaguely,  to  some  new  modes  of  po- 
litical action,  assembled  each  morning  before  breakfast,  during 
that  Convention,  for  mutual  prayer,  and  for  a  free  considera- 
tion of  their  ecclesiastical  relations.*  The  result  was  a  gen- 
eral determination  among  those  present  to  push  the  slave 
question  in  the  churches,  to  ^*abolitionize"  them  if  possible, 
and  if  not,  secede  from  them.  A  resolution  was  adopted  and 
afterwards  published,  recommending  "  Christian  Anti-slavery 
Conventions"  for  this  end.  Even  before  this  date,  something 
of  the  kind  had  been  done  on  a  limited  scale  in  the  region  of 
central  New  York,  where  "Anti-slavery  Conferences  and 
prayer  meetings"  had  been  frequently  held,  attended  by  abo- 
litionists from  a  few  adjoining  towns. 

The  same  connection  was  perceived  by  some  at  the  Albany 
Convention  just  mentioned,  who  were  opposed  to  political  so- 
cession,  and  who  urged,  as  an  objection  against  an  anti-slavery 
party  in  politics,  that  it  would  lead  to  similar  schisms  and 
difficulties  in  the  Church.  The  right  course,  we  were  told, 
was  to  *'abolitionize''  all  the  sects  and  all  the  parties  in  reli- 
gion and  politics,  and  then  the  work  would  be  done.  The 
question,  nevertheless,  recurred,  "What  shall  we  do  when  we 
find  it  impossible  to  reform  them  ?  Shall  we  continue  to  sus- 
tain them,  to  be  corrupted,  perhaps,  by  them,  and  to  become 
a  partaker  of  their  sins  ?" 

"CuRisTiAN  Anti-slaveuy  CONVENTIONS"  wcrc  accord- 
ingly notified  and  held  at  various  points  in  the  State  of  New 
York, — at  Auburn,  Penn  Yan,  Clinton,  Syracuse,  and  a  large 
number  of  other  places, — beginning  soon  after  the  rise  of  the 
Liberty  party.     They  were  attended  by  many  of  those  who 


♦  The  prominent  exceptions  to  this  statement,  should  -we  specify  them,  would  b« 
fbnnd  to  be  those  who  nre  not  now  (18o3)  in  the  lunks  of  the  Liberty  party,  nor 
active  in  political  efforu  aguiDst  slavery. 
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have  been  active  in  the  Liberty  party, — Smith,  Birnoy,  Stew- 
art, Green,  Chaplin,  Torrey,  Goodell,  and  others, — and  were, 
some  of  them,  among  the  largest  and  most  interesting  anti- 
slavery  conventions  ever  held  in  the  State.*  A  little  paper, 
conducted  by  Wm.  Goodell,  devoted  mainly  to  this  object, 
was  commenced  in  1841,  and  was  published  occasionally  till 
the  beginning  of  1843,  then  monthly  till  the  summer  of  1848. 
It  was  circulated  in  all  the  free  and  some  of  the  slave  States, 
and  was  supported  mainly  by  members  of  the  Liberty  party. 

INDEPENDENT  CHURCHES. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  a  large  number  of  local  independent 
Churches  havo  been  gathered  by  secession  from  the  old 
Churches  of  several  different  sects,  and  holding  no  ecclesiasti- 
cal connection  with  them.  This  movement  ia  chiefiy  in  the 
State  of  New  York  and  farther  west 

WESLETAN   METHODIST   CHUHCH. 

From  an  early  period  of  the  present  anti-slavery  discussion, 
there  has  been  an  efficient  body  of  Methodist  abolitionists, 
the  denomination  has  been  extensively  agitated,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  a  secession  from  the  M.  E.  Church  and  the  or- 
ganization of  a  new  ecclesiastical  connection,  known  as  the 
"Wesleyan  Methodist  Church." 

Li  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1834,  a  number  of  ministers 
and  members  of  tlie  New  England  and  New  Hampshire  Con- 
ferences, addressed  an  appeal  to  their  brethren  on  behalf  of 
the  nnti-slaverj  cause,  Tliia  drew  forth  a  "counter-appeal," 
ngned  by  the  late  Fres.  Fisk  and  others.  Earnest  discussions 
and  debates  followed.  The  cause  of  anti-slavery  made  pro- 
gress, and  an  anti-slavery  delegation  from  the  above  confer- 
ences to  the  General  Conference  (with  exception  of  one  dele- 

*  A  ptunpUot,  eDlJUcd  "  ?n>  ^nvrinin  Ckarclm  thi  SatKarti  ijf  Amtriean  Sla- 
Mry"  (the  flret  pubtlcation  of  tlio  hiad  thit  wa  know  of),  was  publiBhcd  by  Junes 
O,  Kmcf,  Iho  PrcF^idcntinl  candidala  or  Iba  Liberty  partj,  whila  in  England,  wbara 
)w  atMnded  tbo  "  World's  Antl-Glararjr  ConveDtion."  Its  republlattion  and  dron- 
bUon  in  Amcricn  did  much  to  forntrd  tlie  cboich  i^tatlaa  of  tba  idava  qaaitioD. 
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gate)  was  secured.  The  opposition  was  however  so  strongs 
even  at  the  North,  and  the  course  of  the  General  Conference 
was  such,  that  a  secession  was  deemed  unavoidable.  Local 
secessions  commenced  in  Michigan  in  1839.  Three  ministers 
— Jotham  Horton,  Orange  Scott,  and  La  Roy  Sunderland, — 
signed  an  act  of  withdrawal  from  the  M.  E.  Church,  dated  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Nov.  8,  1842.  At  a  Convention  held  for 
the  purpose,  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  May  31,  1843,  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church  was  regularly  organized.  Its  polity  is  not 
Episcopal,  but  provides  for  an  itinerancy  under  a  modified 
supervision  of  conferences,  recognizing  the  rights  of  congre- 
gations, and  the  participancy  of  laymen.  At  the  South  and 
West,  E.  Smith  has  been  an  effective  pioneer  in  the  enter- 
prise. The  Wesley ans  have  made  an  inroad  into  North  Caro- 
lina, and  gained  a  promising  foothold,  though  some  of  their 
ministers  have  been  ejected.  The  connection  now  (1852)  em- 
braces "twelve  annual  conferences."  The  "General  Confer- 
ence, which  is  the  rule-making  body,  meets  once  in  four  years, 
and  is  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  ministers  and  lay- 
men." Churches  may  elect  their  own  pastors. — Vide  "  Grounds 
of  Secession'^'' — Matlack's  llistory — and  MSS,  by  LuOier  Lee, 

FREE   PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

This  church  was  organized,  a  few  years  ago,  during  the 
sittings  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Cincinnati.  It  embraces 
Presbyterians  of  both  the  Old  and  New  School  in  Theology, 
who  agree  in  respect  to  the  necessity  of  separation  from  slave- 
holders. Among  the  pioneers  of  this  movement  is  the  Rev. 
John  Kankin,  of  Ripley,  Ohio,  formerly  of  Kentucky,  who 
wrote  and  published  in  favor  of  immediate  emancipation,  in 
1824  or  '25,  before  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Garrison's  la- 
bors. In  the  connection  there  are  about  fifty  Churches,  and 
three  Presbyteries,  extending  through  portions  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio,  Indiania,  and  Illinois,  the  whole  composing  the 
"  Free  Synod  of  Cincinnati." 
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A  divisioii  among  tbe  Society  of  Friends  in  Indiana,  lias 
grown  out  of  tbe  slave  question,  and  tbe  manner  in  which 
active  abolitionists  in  the  Society  had  been  treated  in  their 
yearly  and  unnaal  meetings. 

Except  the  Wesleyan  secession,  there  has  been  but  little 
Church  secession  and  reorganization  in  New  England,  but 
abolitionists  of  the  Congregational  sect  iu  that  quarter,  extend 
a  pretty  liberal  support  to  the  new  "American  Missionary 
Association,"  in  preference  to  the  "  American  Board." 

FR£E    UISSIONS. 

An  Anti-slavery  Missionary  Committee  was  organized  at 
Boston  at  an  early  day,  in  principal  reference,  we  believe,  to 
operations  in  the  British  West  Indies,  Tbe  "  Amistad  Com- 
mittee," having  in  charge  the  captives  taken  in  that  vessel, 
provided  missionaries  to  accompany  them  home,  and  estab- 
lished a  mission  among  them.  A  "  Union  Missionary  So- 
ciety" was  formed  by  a  number  of  white  and  colored  minis- 
ters and  others,  in  New  York  and  Connecticut  The  Western 
Missionary  Association,  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  was  also  of  an  anti- 
slavery  character.  All  these  were  afterwards  merged  in  the 
"American  Missionary  Association,"  which  was  formed  by  a 
Convention  of  delegates  at  Albany  in  the  autumn  of  1816,  on 
a  new  and  broader  basis,  encouraging  the  local  efforts  of 
Churches  and  auxiliaries  to  sustain  and  superintend  their 
own  missionaries.  The  Executive  Committee,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  "close  corporation,"  like  the  American  Board,  is  chosen 
annuallybythe  contributing  constituency;  they  exercise  limited 
functions,  and  their  proceedings  arc  subject  to  examination 
and  revision  at  the  annual  meetings  of  their  constituents,  the 
members  of  the  association.  The  association  has  missions  in 
Africa,  in  Siam,  in  the  West  Indies,  among  the  Ojibue  In- 
dians, at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  in  Canada.  It  also  occu- 
pies, to  a  considerable  extent,  the  field  of  Home  MisaioDS, 
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which  are  included  in  its  plan.  It  has  a  missionary  ia  Ken- 
tucky, where  two  new  Churches  have  been  organized  that 
exclude  slaveholders.  Au  important  auxiliary  to  this  asso- 
ciation has  recently  been  organized  in  Ohio,  carrying  on  its 
own  operations  in  that  region,  in  a  manner  provided  for  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  American  Missionary  Association. 

CHURCH  AGITATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

The  subject  of  Anti-slavery  Church  Beform  has  recently 
received  a  fresh  impulse  in  the  Western  States.  In  April, 
1850,  a  large  and  influential  Christian  Anti-slavery  Conven* 
tion  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  invited  by  a  committee  re- 
presenting several  religious  denominations.  Members  were 
in  attendance  from  most  of  the  Middle  and  Western  Statea 
A  similar  convention  was  held  at  Chicago,  111.,  in  July,  1852. 
At  these  conventions,  after  long  and  earnest  discussions,  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  in  favor  of  withdrawing  from  churches, 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  missionary  organizations,  connected 
with  slavcholding.  Among  the  active  members  of  one  or 
both  of  these  conventions  were  Rev.  B.  P.  Aydellotte,  D.  D^ 
late  President  of  Woodward  College,  Ilev.  C.  G.  Finney, 
President  of  Oberlin  College,  Rev.  Asa  Mahan,  President  of 
Cleveland  University,  licv.  Jona.  Blanchard,  President  of 
Knox  College,  Illinois,  Rev.  John  Rankin,  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson, 
of  Pittsburg,  Rev.  K.  Smith,  Rev.  J.  B.  Walker,  Rev.  E.  H. 
Nevin,  Rev.  Samuel  Lewis,  Rev.  Dr.  Brisbane,  Rev.  C.  B. 
Boynton,  Rev.  E.  Goodman,  Rev.  John  G.  Fee  of  Kentucky, 
&c.  &c.,  and  some  from  the  more  easterly  States. 

"The  "Christian  Era,"  Chicago— the  "Christian  Press," 
Cincinnati — and  the  "Free  Presbyterian,"  are  journals  de- 
voted to  Free  Missions  and  Anti-slavery  Church  Reformation. 
The  "  Free  Wesleyan,"  New  York,  is  the  organ  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  connection.  Baptist  abolitionists  have  had  their  "  Chris- 
tian Reflector,"  "  Christian  Contributor,"  "American  Baptist," 
&c.  &c. 
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The  history  of  anti-slavery  agitation  among  Baptists  con- 
oecta  itself  eo  closely  with  the  history  of  pro-slavery  move- 
ments in  the  same  sect,  that  we  must  present  them  together. 

The  position  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  Northern  and 
Sonthern,  concerning  slavery,  was  shown  in  a  former  chapter,* 
BO  far  as  it  could  be  done  without  distinctly  anticipating  the 
account  of  the  struggle  between  abolitionists  and  their  op- 
posers  in  that  sect.  Some  further  particulars  are  in  place 
here,  connected  with  the  anti-slavery  Church  agitation  among 
them. 

The  leading  influences  in  this  sect,  as  in  the  others,  were 
brought  to  bear,  at  an  early  day,  against  all  agitation  of  the 
Bvbject.  The  violent  denunciations  against  abolitionists,  by  n 
Baptist  Association  in  Virginia,  in  1835,  has  been  noticed 
already.t  A  spirit  of  servility,  as  in  the  other  sects  and  in 
the  political  parties,  was  already  manifest  among  Baptists  at 
the  North.  The  Baptist  Magazine,  as  early  as  1834,  like  the 
leading  periodicals  of  the  other  principal  sects,  was  closed 
against  the  discussion. 

The  "Board  of  Baptist  Ministers,  in  and  near  London," 
Dec  31,  1833,  addressed  a  fraternal  letter,  signed  by  Eld.  W. 
H.  Mureh,  their  Chairman,  to  "the  Pastors  and  Ministers  of 
the  Baptist  denomination  throughout  the  United  States  of 
America."  In  tills  letter  they  gave  an  account  of  their  own 
struggle  in  England  against  slavery  in  the  British  "West  In- 
dies, and  made  some  very  modest  suggestions  respecting 
slavery  in  the  United  States.  It  was  directed  to  "Rev.  Spen- 
cer H.  Cone,  President,  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  the  Dele- 
gates of  the  Baptist  Triennial  Convention,"  supposing  this  to 
be  the  most  ready  method  of  access  to  Baptist  churches  in 
America.  Eld.  Howard  Malcom,  afterwards  a  slaveholder 
IQ  Kentucky,  though  then  a  Northern  man,  was  clerk  of  the 
convention.     The  letter  was  kept  at  Boston  several  mouths, 
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then  sent  to  Elders  Gone  and  Somen,  New  York,  and  hj 
them  returned  to  the  Board  at  Boston. 

By  Sept.  1,  1884,  an  answer  was  prepared  by  a  Committee 
of  the  Board,  accompanied  with  a  series  of  resolutions.  The 
tone  of  these  was  apologetic  of  slaveholding,  yet  disclaiming 
responsibility  for  its  existence,  declining  to  interfere  with  the 
subject,  and  adducing  the  ''consideration"  that  "there  is  now 
a  pleasing  degree  of  union  among  the  multiplying  thousands 
of  Baptists  throughout  the  land."  To  this  was  added  a  warm 
eulogium  of  "our  Southern  brethren"  who  "are  generally, 
both  ministers  and  people,  slaveholders,"  yet  "liberal  and 
enterprising  in  the  promotion  of  every  holy  enterprise  for 
the  extension  of  the  gospel."  This  reply,  as  well  as  the  let- 
ter from  England,  were  kept  secret.  And  it  was  not  until 
the  publication  of  both  documents  in  England,  and  their  re- 
publication by  the  editor  of  the  (Presbyterian)  New  York 
Observer,  (who  was  gratified  with  the  American  answer)  that 
the  editor  of  the  Baptist  ''Christian  Watchman"  in  Boston, 
after  request  by  Eld.  Grosvenor,  gave  them  to  his  Baptist 
reader?,  thirteen  months  after  the  date  of  the  English  letter. 

Another  answer,  and  of  an  opposite  tone,  "  with  more  than 
one  huodred  and  eighty  signatures,"  was  however  sent  to  the 
"  Baptist  Board  in  and  near  London,"  by  a  Baptist  Conven- 
tion held  in  Boston,  May  26  and  27,  IQZo.— Facts  for  Baptist 
Churches^  p.  15-29. 

**  Soon  after  (this)  correspondence,  Elds.  Cox  and  Hoby,  delegates  from 
the  Baptist  Union,  (England)  visited  this  country.  The  influence  of  the 
Triennial  Convention  was  employed  to  keep  them  as  silent  as  possible  ia 
regard  to  the  enormous  sin  of  American  slavery." — lb.  p.  29. 

The  delegates  were  sent  to  America,  charged  by  the  Eng- 
lish Baptist  Union  with  the  following  mission: 

**  We  send  our  deputation  to  promote  most  zealously,  and  to  the  utmost 
of  their  ability,  in  the  spirit  of  love,  of  discretion  and  fidelity,  but  still 
MOST  ZEALOUSLY  to  promoto  the  sacred  cause  of  negro  emancipation.** 

The  delegation  attended  the  Triennial  Convention  at  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  but  said  not  a  word  in  public  concerning 
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slaveiy.  One  of  tbem.  Elder  Cox,  decUned  &n  invitation  to 
take  part  ia  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Anti-Slaverj 
Society  in  New  York.  He  also  declined  a  similar  invitation 
at  Boston.  But  soon  afterwards,  at  the  Free-Will  Baptist 
Yearly  Meeting  in  New  Hampshire,  he  adventured  to  speak 
against  slavery.— /i.,  pp.  296-302. 

This  was  in  1836.  On  the  return  of  the  delegation  to  Eng- 
land, and  their  report  to  the  English  Baptist  Union,  in  June, 
1836,  resolutions  against  slavery  were  adopted,  and  it  was 
voted  that  the  committee  take  an  early  opportunity  to  address 
a  letter  to  the  American  Baptist  Triennial  Convention  on  the 
subject.  This  was  accordingly  done,  under  date  of  London, 
Sept.  13,  1836. 

From  this  letter  it  appears  that  the  English  delegation, 
yrhile  in  this  country,  "  although  they  did  not  mention  the 
Bulyect  of  slavery  in  the  public  proceedings  of  the  Conven- 
tion j  yet,  at  a  private  meeting  assembled  for  the  purpose," 
they  made  known  the  import  of  their  errand.  The  letter 
argued  against  slavery  at  some  length. 

It  was  answered,  Jan.  7,  1837,  not  by  the  Board,  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  but  by  one  of  the  members.  Elder  Baron 
Stowe,  of  Boston,  informing  that  "  the  Board,  under  existing 
circumstances,  will  not,  in  any  way,  intermeddle  with  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery." 

A  number  of  English  Baptist  Associations  adopted  resolu- 
tions on  the  subject  of  Americnn  slavery,  and  expressive  of 
their  deep  mortificatiou  and  regret  at  the  po.sition  of  Baptists 
in  America. 

The  English  Baptist  Union,  May,  1837,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion of  sympathy  with  American  abolitionists,  and  addressed 
a  letter  "to  the  Ministers  and  members  of  Baptist  churches 
in  the  United  States,"  entreating  them  to  "  listen  to  the  cries 
of  the  oppressed,  at  whatever  cost."  Fraternal  correspond- 
ence, between  American  Baptist  abolitionists  and  Baptist 
bodies  in  England,  was  continued,  afterwards. — Ik,  pp.  30-44, 
Tbu8  encouraged,  Baptist  abolitionists  in  America,  a  few 
weeks  after  the  organization  of  the  Liberty  party,  and  eimul* 
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taneously  with  similar  movements,  in  some  form,  among  abo- 
litionists of  other  sects,  assembled  in  a  general  or  National 
Convention.  It  was  held  in  Macdougal-Street  Baptist  Cbardi, 
New  York,  April  28,  1840,  "  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  connection  of  the  denomination  with  slavery,  and  inquii^ 
ing,  *  What  could  be  done  ?'  " 

An  organized  "  National  Baptist  Anti-Slavery  Convention" 
was  the  result.  An  address  was  issued  to  the  Baptist  churches 
of  the  North,  and  another  to  *^  Baptist  slaveholders  in  the 
Southern  States." 

This  was  the  signal  for  renewed  opposition.  The  slave- 
holders threatened.  And  influential  ministers  at  the  North 
sent  forth  their  '*  Counsels  and  Cautions." — *•  i^acfe,"  &c.,  pp. 
44-45. 

"In  1811,  the  Triennial  Convention  was  to  hold  its  appointed  meeting  it 
Baltimore.  All  parties,  North  and  South,  looked  forward  with  deep  interest 
to  this  session." — /d.,  p.  49. 

The  Savannah  River  Baptist  Association 

1.  **  Resolved,  That  we  deem  the  conduct  of  northern  abolitionists  highlj 
censurable  and  meddlesome,  and  request  our  State  Convention  to  instruct 
their  delcfrates  to  the  Triennial  Convention  to  demand  of  our  northern  bre- 
thren WHETHER  THEY  CAN  ACKNOWLEDGE  THOSE  FANATICS  AS  TUEIR  CO- 
WORKERS IN    THE    GREAT    WORK    OP    EVANGELIZING  THE  WORLD,  and    tO   State 

fully  to  them  the  impossibility  of  our  further  co-operation,  itnless  thet 

DISMISS  SUCH  PROM  THEIR  BODY." 

2.  *'  Resolved,  That  the  State  Convention  be  requested  to  retain  the  fundt 
sent  by  this  Association  until  the  Triennial  Convention  shall  publish  their 
repudiation  of  the  whole  spirit  and  conduct  of  Baptist  abolitionists." — /J., 
p.  49. 

The  C:;:.i'ien  (S.  C.)  Baptist  Church  unanimously 

"  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  our  Association  to  use  their  influence 
to  have  Elon  (lalusha  expelled  from  his  office  of  Vice-President  of  the 
Hoard  of  F*»rei^n  Missions  ;  that  they  have  a  ri^rht  to  require  it,  and  should 
make  his  expulsion  the  condition  of  their  future  connection  with  the 
Board." 

"  Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  Northern  Baptists  opposed  to  the  aboli- 
tionists our  warmest  affection  and  fraternal  regard.  They  will  ever  have 
an  interest  in  our  prayers." — lb,,  p.  50. 
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The  editor  of  Iha  {^Aytiat)  Beligitms  Herald,  Ricbmond,  Va.,  aner  d«- 
■eribing  the  Baptist  Anti-Slaverj  ConTention  and  ila  doings,  in  connectioB 
with  the  foKgain^c  aetiun  nf  the  Camden  Church,  ssfs :  "  In  North  Caro* 
Kaa,  South  Carolina,  Geurgitt  and  Alabama,  CoDvention*,  Asaociation*  and 
ChnrchcB,  hare  noticed  this  Addieia  to  SoDthern  Baptiata." — li. 

About  this  time  a  correspondent  of  the  (Baptist)  Becorder  & 
Watchman  (N.  C.)  stated  that  the  President  and  seven  of  the 
fifteen  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Miaaions  live 
in  slaveholding  States  and  District  of  Columbia,  &c.,  adding, 
"It  is  also  well  known  that  the  Acting  Board  in  Boston  are 
decidailyin  opposition  to  aholilion  mefwures." — lb.,  p,  61. 

"  The  Circular  of  ihe  Boston  Board,"  (Daniel  Sharp,  Presi- 
dent, Baron  Stowe,  Secretary,)  as  published  in  the  Christian 
Reflector,  Dec.  2,  18i0,  manifests  great  solicitude  to  exclude 
"irrelevant  s'tbjccts."  It  describes  the  one  exclusive  object  of 
the  Association,  the  promotion  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  de- 
precates the  withdrawal  of  support  by  contributors.  The 
Board  must  not  be  held  "  accountable  for  things  done  and  not 
done,  in  relation  to  all  which,  alike,  the  Hoard  has  done  nothing, 
because  it  had  notiiing  to  do." 

This  was  an  elaborate  effort  to  retain  the  support  of  both 
abolitionists  and  slaveholders,  and  it  satisRcd  neither  party. 
The  Georgia  Baptist  State  Convention  expressed  their  dis- 
satisfaction ;  the  Board  replied,  and  sent  out  their  Treasurer, 
Mr,  Heman  Lincoln,  to  explain,  verbally.  But  all  in  vain. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Georgia  Executive  Committee  said : 

"  If  the  object  of  the  Board  in  sendinf!  their  delegate  to  ua,  ia  to  try  to 
tteer  between  us  and  the  abuliiionisls,  they  might  have  spared  tliemaelTe* 

Var  EXPINSE  AND  TBOUBH."— rt.,  p.  57. 

The  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Feb.  3,  1841,  sent 
out  an  address  to  its  members  and  supporters  of  a  similar 
character,  signed  by  S.  H,  Cone,  President,  C.  G.  Soriiers,  Cor. 
Secretary. 

A  kindred  "  Circular  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 

American  B'tptivt  Home  Missionary  Socielij"  S.  11.  Cone,  Cliair- 

man,   Benj.  M.  Hill,  Cor.  Sec,  was  issued  a  few  days  after, 

Feb.  16th.    This  was  addressed  "  to  tJte  Clmrches."    It  has  less 
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..-    .ss^^s^   n^tiiuiiy     biiy   iiic}',      as 
palriot.'i^  W€  rrrnst  cheriJt  relijious  iiniot 
€st^  alt/iouf/h  not  (he  most  j^fomincnty  q 
Oier  ilie   Union  of  theac  aSV(//«."      Thi 
exhorted  to  shape  their  reUjious  unio 
political  aidsj  though,  in  the  same  Circ 
were  warned  not  to  "  furnish  an  arn 
flicts  of  the  times,"  but  to  say  with  > 
a  great  work,  and  I  cannot  come  dowi 

Such  were  the  teachers  under  which 
trained  for  the  Triennial  Convention,  ^ 
limorc,  in  April,  1841.     In  a  secret  ca 
promise  Article,"  drawn  up  by  Eld.  S. 
and  signed  by  74  persons,  including  pr 
Like  all  other  '*  compromises"  on  the 
all  to  slavery.    It  discouraged  "  innovt 
This  would  be  understood  as  a  censui 
contemplated  a  separation  from  slavei 
commune  with  slaveholders.     If  any  sh 
ble  application  to  the  southern  "  deman 
tlonists  from  oflice  in  the  Missionary  Bo 
soon  be  dissipated  by  the  action  of  the  < 

In  the  election  of  officers,  those  "  d( 
tially  complied  with,  to  the  full  satisfa 
was  afterwards  expressed.     All  known 
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any  courtes;^  to  a  Christian  brother  because  he  is  a  slave- 
holder." 

KIder  Klon  Galusho,  whose  expulsion  was  demanded  by 
name,  was  accordingly  ostracized.  Eld.  Richard  Fuller,  <^ 
S.  Carolina,  a  slaveholder,  nnd  a  Biblical  defender  of  slavery, 
was  elected  in  his  room. — Jb.  p.  82-3. 

"  The  delegation  from  the  South  held  a  meeting  before  leav- 
ing Baltimore,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  their  conElituents,  Id 
whiuh  they  say — "The  election  of  the  Board  of  Managers  re- 
sulted agreeably  to  our  wishes."  Signed  by  F.  Stocks,  Chair- 
mon,  J.  B.  Jeter,  Sec.  pro,  tern, — Jb.  p.  85-6. 

But  the  Baptist  abolitionists  were  not  discouraged.  The 
anniversary  of  the  American  Baptist  Anti-Slavery  Convention 
was,  soon  after,  held  in  New  York  City,  and  another  Conven- 
tion was  held  in  Boston. 

The  extreme  solicitude  of  the  northern  Conger  vat  ists  to  pre- 
serve "  union"  only  precipitated  the  inevitable  rupture.  And 
the  "Compromise  article"  of  1841,  like  the  later  "Compro- 
mise measures"  in  Congress,  instead  of  settling  "the  vexed" 
question,  only  opened  the  controversy  afresh.  The  excind- 
ing  of  the  abolition ista,  like  the  Fugitive  Slave  bill,  only  served 
to  show  the  North  its  degraded  position.  The  continued  em- 
ployment of  slaveholding  missionaries  was  too  glaring  an  oat- 
rage  to  be  tolerated  in  the  free  States.  The  proposed  change 
in  that  policy  would  be  equivalent  to  open  war  on  their 
"brethren  of  the  South."  The  two  Missionary  Boards,  (the 
Home  and  the  Foreign)  were  pLiced  in  no  enviable  position. 
The  slaveholders  on  the  one  side,  and  the  abolitionists  on  the 
other,  like  the  upper  and  nether  mill-stone,  were  likely  to 
grind  ihem  to  powder. 

The  Baptist  Anti-Slavery  Convention  and  its  labors  resulted 
in  the  permanent  organization  of  "  The  American  Baptist  Free 
Missionary  Society,"  iu  Boston,  May  4, 1843.  It  was  a  timely 
apd  decisive  step,  forming  an  era  in  the  history  of  American 
Baptbt  Missions. — lb.  p,  884. 

The  old  Boards  met  again,  at  Philadelphia,  in  Apri),  1844. 
''The  chief  theatre  of  discussion  was  the  Home  Misuoa  So- 
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dety ;  yet  as  the  same  individuals  constitated  both  societies 
the  influence  told  with  equal  power  on  the  Triennial  Conven- 
tion." The  point  in  debate  was  the  employment  of  slavehold- 
ing  missionaries.  In  neither  society  was  any  definite  action 
reached,  further  than  the  adoption  of  resolutions  evading  the 
question,  disclaiming  an;  action  for  or  against  slavery,  and 
leaving  each  member  free  to  be  a  slaveholder  or  an  abolition- 
ist, as  he  pleased.  In  the  Home  Society,  this  passed  by  a  vote 
121  to  61.  In  the  Foreign  (from  which  abolitionists  were,  per- 
haps, either  displaced  or  had  withdrawn,)  it  was  said  to  have 
been  adopted  unanimously.  But  neither  abolitionists  nor 
slaveholders  could  be  conciliated  or  satisfied,  for  both  were  in 
earnest,  and  wished  for  some  decision  of  the  matter.  A  mo- 
tion, in  the  Ilome  Society,  for  a  Committee  to  report  on 
"  an  amicable  division"  was  also  adopted  unanimously  I — lb. 
p.  87-94. 

Similar  action  was  had  by  the  Foreign  Board,  at  a  meeting 
at  Providence,  in  1845. 

The  division  was,  in  fact,  rendered  inevitable,  by  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  Acting  Board,  at  Boston,  found  themselves 
placed.  Determined  to  maintain  a  neutral  position,  they  were 
reluctantly  driven  from  it,  by  the  action  of  the  Alabama  Bap 
tist  State  Convention.  By  this  body  a  letter  was  addressed  to 
the  Board,  Nov.  25,  1844,  transmitting  resolutions,  in  which 
they  '*  demand  the  distinct  and  explicit  avowal  that  slavehold- 
ers are  eligible  and  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  their  several  unions,  and  especially  to  receive  any 
agency,  mission,  or  other  appointment  which  may  fall  within 
the  scope  of  their  operations  and  duties."  This  was  a  test 
which  could  no  longer  be  evaded.  Abolitionists  as  well  as 
slaveholders  were  watching  them.  In  their  reply,  dated  Bos- 
ton, Dec.  17,  1844,  the  Acting  Board  said — 

**  Allow  us  to  express  our  profound  reprct  that  they"  (the  Resolutions) 
"  were  addressed  to  us.  They  were  not  necessary.  We  have  never,  aa  a 
Board,  done,  or  omitted  to  do,  anything  which  requires  the  explanations  and 
aTowals  that  your  resolutions  *  demanded.*  They  also  place  us  in  the  new 
and  trying  position  of  being  compelled  to  answer  hypothetical  questions,** 
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Ac.  ThBj  farthec  uid  tlut  Oaj  had  "  Denr  edleci  is  qoeatimi  ytm  (the 
j|aT»Miler'a)  sooitl  equalitj,  aa  U>  all  tba  piiiUegea  ind  beneflU  of  tfaa  Fo- 
reign MJMionarj  Union."  "  Nor,"  h;  the  Board,  "  hare  we  e»er  «B- 
ptojed  our  official  influence  in  impeaching  you." 

After  mDcb  ingenioas  circamlocation,  they,  however,  pro- 
ceeded to  say : 

"  ir,  however,  any  one  should  offer  bimself  as  a  misBianary,  hating 
■larea,  and  ahanld  inaiat  on  retaining  tbein  as  hia  property,  we  could  not 
appoint  him."  •  •  •  "We  diarellowahip  no  <»e."  •  •  •  "If«iT 
bretbien  in  Alabama,  with  thia  exposition  of  oar  principlra  and  feeIiDgB.eiB 
co-operate  with  ua,  we  (hall  be  happy  to  receive  their  aid.  If  tfaey  cannot, 
painful  to  us  as  will  be  their  withdrawal,  jet  we  ahall  aubmil  to  it,  aa  bei^ 
neitlier  cauaed  nor  aaught  by  us." 

Of  the  consistency  of  this  -we  say  nothing.  The  reader 
vin  judge  of  it,  and  whether  a  priaciple  of  disfellowship 
with  slavery,  or  only  a  reluctant  compliance  with  a  northern 
sentiment  avowed  by  abolitionists,  occasioned  the  refusal  to 
appoint  slaveholding  missionaries. 

The  decision  produced  of  course  a  great  sensation  at  the 
South.  Conventions  and  Associations  recommended  a  gene- 
ral Southern  Convention  to  form  a  new  Missionary  Board. 
The  Tennessee  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  however, 
at  a  meeting  in  Nashville,  April  2,  1845,  expressed  their 
regret  that  the  Acting  Board  at  Boston  should  have  been  sus- 
pected and  interrc^ted ;  yet  they  said,  the  Acting  Board,  by 
its  answer,  had  "rendered  themselves  justly  o&nnnouj  to  f7iee«n- 
sura  of  the  whole  churdi"  arid  they  "  Resolved,  that,  tn  our  opm~ 
ion,  the  Convention  will  not  sustain  the  position  <^~  the  pment 
Acting  Board  m  regard  to  slavery." 

These  proceedings  were  transmitted  "  to  the  Board  of  the 
Trienuial  Convention  soon  to  convene  in  annual  session  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,"  and  the  closing  prediction  was  then  veri- 
fied. The  neutral  position  there  assumed  (as  already  seen) 
was  a  virtual  reproof  of  the  Acting  Board.  Resolutions  ap- 
proving their  course  were  offered  by  Eld.  B.  T.  Welch,  but 
being  warmly  resisted,  were  withdrawn. — lb.,  pp.  104-13,  also 
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But  nothing  could  now  save  either  the  "  Acting  Board''  of 
Foreign  Missions,  or  the  "  Triennial  Convention."  Their  dis- 
solution was  manifestly  inevitable. 

**  The  Home  Mission  Board  was  subjected  to  a  similar  test.  The  Georgia 
Baptist  Convention  sent  to  this  Board  the  name  of  Mr.  James  E.  Reeve, 
STATING  THAT  HE  WAS  A  SLAVEHOLDER,  and  requesting  the  Board  to  appoint 
him  as  a  missionary." 

It  was  also  stated  explicitly  that  this  application  was  made 
to  test  the  position  of  the  Board.  The  Board  declined  making 
the  appointment,  not  because  the  candidate  was  a  slaveholder, 
as  they  were  careful  to  explain,  but  because  the  Board,  having 
taken  neutral  ground,  would  not  permit  that  neutrality  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  mode  of  requesting  appointments.  In  this 
respect  they  placed  abolitionists  and  slaveholders  upon  pre- 
cisely an  equal  footing.    They  said : 

"  When  an  application  is  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  slaveholder  or 
an  abolitionist,  or  an  anti-slavery  man,  as  such,  or  fur  appropriations  to  fields 
where  the  design  of  the  applicant  is  apparently  to  test  the  action  of  the 
Board  in  respect  to  the  subjects  of  slavery  or  anti-slavery,  tlieir  official 
obligation  either  to  act  on  the  appointment,  or  to  entertain  the  application, 
ceases.     Therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  preceding  considerations,  it  is  not  expe- 
dient to  introduce  the  subjects  of  slavery  or  anti-slavery  into  our  delibera- 
tions, nor  to  entertain  applications  in  which  they  are  introduced. 

'^  Resolved,  That,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  of  tlie 
case,  we  deem  ourselves  not  at  liberty  to  entertain  the  application  for  the 
apppointment  of  Rev.  James  E.  Reeve." — lb.,  pp.  124-26. 

The  action  at  Providence  was  adapted  to  soothe  and  appease 
the  slaveholders,  but  they  had  already  committed  themselves 
extensively  to  a  Southern  Convention.  "  The  South  antici- 
pated the  co-operation  of  the  North  in  entering  into  their 
organization. '*  The  North,  too,  (equally  opposed,  as  the  lead- 
ing men  were,  to  abolition,)  would  also  be  compelled  to  re-or- 
ganize. On  both  sides  it  was  an  amicable  as  well  as  a  reluctant 
8e])aration. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  assembled  at  Au- 
gusta, (Geo.,)  May  8,  1845,  and  formed  a  new  missionary 
organization,  of  the  same  name.    A  sympathizing  letter  from 
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President  Wayland  was  read,  in  wliich  he  said :  "  Yoar  rightB 
have  been  infringed."  "  We"  (of  the  North)  "  have  shown 
how  Christians  ought  not  to  act  It  remains  for  you  to  shov 
us  bow  thcj  ought  to  act."  Mr.  Burroughs,  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  present,  and  said :  "  The  Middle  States  were  opposed  to 
the  action  of  the  Boston  Board,  and  were  at  a  loss  what 
course  to  plirsue."  The  address  put  forth  by  the  Convention, 
said: 

"Let  Dot  the  eilent  oftluB  disunioo  be  exaggerated.  AtthepreMnttinitt 
it  iDTolvea  the  Foreign  and  Domestic  Miuions  or  (he  denomiaatjun.  North- 
ero  and  Southern  Baptists  ate  still  brethren." 

A  correspondence  with  the  Boston  Board  was  immediately 
opened  for  negotiating  a  convenient  "  transfer  of  a  portion  of 
the  missions  under  their  charge  to  the  patronage  of  the  South- 
ern Baptist  Convention."  The  project  was  fraternally  enter- 
tained, and  the  object  was  ultimately  effected.  Columbian 
College,  also,  was  given  to  the  South.— /6.,  pp.  163-169,  Ac, 
also  214. 

"The  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union"  is  the 
name  of  the  new  organization  at  the  North,  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  old.  The  time  and  circumstances  of  its  forms- 
tion  are  as  follow: 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Baptist  General  Convention  waa 
held  in  New  York  City,  Nov.  19, 1845.  Eld.  Francis  Wayland, 
President,  Eld.  R  H.  Neale,  Assistant  Secretary.  Eld.  Spencer 
H.  Cono  presented  and  explained  the  Constitution  of  "The 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,"  which,  after  discussion, 
was  adopted;  and  a  committee  appointed  "to  inform  the 
Trustees  of  Columbian  College  that  the  Triennial  Convention 
ia  now  dissolved,  in  order  that  they  may  take  such  measures  aa 
in  consequence  may  be  necessary." 

"  The  Baptist  General  Convention"  was  a  delegated  body, 
responsible  to  those  who  appointed  them;  and  were  neither 
authorized  to  "dissolve,"  nor  to  form  a  new  organization. 
But  they  did  both,  and  in  doing  it  they  constituted  themselree 
life  members  of  the  new  "  Union,"  free  of  cost,  providing  that 
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Mason  ami  Dixon's  line,  or  any  other  line  ; 
Btitution,  no  extraneous  question  of  slavery 
ANCE,  or  anything  else,  apart  from  the  one 
were  organized.     Any  member  may  pursue 

lists,  BUT  HE  CANNOT    BRING  THEM    FORWARD 

Union  for  Foreign  Missions.'  " 

It  was  objected  that  the  terms  < 
either  Universalists  or  slaveholders, 
changed. 

Eld.  M.  D.  Miller,  of  Vermont,  mo\ 
ifications  of  Officers,"  the  words,  *• 
thus  excluding  such  from  office.    The 

••  Eld.  J.  W.  Sawyer,  of  Maine,  presented 
Jeet  of  slavery,  from  the  American  Baptist  ] 
was  nnanimously  laid  on  the  table." 

Eld.  B.  T.  Welch  offered  a  resolute 
the  "Acting  Board"  at  Boston.     It 
J.  M.  Peck,  Tarnbull,  Cone,  Stowe  i 
withdrawn.     [The  "Acting  Board"  1 
slaveholding  missionaries.] 

A  communication  presented  by  Eld 
following: 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  secession  of  Souther 
Triennial  Convention,  we  recognize  a  division 
inflf  missions.  whiVK  ^in  ,.-:rK    -._   ^' 
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iritli  the  South,  in  snpport  of  elareboldiDg  missionaries,  would 
not,  probablj,  be  long  delayed. 

"Ever  desiroiiB  of  union  with  their'brethren  of  the  North,  tlie  Free  MU- 
aionists  sent  an  address  to  the  '  Union,'  at  its  second  Annual  Klceting  at 
Tnj,  May,  \Sia.  It  was  with  difficult;  that  an  opporlunitj  was  gained,  of 
ptewntinp  it  to  the  Body.  When  it  had  6een  presented  and  read,  immedi- 
ttety  s  motion  was  made  to  la;  it  on  the  table.  The  motion  prevailed,  one 
vt  two  voting  in  tlie  negative." — lb.  p.  171-180. 

"The  Union,"  by  a  vote,  constitnted  the  members  of  tbo 
Triennial  Convention  life  members  of  the  Union  :  and  ibis  in- 
cludes some  slaveholders, — lb.  p.  201. 

"  At  the  first  anniversary  of  '  the  Union'  at  Cincinnati,  five 
members  are  set  down  from  Kentucky.  The  Banner  and  Pio- 
neer (a  Southern  Baptist  paper,)  calls  them  '  our  representa- 
tive8."'-i/>.  p.  207. 

Eld.  J.  G.  Binney,  formerly  pastor  of  the  Savannah  Church, 
Georgia,  and  highly  eulogized  in  the  address  of  the  Southern 
Convention,  is  sustained  by  the  A.  B.  M.  Union  as  Superio- 
tendent  of  the  institution  for  training  native  Missionaries. — 
lb.  p.  168. 

"Finally,  the  '  Union' has  maintained  slaveholding  in  its 
Indian  Missions,  up  to  the  present  time  (1850)." — lb.  p,  216. 

The  fact  that  the  Baptist  Cherokee  and  Choctaw  Churches 
were  slaveholding,  was  alluded  to,  in  the  proceedings  of  ''  the 
American  Board,"  at  Worcester,  in  1844,  and  again  at  Brook- 
lyn, in  1843.  Thus  countenanced  by  Baptist  example,  they 
fclt  sustained  in  their  own  position, — lb.  p.  249-253. 

These  churches  came  under  care  of  the  "  Union," 

Al  the  anniTeiBary  of  tho  A.  B.  M.  Union  in  Philadelphia,  May,  1849, 
"Eld.  Colver  rose  and  declared  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  Board,  that  the 
Cherokee  churches  were  sanctioning  slaveholding." — lb.  p.  S53. 

After  much  effort,  a  Report  of  the  Committee  was  obtained, 
touching  lightly  on  the  subject,  speaking  of  it  as  a  rumor,  and 
Baying  that  they  were  "  taking  measures  to  ascertain  the  facts 
(tf  the  case."  But  the  facta  appear  to  have  been  sufBciently 
uootuned  I— lb.  p.  268-268. 
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The  Baptist  Hoke  Mission  Society  survived  the  Tri- 
ennial Convention  and  the  Foreign  Board,  notwithstandiDg 
the  secession  of  slaveholders.  But  its  character,  like  that  of 
the  newly  organized  "  Union,"  seems  to  run  in  the  old  chan- 
nel. Like  the  '*  Union,"  it  is  controlled,  mainly,  if  not  wholly, 
by  the  northern  leaders  of  the  Baptist  sect,  who  are  in  close 
fellowship  with  slaveholders,  but  have  no  sympathy  with 
abolitionists — except  with  those  who  co-operate  with  them,  in 
preference  to  the  "  Free  Mission  Society." 

"In  New  York,  1846,  a  new  Constitution  was  presented 
and  adopted.  The  chief  change  was  the  casting  off  of  the 
auxiliaries,"  the  northern  as  well  as  the  southern.  In  a  cir- 
cular to  the  Baptist  churches  and  associations,  composing  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Convention  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
written  by  Eld.  Whcelock,  agent  of  the  society,  tlie  reason  as- 
signed for  this  change  was,  that  attempts  had  been  made  "  in 
some  quarters  to  control  the  parent  society,  about  matters  of 
local  policy,  concerning  which  there  were  different  opinions. 
That  which  brought  the  evil  to  a  crisis  was  the  Slave  Contro- 
versy." By  cutting  off  auxiliaries  and  delegations,  the  Board 
became  independent  of  the  people,  and  their  voice  was  hushed. 
In  other  respects,  the  new  Constitution  took  no  new  ground 
on  the  slave  question. — Th.  p.  307-318,  19. 

"  Elder  N.  Colver  gave  notice,  that  at  the  next  annual  meeting  he  should 
move,  80  lo  alter  the  Constitution  as  to  instruct  the  Missionaries  <if  the  So- 
ciety not  to  administer  baptism  to  adhering  slaveholders,  nor  the  ordinances 
to  a  slaveholding  church." 

In  18:17  the  matter  was  called  up,  and  laid  over  again,  till 
1848,  when,  it  was  indefinitchj  postponed. 

And  yet,  it  is  asserted  that  "  the  society  has  cut  loose  from 
slavery  V'—Hk  308. 

The  Society  and  its  Reports  maintain  studied  silence  on  the 
subject  of  slavery.  It  has  a  large  number  of  slaveholding  life 
members  or  life  directors,  ^vhosc  names  are  given  in  the  "  Facts 
for  Baptist  Churches."  "  The  number  of  members  in  the 
Slave  States  is  two  hundred  and  eighty-five.'' — 7/^.  p.  316-18. 

Mr.  J.  Finch,  a  slaveholder,  was  a  missionary  of  the  Society, 
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in  1846,  and  the  term  of  his  appointment  did  not  expire  till 
Iflt  Feb.,  1847.  From  the  Keport  of  1848,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Society  was  in  the  receipt  of  slaveholders'  funds. — lb.  p, 
811-13. 

The  Auesicam  aud  Foreiqh  Bible  Society  also  continues 
ita  former  position.     It  receives  slaveholders  to  membershi^^ 

.  and  says  nothing  against  the  laws  or  t]ie  usages  which  with- 

:hold  bibles  from  slaves. 

Th<  "  Baptitt  Bannei  and  Pioneer,"  of  Kenlucby.  one  of  the  most  bit- 
Hm  and  Tindictire  ofM  the  Kwthem  religiuus  papers,  in  1610,  eaid — 

"  The  Am.  and  Fiireigo  Bible  Socict;  may  now  be  regardoO  aa  the  oaVf 
ligament  that  binds  the  North  and  the  South  in  union,  and  we  trust  that  Ihts 
bond  will  not  he  inrracted." 

*  It  was  not  the  "  onlr/'"  ligament,  but  it  was  a  prominent  one. 
In  1848  the  annual  report  showed  the  receipt  of  $6,753  53 
from  the  slave  states. — lb.  p.  333,  4. 

In  1349,  while  the  choice  of  of&cers  was  pending,  a  motion 
that  the  Nominating  Committee  should  report  no  names  of 
slaveholders,  was  negatived,  and  slaveholders  were  accord- 
ingly elected.— /i.  p.  837,  8. 

TflE  American  Baptist  Fbee  Mission  Societt,  organized 
in  1843,  admits  no  slavcholding  members,  nor  any  who  do 
not  possess  "an  acknowledged  Christian  character."  It  is 
"  amenable  to  the  Churches,  and  earnestly  invites  them  to 
control  its  affairs  by  its  annual  delegations."  It  recognizes  no 
distinction  founded  on  color.  Its  plan  embraces  boih  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Missions — also  Bible  and  Tract  operations.  It 
has  a  Mission  in  Haiti,  another  in  Canada,  others  at  the  West, 
and  contemplates  missions  in  several  portions  of  the  South. — 
President  of  the  Society,  Harvey  Hawes,  Maine;  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  Eld.  C.  P.  Groavenor,  McGrawsville,  Cortland 
Co.,  N.  Y.;  Treasurer,  George  Curtiss,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  New- York  Centbal  College,  at  McGrawsville,  (N". 
T.)  incorporated  in  1848,  is  an  institution  "pledged  to  the 
morality  of  anti-slavery,"  knows  no  distinction  of  color,*  and 


*  Id  ■nothar  eonnaotlon,  umilar  mention  might  hne  bson  mads  of  the  CouiaB 


the  cause  of  Free  Missions.  If 
should  ever  be  divorced  from  slav 
of  their  efforts,  and  especially  of 
the  Free  Mission  Society. 


AT  ObihlrC|  bnt  the  Institution  is  of  too  long 
Onkida  Ihstitute,  at  Whitc&boro,  N.  Y.,  whil* 
of  Beriah  Greco,  was  tlioroQghly  anti-slavery 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

THB    ASn-SLAVERT  SOCIETIES — THEIR  BELATIOK  TO   POLITI- 
CAL jlSD  church  action. 

{ilaiHcd,  jBt  sppropriite  Ubor  of  the  Nitional  Antl-Slnver;  Societies — Kmsoos  why 
their  apermlioin  beoams  more  circnmscribed — Avkrioah  a>d  Fonxiait  A.  S.  So- 
Dmr — lu  oaano  4od  poUci; — Amihumh  Ahti-Si^tibt  Socuti  tinaa  ths  diviEion 
Id  lUO — Ita  cidurive  clsims  and  proscription  of  othor  orgBniznlioas— Eartj  indi- 
mUoiu  of  ils  poliey,  potitieal  uid  eccleaiostical — Albany  Convontion  of  183!) — 
Taoa  of  tho  Liberator  m  Jan.,  1840— Of  tba  Xationul  ADti-SIaver;  Stoadord,  after 
.  the  diviiioQ — SolntioD  of  on  eainiaa. 

While  these  political  and  ecclesiastical  agitations  were  in 
progress,  it  will  readily  be  seen — as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated beforehand — that  the  two  Anti-Slavery  Societies  and 
their  auxiliaries  could  occupy,  in  respect  to  those  agitations, 
only  a  subordinate  position.  Each  political  and  each  ecclesi- 
astical movement  would  bo  carried  on  bj  those  more  immedi- 
ately interesled  in  it,  while  the  Societies,  as  such,  were  not 
prepared  to  recommend,  nor  adapted  to  carry  forward,  any 
particular  measures  of  political  or  church  action. 

And  yet,  they  were  not  left  altogether  without  a  field  of 
appropriate  and  beneficial  action.  Though  moral  considera- 
tions were  by  no  means  out  of  place,  in  a  political  movement, 
(as  politics  should  be  founded  on  ethics)  and  though  the  moral 
bearings  of  slavery  would,  of  course,  come  directly  under  re- 
view in  a  discussion  of  the  Church  question,  yet  an  appeal 
having  no  direct  reference  either  to  the  religious  sects  or  to  the 
political  parties,  would  bo  of  great  service,  and  be  ivell  adapt- 
ed to  exert  an  influence  on  many  minds  unduly  sensitive 
wben  the  course  of  their  sects  or  parties  is  called  in  question. 
T3te  Anti-slavery  Societies,  therefore,  in  the  measure  of  their 
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COUKSK   AND 

Since  its  organization,  in  18:10, 
equable  and  steady  course.     If  it 
new  aggressive  movements,  ecclc 
not  chosen  the  policy  of  interpo: 
has  been  conducted  by  those  who  1 
in  occupancy  of  the  original  gro 
the  early  usages  of  the  American  j 
organization,  in  1833.     Though  tl 
the  leaders  of  the  rival  Society,  an 
son  of  documents  would  perhaps  ( 
mation  to  that  ground  as  could  b 
the  strict  letter  of  the  old  Socicty't 
scribe  their  course  on  the  position  o 
of  the  Society  may  be  pleaded  as  tl 
members  would  not,  perhaps,  claim 
the  same  views  that  thcv  once  held, 
cal  action.     As  a  Society,  or,  as  a  < 
little  or  nothing  to  say,  j)ro  or  con, 
litical  or  ecclesiastical  ori'anizatious 
annual  reports,  from  time  to  time, 
political  and  ecclesiastical  records,  v 
ble  statistical  information  c<^nn«^ptr 
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place  among  tho  sincere  and  laborious  friends  of  the  enslaved. 
The  writings  of  William  Jnj  will  ever  retain  a  high  placo  in 
the  anti-slavery  literature  of  bis  age  and  uation,  and  the 
ceaseless  vigilance  and  untiring  activity  of  Lewis  Tappan  will 
leave  their  marks  upon  every  year  and  month  of  anti-slavery 
progress.  No  power  of  party  prejudice,  no  narrow  bigotry, 
not  even  connected  with  the  most  signal  services  and  brilliant 
exploits  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  will  ever  be  able  successful- 
ly to  write  down  such  names,  along  with  those  of  their  asso- 
ciates. Rev.  Simeon  S.  Jooelyn,  Rev.  Theodore  S.  Wright,  Dr. 
J.  W.  Pennington,  &G.  &c.,  as  recreants  to  the  anti-slavery 
cause.  As  there  are  limits  to  the  dissensions  of  earnest  re- 
formers, so  there  must  also  be  limits  to  their  power  of  crip- 
pling and  injuring  one  another,  by  unjust  accusations. 

AMERICAN  ASTI-3LAVERY  SOCIETY — ITS  COURSE  AFTER  THE 
DIVISION   OP  1840. 

This  Society,  after  the  division  of  1840,  retaining  tlie  same 
Constitution  and  the  same  name  as  before,  claimed  to  occupy 
its  original  position,  as  at  its  organization  in  1833,  and  not 
only  regarded  the  new  Society  as  "schismatic"  but  stigma- 
tized it  as  untrue  to  the  cause.  More  than  this.  The  Liberty 
party,  distinct  in  its  origin  and  in  its  peculiarities,  as  ha=been 
shown,  from  tho  American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
has  been  pcrseveringly  identified  with  it,  in  these  representa- 
tions, and  both  together  have  been  characterized  as  "  a  hateful 
form  of  pro-slavery,"  originating  in  a  desire  to  shelter  the 
pro-slavery  churches,  to  cripple  "the  only  efficient  abolition- 
lata,"  and  to  crowd  off  woman  from  tho  sphere  of  anti-slavery 
activity. 

Had  these  things  been  said  only  by  a  few  individuals,  on 
their  own  responsibility,  or  on  the  s])ur  of  an  cvciting  mo- 
ment, the  circumstince  might  need  little  or  no  notice  in  our 
records.  Hut  it  is  not  so.  The  repetition  of  these  charges 
has  been  incestiant,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  It  has  bcca 
the  theme  of  lecturers  and  agents,  has  been  embodied  in  reso- 
lutions, addresses,  and   annual    reports,   and.  has    occupied 
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columns  upon  columns  of  periodicals  devoted  to  the  intereata 
of  the  Society.  So  prominent  a  part  of  the  Society^s  open- 
tions,  has  it  been,  to  propagate  and  repeat  these  representar 
tions,  that  the  historical  view  of  the  Society  that  should  fail 
to  give  this  feature  of  it  a  corresponding  prominencei  would 
fail  to  record  truthfully  its  history. 

And  since  this  leading  feature  of  the  Society  must  needs  be 
noticed,  including  the  corresponding  claim  that  the  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society  and  its  auxiliaries  represent  "  the  only 
genuine  abolitionists  in  the  country/'  it  becomes  needful,  as  a 
matter  of  historical  integrity,  to  record  more  minutely  than 
would  otherwise  be  requisite,  the  course  of  a  Society  setting 
up  such  exclusive  claims.*  While  we  give  due  credit  for  the 
important  anti-slavery  labors  of  Mr.  Garrison  and  his  asso- 
ciates, before  and  since  the  division,  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
record  some  particulars — both  in  respect  to  their  political  and 
ecclcsiasticiil  position — which  may  throw  light  on  the  validity 
of  their  exclusive  claims. 

Their  course  since  the  division  of  the  Society,  and  the  o^ 
ganization  of  the  Liberty  party,  in  18:1:0,  should  be  studied 
in  connection  with  the  position  held  by  them  at  that  time  and 
for  some  time  previous. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  Mr.  Garrison  and  his  friends 
had  taken  their  stand  against  voting,  not  on  account  of  the 
pro-slavery  character  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  but  on  ac- 
count of  their  principles  as  '*Non-Resistants"  in  respect  to 
compulsory  civil  government  and  penal  law. 


♦  The  very  last  **  Aniuiul  Kcport  of  tho  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavcry  Society,* 
dated  January,  18.V2  (page  48),  designates  its  partisans  as  "tho  only  elTicient  ftnti- 
sluvery  men"  in  Anit'iiea— and  represents  the  *' New  organization"  (meaning  the 
American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society)  as  having  **  pprunij  into  existence  for 
the  protection  of  pro-slavery  chnrcheB."  It  speak«  of  **  tho  Apos«tacy  of  1840."  It 
uses  Htill  more  otl'ensivc  language,  winch  we  will  not  repeat,  and  nj»plio»  opprobrion* 
epilhels  to  distinjrnished  abolitionists  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  by  name.  Since 
the  IJeport  reached  us,  wo  have  heard  a  lecturer  of  the  Amcric:in  A.  S.  Society  use 
similar  language,  expressly  including  in  his  remarks  "  the  Lilwrty  piirty,"  and  lioaftt- 
ing  that  he  and  his  associates  had  '*  broken  it  down" — threatening  also  that  they 
wouhl  break  down  an  Anti-Slavery  Society  then  in  process  of  organizing,  unless  it 
would  become  auxUidry  to  the  American  A.  8.  Society. 
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place  among  the  nincere  and  laborious  friends  of  ttic  enslaved. 
The  writings  of  William  Jay  will  ever  retain  a  high  place  in 
the  anti-slavery  literature  of  his  age  and  nation,  and  the 
ceaseless  vigilance  and  untiring  activity  of  Lewis  Tuppan  will 
leave  their  marks  upon  every  year  and  month  of  anti-alavery 
progress.  No  power  of  party  prejudice,  no  narrow  bigotry, 
not  even  connected  with  the  mostsignal  services  and  brilliant 
exploits  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  will  ever  be  able  successful- 
ly to  write  down  such  names,  along  with  those  of  their  asso- 
eiatct.  Rev.  Simeon  S.  Jocelyn,  Rev.  Theodore  S.  Wright,  Dr. 
J.  W.  Pennington,  &c.  &c.,  as  recreants  to  the  anti-siavery 
cause.  As  there  are  limits  to  the  dissensions  of  earnest  re- 
formers,  so  there  most  also  be  limits  to  their  power  of  crip- 
pling and  injuring  one  another,  by  unjust  aucusationa. 

AIIERICA:^  A5TI-SLAVERY  SOCIETY — ITS  COURSE  AFTEB  THE 
DIVISION  OF  1840. 

This  Society,  after  the  division  of  1840,  rctniuing  the  same 
Constitution  and  the  same  name  as  before,  claimed  to  occupy 
its  original  position,  as  at  its  organization  in  1833,  and  not 
only  regarded  the  new  Society  as  "  schismatic "  but  stigma- 
tized it  as  untrue  to  the  cause.  More  than  this.  The  Liberty 
party,  distinct  in  its  origin  and  in  its  peculiarities,  as  ha.=  been 
shown,  from  the  American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
has  been  perseveringly  identified  with  il,  in  these  representa? 
tions,  and  both  together  have  been  characterized  as  "  a  hateful 
form  of  pro-slavery,"  originating  in  a  desire  to  shelter  the 
pro-slavery  churches,  to  cripple  "the  only  efficient  abolition- 
isLs,"  "•>''  ^o  crowd  off  woman  from  the  sphere  of  anti-slavery 
activity. 

Had  these  things  been  said  only  by  a  few  individuals,  on 
their  own  responsibility,  or  on  tlio  spur  of  an  e.xciting  mo- 
ment, the  circumstance  might  need  little  or  no  notice  In  our 
records.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  repetition  of  these  charges 
has  been  incessant,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  has  been 
the  theme  of  lecturers  and  agents,  has  been  embodied  in  reso- 
latioos,  addresse.<t,  and  annual    reports,  and.  has   occupied 
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to  withdraw  from  the  existing  sects  and  start  a  rival  one  to  them  all,  it  is  as 
indisputable  as  it  is  to  organize  themselves  into  a  separate  political  partj. 
Bu£  such  a  course,  we  are  persuaded,  whether  pursued  politically  or 

RELIGIOUSLY,   WOULD    BE    PRODUCTIVE   OF    SERIOUS    MISCHIEF   TO    THE  ASITI- 

8LAVERY  CAUSE.  Nor  IS  it  demanded  by  anything  in  the  history  of  that 
cause.  The  progress  of  abolitionism  is  strong  and  sure ;  and,  by  its  own 
inherent  power  must  and  will  overcome,  ere  long,  both  Church  ahs 
State,  as  now  organized." 

Comparing  together  these  apparently  conflicting  positions 
of  Mr.  Garrison  and  his  friends,  we  can  reconcile  them  only 
by  supposing  that  they  wished  abolitionists  to  "  come  out" 
from  the  pro-slavery  churches,  but  were  not  pleased  with  the 
prospect  of  their  organizing  anti-slavery  ones.  The  non- 
voting policy,  and  the  absence  of  a  distinct  anti-slavery  party 
in  politics,  would  harmonize  with  this.  "  The  progress  of 
abolitionism"  would  then  "overcome  the  Church  and  State 
as  71010  organized,"  but  without  producing  any  neiv  organiza- 
tions of  them.  We  are  bound  in  all  charity  to  believe,  on 
their  own  testimony,  that  such  earnest  reformers  would  seek 
to  guide  and  shape  reformations  in  accordance  with  their  own 
views. 

The  "National  Anti-slavery  Standard" — the  organ  of  the 
American  Anti-slavery  Society,  soon  after  the  division  in 
1840 — held  a  language  equally  revolutionary — equally  con- 
servative. The  very  foundations  of  society  were  to  be  over- 
turned.    Yet  the  political  parties  must  not  be  disturbed  I 

"  See  if  the  cause  of  the  division  be  not  closely  connected  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  reform  itself.     Anti-slavery  is  a  word  of  mighty  power.     Oh! 

IT    STRIKES  AT    THE  VERY    CORNER-STONES  AND    KGTSTONES  OF    SOCIETY.       It 

aims  a  death-blow  at  long  cherished  habits  and  opinions.  It  robs  life  of  all 
factitious  honors ;  but  above,  and  more  than  all,  it  would  put  an  end  for- 
ever TO  THE  unrighteous  DOMINATION  OF  *  THE  ChURCH.'  It  WOULD  UN- 
SEAT POPULAR  THEOLOGY  from  its  throne,  break  down  the  barriers 
of  sect,  and,  in  short,  resolve  society  into  its  natural  elements,  saving 
all  the  real  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  scale  of  improvement.  Here 
is  the  true  issue  on  which  division  in  our  ranks  is  made  up.^* 

But  in  the  same  paper  there  appeared  also  the  following : 

^'  The  greatest  danger,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  organizing  of  a  third  polit- 
ical party,  striving  to  BREAK  DOWN  political  organizatioDs.** 
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At  tbia  same  time,  and  afterwards,  tlie  Standard  condemned 
anti-slavery  church  secession  and  re- organization,  as  being  a 
part  of  the  same  policy  that  organized  the  Liberty  party.  It 
repeated  this  in  particular  reference  to  the  forming  of  an  inde- 
pendent anti-slavery  church  in  Utica,  of  which  Alvan  Stew- 
art,  a  pioneer  of  the  Liberty  party,  was  a  member. 

Now,  how  are  we  to  decipher  and  harmonize  all  this  ?  Anti- 
davery,  after  the  model  of  the  "Standard,"  is  to  "strike  at 
the  keystones  of  society,"  but  it  dreads,  as  the  "  greatest  dan- 
ger," the  breaking  down  of  the  old  pro-slavery  political 
parties  I  It  ia  to  "  unseat  popular  theology,"  and  "  put  an 
end  forever  to  the  unrighteous  domination  of  the  church" — 
but  there  must  be  no  secessions  with  a  view  to  oiganize  anti- 
Blavery  and  reformatory  churches  I 

We  see  only  one  solution  of  the  enigma.  If  it  were  deter- 
mined to  "  put  an  end  forever"  to  all  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
institutions,  and  if  their  unhappy  and  unholy  connection  in 
this  country  with  slavery  was  to  be  improved  as  the  excuse 
and  occasion  for  doing  this,  then  the  course  of  the  official 
"  Standard"  becomes  at  once  intelligible  and  consistent.  For 
nothing  could  so  effectually  defeat  the  desired  operation  as 
the  united  and  successful  efforts  of  abolitionists  to  redeem 
those  institutions  from  disgrace  and  subversion  by  divorcing 
them  from  slavery,  and  wielding  them  for  its  overthrow, 
vhich  could  only  be  done  by  organizing  new  churches  and 
political  parties,  if  the  existing  ones  could  not  be  reclaimed. 

A  resolution  of  Mr.  Garrison,  adopted  by  the  Uiddlesex 
County  Anti-Slavery  Society,  about  this  time,  demanded  that 
"  the  alliance  that  now  subsists  between  the  religious  sects  and 
politicat  parties  of  the  North  and  South,  be  INSTANTLY 
BBOKEH  UP." 

The  principle  here  laid  down  would  require  abolitionists  to 
secede  "  instanlly"  from  the  existing  parties  and  sects.  And 
if  organized  political  and  church  action  were  to  be,  for  any 
purposes,  continued,  it  would  require  them  to  re-organize. 
Bat  Mr.  Garrison  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  efforts  making 
in  that  direction.    It  eeema  to  follow,  that  he  required  of  oU 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

^E  AJIERICAN  AKTI-SLAVEBT  SOCISIT — ITS  rUBTHEB  C0DB3E 
OK  POLITICAL  ACTION. 

Polilk*]  element  In  the  divWon  of  the  SocialieB— FicU  in  illnitretioii'-FaaitiMt  at 

"  Non-BmhtintK"— Poeition  or  ibolilioDitiU  in  the  old  pnrtiei  remiiningr  *rith  the 
Bocist; — Coune  ct  lit.  QirrlKon — "  Honl  anKsioD"  nbolitionisti— Bnsolutioiital 
Woreextcr  *nd  Sprin^eld— Proaidenliiil  alactioa  of  1S10 — Snbscquent  detclcp- 
ncnts— UppcnitioD  to  ths  Liberty  Port;— State  Elcctioa  in  K'eir  York— Poli'Joil 

Two  resolutions  of  tbe  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Old  Mas- 
sachusetts Anti-Slavery  Society,  some  time  beforehand,  were 
noderstood  to  portend  a  revolution  of  some  sort  in  the  Amer> 
lean  Anti-Slavery  Society,  in  May,  1840.  The  previous 
annual  meeting  had  decided  in  favor  of  women's  voting,  yet 
the  officers  had  not  resigned,  and  the  business  of  the  Society 
was  going  on  as  usual.  What  elements  then,  or  what  indica- 
tions of  a  revolution,  were  foreseen? 

At  the  World's  Anti-Slavery  Convention  in  London,  soon 
afler  the  division  in  America,  the  question  of  admitting  women 
to  participate  in  the  proceedings,  was  introduced  by  some  of 
the  American  delegation.  Tbe  proposition,  being  accounted 
an  innovation  on  the  customs  of  British  abolitionists,  including 
"Friends,"*  did  not  sueeeed,  whereupon  Mr.  Garrison  and 
some  others  declined  taking  seats. 

DuriDg  the  discussion  of  the  question,  Wendell  Phillips, 

*  It  will  be  remrmbeml  thai  "  FriciidK,"  both  in  Aa]cricn  iiiid  Kiigland,  tronuit 
Useir  ecrltriutiMl  bugincs*  in  Mpnrute  meclinei  ol 
Idnc  tham  togelhir.    Tliia  usage  jirobablj  gave  hm  it,  n 
■Mb  Mid  ftoule  Antl-SUTery  Bdineliai  in  both  hcmliphor 


of  tliosc  who  wished  in  some  wav 
against  slavery — the  politics  of  th 
disturbance  of  their  political  partie: 
we  should  say  the  anti-politics)  of 
pulsory  civil  government  at  all. 

The  combination,  for  the  time  be 
against  the  first,  appears  to  have 
ment  of  division,  and  their  union 
very  Society,  after  the   division, 
political   manifestations   that  follo' 
hostility  towards  the  Liberty  party  1 
distinguished.     With  a  "rank  and 
cratio  abolitionists,  wedded  to  thei 
was  "oiBcered,"  to  some  extent,  a^ 
would  have  preferred  to  witness  in 
all,  but  who  were  unfortunately  led 
bearance  the  pro-slavcry«voting  of  1 
members  of  their  own  Societv,  tha 
voting  of  the  members  of  the  Libert 

The  division  in  the  Society  at  Nc 

zation  of  the  Liberty  party,  took  \ 

mind,  in  the  spring  of  1840,  on  the 

election  of  that  year,  and  in  the  mids 

for  the  contest.     The  resolution  adc 
maioritv  nlnpiti^  f^^  - — 
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for  Harrison  and  Tyler  waa  less  to  be  deplored  than  the  secor- 
ing  of  votes  for  Birney  and  Earlc.  This  was  the  language 
of  N,  P.  Rogers,  one  of  their  leading  editors,  and  of  the  agents 
and  lecturers  of  the  Society.  ' 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety, in  January  or  February,  1840,  had  said  nothing  against 
the  support  of  Harrison  and  Tyler,  though  there  was  known 
to  be  a  strong  tendency  of  the  majority  of  abolitioniata  in  that 
State  to  support  them.  Afler  the  nomination  of  Bimey  and 
Earle,  by  the  Liberty  party,  in  April,  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  as  we  have  seen,  could  impartially  dissuade 
from  pro-slavery  and  from  anti-slavery  voting,  in  the  same 
breath.  But  now,  a  decided  preference,  as  a  choice  of  evils, 
was  given  to  the  political  support  of  a  slaveholder  over  an  abo- 
litionist who  had  eoiancipated  his  slaves. 

The  action  of  the  great  majority  of  the  society  and  its  sup- 
porters waa  in  accordance  with  these  teachings,  Non-Rcsist- 
ants,  who,  on  the  ground  of  their  peculiar  views  of  civil 
government,  abstained  from  the  polls,  were  admitted  to  be  (oa 
we  have  seen)  but  a  small  minority  of  the  society  and  of  its 
leading  men — "less  than  an  hundredth  part  of  the  society"  in 
Massachusetts,  at  the  time  of  the  division,  there,  in  1839 — 
"not  exceeding,"  in  1841,  or  '42,  "  one  or  two  hundred  in 
all  New  England,"  and  still  more  sparse  in  the  other  States. 
And  nothing,  at  thai  time,  was  heard  of  abstaining  from  the 
polls,  on  the  ground  of  the  pro-slavery  character  of  the  Fede-  ( 
ral  Constitution  or  the  Fedei'al  Government.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  society  claiming  to  embody  "  the  only  true  aboli- 
tionists of  the  country"  voted  either  for  Van  Burea  or  for 
Harrison  and  Tyler,  opponents  of  abolitionism,  while  the  Li- 
berty party,  designated  by  them  as  "  apostates,"  voted  for  Bir- 
ney,  the  emancipating  abolitionist. 

Some  of  their  active  and  official  members  were  earnestly 
engaged  i"  electioneering  for  a  slaveholder.  A  member  of 
the  "business  committee"  of  the  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery  Society  just  now  mentioned,  having  assisted  to 
shape  its  proceedings,  was  found,  not  long  afterwards,  &  pro- 


"btancJiird,"  they  seem  to  have  fel 
was  the  organization  of  a  third  pa 
political  organizations/* 

Soon  after  the  nomination  of  ] 
same  Massaeliusetts  State  A.  S.  Soc 
ing,  and  adopted  six  labored  resoli 
port  of  Birney  and  Earlc,  but  uttei 
support  of  the  pro-slavery  Candida 
formerly)  of  "  scattering  votes'*  at  I 
nor  in  favor  of  sta3'ing  away  from  t 
the  same  prominent  supporter  of 
chairman.    The  proceedings  of  the 
the  Liberator  without  dissent,  accom 
tion  of  the  nomination  of  Birney,  wl 
Albany  farce." — See  Lili€rato)\  of  A 

Some  time  before  this,  (March  13 
his  Liberator,  to  show  that  "it  is  mc 
litionists  to  expend  much  time,  ex  pi 
approaching  presidential  election, '- 
who  is  P/rsideut"  because  there  is  i 
four  years  there  will  be  a  Congress  ' 
lition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  ( 
have  abolitionists  bear  their  tcstimoi 
of  the  candidates. 
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In  all  this,  we  beard  nothing  of  the  wickedness  of  voting 
under  the  pro-slavery  constitution.  We  eaw  nothing  of  the 
motto  of  "  no  union  with  slaveholders."  A  close  union  with 
the  supporters  of  slaveholders  was  quite  evident,  nevertheless. 

The  previous  policy  of  "  questioning  the  candidates  "  of  the 
old  parties,  was  now,  by  general  consent,  laid  aside.  Liberty 
party  men  had  candidates  of  their  own.  Non-Resistants  de- 
sired Dboe.  And  other  abolitionists,  (whether  of  the  "  Old  " 
or  the  "  New  "  organized  anti-s!avcry  societie.",)  appeared  to 
be  tolerably  well  content  with  the  candidates  furnished  them 
by  their  old  political  parties.  Except  the  seven  thousand 
votes  polled  for  Birtiey  and  Eorle  by  the  Liberty  party,  and 
perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  non-voting  Non-Ecsistants,* 
excepting,  also,  the  sect  called  "Covenanters,"  who  never 
vote,  there  were  not,  probably,  any  considerable  number  of 
abolitionists  who  did  not,  at  that  election,  cost  pro-slavery 
votes. 

Now  was  the  noon-tide  gloiy  of  "  moral  suasion  "  abolition- 
ism, as  it  was  called.  "We  must  abolitionize  the  people," 
said  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine,  and  all  will  come  right. 
And  again,  "Do  not  bring  down  our  holy  cause,"  said  tliey, 
"  into  the  dirty  waters  of  politics."  These  had  a  holy  horror 
of  the  Liberty  party.  They  preferred  the  "  Old  organization," 
and  hastened  to  vote  for  the  pro-slavery  candidates  of  their 
old  parties. 

Let  it  not  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Garrison  and  those  of  his 
associates  who  were  thorough  abolitionists,  could  silently  wit> 
ness  all  this,  to  the  close  of  the  contest,  without  a  word  of 
rebuke.  It  was  not  so.  The  Old  Massachusetts  Anti-Shivery 
Society,  though  late  in  the  season,  at  Worcester,  October  6th, 
and  at  Springfield,  October  8tb,  adopted  the  following,  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Garrison : 

"Retolpei,  That  no   man  can  tote  tot  Williim  H.  Harnaon,  or  Mirtio 

"  6om«  who  called  thtradclvei  Kon-Rcnintmil*  n-cre  sniroclj  restrnioed  from  tbt 
pon*,  wliau  alectiun  day  tamt.  It  ii  coiifidciilly  uid  lliil  same  of  them  did  vot*. 
Be  U>i*  M  it  muf,  tbe  poliiieil  prefarcucM  and  iufioanc*  of  lom*  of  tbeui  wm  no 
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Van  Buren,  without  yoting  directly  to  sustain  slavery,  and  he  who  votes  for 
slavery,  has  no  title  to  the  name  or  an  abolitionist." 

Mr.  Garrison  was  himself  again.  He  here  repeated  the  old 
anti-slavery  doctrine,  held  before  the  division — the  doctrine 
of  1838 — the  doctrine  that  compelled  voting  abolitionists  to 
form  the  Liberty  party.  Its  severe  but  just  censure  lighted 
upon  not  one  single  adhering  member  of  that  party,  accused 
as  that  party  was,  of  apostacy  from  genuine  abolitionism. 
But  it  fell,  like  a  thunder-bolt,  upon  seven-eighths,  if  not  nine- 
tenths  of  the  members  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society 
and  its  auxiliaries,  to  which  Mr.  Garrison  himself  belonged, 
and  which  claimed  then,  and  still  claims,  to  embody  or  repre- 
sent all  the  genuine  abolitionism  in  America. 

If  it  fell  equally  upon  a  portion  of  the  rival  Society,  (the 
"  New  Organization  ")  it  fell  only  upon  that  portion  of  it  that 
failed  to  come  into  the  Liberty  party,  thus  revealing  the  dis- 
tinction between  them,  and  also  the  aflSnity  of  political  ethics 
between  portions  of  the  New  Organization  and  the  Old. 

The  language  of  the  Resolution  justifies  the  estimate  we 
have  already  made  of  the  advice  previously  given,  in  the  op- 
posite direction. 

Such  a  Resolution,  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society  in  the 
winter  and  spring,  consistently  carried  out,  and  not  neutral- 
ized by  contrary  teachings,  would  have  had  a  salutary  effect, 
though  it  would  have  swelled  the  vote  of  the  Liberty  party. 
As  it  was,  it  came  too  late  to  prevent  the  mortifying  result 
already  described.  It  had  scarcely  reached  central  and  west- 
ern New-York,  ere  those  who  needed  it  had  either  deposited 
their  votes  or  had  committed  themselves  too  deeply  to  retract. 

Nor  did  the  infatuation  die  with  the  Presidential  contest. 
It  was  publicly  stated  and  never  denied,  that  two  lecturing 
agents  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  professing  to 
be  non  resistants,  boasted,  afterwards,  that  they  had  saved 
thousands  of  votes  for  the  whig  party ;  in  other  words,  for 
Harrison  and  Tyler.  It  is  known  that,  in  their  travels  they 
sought  out  whig  committees,  and  made  such  representations 
to  them  as  induced  them  to  subscribe  for  packages  of  the  *'  Na- 
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tional  Anti-Slaver/  Standard."  "  No  unioa  witb  slavehold- 
ers "  waa  not,  then,  tbe  motto  of  that  paper,  nor  of  the  Society 
of  which  it  was  tbe  official  organ. 

A  great  convention  of  "old  organization"  abolitionists  was 
held  at  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  JanuBTy  6th  and  7th,  1841,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  General  Agent 
of  tbe  Old  American  Anti-Slavery  Society.  The  proceedings 
were  published  in  more  than  nine  columns  of  the  National 
Anti-Slavery  Standard. 

"  Tbe  largest  and  most  spirited  anti-slaveiy  ConTenlion"  (say  the  editora) 
"ever  held  in  the  State  of  New  Yoik."  "  Several  hundred  delegates  won 
ID  Btteodance,  and  acted  without  distinction  of  sex.  The  third  paitjr  moTe- 
merit  was  voted  down  by  a  very  laige  m^oiity,  as  it  had  been  in  fnur  Ststa 
ConTenCion*  previously  in  that  State."  "  We  publish  the  proceedings 
entire."    "  Send  it  to  tbo  four  winds,  that  it  nitty  do  the  work  of  prihititb 

ABOLITIOSISU  !" 

In  this  Convention,  aa  appears  in  tbo  proceedings,  a  Reso- 
lution was  introduced,  discussed,  amended,  and  put  into  vari- 
ous shapes,  upon  tbe  subject  of  voting  for  slaveholders,  but, 
finally,  the  Resolution  was  lost.  In  rejecting  it  the  OonvenCion 
BEFUSED  to  say,  in  any  form,  that  it  was  iticojisistent  to  vole/or  a 
8LATSH0LDER I  In  all  tbe  proceedings,  there  was  no  expres- 
sion of  regret  in  view  of  the  course  of  voting  abolitionists, 
except  those  who  voted  for  tbe  abolition  candidate,  Mr,  Bimey.  ' 
Among  the  letters  to  tbe  Convention,  read  and  published  as 
from  "distinguished  abolitionists,"  deprecating  the  Liberty 
party,  were  several  from  zealous  supporters  of  Harrison  and 
Tyler. 

The  proceedings  of  this  Convention  were  hailed  in  the  Lib- 
erator as  a  signal  triumph  of  tbe  American  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety over  the  Liberty  party  and  "  new  organization." 

By  the  Liberator  and  the  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard 
it  was  apparently  assumed  as  a  settled  axiom,  that  politics,  of 
necessity,  must  be  impure — that  they  must  be  conducted  on 
principles  of  mere  expediency,  and  that  moral  principle,  for 
the  timb  being,  must  be  laid  aside.  They  derided  the  efEbrts 
ot  the  Idberty  party,  its  lecturers  and  its  editors,  to  raise  the 
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tone  of  political  morality,  to  teach  the  dutj  of  honest,  consci- 
entious, political  action,  to  be  performed  religiously,  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  looking  to  him  for  assistance  and  direction.* 
Moral  action  and  political  action  were  spoken  of,  as  antago- 
nisms, that  cannot  exist  together,  or  be  reconciled. 

It  was  not  strange  that  those  who  thought  thus  of  political 
action,  and  then  undertook  to  direct  it,  should  realize,  in  the 
results,  the  appropriate  effects  of  their  own  theory.  He  is  not 
to  be  regarded  an  unsuccessful  operator  whose  work  comes  up 
to  his  ideal — his  model. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1842,  an  important  State  election  took 
place  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  agents  of  the  Ame- 
rican Anti-Slavery  Society,  with  the  "  National  Anti-Slavery 
Standard,"  were  again  in  the  field,  in  opposition  to  the  Liber- 
ty party,  its  editors,  its  lecturers,  and  its  candidates. 

The  "  Standard"  of  July  7,  took  the  ground  that  abolition- 
ists should  not  insist  on  the  "genuine"  abolition  of  those  for 
whom  they  were  called  upon  to  cast  their  votes.  They  were 
not  to  insist  on  *'  filling  the  State  Ilouse  with  true  anti-slavery 
men."  Instead  of  this,  they  were  advised  to  make  calcula- 
tions whether  or  no  "  fifty  men  who  have  a  strong  motive  for 
obliging  abolitionists,"  would  not  do  us  more  service  than  a 
few  abolitionists  who  are  an ti- slavery  to  the  back-bone?" 

The  comparison  here  instituted  describes  and  concedes  the 
distinction  between  the  candidates  of  the  Liberty  party,  and 
the  candidates  of  the  old  parties,  whom  other  voting  aboli- 
tionists would  have  to  support.  The  choice  was  between  the 
two,  and  the  suggestion  was  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

In  the  same  paper,  of  Sept.  29th,  an  effort  was  made  to  per- 
suade abolitionists  to  vote  for  a  gubernatorial  candidate  who 
was  a  partisan  of  Henry  Clay. 

*'  Pulitics  is  a  game  of  expediency,  its  science  consists  in  a  nice  calcula- 
tion of  present  availability.     Those  skilled  in  such  calculations  can  decide 


*  "  *  Under  certain  circnmRtanccs,'  Mr.  Goodell  think-*,  *  that  the  day*  of  approach- 
ing the  ballot-box,  and  of  pre|»aringr  for  it«  Rolcmn  duties,  mi^rht  be  »ct  apart  a:*  <loyi 
of  fiwting  and  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  by  those  who  are  acctistomed  to  obsMsrvs 
mk  flppotntmcnta,*    Paidoa  ua,  it  ^Kt  «xcvCl^  tXVVCoJ'—Liberator,  M«rch  20, 1840. 
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for  themselres,  whether  Lutlier  Bradiali,  u  Governor,  woald  be  likely  to 
do  more  la  support  Henry  CUy,  than  Luther  Btadish,  as  a  priTate  citiien.** 

It  might  have  been  added,  that  those  abolitionists  wbo  bad 
openly  supported  Harrison  and  Tyler,  could  have  no  consd- 
entious  scruples  against  supporting  Ilenry  Clay. 

In  tbe  same  paper,  of  the  same  date,  was  inserted,  witbottt 
comment  or  dissent,  a  long  letter  from  a  Whig  statesman, 
William  Slade,  of  Vermont,  in  wbich  be  justifies  the  policy 
of  making  the  tariff  question  the  paramount  one,  for  tbe  time 
being,  instead  of  tbe  slave  question;  and  then  adds  as 
follows  : 

"  May  not  abolitioaista  better  aubserve  the  uute  of  abolition  by  tins  -. 
aiding  to  secure  the  election  of  mcD  who  are  willing  to  take  HontaATa  ' 
groutMl  against  Blavery,  than  to  lose  their  infliience,  aa  to  present  rmtermu. 
nraposfis,  by  shntting  Utemselvee  up  within  the  stiaightened  enclosnra  ofa 
third  politick  party  t" 

Such  w&a  the  political  morality  inculcated  and  exemplified 
by  tbe  official  organ  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
up  to  the  autumn  of  1842,  on  the  eve  of  an  important  State 
election,  and  looking  forward  to  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
1844  Posterity  will  compare  such  political  ethics  with  those 
of  tbe  Liberty  party,  and  decide  upon  tbe  claims  of  the  formor 
to  represent  the  only  true  abolitionism  of  America,  and  whe- 
ther tbe  latter  gave  evidence  of  apostacy  &om  the  anti-slaveiy 
cause,  in  not  acting  with  them. 
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CHAPTER  XLIIL 

SECOND  REVOLUTION  IN  THE    POSITION  AND  POLICY  OP  THE 
AMERICAN  ANTI-SLAVERY  SOCIETY,   IN  1844. 

"No  Union  with  SlaTehoIders"— The  Fodoral  ConstitaUon  "a ooTenant  with  death 
and  an  agreement  with  hell"— Import  of  the  *'  No  Union"  motto--Some  advan- 
tages of  this  new  position — Its  origin  and  history. 

Passing  over  an  intervening  space  of  about  one  year  and 
a  half,  we  find  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  May,  1844,  raising  the  flag  of  '*No  Union 
with  Slaveholders,"*  demanding  a  dissolution  of  the  Union, 


•  It  has  not  always  been  cosy  for  other  obolitionisU  to  understand  precisely  what, 
and  how  much,  is  included  by  Mr.  Garrison  and  his  associates,  under  the  phrase, 
**  No  union  with  slaveholders.'*  If  they  mean  only  a  separation  of  the  non-slave- 
holding  States  from  the  slave  States,  the  meaning  would  be  sufficiently  clear,  and 
the  proposal  deserves  attention.  But  such  a  separation  would  not  be  a  separation 
between  the  pro-slavery  and  the  anti-slavery  jwrtions  of  the  nation.  It  would 
leave  the  slaves,  free  colored  people  of  the  South,  and  many  of  their  white  friends 
on  the  South  side  of  the  lino ;  while  many  of  the  most  despotic  statesmen  and  ser- 
vile voters  would  remain  on  the  North  side.  It  would  leave  the  "  black  law"  legis- 
lation of  the  free  States  in  full  force.  Neither  morally  nor  politically  would  the 
geographical  lino  of  division  describe  the  true  separation.  Appeals  sometimes  made 
in  favor  of  "  no  union  with  slaveholders,"  seem  to  overlook  this.  It  seems  to  have 
been  assumed  that  the  relation  of  a  common  citizenship  betw^cen  a  slaveholder  and 
a  friend  of  liberty  is,  per  *<»,  a  sinful  relation — that  it  is  wicked  to  sit  in  the  same 
Congress  where  a  slaveholder  sits,  or  to  go  to  the  same  ballot-box  with  him.  Tliis 
idea  would  accord  with  the  theory  of  no  civil  government.  Its  adoption  would 
render  civil  government  impossible,  so  long  as  there  remained  a  wicked  lawless  man 
in  the  nation ;  in  other  words,  so  long  as  a  civil  government,  to  repress  crime,  is 
needed.  This  idea  also  assumes  that  civil  government  is  merely  a  voluntary  a<isocia- 
tion,  into  which  the  citizen  may  enter,  or  not,  as  he  pleases.  This  too  accords  with 
the  non-government  theory,  and  its  advocates  doubtless  understand  themselves  as 
holding  no  political  connections  either  wWi  tlavehoUUra^  or  with  any  body  elte.  The 
separation,  on  their  part,  involves  no  sclf-^cnial,  and  consists  in  no  now  or  dis- 
crimiiiative  act    To  those  of  other  views,  who  hold  themselves  in  fact^  whether 
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denouncing  the  Federal  Constitution  as  pro-slavery,  "  a  cove- 
nant with  death,  and  an  agreement  with  hell,"  under  which  so 
abolitionist  can  consistently  hold  office,  or  vote  for  another  to 
hold  office.  This  was  a  memorable  revolution  in  the  Society 
and  its  policy. 

In  many  respects  there  was  an  advantage  gained  by  the 
Society  in  taking  this  new  ground.  The  favorite  policy  of 
nol  voting  could  DOW  be  placed  on  an  anti-slavery  basis,  and 
openly  urged  "  on  the  anti-slavery  platform,"  with  the  aid  of 
anti-slavery  funds,  instead  of  depending  upon  the  still  mod- 
erate number  of  "  Non-Besistants,"  who  were  consistent 
enough  to  abandon  the  polls.  The  experiment  of  keeping  ; 
other  abolitionists  away  from  the  polls  bad  proved,  thus  iar,  ' 
a  manifest  failure.*  The  anti-slavery  reputation  of  the  So- 
ciety, as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  cause,  had  suffered  severely, 
and  the  lost  ground  must  bo  regained.  The  startling  doctrines 
and  measures  thus  propounded  would  arrest  attention  and 
excite  discussion.  Instead  of  lagging  behind  the  Liberty 
party,  and  hanging  on  to  the  skirts  of  the  old  pro-slavery 
parties  and  their  slaveholding  candidates,  they  could  now 
claim  to  outstrip  them  in  the  march  of  separation  from  slave- 
holders, and  retort  upon  them  the  charge  of  inconsistency  in 
t^eir  political  associations.f  How  far,  or  whether  at  all,  these 
considerations  had  weight,  we  pretend  not  to  say.  They 
naturally  suggest  themselves  on  a  review  of  the  history.  The 
reader  will  judge. 

tboy  wiU  or  no,  apart  of  the  nation  the;  reudo  in,  K/iruar  their  nppcds  have  tbere- 
fbre  DO  force.  But  when  they  nrge  the  dnt;  of  d!»<olving  tho  Union  between  tha 
tttt  und  iIbvo  Stntee,  on  tliD  jironnil  that  tha  Union  npholds  ilaverj,  they  proponnd 
»  wrioD*  and  ialdligible  question,  and  one  that  coidcb  home  to  the  conKCionca  and  , 
Intemts  of  every  nonhcrn  dtizen. 

•So  well  known  oiid  nlmoat  univeniol  ttm  the  deeira  to  vole,  thnt  Stophon  8. 
Foster  and  soma  othcn,  it  is  nnderilood,  proposed  smon^  tlieir  associnlas  some 
■node  of  anli-ilavery  voliiig,  dislinet  from  the  obnoiions  Libofty  parly.  But  either 
tha  proposal  was  overruled,  or  no  other  platforrn  of  anti-sloTory  voting  could  be 

t  In  October,  IMS,  n  Liberty  Party  Convention  at  Bymense,  N.  Y.,  had  Issued  ■ 
drcnlar  denCTibing  tho  polilieil  influence  of  tho  American  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
wbkb  was  not  W  ba  conveniently  ansirered  tUl  the  eonrao  of  the  Sodetj  wh 
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So  radical  a  change  could  not  have  been  effected  in  a  mo* 
ment  A  strong  under-current  must  have  been  at  work  during 
the  enactment  of  the  scenes  before  described.  The  particuhm 
are  not  fully  before  us,  and  we  have  little  space  for  them. 
We  are  told  that  Wendell  Phillips,  Esq.,  first  affirmed  the 
pro-slavery  character  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the 
inconsistency  of  voting  under  it,  at  a  Convention  in  Dover, 
N.  H.,  in  October,  1841.''^  Mr.  Garrison  is  said  to  have 
expressed  in  conversation,  at  that  time,  his  dissent  It  is  be- 
lieved that  he  once  held  the  anti-slavery  character  of  the 
Constitution,  along  with  N.  P.  Sogers  and  S.  J.  May. 

But  at  the  next  anniversary  of  the  Society  in  New  York, 
May,  18-42,  the  proposition  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Gar- 
rison himsel£  His  annunciation  of  it  beforehand,  caused 
some  excitement,  and  the  Executive  Committee  in  New  York 
were  alarmed.  A  note  of  disavowal  was  sent  by  them  to  the 
pro-slavery  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Courier  and  Enquirer,  stating 
that  the  committee  did  not  approve  the  annunciation — that 
Mr.  Garrison  was  not  the  Society,  &c.,  or  words  of  that 
import. 

Two  years  afterwards,  May,  1844,  after  an  earnest  debate, 
a  majority  of  those  present  at  the  annual  meeting  adopted  the 
new  policy,  and  many  withdrew  from  the  Socicty.f  The 
change  in  the  coui-se  of  the  Society  thenceforward  was  strongly 
marked,  and  the  tone  of  the  "  National  Anti-Slavery  Stand- 
ard," under  the  charge  of  other  editors,  also  changed. 

The  political  history  of  the  Society,  however,  docs  not  end 
here.  But  we  must  digress  a  little  at  this  point  to  notice 
another  schism  in  the  Society. 


*  We  are  not  quite  certain  of  the  accuracy  of  some  of  these  dates,  bat  think  them 
•uflBciontly  early. 

t  Whether  it  was  on  this  occasion,  or  before,  or  aftcrwurdft,  we  cannot  nay,  but  at 
one  period  two  or  more  lecturers  of  the  Society  found  it  difficult  to  pronounce  the 
new  shibboleth  of  a  '*  pro-slavery  Constitution"  having  been  so  long  accuAtoinvd  to 
proniiilgute  the  contrary  doctrine,  u»  learned  from  N.  P.  Kogers  and  Samuel  J.  May, 
in  1836.  The  Federal  Courtu  were  cited  on  the  other  side,  but  theirs  waa  ioterut^ 
testimony,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  received. 
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CHAPTEE  XLIV. 

FUBTHSB  DIFHCULTIES  IN  THE  AJfEBICAK  AlITI-SLATERT 
SOCIETT. 


The  particulars  that  follow  may  illustrate  the  etTecte  of  ex- 
cessive ezclusiveness  among  reformers.  They  may  also  throw 
light  on  that  phase  of  attempted  reformation  that  seems  to 
look  in  the  direction  of  displacing  all  organized  control  in 
faumaQ  society. 

Some  of  the  leading  minds  io  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  after  the  division  of  1840,  were  understood  to  repu- 
diate the  ideas  commonly  expressed  by  the  term  "  Church" 
Uid  the  term  "Slate,"  as  regularly  constituted  organizations. 
It  seemed  to  many,  however,  that  their  cherished  organizations, 
the  Non-Eesistant  Society  and  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  to- 
gether or  separate,  constituted,  to  them,  both  a  Church  and  a 
State, — the  union  of  Church  and  State  being  of  the  most  in- 
timate kind,  amounting  to  identity ;  the  discipline  and  polity 
being  of  the  most  rigorous  and  stringent  character— the  ana- 
thema tremendous — the  infliction  precipitate  and  unsparing. 
The  absence  of  any  other  Church  or  any  other  State,  would 
naturally  tend  to  concentrate  and  vitalize,  at  this  central  point, 
whatever  of  the  governing  propensity  in  human  nature  (if 
there  be  any)  that  remained  in  them.  This  was  believed  to 
be  the  case. 

If  it  were  so,  the  fact  would  be  likely  to  develop  itself 
g  the  subjects  of  this  government.     Attracted  within  its 
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jurisdiction  by  perhaps  an  excessive  dread  of  subordination, 
they  woald  be  likely  to  feel  it  the  more  keenly,  if  it  should 
ever  happen  to  be  exercised  upon  themselves.  The  oontia* 
genoy  was  not  long  lingering. 

Nathaniel  P.  Bogers,  Esq.,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  a  man 
of  genius— of  strong  mental  powers— an  original  and  rapid 
thinker — a  racy  and  vigorous  writer — ^a  non-resistant — and  an 
abolitionist  of  the  Garrison  school.  For  a  time  he  edited  the 
National  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  New  York,  then  again  the 
Herald  of  Freedom  at  Concord,  N.  H.  In  energy  of  purpose 
and  weight  of  talent,  he  was  second  to  no  man  among  his 
associates,  except  Mr.  Garrison — ^perhaps  not  second  to  him. 
He  held  himself  subordinate  to  no  man.  There  may  have 
been  a  latent  and  unconscious  rivalry  between  the  two.  To- 
gether, and  with  the  concurrence  perhaps  of  one  other,  a 
lady,  the  Society  was  easily  managed.  Pitted  against  each 
other,  Greek  against  Greek,  there  must  be  schism. 

With  N,  P.  Rogers,  his  phase  of  abolition  and  his  theory  of 
non-government  were  no  empty  abstractions.  At  least  he 
could  not  consent  to  be  governed.  He  had  not  abjured  the 
Church,  to  recognize  a  Bishop,  nor  the  State,  to  bow  before  a 
Throne,  or  to  any  power,  male  or  female,  behind  it.  He 
spurned,  as  instinctively,  and  as  indignantly,  the  rules  of 
order  observed  in  Anti-slavery  Conventions  and  annual  meet- 
ings, as  he  would  those  of  Senates  or  Synods.  When  he 
spoke,  as  he  often  did  with  great  power,  he  would  not  confine 
himself  to  reported  resolutions.  In  Executive  Committees 
he  saw  Sanhedrims,  in  Presidents  of  Societies,  Popps,  in  re- 
corded minutes,  precedents,  in  Constitutions  of  voluntary  as- 
sociations, forms  of  government  These,  as  a  consistent  Non- 
Besistant  and  lover  of  liberty,  he  abjured.  He  became  *'a 
disorganizer "  in  the  view  of  some  who  had  been  stigmatized 
as  disorganizcrs  themselves.  In  meetisgs  of  the  Society,  these 
points  became  matters  of  earnest  debate.  On  one  occasion 
of  the  kind,  at  Concord,  in  1811,  we  were  incidentally  a  wit- 
ness, while  Stephen  S.  Foster  maintained  against  Bogers  the 
claims  of  order,  organization,  and  official  prerogative. 
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The  same  Bentiment  forbade  that  Mr.  Bogers  should  re- 
cognize the  supervision  of  his  "  Herald  of  Freedom  "  bj  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  New  Hampshire  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  that  claimed  it  as  their  organ.  "I  have  to  edit  the 
Herald,"  said  he,  "and  what  I  have  to  do,  nobody  else  is  to 
do  or  direct  for  me."  A  dispute  arose  concerning  the  con- 
trol and  the  proprietorship  of  the  paper.  The  merits  of  the 
case  wo  do  not  know ;  but  both  sides  had  their  warm  parti- 
sans. The  controversy  was  carried  to  Boston.  Mr.  Garrison 
was  among  those  who  took  sides  against  Mr.  Rogers.  The 
paper  went  out  of  liis  hands,  but  lie  started  another  of  the 
same  name,  and  maintained  a  controversy  while  he  lived,  for 
his  health  declined  and  he  died,  but  not  until  the  breach  had 
extended  beyond  the  boundaries  of  New  England.  Where- 
ever  there  were  supporters  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety in  central  and  western  New  York,  there  were  found 
Bome  who  sympathized  with  Kogers.  The  denunciations  of 
bis  opponents  against  him  were  quite  as  severe  as  anything 
that  had  ever  been  fulminated  against  the  "  new  organization  " 
and  the  Liberty  party.  How  the  breach  in  the  Society  was 
bealed — if  it  be  healed — we  cannot  exactly  say,  but  the  pen- 
alty of  insubordination  and  "schism,"  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  is  now  well  un- 
derstood. Its  governors  have  evinced  their  capacity  to  bear 
rule. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

POLITICAL  CX)URSE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ANTI-SLAVKBY  SOCIETT 

SINCE  ITS  REVOLUTION   OF  1844. 


The  Society  not  wholly  compoBed  of  "Non-ReBUtants''— Poeition  of  iu  pditidi 
Welcomed  as  membent  of  the  Society— Commonly  oonnectod  with  the  old  poUtied 
parties— Consequent  standard  of  their  political  action,  as  compared  with  the  Db- 
erty  party,  or  with  the  motto  of  **  No  Union  with  SUveholdere"— On  a  level  with 
the  mere  "  Wilmot  Proviso"  politicians,  or  the  platform  of  the  Free  Soil  party— 
Their  reception  of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Burcn,  in  1348 — Chargott  of  apos- 
tacy  a^inst  those  Liberty  Party  men  who  came  into  the  same  measure — Relation 
of  *'  Non-Rcsistants"  in  the  Society  to  this  political  standard  of  tlieir  as.«ociates — 
Their  policy  read  in  the  light  of  their  theory — Facta  in  confirmation — Embornuw- 
ments  of  pulitical  abolitionists  in  consequence  of  this  oppueition. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  inferred,  from  the  features  of  the  revo- 
lution of  1844,  that  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  was 
afterwards  or  is  now  composed  wholly  of  abolitionists  who 
decline  political  voting — some  on  the  principles  of  the  Non- 
llesistance  Society,  and  some  or  all  on  the  ground  of  **  no 
union  with  slaveholders,"  and  the  "pro-slavery  Constitution 
of  the  United  States." 

Such  a  conclusion  would  be  wide  of  the  mark.  The  society 
that,  on  the  ground  of  these  features,  (so  recently  acquired,) 
claims  to  be  and  to  have  been,  svice  1840,  the  only  true  Anti- 
Slavery  organization  in  America,  contains  political  voting 
members  still.  How  numerous  they  are,  or  what  proportion 
of  the  entire  body,  we  say  not,  now: — but  it  contains  them. 
It  welcomes  them.  It  chooses  to  retain  them.  By  its  agents 
it  invites  the  co-operation  of  such,  assuring  them  that  the 
"  anti-slavery  platform  is  as  broad  as  ever — broad  enough  to 
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receive  tliose  who  vote  under  the  Federal  CoDstitation  as  well 
as  those  who  decline  doing  80."* 

And  this  is  not  all.  It  has  no  rules  and  it  desires  none,  for 
excluding  thoee  who  vote  for  slavery,  and  even  for  slavehold- 
era.  We  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Garrison  in  hia  Liberator, 
for  saying  this,  although  he  declared,  in  his  Springfield  and 
Worcester  Hesolutiona,  in  1840 — before  cited— that  such  a 
voter  "  has  no  title  to  Ike  name  of  an  abolitionial." 

When  reminded  by  s  Liberty  League  oorrespondent  that 
the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  as  well  as  other  anti-sla< 
Tery  societies,  contained  pro-slavery  voters  and  members  of 
pro-slavery  churches,  he  denied  not  the  fact,  and  pleaded  that 
the  original  Constitution  of  the  Society,  which  remained  un- 
<diaDged,  did  not  exclude  them,  but  only  excluded  slavehoJd- 
era.  He  went  further,  and  vindicated  the  policy,  even  at  that 
late  day,  maintaining,  in  substance,  that  assent  to  the  anti- 
■lavery  principle  of  the  Society  was  the  proper  test  of  mem- 
bership, and  that  each  member  must  be  left  free  to  judge 
whether  or  no  he  honored  his  principles  in  his  practice,  so  long 
aa  he  did  not  become  a  slaveholder.  He  might  vote  for  slave- 
holders, and  hold  religious  fellowship  with  them,  and  remain 
in  the  Society. 

Id  the  light  of  this  avowal,  the  exclusive  claims  of  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society  to  purity  of  membership  may 
be  tested.  The  relation  of  the  Society  to  politics,  since  1844, 
may  also  be  understood. 

The  Society  is  not  a  Society  of  self-disfranchised  non-voters, 
after  all,  os  the  "  Covenanters  "  are.  While  some  of  its  mem- 
bers hold  that  position,  others  of  them  do  not.  In  the  matter 
of  membership,  it  is  not  a  test.  To  the  merits  of  that  posi- 
tion, whatever  they  may  be,  the  Society,  as  such,  has  no  valid 
claim. 

Still  further,  the  test  of  membership  in  that  Society — as  in 

*  tii*  ton^nife  wm  \ate\j  betd,  in  onr  lienring,  ot  Roohcatcr,  by  Mr,  8,  B.  Foalcr, 
■gnt  of  tb>  BocMily,  Tho  wu  Inboriag;  to  penniide  an  Anli-Slavorf  Bocieljr  Iliea 
aifuiUtifi  ■K'l  eompoMd  diiafl;  or  poUlinl  Totsn,  to  boeoma  Muillarjr  to  tba 
~   ID  A.  S.  Botietf . 
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others — opens  the  door  to  those  voters  who,  in  Mr.  Gbrrison'a 
view,  "  have  no  title  to  Vie  name  of  abolitionists.^^  How  then 
does  he  ascertain  the  claims  of  the  Society  to  the  name  of 
abolitionist,  in  contrast  with  the  claims  of  other  societies?  He 
need  not  institute  a  comparison  with  the  libertj  party,  which 
contains  no  such  voters. 

The  Society  is  composed,  to  an  unknown  extent,  of  politi- 
cal voters* — perhaps  of  pro-slavery  voters.  In  the  Society 
they  have  an  equal  right  with  Mr.  Garrison  and  faithful  abo- 
litionists. How  then  does  the  motto  of  "  no  union  with  slave- 
holders "  expurgate  the  Society  ?  Is  there  no  union  with 
slaveholders  in  a  voluntary  and  fraternal  union  with  those  who 
vote  for  them  ? 

Being  composed,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  political  voters,  the 
Society  must  have  a  standard  of  political  ethics  and  action. 

It  has  one.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  standard  of 
other  anti-slavery  societies,  and  with  the  standard  of  the  Lib- 
erty party? 

No  anti-slavery  society  that  wc  know  of  has  a  lower  stand- 
ard, in  this  respect,  than  the  American  Society.  The  Liberty 
party  has  a  much  higher  one. 

Political  voters  connected  with  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  since  1844,  it  may  be  presumed,  with  possible  excep- 
tions, have  not  voted  with  the  Liberty  party.  The  dread  of 
being  branded  *'  apostates,"  if  nothing  else,  will  have  restrained 
them  from  that. 

For  whom,  then,  have  they  been  casting  their  votes?  And 
what  tone  of  political  ethics  has  been  indicated  by  their 
voting  ? 

The  candidates  of  the  Liberty  party,  before  its  incipient  ab- 
sorption into  the  crabr^yo  Free  Soil  party,  in  the  autumn  of 


*  It  is  not  known  that  the  number  of  non-voting  Non-RcsistonUi  has  increased 
^co  tlicy  wore  estiinntcd  at  "one  or  two  hundred  in  all  New  England.**  Some 
prominent  ndvocatcM  of  the  doctrine  have  resumed  voting.  We  know  of  few  who 
ab«tuin  from  the  polU  on  account  of  the  *'  pro-sla very  Con&tilution/*  but  there  aro 
tome.  If  politicul  voters  do  not  compose  a  majority  of  the  sapporters  of  the  Society, 
it  must  be  focblcr  than  wc  have  supposed  it  to  be. 
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1847,  were  alwaya  pledged  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Ten-itories,  the  prohibition  of  the 
inter-State  Slave  trade,  and  the  non-extension  of  Slavery. 
This  waa  the  old  demand  of  abolitionists.  The  Liberty 
Lengne,  and  the  remnant  of  the  Liberty  party  einoe  the 
absorption,  have  gone  farther,  demanding  the  abolition  of 
Slavery  in  the  States — the  highest  standard  of  political 
abolitionism. 

Have  the  candidates  receiving  the  votes  of  members  of  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  since  1844,.  been  pledged  to 
the  measures  of  even  the  old  Liberty  party  ? 

To  ask  such  a  question  is  to  answer  it.  Tlioiigh  the  tone 
of  anti-slavery  feeling  in  portions  of  the  Whig  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  has  been  rising,  their  candidates  have  not  been 
pledged  to  these  measures. 

The  measures  of  the  Free  Soil  party,  and  the  pledges  of  its 
candidates,  have  (Jreadybeen  described.  The  Annual  Report 
of  the  Old  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society,  for  1852, 
affords  a  similar  description.  It  designates  the  standard  of 
that  party  as  falling  short  of  the  demands  of  consistent  aboli- 
tionism. It  is  so,  precisely  at  those  points  wherein  it  falls 
short  of  the  position  of  the  Liberty  party,  as  just  now  re- 
corded. 

But  the  very  highest  standard  indicated  by  the  votes  of 
members  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  even  since 
1844,  is  that  of  the  Free  Soil  party,  or  that  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties.  To  no  higher  stand- 
ard of  volin^i  could  Mr.  Garrison  himsel/  point  them,  wii/iaut 
advising  diem,  to  vols  for  tfte  candidates  of  ike  Libert//  party. 

But  tliis  he  has  not  done.  It  follows  that  the  highest  stand- 
ard  of  political  action  countcnnnced  by  the  American  AnU- 
Slavery  Society,  even  since  its  revolution  in  1841,  has  been 
lower  than  that  of  the  old  Liberty  party. 

Since  1844,  as  truly  as  in  1842,  the  influence  of  that  So- 
mety  upon  its  political  voters  has  been  to  lead  them  not  to 
"inflirt"  on  the  "genuine"  abolition  of  those  for  whom  they 
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cast  their  votes,  but  to  prefer  voting  for  those  who  "have 
a  strong  motive  for  obliging  abolitionists." 

The  loioer  standard  of  political  abolitionism  has  aniformlj 
been  preferred  by  the  Society  and  its  leading  members  to  the 
higher.  And  the  voting  members  of  the  Society,  when  voting 
with  any  reference  at  all  to  the  slave  question,  have  voted  ac- 
cordingly.   Let  facts  testify. 

When  certain  '*  progressive  "  whigs  and  democrats  espoused 
"the  Wilmot  proviso,"  they  constituted  the  only  political  ele- 
ment then  in  the  country  adverse  in  any  degree  to  the  as- 
cendency of  slavery,  except  the  Liberty  party.  For  this 
these  statesmen  deserved  due  honor,  but  they  did  not  come 
up  to  the  higher  political  ethics  and  demands  of  the  Liberty 
party.  The  leading  influences  and  the  voting  members  of 
the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  supported  the  former 
(though  standing  in  their  pro-slavery  parties,  and  sometimes 
voting  for  slaveholders)  in  preference  to  the  latter. 

Did  this  course  honor  their  new  flag  of  "No  union  with 
slaveholders  ?" 

Measure  the  distance  between  the  platform  of  mere  '*  Wil- 
xnot  proviso "  and  that  of  the  Liberty  party,  pledged  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  you  have  the  distance  at  that  period, 
between  the  political  ethics  of  a  voting  Garrison  abolitionist, 
and  a  voter  in  the  Liberty  party.  The  former  voted  only 
against  the  extension  of  slavery — the  latter  against  its  exten- 
sion and  in  favor  of  its  abolition. 

The  lower  standard  was  again  preferred  to  the  higher,  when 
indications  appeared  of  the  organizing  of  a  "  Free  Soil  party.** 
That  measure  encountered  none  of  the  virulent  opposition 
that  had  been  manifested  against  the  formation  of  the  Liberty 
party. 

And  yet  again,  when  the  question  presented  itself,  of  the 
absorption  of  the  Liberty  party  in  the  Free  Soil  party,  the 
same  preference  was  again  witnessed — though  amid  some  con- 
fusion of  tongues,  as  different  aspects  of  the  transaction  pre- 
sented themselves.  The  leaders  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society  could  not  fail  to  see  that  in  such  a  movement  the 
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nembers  of  the  Liberty  party  would  lower  down  their  stand- 
ard of  political  abolitionism,  and  the  first  impulse  was  to  re- 
proach them  for  their  defection.  "  Leading  Liberty  party 
men  "  said  they  "  are  preparing  to  desert  the  slave.  Have  we 
not  always  said  they  would  prove  untrue?"  A  second  glance 
revealed  to  them  the  fact  that  in  such  s  movement  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Liberty  party  would  be  coming  into  close  political 
affinity  with  the  "Wilmot  proviso"  voters  in  the  old  Ameri- 
oan  Anti-Slavery  Society.  Above  all,  the  troublesome  Liberty 
party  would  be  crippled,  perhaps  disbanded.  "  liberty  party 
men"  said  they  "are  coming  to  their  senses."  "We  have 
strong  hopes  of  this  new  movement." 

We  may  fnil  to  recall  the  precise  words,  but  the  import  of 
both  these  conflicting  comments  came  close  on  the  heels  of 
each  other  in  the  Liberator  and  Standard. 

At  the  Free  Soil  nomination  of  Martin  Van  Buren  at  Buf- 
falo in  1848,  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  a  "non-reaiatant"  aboli- 
tionist, a  leader  from  the  beginning  of  the  "  old  organization," 
gave  his  approbation  of  the  movement  in  a  speech,  and  in- 
voked upon  it  the  blessing  of  Heaven  in  prayer.  At  no 
Liberty  party  nomination  that  we  know  of,  was  his  approving 
voice  ever  heard  or  his  prayers  offered.  Thus  deep  into  "the 
dirty  waters  of  politics,"  he  could  not  have  descended.  Yet 
Samuel  J.  May  is  one  of  the  most  liberal  minded  men,  one 
of  the  most  earnest  abolitionists,  in  the  Society  to  which  he 
belongs. 

And  after  all  this,  at  a  convention  of  all  descriptions  of 
abolitionists  at  Syracuse,  (the  residence  of  Samuel  J.  May) 
an  abolitionist  of  the  Garrison  school  vehemently  insisted 
upon  the  rottenness  of  the  Liberty  party,  and  adduced,  in  a 
way  of  evidence  and  illustration,  the  fact  that  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  it  hod  lowered  down  the  high  and  holy  standard  of 
abolitionism,  by  becoming  absorbed  in  the  Free  Soil  party! 
He  seemed  to  forget  that  in  this  transition — however  it  was 
to  be  described— they  had  come  upon  the  highest  platform 
of  political  action  ever  sanctioned  by  the  "old  organization" 
— that  the  high  and  holy  standard  of  abolitionism  apostatized 
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Jrorn^  was  that  of  the  old  "one  idea"  Liberty  party— though 
even  this  was  not  deemed  as  Utopian  and  ultra  as  that  of  the 
Liberty  league. 

The  question  forces  itself  upon  our  attention :  How  can 
such  radical  abolitionists  as  Mr.  Garrison  and  his  associateB 
undoubtedly  are,  prefer  that  those  who  do  make  use  of  the 
ballot  box,  should  espouse  a  lower  instead  of  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  political  abolitionism  ? 

It  seems  hardly  compatable  with  their  known  sagacity  and 
characteristic  dread  of  compromise  to  suppose  that  they  fall 
in  with  the  shallow  policy  of  attempting  to  achieve  great  ends 
by  temporizing  expedients. 

Their  views  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  of  the  limited 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government,  cannot  account  for  it. 
Though  they  decline  voting  themselves,  they  willingly  and 
without  conscientious  scruple,  make  political  suggestions  for 
the  guidance  of  those  who  do  vote.  They  have  not  ques- 
tioned the  constitutional  powers  of  Congress  over  the  slavery 
of  the  P'ederal  District,  the  Territories,  and  the  inter-state 
slave  trade — as  well  as  the  non-extension  of  slavery.  Yet  we 
have  seen  them  steadily  prefer  that  voting  abolitionists  should 
rally  on  the  latter  issue  alone,  rather  than  that  they  should 
include  likewise  the  former  and  the  more  important.  Politi- 
cally, they  are  non-extensionists,  rather  than  abolitionists. 

If  it  be  said  that  they  had  hopes  of  accomplishing  the  one 
and  not  the  other,  we  repeat  that  such  compromises  and  ex- 
pedients do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  their  accustomed 
activities  and  methods. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  non-resistants  as  well 
as  abolitionists.  They  believe  that  slavery  is  wicked ;  but 
they  believe,  too,  that  the  compulsory  abolition  of  slavery 
by  the  strong  arm  of  civil  government,  would  also  be  wicked. 
How  then  can  they  consistently  or  conscientiously  advise  effi- 
cient political  action  for  the  compulsory  abolition  of  slavery? 
An  incident  or  two  will  show  the  pertinency  of  the  question. 

"When  the  platform  of  the  proposed  Liberty  league  was 
published,  it  encountered,  of  course,  the  searching  scrutiny 
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of  Mr.  Ghurison.    He  evidently  saw  that  it  was  free  fhnn 
some  of  the  objections  that  had  been  made  against  the  Liberty 
party,  and  that  it  was  adapted  to  find  fiiTor  with  the  most 
radical  class  of  such  reformers  as  make  use  of  the  ballot  box. 
It  was  equally  plain  that  he  did  not  wist  them  to  fall  in  with 
it.     lie  found  no  fault  with  its  proposed  objects — abolition, 
free  trade,  &c.     It  became  necessary  to  state  his  objections.     In  1 
doing  this,  the  key-note  of  all  his  political  advice  was  clearly  I 
revealed.     He  objected  distinctly  to  the  compulsory  action  of 
civil  government,  even  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.     And, 
with  some  seeming  warmth  he  affirmed,  that  if  the  penman 
of  the  document,  his  old  friend,  were  placed  in  the  position  ; 
of  Chief  Magistrate,  he  could  not  carry  out  the  measure  with- 
ont  a  practical  rejection  of  Christianity  in   nsing  physical 
force. 

The  same  sentiment  was  again  uttered  distinctly,  by  Mr. 
Qarrison  and  Henry  C.  Wright,  at  the  anniversary  of  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  May,  1851,  at  Syracuse,  A 
discussion  with  Liberty  party  men  concerning  political  action 
against  slavery,  drove  them,  at  last,  to  that  position. 

If  this  had  been  understood  on  both  sides,  and  kept  in  mind, 
from  the  beginning,  much  angry  and  misdirected  altercation 
might  have  been  spared.  If  it  can  be  remembered  hereafter, 
it  may  prevent  similar  wranglings,  in  time  to  come. 

Non-Resistant3  do  not  seek  to  suppress  crime — not  even  the 
crime  of  slaveholding,  by  the  strong  arm  of  fiivil  government. 
Their  appeal  is  rather  to  the  slaveholder.  They  would  have 
the  slave-laws  repealed :  but  they  understand  that,  under  a 
compulsory  civil  government,  such  a  repeal  would  be  followed, 
if  needful,  by  the  forcible  suppression  of  slaveholding.  For 
this  they  are  not  prepared,  and  cannot  be,  while  they  remain 
'  Non-Resistants.  Tbey  are  shut  up  (if  consistent)  to  mere  mo- 
ral suasion.  This  is  their  field.  Let  them  occupy  it  without 
being  reproached.  They  have  a  right  to  their  own  principles 
and  to  corresponding  measures. 

Abolitionists  believing  (as  moat  abolitionists  do)  in  a  comr 
palsory  dvil  government,  have  an  equal  right  to  their  ovn. 
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principles  and  measures.  If  they  understand  themselves^  thejr 
will  not  follow  the  political  advice  of  those  who  do  not  seek 
the  compulsory  suppression  of  slaveholding.  For  refusing 
such  advisers,  they  do  not  deserve  to  be  denounced  as  untrue 
to  the  slave ;  nor  denied  the  honorable  name  of  abolitionists 
because  they  do  really  seek  the  abolition  of  slavery*  and  not 
merely  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 

Among  the  obstacles  which  political  abolitionists  in  Ameri- 
ca have  been  called  to  encounter,  one  of  the  most  formidable 
and  perplexing  (because,  by  many,  unperceived)  has  been  the 
influence  of  political  advisers,  earnest  emancipationists,  who 
have  believed  it  wicked  to  suppress  slaveholding  by  a  government 
tmelding  physical  force.  Had  they  always  and  steadily  exhibited 
the  ethical  foundations  of  their  political  advice,  that  advice 
would  have  been  understood,  and  there  would  have  been  no 
occasion  for  complaint. 

If  the  boast,  already  begun  by  lecturing  agents  of  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  Non-Resistants,  that  they 
have  broken  down  the  Liberty  party,  should  prove  well- 
founded  or  prophetic,  the  reader  will  see  how,  on  what  prin- 
ciples, by  what  methods,  and  with  what  auxiliaries,  the  work 
was,  or  will  have  been,  accomplished.  And  posterity  will 
judge  how  much  the  exploit  facilitated  the  abolition  of  Ameri- 
can slavery,  or  vindicated  the  claims  of  the  victors  to  the  title 
of  "  the  only  true  abolitionists  in  the  country." 

Those  who  would  understand  the  history  of  political  aboli- 
tionism in  America — its  origin — its  nature — its  objects — its 
obstacles — its  future  prospects — will  find  no  occasion  to  com- 
plain that  we  have  detained  them  too  long  on  this  topic.  Its 
study  will  furnish  them  with  a  key  to  many  intricacies  other- 
wise inexplic4ible. 

•  The  phnwc  "  abolUion  of  tlavnyy'*  in  strictness  of  speech,  as  well  as  in  popular 
usage,  expresses  the  act  of  repealing  the  slave  code,  and  suppressing  the  practice  of 
slaveholding.  This  was  the  "abolition  of  slavery'*  in  the  British  West  Indies.  If 
all  the  slaveholders  in  America  should  emancipate  all  their  slaves  to-day,  that  would 
not  be  the  abolition  of  American  slavery.  Slaves  might  be  held  again  to-morrow. 
NoQ'Kcsistantii  opposed  to  slavery,  are  properly  tmancipaiionUit.  We  will  call 
Uiem  aMitwMtU^  if  they  prefer  it,  but  in  doing  so  we  must  use  the  word  in  a  new 
ftod  tooommodotod  signifloation. 
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CHAPTEE  XLVr. 

COmtSZ  OF  MB.  QABBI30N,  AKD  THE  AUERICAN  ANTI-SLAVEBT 
SOCIETY'  AND  IT3  MEMBERS,  SINCE  THE  DIVISION  IN  1840,  IN 
RESPECT  TO  ANTI-SLAVEEY  CHOBCH  ACTION. 

SfnipMhiien  with  ths  "  Cleri«»l  Apped"— in  inoonHiderahla  tai  local  mhiMit;  of 
th<  Ub«rtj  pkrtj — Uohappj  ccdtauiBtical  eoaDectlons  (navartfaaleu),  of  m  nu^jori^ 
of  iu  meinbers— Some  iuconiiatencj  faand  in  tlie  Americua  A.  6.  Sadat;— AdU- 
SliTcry  Churcb  agltationK,  eiteoalva,  but  overlooked  bj  the  JoanuIiaU  of  Cha  Be- 
det; — ADti-SHiver;  Cliarch  aad  MlwiODuy  ra-or^auaUon  little  notified  bf  tfaem — 
Foaition  of  the  Amsr.  Society- — Of  ila  memberB  who  denira  do  Chorcli  relstioofr— 
CanMt  whteb  Tepuioed  many  Church  nicmbcra  from  that  Bociet; — Eodeaiaatital 
poailion  of  thoae  loemben  of  the  Soi^ety  who  da  aastnin  Cburcli  relatiom.  Coc- 
nection  frith  pro-sinvery  bodien — ITcv  Anti-Skicrj  re-orf^intioai,  or  agitatiodB 
to  that  end— Other  aide  of  the  picturo— Anti-Slavery  UoiVBTaaiiata— TosUmony  of 
Xr.  Uarriion. 

We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Garrison  and  his  asGOciatea  in  the 
American  Ami-Slavery  Society,  at  an  early  day,  discounte- 
nanced withdrawal  from  pro-slavery  parties  and  churches,  with 
a  view  to  the  organizing  of  new  onea  ; — that  they  neverthe- 
less, at  the  same  time,  favored  and  raised  the  cry,  to  "  come 
oat,"  of  pro-slavery  churches — that  then,  and  since,  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  they  have  perseveringly  charged  upon  the  Ameri- 
can and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  (with  which  they  con- 
nect the  Liberty  party),  "  that  it  sprung  into  existence  for  the 
protection  of  pro-slavery  churches"— claiming  for  themselves 
and  their  Society  the  exclusive  credit  of  fidelity  to  the  slave, 
in  this  particular. 

Here  are  claims  to  be  scrutinized,  charges  to  be  examined, 
<q)parent  discrepancies  to  be  reconciled,  or  accounted  for. 

The  facts  of  the  case  must  be  impartially  presented.  In  no 
other  way  can  these  problems  be  solved,  or  posterity  ptrt  in. 
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possession  of  any  trustworthy  history  of  the  anti-slaveiy  move- 
ment in  America.  This  we  shall  endeavor  to  do,  so  far  as  oar 
limits  will  permit. 

We  have  already  said  that  those  abolitionists  in  New  Eng- 
land, who  sympathized  with  the  "Clerical  Appeal," in  its  ten- 
derness towards  pro-slavery  ministers,  took  ground  against  Mr. 
Garrison  and  were  drawn  into  the  "New  Organization" — per- 
haps some  of  them  into  the  Liberty  party.  Hence  the  claims 
and  representations  to  which  we  have  referred.  But  these 
i  were  only  a  small  part  of  the  New  Organization — a  very  small 
;  part,  certainly,  of  the  Liberty  party. 

We  have  also  said  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Liberty  party, 
including,  of  course,  a  considerable  number  of  those  who  pre- 
ferred (on  the  whole)  the  "New"  to  the  "Old"  Society  after 
the  division,  continued  in  their  old  Churches,  (many  if  not 
most  of  them  pro-slavery,)  and  that  this,  in  our  view,  was 
among  the  causes  why  the  majority  of  the  Liberty  party  could 
not  psrseveringly  maintain  the  high  standard  of  political  ethics 
which  gave  rise  to  that  party. 

With  this  full  and  free  statement  concerning  the  party  with 
which  we  have  acted,  we  must  be  permitted  to  connect  another 
concerning  those  who  stood  aloof  from  that  party,  who  oppo- 
sed it,  and  who  belonged  to  "  the  Old  Organization"  with  Mr. 
Garrison. 

According  to  the  best  information  we  have  ever  been  able 
to  collect,  the  portion  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society 
who  luish  to  sustain  any  Church  relations  at  all^  ^re  quite  as  com- 
monly and  as  extensively  (in  proportion  to  numbers)  connected 
with  pro-slavery  churches  as  abolitionists  connected  with  the 
"  New"  (the  American  and  Foreign)  Anti-Slavery  Society,  or 
the  Liberty  party.* 

*  It  may  be  said  (as  it  has  been,)  that  those  who  withdraw  from  pro-slavery  politi- 
cal parties,  and  yet  cling  to  pro-slavery  Churche?«,  arc  less  consistent  than  those  that 
ding  to  both.  And  it  may  bo  retorted,  that  those  who  withdraw  from  pro-nlavcry 
political  parties,  exhibit,  at  least,  one  more  phase  of  progress  than  those  who  cling  to 
doih.  It  may  further  be  said,  that  in  sects  maintaining  some  degree  of  local  Church 
Independency,  yet  remotely  related  to  largo  ecclesiastical  bodies,  the  character  of  the 
body,  the  natare  of  the  relation,  and  the  prospect  of  a  aalntary  change,  are  not  as 
teadily  aaoertaioed  as  in  the  two  great  political  parties. 
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Oar  own  strong  impressioa  is,  that,  is  respect  to  the  Liberty 
party,  (eepecialljr  as  it  now  stands)  the  difference  is  greatljr  on 
the  other  side.  A  large  portion  of  its  members  are  members 
of  anti-slavery  churches. 

The  agitation  in  the  churches  has  been  a  very  important 
.part  of  the  anti-slavery  movement,  especially  where  Christian 
abolitionists,  to  so  vide  an  extent,  and  for  go  Ion;;  a  time, 
have  associated  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  holding  Chris- 
tian Anti-Slavery  Conventions,  sustaining  lecturers,  circu- 
lating books,  papers,  and  tracts,  with  a  direct  view  to  bring 
the  churches  into  an  anti-slavery  position,  or,  in  case  of  foil- 
ore  (oh  has  been  the  general  fact),  to  secede  and  gather  new 
churches.  The  extent  to  which  this  has  been  done  (as  briefly 
recorded  already),  has  been  sufBcient,  one  would  think,  to 
deserve  some  approving  record  in  the  official  organs  and  other 
leading  journals  of  "  the  only"  trustworthy  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety in  America,  the  Society  that  claims  to  be  distinguished 
from  all  other  organizations  for  fidelity  on  the  church  ques- 
tion; and  that  charges  its  rival  with  having  "sprung  into 
existence  for  the  protection  of  pro-slavery  churches."  Com- 
mon justice  would  seem  to  have  required  at  the  hands  of  such 
a  Society  and  such  journalists,  that  so  dark  a  picture  should 
be  relieved  by  a  presentatioD  of  any  important  facts  of  a  more 
encouraging  character.  The  readers,  in  Europe,  of  their  Lib- 
erator, their  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  and  their  Annual 
Beports,  might  have  been  interested  to  know  that  among  the 
proscribed  and  anathematized  class  of  abolitionists,  some  such 
manifestations  btid  been  witnessed.  But  so  f^r  as  we  have 
been  able  to  learn,  this  class  of  important  facta  have  been 
almost  wholly  ignored  or  overlooked  by  them. 

When  General  As-sociations,  General  Assemblies,  General 
Conferences,  smaller  ecclesiastical  bodies.  Missionary  Boards, 
&&,  kc,  embracing  a  majority  opposed  to  abolitionists,  have 
met,  and  debated,  and  taken  action,  or  refused  to  take  any, 
tbe  facts  have  not  escaped  due  notice  from  them.  But  when 
abolitionists  connected  with  those  bodies  have  banded  tbem- 
Belves  together  for  efficient  anti-slavery  agitation  and  action 
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among  the  oonstitaencies  of  sucli  bodies ;  when  new  mission- 
ary boards,  new  churches,  and  extended  ecclesiastical  bodies^ 
have  been  organized  on  anti«slavery  principles,  very  litUei  if 
any,  recognition  or  notice  has  been  taken  of  such  facts  by  the 
leaders  and  organs  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society.* 
The  historian  must  look  elsewhere  than  to  the  columns  of 
their  journals  and  the  pages  of  their  annual  reports,  for  infor- 
mation concerning  this  movement  He  must  seek  it  in  the 
papers  of  the  Liberty  party,  and  in  the  religious  papers  con- 
ducted by  those  engaged  in  these  enterprises.  If  it  be  said 
that  the  records  of  these  extensive  movements  were  too 
voluminous  for  the  Liberator  and  Standard,  and  similar  jour- 
nals, it  may  be  asked,  whether  there  could  not  have  been 
found  room  for  occasional  notices  and  recommendations  of 
them,  even  if  some  of  the  discussions  in  the  Liberator  con- 
cerning the  Sabbath  and  the  Bible,  and  proceedings  of  con- 
ventions on  those  topics,  had  been  somewhat  curtailed  or 
abridged.  If  it  be  so  that  even  a  condensed  record  of  these 
movements  (which  were  before  them  in  their  "exchange 
papers")  would  inconveniently  encumber  their  columns,  it 
would  seem  to  follow  that  the  sweeping  charge  against  other 
anti-slavery  bodies,  of  "  having  sprung  into  existence  for  the 
protection  of  pro-slavery  churches,"  requires  essential  modifi- 
cation. For,  with  very  inconsiderable  exceptions,  if  any, 
these  movements  have  been  carried  on  by  active  members  of 
the  organizations  thus  censured.  And  no  anti-slavery  move- 
ments have  been  more  bitterly  assailed  by  the  leaders  and 
organs  of  the  pro-slavery  churches  and  missionary  bodies. 

We  now  inquire,  more  particularly  and  directly,  concerning 
the  relation  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  to  pro- 
slavery  churches,  and  the  efforts  of  its  members  in  respect  to 
anti-slavery  church  reformation. 

It  may  he  true  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  members  of 


♦  Tlio  only  exception  we  remember  to  have  met  with,  was  a  fovomble  notice,  in 
the  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  of  the  organization  of  a  single  local  unti-slavei7 
church,  as  though  it  were  a  new  thing,  some  years  after  hundreds,  probably,  of 
timllar  ehurches  had  been  organized,  and  after  a  change  of  editors  of  that  paper. 
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the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  are  connected  with  pro- 
slavery  diurches,  than  nre  to  be  found  in  the  "  new"  organi- 
sation  (or  were  in  the  Liberty  party  prior  to  1848),  because 
i*(  may  be  true  that  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  them  (espe- 
cially leading  members,  editors,  and  lecturers)  are,  or  desire 
to  be,  members  of  any  organized  churches  whatever. 

If  this  be  so,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  while  abolitionists 
who  rejected  all  church  organization  had  an  equal  right  to 
tbeir  own  views  and  usages,  it  must  be  remembered  that  their 
separation  from  pro-slavery  charchea  may  have  had  other 
groanda  than  their  abolition  principles;  and  that  it  was  com- 
paratively easy  for  those  who,  on  ench  other  grounds,  had 
"come  out"  or  remained  out  of  the  churches,  to  raise  an  out- 
cry i^inst  thoBe  who  remained  in  them.  This  zeal  may  pos- 
sibly have  sprung,  in  some  measure,  from  another  source 
besides  their  superior  fidelity  to  the  slave.  It  is  not  to  be 
assumed  that  they  were  free  from  the  common  infirmities  of 
human  beings.  Nor  is  it  quite  clear  that  they  gave  evidence 
of  greater  self-denial  in  the  anti-slavery  cause  than  did  the 
many  thousands  (unrecognized  as  true  abolitionists  by  them) 
who,  with  strong  attachments  to  long  cherished  church  insti- 
tutions and  loved  associates,  severed  these  strong  ties,  and 
with  great  sacrifices  of  social  feeling  and  of  pccuni.iry  expen-  / 
diturc,  established  new  church  relations,  in  accordance  with  | 
anti-slavery  principles,  amid  opposition  and  scorn. 

If  large  numbers  of  anti-slavery  church  member?,  particu- 
larly those  called  "orthodox"  or  "evangelical,"  separated 
from  Ur.  Garrison,  and  consequently  from  tho  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  on  the  division,  some  facts  already 
stated  may  suggest  reasons  for  their  course,  aside  from  the 
derelictions  that  have  been  imputed  to  them.  Men  seldom,  if 
ever,  retain  organized  religious  or  moral  co-operation  and 
affinity  with  leaders  who  deride  their  religious  principles  and 
the  institutions  to  which  they  have  attached  themselves.  This 
may  be  accounted  consistency  and  sagacity,  or  it  may  be 
accounted  ligolry  and  weakness.  The  general  fact,  neverthe- 
less, temains.     The  cause  existed,  nnd  was  sulticient  to  pro- 
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dace  the  effect ;  and  there  is  no  occasion,  in  the  absence  of 
evidence  (with  the  exception  of  those  favoring  the  "Clerical 
Ap]^)eal")  to  impute  additional  ones.  It  would  be  the  extreme 
of  bigotry,  in  such  a  case,  to  assume  that  their  withdrawal  from 
a  particular  anti-slavery  society,  and  joining  another  one  of 
the  same  anti-slavery  creed,  where  their  religious  predilections 
would  not  be  outraged,  gave  evidence  of  unfaithfulness  to  the 
anti-slavery  cause. 

Similar  causes,  after  the  division,  continued  to  produce  and 
perpetuate  similar  effects.  Conventions  were  held  to  discuaB 
the  Sabbath  question.  In  March,  1842,  if  we  correctly 
remember,  a  Convention  was  held  to  discuss  the  divine  inspi- 
ration and  authority  of  the  Bible.  These  Conventions  were 
invited  and  attended  by  leading  abolitionists  in  the  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  ground  was  taken  by  tbem^  and 
language  used,  in  those  Conventions  and  in  the  columns  of 
the  Liberator,  adverse  to  the  principles  of  "  orthodox"  or 
**  evangelical"  Christians,  and  highly  offensive  to  them.  We 
say  nothing  here  of  the  merits  of  these  discussions.  We  say 
nothing  against  their  right  of  free  expression.  We  only 
record  the  facts  along  with  the  effect  which  they  naturally 
and  evidently  produced — the  alienation  of  many  abolitionists 
from  that  Society,  on  other  grounds  than  differences  of  anti- 
slavery  principles,  or  even  of  anti-slavery  measures — unless 
to  "  unseat  popular  theology  from  its  throne"  (in  the  language 
before  quoted  from  the  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard),  and 
the  overthrow  of  commonly  accredited  religious  institutions, 
are  to  be  recognized  as  anti-slavery  measures. 

It  w'ixs  said  that  the  Liberator,  at  that  time,  was  not  the 
official  organ  of  the  Society.  But  its  editor  was  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  Society.  It  was  said  that  these  conventions  were 
not  Anti-Slavery  Conventions,  and  that  the  sentiments  ob- 
jected against  were  not  promulgated  "  on  the  Anti-Slavery 
platform,"  nor  by  "  the  Society  as  such."*    But  some  feared 


♦  A  ceKain  Colonization  Society,  "  m  ^nch,"  may  not  have  forcibly  oxpellod  th« 
•colored  people,  nor  enacted  the  Fugitive  Slave  bill,  nor  advocated  either  of  thoa« 
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that  the  societj  would  not  be  gnided  right,  if  its  leaden 
refused  to  be  guided  by  the  Bible. 

Sometime  after  this,  similar  conventions  were  held  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  and  as  far  west  as  Ohio,  in  this 
manner.  Anti-slavery  lecturers,  agents  of  the  Society,  sus- 
tained by  its  funds,  and  holding  the  new  views  of  civil  gov- 
ernment, of  penal  law,  of  chureh  institutions,  of  the  ministry, 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  of  the  Bible,  had  their  appointments  for 
anti-slavery  conventions  published  in  their  papers,  before- 
hand, under  the  head  of  "One  hundred  Ami-Slavery  Con- 
ventions," How  many  of  them  were  held  we  do  not  know, 
but  in  several  places  where  tlicse  appointments  were  fulfilled, 
the  same  speakers,  by  previous  arrangement,  would  remain 
in  the  same  place  long  enough  to  hold  another  convention  on 
one  or  more  of  the  other  topics.  Thus  the  funds  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  appeared  to  have  sustained  the  lecturers  on  • 
the  other  topics,  and  the  notices  of  anti-alavcry  conventions 
drew  together  hearcTB  for  them.  If  this  was  not  the  promul- 
gation of  their  other  sentiments,  "on  the  anti-slavery  plat- 
form "  and  by  "  the  society  as  such,"  it  so  nearly  resembled 
it  that  many  simple-minded  people  were  so  dull  as  to  fail  of 
perceiving  the  wide  distinction. 

It  will  be  seen  from  all  this,  that  causes  remote  from  pro- 
slavery  and  anti-slavery,  withdrew  many  anti-slavery  Chureh 
members  from  the  Anli-SIavery  Society  conducted  by  Mr. 
Garrison  and  his  associates — whether  wisely  or  unwisely,  on 
either  side,  is  not  the  point  to  be  here  examined.  "We  are 
recording  the  facte. 

And  the  facts  being  so,  it  might  be  inferred  that  this  with- 
drawal of  so  many  Church  members  from  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  (or  this  withholding  them  from  joining  it,) 
might  possibly  leave  it  in  a  position  in  which  only  a  small 


"on  Ilie  Colaniution  platronn."  Dnt  when  thoM  wlio  hnWd  lh(^  me»- 
■aiw  fnand  the  W*da»  of  iha  Coloniiation  Society  mpportlng  tbini,  the;  ••»  M 
to  iduitjry  tliem  wilb  tlis  Colniiintiion  8o<»ci;.  We  inlinute  uo  further  perellel  Id 
tb*  «Mo*  tluD  the  natanJ  wiirkiugn  of  gbqm  nod  elftsot  on  >  couimDultj,  nheu  lead- 
fn  la  apirt  MtfvijgiT*  olboM  b;  Uitlr  podtion. 
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,{iR>portioii  of  its  members,  in  comparison  with  tbose  in  the 
other  society,  would  have  any  Church  relations  to  be  attended 
to,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  some  of  the  leading 
members  neither  held  nor  desired  any  such  relations. 

It  is  evident  that  in  any  equitable  comparison  of  the  two 
societies,  in  respect  to  their  course  on  the  Church  question, 
the  comparison  must  be  instituted  between  the  ministers  and 
Church  members  and  their  supporters,  in  the  two  societies. 

For  some  time  after  the  division  it  was  however  claimed 
by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Garrison  that  a  considerable  number  of 
respectable  orthodox  ministers  and  Church  members  remained 
in  their  Society,  whence  they  inferred  that  all  genuine  aboli- 
tionists among  the  ''orthodox"  would  do  so.  We  remember 
some  prominent  names  of  ministers  and  others  who  did  re- 
main. And  they  also  remained,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  their 
old  ecclesiastical  connections,  without  being  spurned  by  Mr. 
Garrison  as  "  apostates."  We  never  heard  of  their  making 
any  attempts  at  new  Anti-Slavery  Church  organizations.  If 
any  of  them  did  afterwards  break  off  their  connection  from 
"  pro-slavery  Churches,"  it  must  have  been,  we  think,  by  dis- 
carding all  Church  organizations.  As  for  the  rest,  they  stood 
in  the  same  pro-slavery  ecclesiastical  relations  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  "New"  organization,  who  were  and  still  are 
denounced  as  untrue,  for  standing  in  precisely  the  same 
ecclesiastical  relations.  The  historical  evidence  seems  not 
quite  clear  that  the  one  deserved  a  welcome  place  in  "  the 
only"  true  Anti-Slavery  Society,  while  the  other  came  justly 
under  the  condemnation  of  seeking  "  the  protection  of  pro- 
slavery  Churches.*' 

But,  in  addition  to  the  "orthodox,"  there  was  probably  a 
much  greater  number  of  ministers  and  Church  members  con- 
nected with  the  Old  Society,  who  belonged  to  what  arc  called 
"the  liberal"  denominations,  as  Univcrsalists  and  Unitarians, 
to  which  we  may  add  Swedenborginns,  not  to  mention  one 
branch  of  "  the  Friends."  If  to  these  we  add  numbers  who, 
though  not  technically  Church  members,  assisted  in  sustain- 
ing Churches,  and  ministers,  and  religious  sects  of  some  sort, 
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tre  sbnll  find,  if  we  mistake  not,  a  large  body  of  men  oofr 
nected  with  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society^  who  were^ 
and  Btilt  ttre,  nupporters  of  the  different  religious  sects.  We 
shouM  not  be  surprised  to  be  assured  that  they  still  constitute 
a  considerable  mnjority  of  the  members  of  the  Society. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  "Friends,"  it  will  not  probably 
be  claimed  that  the  sects  just  mentioned  are  more  free  from 
the  imputation  of  being  pro-slavery  than  the  sects  denomi- 
nated "  evangelical "  or  "  orthodox."  As  being  more  recent 
in  their  origin,  they  may  have  extended  less  into  the  stave 
States  than  some  others.  They  may  be,  from  the  same  cauae^ 
less  easily  controlled  by  their  leaders.  There  is  the  less  ex- 
case  for  their  beicg  pro-slavery,  but,  as  sects,  they  nevertheless 
are  bo.  Of  few  of  their  local  congregations,  perhaps,  could 
it  be  said  otherwise.  As  sects,  (most  commonly  as  local 
churches,)  they  have  deprecated  Ami-slavery  agitation,  do- 
Qouneed  abolitionists,  fostered  prejudice  against  color,  and 
by  the  votes  of  the  majority  of  their  members,  maintained 
slavery  at  the  ballot-box.  This  lost  item  alone,  according  to 
Mr.  Gurrison,  decides  that  they  "  do  not  deserve  the  name  of 
abolitionists."  Under  this  count,  if  not  some  of  the  others^ 
we  mast  reckon  most  of  the  "Friends."  In  the  "Hicksite" 
connection,  Charles  Mariott  and  Isaac  T.  Hopper  were  "dis- 
owned" for  their  activity  in  Anti-slavery  Societies.  Yet 
abolitionists  in  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  continue 
in  that  religious  connection. 

Now  then,  if  the  American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety deserves  censure,  for  its  support,  through  its  member 
ship,  of  pro-slavery  Churches,  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  under  the  guidance  and  with  the  consent  of  Mr. 
Garrison,  deserves  the  same  censure,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

If  a  mnjority  of  its  members  sustain  the  old  existing  sects 
and  Churches — then  a  majority  of  them  sustain  pTo-slavery 
Churches,  and  the  position  of  the  Society  is  thus  defined. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  a  majority  of  its  members,  including 
most  of  its  leaders,  support  no  diurches  ai  all,  either  pro-slavery 
or  BDti-slavery,  most>of  them  not  desiring  to  support  any^ 
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iken  their  complaint  against  tbose  who  sustain  pn>-«1aYerjr 
Churches  can  have  comparatively  little  weight,  with  thoae 
who  understand  their  position  in  respect  to  all  churches. 

Still  farther,  if  a  controlling  majority  of  the  Society  (in 
either  case)  regard  it  regular  and  proper  to  receive  and  retain 
members  who  support  pro-slavery  Churches,  then  it  is  evident 
that  no  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  the  country  has  a  lower 
standard  of  membership,  so  far  as  the  Church  question  is  con- 
cerned, than  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society. 

And  this  ia  the  fact  of  the  case,  as  before  shown.  The  So- 
ciety has  no  rule  for  excluding  such  members,  and  Mr.  Garri- 
son says  it  ought  to  have  none.  Thus  much  for  its  exclusive 
claims. 

But  the  comparison  invited  by  those  claims  may  not  end 
here.  Among  those  charged  with  having  separated  from  Mr. 
Garrison,  and  re-organized  **  for  the  protection  of  pro-slavery 
churches,"  we  have  witnessed  a  long  protracted  and  widely 
extended  anti-slavery  church  agitation,  resulting  in  a  series 
of  secessions,  and  ecclesiastical  and  missionary  re-organiza- 
tions, on  an  anti-slavery  basis.  It  is  natural  and  proper  to 
inquire  after  similar  manifestations  among  the  members  of 
"  the  only  genuine  anti-slavery  society"  that  sets  up  such  a 
high  standard  for  its  neighbors. 

And  where  shall  wc  look  for  any  such  manifestations  7  It 
has  been  seen  that  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  sufficient  room 
and  occasion  for  them.  For  the  Society  (on  any  estimate  that 
can  be  made)  contains  not  a  few,  ministers  and  others,  con- 
nected with  and  sustaining  pro-slavery  church  organizations. 

On  some  occasions  wc  see  names  of  ministers  enrolled  among 
the  active  friends  and  members  of  the  Society.  Some  of  them 
we  know  as  earnest  and  long-tried  laborers  in  the  cause,  and 
under  that  banner.  We  thank  and  honor  them  for  their  anti- 
slavery  labors.  But  what  are  the  ecclesiastical  connections 
that  they  sustain?  To  what  churches  are  they  ministering? 
Is  there  one  of  them,  or  arc  there  many  of  them,  that  can 
claim  connection  with  an  anti-slavery  church?  With  a 
church  that,  at  best,  can  be  more  fiivorably  described  than  a 
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ebnrcli  tolerating  an  anti-sIaTery  miDistcr  and  a  fev  anti-sU- 
Tery  members,  who,  on  their  part,  agree  to  hold  fellowship 
with  pro-slavery  members  ?  Are  the  "  liberal"  churches  often 
in  advance  of  this  position?  Is  "the  negro  pev"  an  abomi* 
nation  with  them? 

We  ask  these  questions  without  being  able,  witb  confidence, 
to  answer  them,  or  being  able  to  specify  an  exception  to  the 
position  indicated  by  them.  There  may  be  exceptions.  We 
think  there  cannot  be  many. 

We  have  known  of  scores,  and  have  heard  of  hundreds  of 
ministers,  who  have  conscientiously  left  their  pro-slavery 
ecelesiastical  connections  to  join  or  establish  anti-slavery  ones, 
or  whose  earnest  anti-slavery  preaching  has  driven  them  from 
their  churches,  or  subjected  them  to  persecutions  from  eccle- 
■iastical  bodies.  Among  all  these  wc  can  recall  to  mind  only 
two  or  three  that  we  think  may  have  been  connected  with 
the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  since  the  division.  It  ia 
to  be  presumed  that  there  are  others,  but  they  are  not  proba- 
bly very  numerous  in  the  comparison  with  those  not  belong- 
ing to  the  Society.* 

■  There  has  been  a  division,  in  some  form,  among  "  Friends" 
in  Indiana,  on  account  of  the  slave  queslion.  A  small  seces- 
sion from  nickeite  Friends,  perhajis  partly  on  anti-slavery 
ground  and  partly  for  the  enjoyment  of  local  church  inde- 
pendency, has  taken  place  in  Western  New  York.  In  both 
these  movements  there  must  have  been  membera  of  the  Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery  Society.  These  are  the  only  instances  we 
know  of,  with  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  few  individuals,  belong- 
ing to  that  Society,  who  may  have  come  into  the  general 
church  secession  movement,  the  Wesleyan,  the  Independent,  or 
the  Presbyterian,  originated  by  and  almost  wholly  composed  of 


*  Shioe  vrit'mg  the  nbove  ptragrsph,  ire  have  neen  >  tUtement  of  Bev.  Tlieodon 
Pkrber,  of  Botloa,  that  ■'  Kvtral  Unitarian  deifymui  hnve  been  driven  IVom  their 
parUhex  In  oon^qnence  of  oppoajng"  "  the  Fugitiv*  Slave  bill."  We  thinli  it  very 
ptobsble  that  ■ouie  or  all  these  nmy  have  been  membera  of  the  Amerimn  Anti- 
SUveiy  Bodetf.    There  nui;  bo  many  otben,  of  wham  we  have  no  knowledge. 
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Liberty  party  men,  and  of  those  who  held  whal  are  ealM 
*^  evangelical"  views  in  theology. 

We  have  yet  to  hear  of  the  first  Convention  among  minis* 
ters  and  charch  members  belonging  to  the  "old"  Society,  to 
consider  their  pro-slavery  church  connections,  and  with  a 
view  to  withdraw  and  re-organize,  if  a  reformation  could  not 
be  effected,  or  to  form  an  Anti-Slavery  Missionary  Socijety. 

In  attending  more  than  a  hundred  such  conventions,  we 
have  met  very  few  known  to  us  as  members  of  the  old  So- 
ciety, or  called  Garrisonians.  We  can  remember  still  fewer 
of  them,  if  any,  who  seemed  disposed  to  assist  in  gathering 
anti-sIavcry  churches,  or  to  favor  anti-slavery  missionary 
societies. 

These  are  negative  statements.  They  are  presented  for 
want  of  information  of  a  positive  character.  We  can  tell  less 
of  what  has  been  done,  than  of  what  (to  our  best  knowledge) 
has  not.  The  Liberator,  the  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard, 
and  other  journals  of  that  class,  and  of  the  "  liberal"  sects, 
have  not  afforded  us  the  information,  as  they  should  have 
done,  if  it  were  accounted  important. 

It  is  in  the  same  category  that  we  must  place  the  inquiry, 
How  many,  in  the  old  Society,  have  "  come  out"  from  their 
old  church  organizations,  wiUioiU  organizing  new  ones?  We 
have  no  means  of  forming  an  estimate.  But  we  suppose  they 
can  by  no  means  equal  the  numbers  of  those  in  the  other  So- 
ciety and  in  the  Liberty  party  who  have  left  pro-slavery 
churches  and  organized  anti-slavery  ones.  If  tlie  class  of 
abolitionists  who  repudiate  all  church  organizations  are  not 
far  more  numerous  than  those  who  repudiate  compulsory  civil 
governments,  their  number  cannot  bo  great.  And  it  is 
known  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  those  among  this 
class  of  abolitionists,  who  reject  such  civil  governments,  are 
church  members  and  pastors  of  churches. 

It  is  but  proper  and  just  to  add,  that  if  Garrisonian  aboli- 
tionists who  are  church  members,  and  who  desire  to  sustain 
church  relations,  have  not,  to  any  extent,  adopted  the  mea- 
sure of  separation  and  re-organization,  as  such  large  numbers 
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cf  Other  abolitionists  have  done,  they  have  nevertheless  their 
own  way  of  agitating  ihe  subject,  and  no  one  questions  their 
right  to  marlv  out  their  own  course  of  operations.  We  have 
noticed  the  preceding  facts  merely  to  correct  ihe  erroneoTU 
•tatement  that  Gnrrisonian  abolitionists  are  exclusively  or  pecu- 
liarly free  from  the  inconsistency  of  supporting  pro-slavery 
churches.  Though  we  should  be  gkd  to  see  Garrisonian 
Universalists  and  Unitarians  adopting  the  more  stringent  and 
radical  measure  of  separation  and  re-organiaation,  of  which 
other  abolitionists  have  set  them  an  example ;  yet  we  love  to 
see  them  at  work  by  voluntary  associations  of  a  denomina- 
tional character,  calculated  to  have  a  beneScial  influence  upon 
their  ecclesiastical  associates.  We  record  the  following  speoi- 
men  with  much  pleasure: 

"  BosTOM,  May  27,  1853. 

"At  the  aeasinn  or  th«  UniTerBalist  Moral  Rerorm  Society,  to-dif,  com- 
poMd  in  patt  of  leading:  UniFeraalistministeM,  the  rollon'ing  resolutiuo  vvu 
oflered,  and  aflcr  discussion  adopted  without  oppotitiuD : 

'■  Reioleid,  That  wa  view  with  deep  concern  the  present  attitude  of  onr 
country  on  the  subject  or  slavery,  believing,  as  we  du,  that  earnest  efTutts 
must  bo  made  for  the  overlhinw  of  slavery,  or  the  just  juilgment  of  God 
will  descend  on  uur  land ;  and  seeing,  with  great  pain,  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  those  called  statesmen  to  patch  up  Com  promises ,  which  meTel]> 
hide,  but  cannot  cure  the  evil,  we  feel  called  on,  as  Christians,  to  testify 
Bgainst  the  unrighteousnesa  of  slavery,  and  to  request  onr  feltow-Christiana, 
of  every  sect,  la  unite  with  us  in  striving  to  break  dawn  that  laatbsome 
instiUtion."— iV.  Y.  DaUy  Tribune,  May  28,  1852. 

SwBDENBORGiANS,  or  members  of  the  "  New  Jerusalem 
Church,"  who  are  abolitionists,  have  done  effective  service  in 
the  cause,  though  we  have  not  heard  of  any  movements 
among  them  for  severing  religious  connection  from  those  of 
the  same  faith  at  the  South,  who  are  slaveholders.  And 
numbers  of  abolitionists  of  this  sect,  as  among  others  before 
mentioned,  belong  to  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society, 

From  the  preceding  statements  it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
Mr.  Garrison  has  regarded  it  consistent  for  the  members  of  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society  to  continue  their  support  of 
pro-slavery  churches.    They  would  learn  otherwise  from  his 
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general  writings  on  the  subject,  as  we]l  as  bj  his  rebukes^ 
the  "new  organization."     What  was  "aposlacy"  anil  *'li 
crisy"  in  the  one  case,  could  not  be  less  than  "  inconsistci 
in  the  other,  and  as  sach  it  has  been  mildly  censured, 

Tiie  "Society  as  such" — whatever  mnj  hava  been  the 
sitiyu  of  some  of  iia  oflicers  and  leading  members— bore  k 
similar  testimony.  Its  resolutions  and  the  specclica  of  its 
lectiirera,  ivcre  in  conformity  with  the  language  of  Mr  Garri- 
son. The  question  remains  wLelher  either  the  Sot-iety  or  Mc 
Garrison  were  consistent  or  just  in  making  so  wide  a  di4i&e- 
tioii  between  ibe  supporters  of  pro-slavery  churches  in  tl 
own  Society  and  those  in  other  organizations — ^whelhcr  tl 
has  ever  been,  or  now  is,  any  proper  foundation  for  tlieii 
elusive  and  extraordinary  claims  of  being  the  only  true 
efficient  Anti-Slavery  Society,  the  only  Society  true  on 
Church  question,  while  the  other  Society  is  to  be  spurned 
"apostate"  for  its  "protection  of  pro-slavery  churches."  'Wilfc 
the  jirecL'diitg  statements  of  facts  before  him,  the  reader  will 
judge. 
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nia  Bodatj  ui  aamest  aod  *otiv«  orgsnintion  •gnioit  Sluvgr; — EneiVf  i  Ulenta,  wd 
perrcveriuica  of  its  lesdii^i  UMQibets— On  loins  point*  raumreil  uiijuiiLiy— No 
hereof  in  pUcing  Jnitice  inil  Liberty  above  hiimin  "aompaiKK"  ■□<lt1io  "Union" 
— Tbeir  onhodinj  to  bs  dintinguiafaeil  from  tbtlr  hare*j— Orthodox  tinth  not  ta 
beatyurtd  Lcoanw  promulgatecl  bj  them — Fro-i>l>Fer;  ChnrchM  and  Miniiten 
rc^poDiibla  for  their  nbcrralionB — An  DDfUithful  church  uid  uuaialry  must  resptha 
fl'aitA  of  their  unfaithfiilusM. 

DlSMissiNQ  the  hiatoiy  of  "the  only"  tree  Anti-Slavery  So- 
dety  in  America,  we  will  proceed  to  consider  the  Amencan 
Anti-Slavery  Society  its  an  earnest  and  active  organization 
against  slavery.  As  such,  the  Society  (apsit  from  its  connection 
with  other  topics,  its  exclusive  claims,  and  its  injustice  to  the 
liberty  party,  and  to  the  American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery 
Society,)  deserves  honorable  mention.  Except  in  the  instances 
and  the  particulars  already  recorded,  and  in  which  its  exclu- 
Hvencss  betrayed  it  into  unworthy  associations,  or  its  false 
theories  withheld  it  from  efficient  political  action,  it  has  been 
doing  good  service  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  It  has  been  one 
among  several  organized  instrumentalities  which  Divine  Provi- 
dence has  been  wielding  against  slavery.  Its  leading  mem- 
bers have  been  persevering  and  untiring.  They  have  ex< 
hibitetl  a  fixedness  of  purpose,  and  an  energy  of  resolution 
that  challenge  admiration.  With  talents  of  a  high  order,  and 
a  hearty  hatred  of  slavery,  they  have  struck  heavy  blows 
which  have  taken  effect,  in  despite  of  all  their  mistakes.  Of 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  it  is  needless  to  say  much.  As  a 
writer,  he  will  take  a  high  rank  among  the  strong  men  of  the 
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age.  As  a  speaker,  (though  less  celebrated  in  that  depart- 
ment) he  has  a  simple,  sober,  solemn,  straightforward  earnest- 
ness that,  with  many  minds,  outweighs  all  charms  of  elocation 
and  arts  of  rhetoric.  Wendell  Phillips  is  among  the  most 
accomplished  orators  of  New  England.  Charles  C.  Burleigh 
is  little  behind  him.  In  power  and  tact  he  may  sometimes  go 
beyond  him.  Edmund  Quincy  has  a  sharp  pen  and  a  ready 
tongue.  When  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  direct  his  artillery 
against  the  enemies  instead  of  the  friends  of  the  cause  he 
loves,  he  is  sure  to  do  good  execution.  It  would  be  pleasant 
to  mention  others,  and  to  draw  parallels  between  them  and 
such  men  as  Gerrit  Smith,  Beriah  Green,  Alvan  Stewart^ 
Myron  Holly,  Samuel  B.  Ward,  William  L.  Chaplin,  and 
others,  of  whose  powers  we  might  have  spoken  in  our  ac- 
count of  the  Liberty  party — and  Frederick  Douglass  and 
others  who  have  made  a  trial  of  both  platforms.  But  wc 
must  desist.  Prominent  abolitionists  have  been  too  much 
villified  and  too  much  praised.  They  have  too  much  lauded 
and  too  much  censured  each  other.  Mutual  flattery  (so  seem- 
ingly  necessary  in  the  ranks  of  the  persecuted)  erects  hierar- 
chies, and  these  occasion  schisms,  and  beget  confusion  of 
tongues.  Divine  Providence,  in  the  meantime,  vindicates  its 
own  claims  to  superintcndency,  and  to  the  glory  of  every  re- 
formatory achievement 

On  some  points,  respecting  which  Mr.  Garrison  has  been 
much  censured,  even  among  earnest  friends  of  freedom,  we 
cannot,  ourselves,  join  in  the  censure. 

Though  he  may  have  erred  in  swerving  from  our  own  "or- 
thodox" estimate  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  wc  cannot  see  that  he  has  sinned  against  orthodoxy 
or  the  Bible,  in  repeating  and  in  emulating  the  terrible  de- 
nunciations of  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  of  Christ  himself, 
against  a  priesthood  that  strikes  hands  with  oppressors. 

Though  (misled  by  the  Federal  Courts,  the  Federal  Admin- 
istration, and  the  prevailing  public  sentiment,)  he  may  have 
misinterpreted  the  Federal  Constitution,  as  we  think  be  has, 
we  cannot  say  that  he  has  erred  in  declaring  such  a  coustitu- 
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tioil,  aa  Iktu  amslntd,  in  the  strong  language  of  scripture,  "a 
covenant  with  deatU  and  an  agreement  with  hell."  We  should 
feel  that  we  were  putting  the  Constitulion  above  the  Bible, 
and  above  humanity,  and  above  coniicience,  and  above  Qod, 
Bhoald  we  say  otherwise. 

He  may  have  erred  in  demanding,  in  unqualitied  terms,  the 
immediate  dissolution  of  the  Union,  aa  a  means  of  abolishing 
slavery.  It  may  be  that  the  Union  furnishes  the  best  occa- 
sions of  agitation,  the  best  means  of  abolition,  with  a  consti> 
tution  rightly  construed.  It  may  be  that  our  relations  to  the 
slave  forbid  our  virtual  desertion  of  him,  by  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union.  Here  are  things  to  be  considered — perhaps  to  be 
determiaed  by  coming  events. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Garrison  and  his  associates,  and  their  Society, 
liave  contributed  to  bring  this  great  problem  before  the  people, 
so  far  as  they  have  rebuked  the  servility  that  dares  not  "cal- 
culate the  value  of  the  Union"  at  a  time  when  the  Federal 
Administration  declares  the  price  to  be  the  surrcndry  of  free- 
dom ;  HO  far  as  they  have  helped  to  expose  the  atheism  that, 
in  the  name  of  religion,  and  from  the  pulpit,  and  by  perver- 
sions of  the  Bible,  has  attempted  to  deify  "the  Union"  i& 
rivalry  and  in  defiance  of  Jehovah,  bidding  us  disobey  Him 
by  obeying  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  (by  which  it  is  said  the 
Union  is  to  be  preserved)  so  far  they  have  deserved  well  of 
their  country,  have  done  service  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
have  vindicated  the  first  principles  of  true  religion. 

It  is  said  that  some  of  these  men  have  become  infidels.  If 
it  be  BO,  under  what  influences  have  they  become  such  7  If 
h  bo  so,  what  ia  the  proper  cure  of  such  infidelity?  If  it  be 
so,  shall  we  repudiate  the  truths  they  utter  because  they  have 
uttered  them  ?  Should  a  Witherspoon  withhold  or  blot  his 
signature  from  the  Declaration  of  "self-evident  truths"  be- 
cause penned  by  a  Jefferson,  or  vindicated  by  a  Paine?  7'/iat 
must  be  a  sickly,  purblind,  faint-hearted,  half-doubting  "or- 
thodoxy," that  fails  to  recognize  or  fears  to  honor  the  essen- 
tials of  its  own  creed,  on  the  lips  of  a  heretic.  Heresy  lives 
Upon  its  retained  orthodox  truths.     It  drives  ita  most  brisk 
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and  most  lucrative  business  upon  its  capital  of  such  trutlifli 
cast  aside,  forgotten,  or  unwisely  relinquished  to  them,  by  the- 
conservators  of  orthodoxy.  The  orthodox  should  learn  to 
discriminate  between  the  truths  and  the  heresies  of  Mr.  Gar- 
rison and  his  associates.  There  is  no  cause  for  alarm.  Their 
orthodoxy  will  stand.  Their  heresy  will  fall.  The  Bible  is 
in  no  danger.  The  Sabbath,  the  Church,  the  Ministry,  the 
ordinances  of  the  gospel,  and  civil  government,  are  in  no 
danger.  They  will  come  brighter  out  of  the  ordeal.  They 
will  be  better  understood  and  more  highly  valued,  though 
those  who  have  perverted  them  may  be  less  esteemed,  and 
held  mainly  responsible  for  their  temporary  disrepute. 

When  the  Church  and  the  Ministry — Heaven's  own  ap- 
pointed organizations  for  promoting  human  progress — lag 
behind  the  necessities  of  a  progressive  age:  when  they  do 
worse  than  this,  and  throw  themselves  as  blocks  under  the 
chariot  wheels  of  the  Messiah,  they  must,  of  necessity,  reap  the 
fruits  of  their  unfaithfulness.  The  work  of  human  redemp- 
tion, if  "orthodoxy"  be  true,  must  go  on,  in  despite  of  them, 
and,  though  it  crushes  them.  The  sublime  truths  of  their 
creed,  in  their  practical  form  and  extended  social  applications, 
must  find  utterance.  And  **  if  these  hold  their  neace,  the  stones 
of  the  street"  shall  find  tongues  for  the  task,  and  "  shall  cry 
out."  We  hold  it  altogether  and  distinctively  "orthodox" 
to  say  tliis,  and  to  add  that  "  the  eternal  purpose  of  redeeming 
mercy"  requires  the  chastisement,  and,  if  not  thus  reclaimed, 
the  reinoviilof  achurch  and  ministry  that  cannot  "open  their 
mouths  for  the  dumb."  The  true  Church  and  the  true  minis- 
try, not  yet  extinct,  (and  already  striking  deep  their  roots) 
will  survive. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  abolitionists  themselves.  If 
untrue  to  their  task,  they  must  be  displaced  by  a  better 
instructed  and  more  stable  generation,  who  will  come  after 
them. 
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CHAPTER  XLVm. 

HKTIKW  OF  THESE  D1Y1SI0N3  AND  THEIR  BE30LTS. 

Ho  bodf  of  ■bolitianiiti  fVn  fWini  inlMa1[«i — NatDral  teDdendea  to  diviaion  In  m 
tgt  of  proftrn* — Overroling  Previdaac*  of  God — Good  re«ulting  from  evil — Teo- 
dencj'  of  tha  divifion  to  reeph,  with  anti-nlavorj  tralh,  opposilo  cIimch — An  iintt- 
dote  to  Ibe  fo«r  of  oeatrallied  power — Doinocntia  phue  of  dBVelopmtiit~N» 
neaps  fhrni  sbolitioniam  of  tonupbiiu — Objactioo  ■ffiUQatuitl'Sliivtr;  "mnuuru" 
beoomiiig  obsotota — A  aofflcienl  varitt]/  of  measnreB  lo  uccommodate  *11  eani««t 
mcD — The  main  qiiution,  now,  *  quettion  of  mensurei — Tbia  qaeatioa  rapidlr 
nUTowing  down — A  grut  work  to  complete  the  orilerpriac,  bat  *n  impouibUitj 
to  nods  whM  bat  been  dona — Ad  indeflnil*  unoont  of  half-developed  abolitioD- 
iim  needing  goiduioe. 

Is  a  review  of  the  divisions  among  abolitionists,  we  may 
see  mach  to  rebuke  human  pride,  and  much  to  exalt  the  super- 
intending  Providence  of  God — much  to  admonish,  and  much 
to  inspire  hope. 

No  class  or  organization  of  abolitionists  can  claim  exemp- 
tion from  mistakes.  None  of  them  have  been  free  from 
blemiahcs,  inconsistencies  and  defecte.  To  pretend  it,  would 
be  to  give  evidence  of  partiality.  If  one  of  the  societies  has 
crippled  itself  by  cnatic  progression — if  the  other  has  failed  to 
make  all  the  progress  that  the  crisis  demanded — if  the  Liberty 
party,  except  a  handful,  lost  its  hold  upon  its  "  one  idea"  by 
refusing  to  apply  it  in  every  direction,  in  the  Church  and  in 
the  State — if  Liberty  League  men  attempted  a  political  organi- 
zation without  the  previous  preparation  and  selection  of  mate- 
rials—if  the  Free  Soil  party  sought  strength  and  comprehen- 
siveness in  numbers,  rather  than  in  a  high  tone  of  political 
ethics— there  was  nothing,  in  all  this,  out  of  the  ordinary 
range  of  diversity,  in  times  of  revolution  and  progress.  When- 
ever a  mighty  truth,  vitalized  and  glowing,  is  thrown  into  s 
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community,  like  a  mass  of  melted  metal  into  running  water, 
the  commotion  tcnda  to  separate  the  disturbing  force  into 
shapeless  fragments.  But  the  principle  of  unity  is  not  thns 
destroyed,  'i'he  parts  may  ai^erwards  come  together  and 
adhere.     The  unity  of  truth,  will,  in  the  end,  be  revealed. 

Under  the  good  Providence  of  God,  the  dissensions  among 
abolitionists,  however  humiliating  to  them,  and  however  mis- 
chiavoiis  in  some  respects,  have  been  over-ruled,  in  other 
respects,  for  good.  Abolitionism,  before  the  division,  was  a 
powerful  elixir,  ia  the  phial  of  one  anti-slavery  organization, 
corked  up  tight,  and  carried  about  for  exhibition.  By  the 
division,  the  phial  was  broken  and  the  contents  spilled  over 
the  whole  surface  of  society,  where  it  has  been  working  as  a 
leaven,  ever  since,  till  the  mass  is  beginning  to  upheave 

Had  abolitionists  remained  in  one  compact  and  well  dcGned 
body,  willi  a  uniform  mode  of  action,  the  whole  mass  of  the 
community  might  not  have  been  as  soon  reached,  and  as  tho- 
roughly permeated  by  them.  A  powerful  and  growing 
National  Ami-Slavery  Society,  before  the  division,  with  its 
aftliated  auxiliaries,  and  its  central  committee,  was  already 
exciting  jealousy  against  the  cause.  It  was  matter  of  fear 
among  iis  friends.  Dr.  Channing  was  not  alone  nor  singular 
in  this  feeling.  It  was  more  operative  in  the  mass  of  the 
community  than  most  abolitionists  supposed.  Had  theSociety 
remained  united,  and  had  its  means  and  operations  increased, 
this  element  of  resistance  would  have  soon  made  itself  felt. 
By  the  division  of  the  great  Kalional  Sot:iety,  and  the  conse- 
quent dwarfing  of  the  two  rival  divisions,  this  central  point 
of  dreaded  iiifluonco  was  rendered  almost  invisible.  Divided 
further  and  cut  up  by  state,  county,  city,  town,  and  village 
Commiltceri,  tlio  work  was  going  on,  everywhere,  without  pre- 
senting an  alarming  concentration  of  power  anywhere.  The 
dcmocraiic  principle  in  abolitionism  underwent  a  democratic 
phase  of  dcvehipment,  and  propagated  itself  as  Cliristianity 
did,  when  the  disciples,  that  were  scattered  abroad,  went  every- 
where, preaching  the  word.  Yet  the  element  of  power,  what* 
ever  it  might  be,  in  the  principle  of  episcopal  sujicrvision,  had 
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its  medium  left,  for  those  who  chose  to  employ  it,  nnd  they 
could  look  for  this,  to  the  centre  of  spiritual  unity  most  con- 
genial to  them.  The  division  between  Eome  and  Byzantium 
did  not  destroy  Christianity  or  the  Church. 

With  the  rise  of  the  distinct  political  party,  there  were 
manifested  other  phases  of  development.  There  was  moral 
suasion  abolitionism  and  political  abolitionism.  Then  came 
also  Church  Reform  abolitionism — Missionary  abolitionism — 
Methodist,  Baptist,  Congregational,  Independent,  and  Presby- 
terian abolitionism.  Politicians  were  careful  to  supply  a 
Whig  and  a  Democratic  abolitionbm.  No  man  knew  where  to 
go  to  escape  the  infection.  He  could  not  elude  it  in  the  reli- 
gious sect,  nor  in  the  political  party.  If  be  cried  out  against 
abolitionism  as  "bigotry,  priestcraft,  and  Puritanism,"  behold! 
there  Tras  the  most  rampant  abolitionism,  at  his  elbow,  railing 
lustily  against  "bigotry,  priestcraft,  Puritanism,  and  pro- 
slaveryism" — placing  them  all  in  a  row.  If  one  sought,  in 
view  of  this,  to  disparage  abolitionism  as  heretical  and  infidel, 
behold  I  the  gathering  of  an  anti-slavery  conference  and  prayer 
meeting  met  bis  viMon,  and  on  his  ears  came  quotations  from 
Isaiah,  and  Ilopkins,  and  Wesley,  and  Edwards.  The  aim- 
pletoQ  who  had  but  just  learned  from  his  political  editor  to 
curse  the  abolitionists,  was  puzzled  to  find  the  same  editor,  or 
perhaps  his  Congressional  candidate,  professing  to  be  as  good 
an  abolitionist  as  anybody. 

And  when  earnest  and  even  acrimonious  debates  among 
abolitionists  themselves,  arrested  the  attention  of  llie  commu- 
nity, displacing  the  controvet^y  between  abolitionists  and 
their  opposcrs,  a  remarkable  efiect  was  produced.  Thousanda 
now  heard  or  read  tlicm  for  the  first  time.  The  issue  before 
.  the  public  mind  was  soon  changed.  The  question  was  not 
whether  slavery  ought  to  be  abolished,  nor  when  it  should 
be — but,  by  what  methods  and  motives  should  the  people  be 
brought  up  to  the  work.  The  previous  question  was  taken 
for  granted,  as  not  needing  debate.  A  community  eould  not 
long  listen  to  able  debates  on  such  a  question  without  uncon- 
scionsly  sliding  into  the  idea  that,  in  some  way,  the  work  was 
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to  be  done.  The  '^  duty  and  safety  of  immediate  and  unoondi* 
tional  emancipation"  had  been  settled,  among  intelligent  men, 
by  "  the  West  India  experiment" 

With  all  the  varied  modes  of  proposed  and  attempted  anti- 
slavery  agitation  and  action,  arising  out  of  these  divisions  and 
discussions,  another  objection  against  abolitionists  has  become 
obsolete — *'  We  do  not  approve  of  your  measures  I" — "  Which 
of  them?  '^  might  be  the  inquiry  in  return.  It  might  be  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  of  any  measure,  which  some  class  of  pro- 
fessed abolitionists  have  not  proposed.  And  no  small  progress 
has  been  made  towards  a  disposal  of  the  rival  claims  thus 
presented. 

It  may  be  a  great  work  to  carry  the  enterprise  forward  to 
its  consummation.  But  it  would  be  a  more  difficulti  nay,  an 
impossible  task,  to  carry  it  back  to  where  it  stood  twenty 
years  ago.  There  is  an  indefinite  amount  of  latent,  half- 
developed,  incipient  abolitionism,  in  the  country,  needing 
guidance,  that  is  not  now  embraced  under  any  existing  or- 
ganization. It  seems  waiting  for  the  solution  of  a  few 
remaining  problems,  of  which  we  shall  treat  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

DIFFERENT  VIEWS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION,   AND  OF  THE 

LEGALITY  OF  SLAVERY. 

Vital  importance  of  the  qacntions — Alternatives  presented  by  them — Almost  the 
only  qnestionM  remaining  to  bo  settled — All  public  buHiness  involvinf?  the  Slave 
qnestion  must  be  transacted  on  80tn£  theory  of  the  C^nslitotion,  and  of  the  leirality 
of  slavery — All  anti-slavery  action  must  assume  some  theory — ^Three  General  Viewi 
of  the  Constitution — 1.  The  ultra  Southern  or  Calhoun  theory — 2.  The  ]>reva]ent 
theory  of  the  "  Compromises" — ^8.  The  construction  in  favor  of  Liberty — Previous 
question  of  the  legality  of  slavery — References  to  the  preceding  history — Princi- 
ples of  interpretation — Features  of  the  Constitution — Comparison  of  the  three 
theories — Results. 

The  relation  of  the  Federal  CoDstitution  to  slavery  must 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  Slavery  Question  in  America. 

Whether  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  be  an  oath  to 
support  slavery,  is  only  one  of  the  many  important  questions 
involved  in  it. 

If  the  Constitution  requires  us  to  support  slavery,  then  the 
Constitution  requires  us  to  overthrow  our  own  liberties,  to 
declare  war  against  universal  humanity,  to  rebel  against  God, 
and  incur  his  displeasure. 

If  the  Constitution  does  this,  it  is  to  be  either  amended,  or 
overthrown.  Otherwise,  we  must  submit  to  be  slaves  to  one 
portion  of  our  fellow-men,  while  assisting  to  make  slaves  of 
another  portion  of  them — we  must  throw  off  our  allegiance 
to  God,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  allegiance  to  the  deadly 
enemy  of  ourselves,  our  country,  and  our  race. 

But  if  the  Constitution  be  in  favor  of  liberty  and  against 
slavery,  then  it  is  our  duty  and  interest  to  wield  it  for  the 
overthrow  of  slavery  and  the  redemption  of  our  country  from 
the  heel  of  the  slave  power. 
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In  the  one  case,  our  line  of  march  out  of  Egyptian  bondage 
lies  through  the  bloody  sea  of  Bevolution — in  the  othefi 
through  the  legitimate  action  of  our  government,  as  already 
organized. 

In  the  progress  of  the  slave  question  we  have  now  arrived 
at  that  point  at  which  the  legality  and  the  constitutionality 
of  slavery  are  among  the  very  few  questions  that  remain  to 
be  settled. 

The  inherent  criminality  of  slavery  and  of  slavefaolding, 
their  utter  repugnance  to  natural  justice,  to  Christianity,  to 
the  law  of  nature,  to  the  law  of  God,  to  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy, to  the  liberties  of  the  country — no  longer  present 
questions  for  serious  discussion  among  the  great  body  of 
intelligent  citizens  in  the  non-slaveholding  States.  Here  and 
there  a  superannuated  ecclesiastic  (who  has,  perhaps,  a  son  at 
the  South,  or  in  a  college  seeking  southern  patronage)  may 
thumb  over  his  Polyglot,  and  pretend  to  find  a  justification 
of  slavery.  But  nobody  believes  him.  His  disclaimers  and 
self-contradictions  prove  that  he  does  not — even  in  his  dotage 
— believe  it  himself!  His  friends  shield  him  from  the  im- 
pending avalanche  of  public  scorn,  by  saying — "  Do  let  him 
alone — he  can  do  no  mischief — he  is  not  worth  minding  I" 

The  settlement  of  this  question  has  disposed  of  nearly  all 
the  one  hundred  and  one  objections  that,  fifteen  years  ago, 
were  confidently  urged  against  the  doctrines  and  measures  of 
abolitionists.  In  most  circles,  it  would  be  difficult  to  broach 
them  without  being  voted  a  bore. 

Almost  the  only  remaining  exceptions  are  those  that  clus- 
ter around  the  supposed  "guaranties"  or  "compromises  of 
the  Constitution" — the  "legal  rights" — the  "  vested  immuni- 
ties" of  the  slaveholder.  Take  away  these,  and  what  is 
there  left? 

The  Church  question,  as  well  as  the  political  question,  as  it 
lies  in  many  minds,  hinges  just  here.  The  Church  must  not 
speak  against  Caesar — must  be  in  subjection  to  "  the  powers 
that  6e"— and  that,  too,  without  stopping  to  inquire  whether 
they  be,  or  be  noil    It  may  be  said  that  the  Church — with  her 
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Bible  in  lier  hand — should  be  able  to  shape  her  course,  with- 
out asking  leave  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  So  she  should. 
And  in  so  doing,  she  should  throw  out  principles  before  the 
world  that  would  help  us  to  definitions  of  "  law  "  and  *'  legal 
rights '' — and  enable  us  to  expound  Constitutions  correctly,  in 

the  light  of  UNIVERSAL  LAW. 

It  is  difficult  to  dispose  of  any  public  business  in  Congress, 
without  involving  the  slave  question,  and  this  involves  at 
once  the  question  whether  the  Constitution  sustains  slavery — 
whether  the  slaveholder  has  a  legal  right  to  the  slave. 

K  there  is  to  be  any  political  action  against  Slavery,  under 
the  Federal  Constitution,  we  must  know  what  the  Constitu- 
tion authorizes  us  to  do  in  the  premises.  If  it  ''  guaranties  " 
Slavery,  then  it  forbids  us  to  do  any  thing.  If  it  has  "  com- 
promises," they  iTmit  our  action,  and  we  must  know  their 
extent.  The  questions  between  Liberty  Party  (as  it  was)  Free 
Soil  Party,  Liberty  League  or  present  Liberty  Party,  turn, 
very  much,  on  the  Constitutional  question. 

If  the  Federal  Judiciary  is  to  be  used,  either  as  a  weapon 
of  assault  upon  the  Slave  Power,  or  as  a  shield  of  defense 
against  its  attacks,  the  relation  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
to  Slavery  and  the  legality  of  Slavery  become  the  main  points 
at  issue  before  the  Courts. 

In  every  view  of  the  task  before  us,  the  assumed  legality 
and  constitutionality  of  Slavery  thrust  themselves  directly 
across  our  path,  and  come  under  our  eye.  It  is  one  cheering 
sign  that  we  have  traveled  nearly  the  whole  distance  from 
our  starting-place  to  the  citadel,  when  so  many  familiar  ob- 
jects and  once  formidable  obstacles  are  distanced,  and  only 
two  or  three  remain  to  be  grappled  with. — Overcome  these, 
and  the  work  is  accomplished. 

The  various  views  of  the  Constitution  may  perhaps  be 
classified  under  three  general  heads : 

First,  the  idea  that  slavery,  as  a  lawful  and  legitimate 
interest^  in  common  with  other  rightful  and  legitimate  inter- 
ests, is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  that  it  was  established  for  that  end. 
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Second,  the  idea  that,  although  slaverj  is  not  a  rightful 
and  legitimate  interest^  its  existence  is  neyertheless  tolerated, 
and  the  Government  restricted  from  abolishing  it. 

Third,  the  idea  that  slavery  is  an  usurpation,  an  shnsefrom 
(he  beginning^  that  it  has  never  been  legalized,  that  the  Chnsii" 
tution  has  not  legalized  it,  that  consequently  it  remains  illegal, 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  (as  well  as 
of  the  State  Oovernments),  in  all  its  branches  (legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive)  to  treat  it  as  illegal,  and  repress  it,  as 
any  other  crime  or  treason  against  the  essential  rights  of  the 
people  is  to  be  repressed. 

The  limits  of  the  present  work  will  not  allow  of  extended 
statements  of  the  arguments  upon  which  these  conflicting 
theories  are  based.  The  most  we  can  attempt  is  to  give  such 
a  view  of  them  as  may  enable  the  reader  to  see  what  Oiey  are^ 
that  he  may  examine  them  at  his  leisure. 

I.  The  theory  first  mentioned  is  the  generally  prevalent 
one  at  the  South.  With  the  more  ultra  (the  Calhoun  or  Caro- 
linian school)  it  would  seem  that  slavery  is  considered  not 
only  a  legitimate  interest,  but  the  leading,  the  paramount  one, 
to  which  all  other  interests  are  to  give  way.  The  mildest,  the 
most  modified  form  in  which  this  theory  is  held  (or  which  is 
now  represented  by  the  Southern  delegation  in  Congress),  is 
that  of  the  border  States,  and  is  expounded  by  Henry  Clay. 
It  may  indeed  taVc  of  "  compromises,"  but  by  Mr.  Clay's  own 
showing,  they  give  everything  to  slavery,  and  nothing  to 
freedom.  The  Fugitive  Slave  bill,  defended  by  Mr.  Clay, 
consists  with  the  mildest  type  of  this  theory. 

This  theory  must  repose,  for  its  basis,  either  upon  the  idea 
of  Calhoun,  McDuffie,  Dew,  &c.,  that  slavery  is  originally  and 
abstractly  right,  and  that  it  presents  the  best  state  of  society  ; 
or  else  upon  the  idea  of  Mr.  Clay,  that  "  what  the  law  makes 
property  is  property" — and  that  "  two  hundred  years  of  negro 
slavery  have  sanctioned  and  sanctified"  the  principle  of  pro- 
perty in  man.  To  complete  the  argument,  it  must  be  shown 
either  that  the  Constitution  affirms  the  original  right  of 
slavery,  or  the  principle  that  involves  it;  or  that  it  sanctions 
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and  ratifies  the  process  of  its  previous  legality,  as  described 
by  Mr.  Clay. 

II.  The  second  theory  of  the  CoDstitation,  that  of  a  "  com- 
promise" between  slavery  and  freedom,  is  so  vague  and 
unsettled,  aud  is  exhibited  in  such  a  variety  of  shades,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  exhibit  it  with  much  accuracy  or  order.  The 
field  is  wide  enough  to  accommodate  Daniel  Webster  and 
Mosea  Stuart,  on  the  one  hand,  shaking  hands  with  Henry 
Clay  over  the  Fugitive  Slave  bill ;  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Free  Soil  party,  on  the  other,  intent  on  "  divorcing  the  Fede- 
ral Government  from  the  support  of  slavery."  However  wide 
the  chasm  between  these  opposing  parties  may  be,  they  occupy 
the  common  platform  of  the  supposed  "compromises  of  the 
Con.'ititution,"  which  have  never  been  satisfactorily  agreed 
upon  among  those  who  recognize  them. 

Whether  the  alleged  "  guaranties"  of  slavery  should  be 
assigned  a  place  under  this  theory  or  the  preceding  one,  may 
seem,  at  first  view,  uncertain.  Perhaps  they  belong  to  both. 
The  "compromises,"  as  Mr.  Webster  understands  them, 
involve  a  pretty  strong  "guaranty."  And  the  compromises 
of  those  who  would  only  "  divorce  the  Federal  Government 
from  the  support  of  slavery,"  would  seem  to  involve  a  gua- 
ranty that — within  a  certain  enclosure,  however  bounded-^- 
filavery  should  not  be  disturbed.  It  is  not  known  to  the 
writer  that  any  of  the  friends  of  liberty  who  admit  the  doc- 
trine of  the  "  compromises,"  and  who  yet  adhere  to  the  Con- 
stitution, would  do  otherwise  than  "  guaranty"  to  the  slave- 
holder the  right  of  seizing  his  fugitive  slave  in  the^ee  iStates, 
provided  that,  by  jury  trial  and  other  safeguards,  due  security 
be  given  that  none  except  fugitives  from  slavery  be  given  up. 
This  is  a  "guaranty"  that  introduces  slavery,  in  one  of  its 
most  odious  features,  into  the  free  States  themselves.  Being 
done  by  the  conceded  structure  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  assented  to  by  the  free  States,  it  seems  not  to  consist  with 
the  idea  of  divorcing  either  the  State  or  Federal  Government 
from  slavery.  The  magnitude  of  this  "  guaranty"  is  seen  in 
the  contrast  between  the  position  of  the  Canadas,  where  the 
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fugitive  is  safe,  and  that  of  a  non-slaveholding  State  of  thin 
Union,  permitting,  under  any  modifications,  the  re-capture  of 
a  fugitive  from  slavery. 

Southern  statesmen,  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Clay,  understand 
"the  compromises  of  the  Constitution"  to  involve  ample 
"  guaranties."  Those  of  the  ultra  Southern  school,  have  some- 
times, we  believe,  disclaimed  the  proper  idea  of  "  guaranties," 
because  they  conceived  that  it  might  involve  the  principle 
that  the  right  of  slaveholding  was  held  under  the  Federal 
Constitution,  instead  of  the  original  and  absolute  State  sover- 
eignty claimed  by  them.  They  hold  the  Federal  Government 
to  be  the  servant  and  instrument  of  the  slave  power,  rather 
^an  its  conservator  and  patron. 

The  most  that  any  of  the  friends  of  freedom,  admitting 
"the  compromises"  and  yet  adhering  to  the  Constitution, 
could  claim  under  their  theory,  would  perhaps  be  included  in 
the  following: 

1.  The  rightful  power  of  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
Federal  District  and  Territories,  including  the  idea  that  it  is 
unconstitutional  in  the  Federal  District. 

2.  The  right  to  prevent  the  extension  of  slavery  into  new 
territories,  and  to  refuse  the  admission  of  new  slave  States. 

•  3.  The  right  to  abolish  the  slave  trade  between  the  States, 
coastwise  and  inland. 

4.  The  right  of  the  free  States  to  insist  on  the  jury  trial 
and  other  securities,  to  prevent  others  than  fugitives  from 
slavery  from  being  seized  and  carried  back  as  slaves. 

5.  The  restriction  of  the  right  to  reclaim  fugitives  to  the 
citizens  of  the  original  thirteen  States  now  permitting  slavery, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  right  of  citizens  of  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict, Territories,  and  States,  admitted  since  the  adoption  of 
the  present  Constitution. 

G.  The  right  to  refuse  recognizing  the  legality  of  slavery  in 
Louisiana  and  Florida  where,  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Cession,  the  ^^  mhabiiants^^  were  to  be  received  as  ^^  citizens  of  Uie 
United  States^ 

7.  The  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  decline  the  use 
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ftf  its  diplomacy,  aad  other  powers,  in  suGtaioing  directly  or 
indirectly  the  institution  of  slavery,  except  in  the  case  of  sup- 
pressing a  servile  insurrection — onolber  "guaranty"  included 
in  the  theory  of  "compromise" — if  we  rightly  understand 
that  tlieory. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  abolitionists  conceding  the 
"compromises  of  the  Constitution" — ^yet  adhering  to  th«r 
allegiance  to  it — ^have  claimed  anythiug  more  under  it  than 
this. 

Thia  leaves  to  the  several  slave  states  the  right  of  main- 
taining slavery  as  long  as  they  please,  and  yet  remaining  in 
the  Union,  with  the  right,  under  modifications,  of  making  the 
free  states  their  hunting-ground  for  fugitives. 

It  concedes  the  duty  of  the  Federal  GoTcmment  and  the 
free  states  under  the  Constitution,  to  assist  in  putting  down 
insurrections  of  slaves. 

"  The  Almighty  has  no  attributes,"  says  Mr.  Jefferson, 
"  that  could  take  sides  with  us  in  such  a  contest"  Those 
who  construe  the  Constitution  as  including  such  "compro- 
mises" and  "guaranties,"  and  who  nevertheless  cling  to  the 
Constitution  and  cry  out  against  anti-slavery  disunionists, 
would  do  well  to  "count  the  cost"  of  such  a  contest,  which 
seems  to  be  hastening,  and  aak  themselves  whether  their 
forces  are  sufficient  for  the  emergency,  and  whether  it  be 
quite  tafe  and  prudent  to  occupy  their  present  position.  Is  it 
consistent  for  abolitionists — is  it  right  or  wise  for  the  non- 
■laveholding  states  to  adhere  to  the  "Union"  and  to  the 
"Constitution"  as  thus  construed? 

III.  We  come  to  consider  the  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  acknowledges  none  of  these  compromises  and  guar- 
anties. 

This  construction  is  connected  with  another  idea  lying  back 
of  it,  of  the  illegality  of  slavery  before  the  Constitution  waa 
formed. 

It  is  not  commonly  supposed  that  the  Constitution  onjinotai' 
legal  slavery,  or  gave  to  it  a  validity  that  it  did  not  j 
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before.  The  two  theories  already  described,  do  not  include 
fliich  an  idea.  The  most  ultra  of  the  Southern  expositors  of 
the  Constitution  would  most  indignantly  spurn  it  And  the 
theory  of  ''compromises"  supposes  something  already  existing 
to  be  the  subject  of  the  compromise. 

If  there  was  no  legal  slavery  to  be  compromised  or  guaran- 
tied, then  the  Constitution,  however  constructed  or  designed, 
must  have  failed  to  effect  any  such  purpose.  Had  the  docu- 
ment recognized  a  certain  river  as  a  Western  boundary,  which 
was  afterwards  found  to  be  only  an  imaginary  one,  so  much 
of  the  instrument  must  have  become  obsolete  and  inoperative 
of  course.  Just  so  of  any  supposed  State  laws  or  institutions 
which  should  afterwards  be  found  to  have  had  no  valid  ex- 
istence.* 

The  very  first  question,  then,  (as  some  contend)  is,  whether 
there  was  any  legal  slavery  in  the  States  when  the  Constitu- 
tion was  formed.  The  fact  of  existing  slavery  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  its  legality.  The  fact  may  have  been  only 
an  usurpation,  an  abuse,  a  crime.  The^c/  of  slavery  existed 
a  long  time  in  England,  and  the  courts  held  it  to  be  legal. 
But  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  and  decided  that  it  never 
haxl  been.f 

It  has  lately  come  to  light  that  leading  lawyers  and  states- 
men at  the  South  are  apprehensive  that  their  slavery  is  not 
legal — that  they  are  unwilling  to  have  its  legality  tested  in 
the  courts — that  this  is  the  ground  of  their  objection  to  a 
jury  trial  for  fugitives — and  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  participating  in  the  same  apprehensions,  has  shaped  its 
legislation  accordingly.^ 


♦  This  principle  is  thus  rccof^nizcd  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
<*  A  lejrisintivc  act,  founded  upon  a  mistaken  opinion  of  what  won  law,  doe«  not 
'Chaniro  the  actual  state  of  the  law,  as  to  pro-existing  coses." — 1  Crcuieh  1,  PtUrt^ 
Digut,  678. 

t  See  Chapter  VF. 

X  In  the  recent  debate  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  on  the  Fugitive  Slave  bill,  Mr.  Ma»oo, 
of  Virginia,  objected  to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Dayton,  providing  for  a  jury  trial, 
^caur'e,  i«aid  he : 

"  A  trial  by  jury  ntcenarUy  earritt  tcith  it  a  trial  of  the  vhoU  rights  and  A  TRIAL 
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If  slavery  was  legal  at  the  time  when  the  Federal  Consti* 
tution  was  adopted,  when  did  it  become  so  ?  When,  how, 
where,  and  by  whom,  was  it  legalized  ? 

It  will  not  be  said,  except  by  the  ultra  slave  party,  that  the 
right  to  hold  slaves  is  a  natural  right,  the  same  as  the  right 
to  own  oxen.  If  it  were  a  natural  right,  then  it  would  be  in- 
herent in  all  men,  black  and  white,  slaves  and  slaveholders. 
The  confusion  consequent  on  this  assumption,  sets  it  aside. 

The  best  writers  on  common  law  affirm  that  slavery  is  so 
evidently  contrary  to  the  paramount  law  of  nature,  to  justice, 
to  fundamental  morality,  and  the  law  of  God,  that  it  never 
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Court,  in  detei^ining  npon  any  other  fact.'' 

And  where  wonld  be  the  hardship  of  this  f  Why  th&vld  not  the  investigation  tak« 
place !    Mr.  Mason  had  told^he  Senate  why. 

'*Then,  again,  it  is  proposed,  as  a  part  of  the  proof  to  bo  adduced  at  the  hearing, 
after  the  fugitive  lias  been  re-captured,  that  evidence  shall  he  brought  by  the  elaimani 
to  thow  that  elavery  ie  estalliehed  in  the  State  from  which  ihe  fugitive  ha*  aheeondcd. 
Now  thiA  very  thing,  in  a  recent  case  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  required  by  one 
of  the  judges  of  that  State,  which  cai^e  attracted  the  attention  of  the  authorities  of 
Mar}'land,  and  against  which  they  protested,"  <&c.  *'  In  that  case  the  State  judge 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  only  mode  of  proving  it  was  by  reference  to  the  Statute 
book.  Such  proof  is  required  in  the  senator's  amendment ;  and  if  he  means  by  this 
ihat proof  ehaU  he  brought  that  elavery  u  establiehed  by  existing  tawt,  it  i*  impoenbie 
to  comply  with  the  requisition,  FOR  NO  SUCH  LAW  CAN  BE  PRODUCED,  I 
apprehend,  in  akt  of  the  slave  States.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  A  SINQLE 
STATE  in  which  the  institution  is  established  by  positive  law.  On  a  former  ocoa- 
uon,  and  on  a  different  topic,  it  was  my  duty  to  attempt  to  show  to  the  Senate  that 
no  Kuch  law  was  necessory  for  its  cstabliBhment ;  CERTAINLY  NONE  COULD  BB 
FOUND,  and  none  was  required  in  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union." — Liberator^ 
Sept.  6, 1850,  copied  from  tlie  Washington  Union, 

Tlie  pretense  set  up  by  Mr.  Mai^on,  that  slavery  can  exist  under  common  law, 
without  positive  law,  is  contradicted  by  numerous  legal  authorities  and  decisions. 
Once,  oi  least,  in  Louisiana,  it  was  decided  that  a  slave  carried  to  Europe  by  his 
master,  and  returned,  was  free,  because  he  had  been  carried  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  local  laws  of  Louistiana. 

Mr.  Mnson  enlarged  on  the  topic,  and  said  distinctly  that  he  was  not  willing  to 
trust  the  question  with  the  Courts  in  the  firee  Sutes.  The  Senate  etidsnUy  partook 
<ff  his  apprehensions.  Tliey  struck  out  Mr.  Dayton's  amendment,  lest  it  should  be 
dMded  by  the  Qntrts  that  there  teas  no  legal  slavery  in  the  Southern  States.  Henee, 
also,  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  infamous  Fugitive  Slave  bill,  allowing  no  litigation, 
no  counter  evidence,  no  habeas  corpus,  no  ^*  due  process  of  law."  If  slavery  were 
believed  by  the  slaveholders  to  be  legal,  would  they  fear  to  have  the  question  Utigmtod 
In  the  Coorts  f 
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iras,  8nd  never  can  be,  legalized ;  and  that  no  legislature  nor 
monarcli  possesses  the  power  to  make  it  legaL 

But,  not  to  insist  on  this,  and  coming  down  to  the  lowest 
possible  standard  of  legality  that  can  be  made  intelligible, 
that  of  positive  enactment,  we  inquire — When  was  American 
slavery  made  legal,  and  by  whom  ? 

Was  it  legalized  by  the  permit  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  John 
Hawkins  to  import  negroes  with  their  own  free  consent  7  By 
the  laws  regulating  the  trade  to  Africa,  but  forbidding  the 
forcible  or  fraudulent  exportation  of  the  natives  ? 

Was  it  legalized  by  the  British  Constitution  ?  By  the  com- 
mon law  of  England  ?  By  the  Colonial  Charters  which  re- 
stricted colonial  legislation  to  a  conformity  with  English  com- 
mon law  ?    The  very  reverse  of  all  this  was  the  fact. 

Was  it  legalized  by  the  acts  of  the  colonial  legislatures  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  Colonial  Charters  ?  Or,  are  there  any 
such  enactments  (whether  authorized  by  the  Colonial  Charters 
or  otherwise)  creating  the  relation  of  slavery?  If  neither 
Mr.  Mason  nor  Mr.  Bayly  could  find  any, — and  if  the  whole 
course  of  southern  argument  concerning  slavery  in  Mexico, 
unites  in  the  testimony  that  there  are  none — may  we  not 
pretty  confidently  conclude  that  none  exist  ?* 

Does  not  the  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  Somerset 
case,  (in  1772,)  as  clearly  prove  that  there  was,  then,  no  legal 
slavery  in  these  Colonies  as  that  there  was  none  in  England? 


*  During  the  long  debates  of  1850,  in  Congress,  it  was  abnndantly  insisted  by  Mr. 
Bayly,  Mr.  Mason  and  others,  that  slaves  might  now  be  held  Ugaliy  in  the  torritorr 
conquered  from  Mexico,  though  there  were  no  positive  enactments  there  crcatin^r 
the  relation.  And  in  proof  they  urged  the  fact  that  slavery  existed  in  our  own  slave 
States  without  any  such  euactTnents.  The  lame  link  of  the  logic  was  the  monstrous 
assumption  that  slavery  can  lkoally  exist  without  positive  law^  that  i:»,  on  the  foua- 
dation  of  natural  right !  After  his  return  liomo  to  Virginia,  Mr.  Bayly  addressed  a 
oircolar  to  his  constituents  repeating  the  argument,  in  which  he  said  : 

"  We  all  know  tfiat  slavery  was  introduced  into  the  Brituih  CiAonieg  of  America 
IN  ABSENCE  OF  A  STATUTE,  and  ftolely  under  the  protection  of  the  Onnmon  laxeH 

How  the  **  Common  law''  protects  slavery  may  be  seen  in  the  decision  of  Lord 
Mansfield  in  the  case  of  Somerset.  But  these  Southern  testimonies  to  the  fact  that 
slavery  in  America  was  introduced  in  the  absence  of  any  statute  creating  it,  may  be 
considered  conclusive  on  that  point,  and  so  of  the  whole  question. 
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If,  as  he  decided,  slavery  could  not  legally  exist  in  England, 
without  positive  enactment,  how  could  it  exist  in  these  Colo* 
nies,  under  the  same  jurisdiction,  and  the  same  common  law, 
without  positive  enactment  7 

Was  Slavery  legalized  by  the  Declaration  of  American  In- 
dependence, proclaiming  that  *'all  men  are  created  equal?" 
On  the  contrary,  if  there  had  been  any  legal  slavery  then 
existing  in  the  Colonies,  would  not  that  unanimous  Declara- 
tion of  the  Colonies  have  abolished  it? 

Was  Slavery  legalized  by  the  State  Constitutions  that  were 
framed  soon  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  re- 
peating the  same  "  self-evident  truths  " — in  Maryland  and 
other  Southern  States — the  same  as  in  Massachusetts,  where 
the  Courts  decided  that  the  Declaration  had  abolished  Sla- 
very? "  Not  one  of  Hiem  recognized  Slavery,^'*  nor  was  there, 
in  one  of  them,  any  authority  conferred  on  the  legislature  to 
enslave  any  body. 

Was  Slavery  legalized  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation^ 
that  made  no  manner  of  allusion  to  it  ? 

If  Slavery  was  not  legalized,  at  that  time,  how  has  it  be- 
come legal,  since? 

And  if  not  legal,  how  can  it  have  become  Constitutional  f 
Can  it  be  Constitutional  while  it  is  illegal  ? 

The  Constitution  must  either  receive  a  strict  literal  con- 
struction, or  else  it  must  be  construed  by  the  living  spirit  that 
pervades  the  instrument — its  main  design,  its  grand  leading 
object. 

If  construed  strictly  and  literally,  what  becomes  of  its 
"compromises"  and  ''guaranties?"  What  does  it  say  of 
"  slavery  " — of  "  slaves  "—or  of  "  property  in  man  ?"  What 
could  be  made,  even  of  the  clause  concerning  "  persons  held 
to  service  and  labor,"  from  whom  service  is  "  due  T*  Is  there 
any  proper  description  of  a  slave  in  this  clause?  Can  any 
thing  be  "due"  from  one  who  cannot  even  make  a  contract? 
The  laws  of  the  Slave  States  do  not  admit  that  a  slave  is  "  a 
person."  How  then  can  a  "  person  held  to  service  and  labor'* 
be  a  slave  ? 
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"Wheia  righta  ire  inrnngad,  irhno  fondaiiMnta]  pnnai^ea  an  vttr- 
thrawii,  wbe»  the  genenl  tjutta  at  lawi  u  deparWd  from,  the  logiaUtiTa 
inlantioD  mntt  be  exprened  with  UBiatiriiLK  clumiu  to  indaoe  k  Conrt 
of  Joatice  to  auppoM  a.  draign  to  effect  inch  objecta." — RuUef  Suyrtmt 
Court  ef  U.  S.,  cue  United  State*  vt.  Fi«her  and  otben.     9  Craneh,  390. 

The  "  intentions  of  the  fVamers"  (on  this  principle  of  strict 
constrnction)  is  to  be  gathered  only  by  their  words,  strictly 
coDstrned.  Besides,  "  the  framers,"  as  they  are  called,  did  not 
mahe  the  Constitution.  They  only  proposed  it.  They  sat  with 
oloaed  doors,  and  the  people  knew  their  inUntiona  only  by 
their  vxards.  It  was  the  ptopU,  and  not  the  Gmvention,  that 
formed  the  Constitution,  when  they  ratified  it,* 

If,  departing  from  this  "  strict  construction,"  we  take  the 
spirit,  grand  design,  scope,  aim,  and  object,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, then  we  are  driven  to  the  Preamble,  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  to  the  literature  of  the  times,  the  writ- 
ings of  Jefferson,  the  doings  of  Franklin,  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,  &c.,  for  a  rule  of  interpretation.  How  much  the  claims 
of  legal  and  Constitutional  Slavery  would  gain  by  this  pro- 
cess, the  reader  of  the  preceding  history  can  inquire  at  his 
lebure. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  by-the-by,  bos  never 
been  repealed.  It  was,  for  years,  the  only  Constitutional  law 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  no  less  Constitutional  law  notn, 
than  formerly.  Can  there  be  either  legal  or  Constitutional 
Slavery  under  such  an  organic  law?  Were  the  Courts  in 
Massachusetts  mistaken,  when  they  decided  otherwise? 

"  The  first  ict  of  our  nation  (the  DecUralion  of  Independence)  being  a 
aolemn  recognition  of  the  liberty  and  equality  of  ma.  men,  and  that  the 
righta  of  liberty  and  happinen  are  inalienable — was  the  corner-stone  of  om 
CoDrederacy,  and  is  ABOva  all  CoKaTiTtTions  and  all    taws." — JoAhC, 

"  The  United  Slates  shall  guaranty  to  every  State  in  the  Union  a  repub- 
lican form  of  coTernnicnL" — Corutitulion,  Art  IV,,  Sect  4. 
This  is  the  only  "guaranti/  "  in  the  Constitution. 
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And  what  is  a  republican  form  of  government? 

^  The  true  foundation  of  republican  government  is  the  equal  rights  of 
BTBRT  CITIZEN  iu  his  person  and  property,  and  in  their  management**'-* 
Jeffersim, 

Mr.  Jefferson  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  slaves  as  "citizens." 
—  Vide  Notes  on  Virginia, 

**  No  State  shall  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,**  or  "  laws  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts,**  or  ''  grant  any  title  of  nobility.**  The  citizens 
pf  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 
Bens  in  the  several  States." 

How  can  Slavery  in  the  States  consist  with  all  these  prohi- 
bitions, describing  its  essential  arrangements  ? 

Does  Congress  possess  the  powers  requisite  to  enforce  all 
such  salutary  restrictions  upon  the  States  7 

"  Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof.** — Art.  1,  Sec.  8,  Clatue  17. 

*'  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be 
made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made, 
under  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  tbi 
LAND,  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in 
THE  Constitution  or  laws  op  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
•TANDINO.'* — Art.  VI.,  2. 

If  this  be  not  sufficient  to  make  the  Constitution,  as  origi- 
nally framed  and  adopted^  an  Anti-slavery  document,  there  is 
an  amendment,  afterwards  added,  which  seems  sufficiently 
decisive.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  amendment  to  a 
Constitution,  like  a  codicil  to  a  will,  overrules,  controls,  and 
annuls  whatever  in  the  original  instrument  is  inconsistent 
with  it. 

'*  No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law." — Amendments  V. 

"  Due  process  of  law"  includes  an  indictment,  trial  by  jury, 
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and  judgment  rendered  in  open  court*    What  slave  has  ever 
been  "  deprived  of  liberty  "  in  this  manner  ? 

Admitting  that  the  original  Constitution  contained  all  the 
"compromises  and  guaranties  "*ever  attributed  to  it,  does  not 
this  amendment  sweep  them  all  away  by  prohibiting  Slavery? 

Slaves  are  either  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  they  are 
aliens.  If  citizens,  they  arc  entitled  to  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  citizens,  and  these  are  incompatible  with  slavery.  But 
if  they  are  aliens,  then  Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  has 
the  power,  by  naturalization,  to  make  them  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

"  Congress  shall  hare  power  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  naturaliza- 
tion."— Constitution,  Art.  I,  Sec.  3,  Clause  4. 

If  the  States  may  reduce  to  slavery  the  citizens  of  the  Uni- 


♦  Judge  Story,  in  lib  Commentaries  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
speaking  of  this  provision  of  the  instrument,  snys : 

**  The  other  part  of  the  clan.so  is  but  an  enlargement  of  the  langu.n^e  of  Magna 
Charta,  *  nee  super  eum  ibimuSj  nrc  super  cum  mittimuSj  nisi  pfr  UgaUjudiHum  pari- 
ttm  morvm  vcl  per  Ugem  ierra^ — ntitlur  iciH  tee  pass  vpon  him  or  condemn  /»tm,  byt  hy 
ihs  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers  ^  or  by  the  law  of  the  land.  Ix>bd  Coke  soys  that  the 
latter  words,  ''per  legem  t<rrai^''  (by  the  law  of  the  land,)  mean  *  by  due  process  of 
law/  that  is,  due  presentment  or  iiidU'tment^  and  being  brought  in,  to  answer  thereto 
by  *  duo  process  of  law.'  So  that  this  clause,  in  effect,  affirms  tub  uioirr  or  trlvl, 
according  to  process  and  proceedings  of  Common  law." 

It  has,  however,  been  alleged  thut  "  Due  process  of  law  is  process  sanctioned  by 
law;  as  when  a  juror  is  fined  by  the  Court  for  non-attendance,  a  spectator  impria- 
oned  for  contempt,  land  and  money  taken  by  tax-gatherers  and  adsessors,  aiu^  a 
soldier  shot  by  order  of  a  court  martial.''^ 

It  may  bo  answered  thut  customs  and  usages  do  not  define  or  create  law,  but 
should  be  controlled  by  it.  Convenience,  in  small  matters,  or  where  gross  injustice 
is  seldom  perpetrated,  may  tolerate  customs  not  strictly  legal.  More  than  this : 
Gross  outrages,  in  open  defiance  of  Magna  Charta  and  Common  law,  have  been  con- 
tinued through  entire  generations.  Thus,  in  England,  the  practice  of  home  imprcsa- 
ment  of  merchant  seamen  for  the  Koyal  Navy — is  an  admitted  violation  of  English 
law.  Martial  law  supersedes  Civil  law,  and  hence  the  latter  cjtn  not  be  defined  by 
the  former.  The  Turkish  Sultan's  order  to  behead  any  subject  in  his  dominions  may 
bo  *'  sanctioned  by  law,"  and  the  same  Congress  and  President  that  enacted  the 
Fugitive  Slave  bill  might  have  conferrei  upon  the  President  the  pro.ogatives  of  the 
Turkish  Sultan,  with  as  much  reason,  or  equal  legality.  The  people  iu.'^isted  upon 
this  provision  in  "Amendment  V."  for  the  purpose  of  securijig  thomj«elves  against 
such  aggressions.  But  the  precaution  would  avail  them  nothing,  if  the  inhibition  is 
to  bo  construed  in  conformity  with  vsagt^^  instead  of  bringing  usages  to  the  test  of 
inhibitions.  If  this  Amendment  cannot  protect  us  from  slaverVi  what  can  it  protect 
us  from  ?    Or,  of  what  use  is  it  ? 
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ted  States,  then  they  may  abolish  the  Federal  Government,  by 
depriving  it  of  citizens.  If  a  State  may  reduce  one  man,  un- 
der its  jurisdiction,  to  slavery,  it  may  reduce  all  men,  under 
its  jurisdiction,  to  slavery,  and  thus  nullify  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned. 

The  organization  of  the  Militia,  of  the  Postoffice,  and  Mail, 
and  Custom-house  establishments,  pertain,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  the  Federal  Government,  in  its  various  departments. 
In  these,  as  in  all  other  Federal  appointments,  no  restriction 
is  imposed,  as  to  the  persons  to  be  organized,  appointed,  or  em- 
ployed. If  the  States,  by  their  legislation,  (or  if  the  citizens  of 
the  States,  sustained  by  State  authority,)  may  designate  the  per- 
sons whom  the  Federal  Government  may  not  organize  as  mili- 
tia, nor  employ  in  the  Custom-house,  Postoffice,  and  Mail 
establishments,  or  appoint  to  other  offices,  then  the  States,  (or 
citizens  of  the  States)  may  cripple  if  not  abrogate  the  power  and 
action  of  the  National  Government,  in  all  these  departments  I 
If  they  may  withdraw  one-fourth  or  one-Zia^  of  the  people  from 
their  allegiance  and  subjection  to  the  Federal  Government^ 
and  from  their  liability  or  capacity  for  military  or  other  ser- 
vices under  it,  then  they  can  withdraw  three-fourths,  nine- 
tenths,  or  ninety-nine  one-hundred ths,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
thus  overthrow  the  national  government*  in  those  States. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  theory  that  denies  the  "  com- 
promises and  guaranties  of  the  Constitution''  in  favor  of 
slavery. 

Those  who  hold  this  view,  believe  that  every  slave  in  the 
United  States  is  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
carpus,  and  to  the  benefits  of  a  judicial  decision  in  favor  of  his 
freedom.    And  they  believe  that  Congress  and  the  Federal 


*  In  many  of  the  slave  States  the  militia  is  of  no  value  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  this  canso,  and  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  tin  tlavet  in  subjection  in 
time  of  peace  I  Has  the  Federal  Government  no  remedy  for  this  ?  John  Quinoy 
Adams  declared  a  truth  in  Congress  when  he  said  that  "  the  war  power  of  Congress** 
was  adequate  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  But  is  this  the  whole  of  the  truth?  If 
Conj^^ross  has  anjr  **  war  power,"  may  it  not  put  the  country  in  a  state  of  preparation 
for  defense  f 

87 
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Executive  are  bound  to  provide  a  jadiciaiy  that  will  diflcbais^ 
its  duty,  and  to  protect,  (if  need  be)  the  Courts,  in  the  efficient 
exercise  of  their  functions. 


COKPABISON  OF  THESE  THBEB  THEOBIEa 

The  first  of  these  three  theories  of  the  Constitution  seems  to 
present  the  friends  of  freedom  with  no  alternatives  but  sub* 
jection  or  revolution. 

It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  dream  of  liberty  for  a  portion  of 
a  people,  while  another  portion  of  them  are  enslaved. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  *'  moral  suasion,"  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  slavery  will  soon  cease  in  this  country,  by  vol- 
untary emancipation,  on  the  part  of  all  the  slaveholders,  or  by 
the  great  body  of  them,  while  they  are  upheld  by  the  action 
of  legislative  and  judicial  authorities. 

Nor  can  it  be  thought  probable  that  the  authorities  of  the 
Slave  States  will  voluntarily  change  their  position,  in  advance 
of  their  constituents,  or  while  the  Federal  Government  main- 
tains (as  at  present)  a  position  very  nearly  in  accordance  with 
the  constitutional  exposition  now  under  review. 

It  is  equally  evident  that  the  friends  of  liberty,  so  far  as 
they  shall  receive  this  exposition  of  the  Constitution  as  the 
correct  one,  can  have  no  hope  of  any  political  remedy  short 
of  disunion  or  revolution. 

Nor  does  it  seem  clear  that  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  be- 
tween the  free  and  slave  states,  without  such  a  general  revolu- 
tion  as  should  render  dwwTiiiyn  unnecessary,  would  do  anything, 
directly,  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  further  than  to  relieve  the 
people  of  the  North,  and  detach  them  from  the  support  of  the 
foul  system.  In  such  a  case  there  would  indeed  be  a  still 
more  appalling  prospect  than  there  now  is,  of  that  terrible 
remedy,  at  which  humanity  herself  shudders,  unless,  by  timely 
repentance,  the  South  should  avert  the  catastrophe.  Yet  the 
principle  of  self-preservation,  not  less  than  the  duty  of  clear- 
ing their  own  skirts  from  the  guilt  of  oppression,  should  impel 
all  who  fear  God  and  love  liberty,  to  choose,  in  sadness^  the 
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only  alternative  presented  to  them.  To  remain  voluntarily  in 
the  Union  under  a  Constitution  that  must  be  thus  construed, 
would  be  suicidal  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  treason  against  man- 
kind, and  rebellion  against  Qod.  Common  prudence,  to  say 
nothing  of  principle  or  of  piety,  should  suffice  to  direct,  in  so 
clear  a  case,  a  people  not  judicially  blinded.  The  "patriot- 
ism" and  the  "chivalry"  the  "honor" and  the  ''  magnanimity," 
the  "  sagacity"  and  the  "  prudence,"  that  could  deliberately 
plant  themselves  against  every  "attribute  of  the  Almighty" 
and  every  instinct  of  human  nature,  in  opposition  to  every 
principle  of  law,  and  every  element  of  social  order^and  all 
this  under  the  hallucination  or  the  pretext  of  being  "  orderly 
and  law  abiding" — invite  epithets  which  we  are  unwilling 
to  use. 

77ie  Sxond  Theory — that  of  "  the  Compromises,"  may  appear 
less  appalling,  at  the  first  view,  but  it  deserves  serious  iaquiry, 
whether  this  be  anything  more  than  mere  appearance. 

An  attempted  "  compromise"  between  moral  right  and  mo- 
ral wrong,  results  always  in  the  ascendency  of  the  wrong,  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  right  In  matters  of  civil  government, 
in  politics,  in  legislation,  in  jurisprudence,  this  is  as  certain  as 
everywhere  else.  The  history  of  the  Slavery  Question  in 
America  furnishes  lamentable  illustrations  in  point 

The  friends  of  liberty,  adhering  to  the  Constitution,  yet  ad- 
mitting its  "compromises"  and  promising  to  fulfil  them,  admit 
themselves  to  be  compromising  with  moral  wrong!  What, 
then,  becomes  of  their  moral  power?  If  anything  deserving 
the  name  of  success,  is  to  come  from  the  pursuit  of  this  policy, 
the  historical  verification  of  it  is  yet  future.  The  annals  of 
the  world,  thus  far,  have  not  supplied  it  The  good  Provi- 
dence of  God,  in  spite  of  their  moral  obliquities  and  compro- 
mises, may  have  delivered  an  oppressed  people.  But  their 
compromises  have  never  deserved  the  credit  of  it,  any  more 
than  the  idolatries  of  the  Hebrews  deserved  the  credit  (as  they 
stupidly  fancied,)  of  having  supplied  them  with  bread.* 
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If  the  "  Compromises  of  the  Constitution"  inclado — ^as  they 
are  commonly  understood  to  do — ^the  "  guaranty"  of  the  right 
(under  any  restrictions)  to  reclaim  fugitives,  and  the  "guaran- 
ty" of  northern  assistance  in  suppressing  a  servile  insurrec- 
tion, then  the  construction  that  concedes  these  compromises, 
concedes  the  most  atrocious  as  well  as  the  most  effective 
supports  of  slavery  included  in  that  ultra  southern  construc- 
tion which  the  masses  at  the  North  so  indignantly  repudi- 
ate 1  Conceding  these,  very  little  more  would  be  lost^  in  a 
moral  view,  by  conceding  the  whole. 

And  the  extent  of  the  moral  concession  is  the  measure  of 
the  political.  An  effort  in  Congress,  or  at  the  ballot  box, 
against  slavery,  conceding  the  sacredness  of  the  "  compro- 
mises" with  the  "guaranties"  involved  in  them,  is  an  effort 
for  victory  after  having  relinquished  the  main  controversy  in 
debate.  Such  efforts  must  be  abortive  of  course.  By  the 
operation  of  well  known  laws  of  human  nature,  they  generally 
fail  of  reaching  the  low  point  at  which  they  are  aimed.  And 
if  reached,  only  an  unsightly  limb  is  displaced,  leaving  the 
root  untouched  and  the  trunk  less  offensive  and,  perhaps,  the 
more  thrifty  and  vigorous  for  the  pruning. 

That  local  and  partial  victories  may  sometimes  be  gained 
by  this  policy  is  not  denied.  But  a  wise  general  knows  that 
a  local  victory  may  be  purchased  too  dearly.  A  political 
victory  is  always  purchased  too  dearly,  when  it  is  done  by  a 
moral  compromise,  or  when  the  victor,  by  his  compromises, 
concessions,  and  pledges,  ties  up  his  own  hands,  and  fore- 
closes himself  from  doing  his  main  work. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  Constitution  does  contain  the  "  com- 
promises and  the  guaranties  "  commonly  attributed  to  it,  even 
at  the  North,  then  the  main  battle  between  slavery  and  free- 
dom cannot  be  fought  under  it,  nor  otherwise  than  by  a  re- 
pudiation of  it,  or  the  proposal  of  such  amendments  as  would 
be  regarded  as  revolutionary  to  insist  upon.  And  however 
wise  it  might  be  for  the  friends  of  liberty  to  avail  themselves 
of  any  advantages  thrown  in  their  way,  to  weaken  or  cripple 
the  slave  power,  (taking  care  to  avoid  giving  sanction  to  any 
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constitutional  compromises)  it  would  be  evidently  impolitic 
for  them  to  expend  their  main  strength  and  wear  out  their 
energies  and  dishearten  their  successors  in  labors  which,  if 
never  so  successful,  would  leave  their  main  work  unaccom- 
plished and  even  unattempted,  after  all.  The  longer  the 
friends  of  liberty  busy  themselves  in  this  manner,  the  more 
firmly  will  they  establish  the  precedents  which,  sooner  or 
later,  must  be  rebelled  against  and  spurned. 

If  the  Constitution  be  a  "compromise"  between  slavery 
and  freedom,  then  those  who  adhere  to  it,  giving  their  assent 
to  the  compromise,  yet  expecting  to  "secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty"  under  it  for  "themselves  and  their  posterity,"  are 
only  acting  over  again  the  folly  of  their  fathers,  but  with  less 
excuse,  after  having  witnessed  the  experiment  of  the  last  sixty 
years.  The  fruits  borne  by  the  tree  of  "compromise"  thus 
far,  should  warn  us  to  expect  nothing  better  of  it  in  future. 

0/  the  third  theory  of  the  Constitution,  that  which  repu- 
diates all  its  supposed  "compromises"  and  "guaranties,"  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that,  if  it  be  correct,  it  is  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired as  a  basis  of  political  action.    In  the  words  of  another, 

"  Those  who  believe  that  slavery  is  unconstitutional,  are  the  only  persons 
who  propose  to  abolish  it.  They  are  the  only  ones  who  claim  to  have  the 
power  to  abolish  it.  Were  the  whole  North  to  become  abolitionists,  they 
would  still  be  unable  to  touch  the  chain  of  a  single  slave  so  long  as  they 
should  concede  that  slavery  is  constitutional. 

'*  The  mass  of  men  will  insist  on  seeing  that  a  thing  can  be  done,  before 
they  will  leave  the  care  of  other  interests  to  assist  in  doing  it.  Hence  the 
slow  progress  of  all  political  movements  based  on  the  admission  that  slavery 
is  constitutional.'* — Spoonkr. 

These  considerations  should  not  tempt  us  to  put  an  unwar- 
rantable construction  upon  our  great  national  document.  But 
they  should  induce  a  candid  and  thorough  investigation  of 
the  matter,  with  a  determination  to  take  the  position  de- 
manded by  a  discovery  of  the  truth  of  the  case.  If  the  or- 
ganic structure  of  our  National  Government  does  indeed  cast 
us  at  the  feet  of  the  Slave  Power,  bound  hand  and  foot,  let 
us  know  the  worst  of  the  case,  and  in  view  of  it,  determine 
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whether  we  have  strength  and  resolution  to  cut  the  cordSi  or 
whether  we  will  submit  to  be  slaves,  with  our  posterity,  for- 
ever. But  if  we  have  in  our  hands  the  Charter  of  Freedom, 
let  us  understand  its  use,  and  the  responsibilities  with  which 
it  invests  us. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

THE  SLAVERY  QUESTION  IN  AMERICA  AND  THE  CRISIS. — WHAT 

SHALL  BE  DONE? 

Effects  of  Compromise  thus  far— Shall  it  be  repeated  or  continued  f— The  Slavery 
question,  as  it  now  stands,  stated — Must  be  settled  by  the  Church  and  in  tlie 
State — A  question  for  the  people — Cun  the  Church  and  the  State  be  reformed, 
and  wielded  against  Slavery? — Questions  behind  these — What  is  the  organic 
structure  of  the  Church  and  the  State  ?— Fallacy  of  the  idea  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  occupy  a  neutral  position,  divorced  from  the  support  of  Slavery, 
yet  not  wielded  effectively  against  it — Fallacy  of  the  idea  that  the  peculiar  strv^ 
lure  of  our  Government  relieves  us  from  responsibility  in  respect  to  Slavery- 
Suggestions  concerning  what  might  be  done.  The  Church — Can  the  politics  of  a 
people,  or  of  reformers,  rise  above  the  level  of  their  religion  f — Kcspousibility  of 
the  Church  and  its  constituent  members. 

The  reader  of  the  preceding  pages  will,  by  this  time,  com- 
prehend something  of  the  magnitude  of  the  pending  slave 
question  in  America.  Though,  primarily  a  question  concern- 
ing the  liberation  of  the  enslaved,  there  is  involved  in  it  the 
question  of  the  civil  and  political  liberties  of  the  nominally 
free.  And  the  crisis  seems  to  have  arrived,  predicted  by  one 
of  our  prominent  statesmen,  at  the  time  our  present  Federal 
Government  was  organized. 

^  I  have  no  hope  that  the  stream  of  general  liberty  will  forever  flow  un- 
polluted through  the  mire  of  partial  bondage,  or  that  they  who  have  been 
habituated  to  lord  it  over  others,  will  not,  in  time,  become  base  enough  to 
let  others  lord  it  over  them.  If  they  resist,  it  will  be  the  struggle  of  pride 
and  selfishness,  not  of  principle.'* — Wm,  Pinekney^s  Speech  in  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  Maryland^  1789. 

The  North  has  submitted  to  compromise  on  this  subject  till 
one  of  her  own  Senators  taunts  her  with  infidelity  to  her  con- 
stitutional engagements,  if  she  insists  upon  any  legal  securities 
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for  the  personal  liberties  of  her  own  citizens,  the  Senator  him- 
self not  excepted  ;*  and  he  exhorts  her  to  conquer  her  "pre- 
judices" in  favor  of  LIBERTY,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  "tAtf 
Union  r 

The  Slavery  Question  in  America  is  the  question  whether 
liberty  shall  be  relinquished,  for  the  security  of  slavery,  or 
whether  slavery  shall  be  overthrown  by  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
It  is  the  question  whether  civil  government  shall  secure  and 
protect  human  rights,  or  whether  a  ruthless  despotism,  dis- 
placing civil  government,  (properly  so  called,)  shall  be  wielded 
by  the  Slave  Power  for  the  subjugation  of  freemen.  It  is  the 
question  whether  the  Federal  Government  shall  be  thus 
wielded  by  a  petty  oligarchy  of  one  or  two  hundred  thousand 
slaveholders,  over  twenty  millions  of  people,  (one  person  con- 
trolling one  hundred,)  or  whether  it  shall  be  a  republican 
government,  amenable  to  all,  and  administered  for  the  pro- 
tection of  all. 

It  is,  moreover,  the  question  whether  Christianity  in  Ame- 
rica shall  overthrow  heathenism  in  America,  or  be  corrupted 
or  exterminated  by  it.  It  is  the  question  whether  the  Bible, 
the  Church,  and  the  ministry,  shall  suffer  the  disgrace  of 
being  accounted'  the  handmaids  of  oppression,  or  whether  they 
shall  be  hailed  as  the  deliverers  of  the  captives,  proclaiming 
the  Jubilee  of  the  Lord. 

This  great  question  is  to  be  decided,  mainly,  by  the  concur- 
rent action  of  the  two  great  social  institutions  of  the  country, 
the  Church,  and  the  State,  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil 
power. 

It  is  for  THE  PEOPLE  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  to 
say  whether  these  two  social  institutions  shall  be  redeemed 
from  the  foul  embraces  of  slavery,  and  wielded  for  their  hea- 
ven-appointed ends,  or  whether  they  shall  remain,  as  at  pre- 
sent, in  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 

And  the  question  whether  THE  PEOPLE  will  ever  effect 


*  If  Daniel  Webster  were  seized  as  a  slave,  he  could  have  no  Ugal  redreas  undar 
the  Fugitive  Slave  bill,  to  which  ho  urges  our  submissioD. 
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the  requisite  reformation  ia  the  Churcli  and  the  State  will 
depend,  very  much,  on  the  ideas  they  attach  to  the  organic 
itmcturt  <}£  the  Church  and  the  State,  and  of  their  own  parti- 
cipancy  in  the  administration  of  their  powers. 

If  the  Christians  of  the  Free  States  conceive  of  the  Church 
as  a  mysterious  something  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood, 
above  the  control  of  the  brotherhood,  to  which  thev  are  reli- 
giously  bound  to  adhere,  right  or  wrong,  and  go  wherever  it 
carries  them,  it  is  evident  that  there  will  be  no  reformation  in^ 
the  Church. 

If  the  voting  citizens  of  the  Free  States  conceive  of  "  the 
Government "  as  something  distinct  from  themselves,  and  to 
which  their  allegiance  is  unchangeably  due, — if  they  conceive 
of  the  ''  Constitution  "  as  pledged  to  "  compromises  and  guar- 
anties" in  favor  of  slavery,  and  yet  hold  themselves  bound  to 
fulfil  those  unrighteous  compromises  and  guaranties,  thus 
elevating  the  Constitution  (though  conceded  to  be  criminal) 
'above  all  that  is  called  God  or  is  worshiped' — ^it  is  evident 
that  there  will  be  no  reformation  in  the  State. 

And  if  there  is  to  be  no  reformation  in  the  Church  or  the 
State,  it  is  evident  that  the  sun  of  American  liberty  must  go 
down  in  darkness,  or  be  subjected  to  a  baptism  in  blood. 

The  questions  arise — **  What  shall  be  done  ?"  And  "  How 
shall  it  be  done  ?" 

The  field  may  be  narrowed,  by  first  inquiring,  in  the  light 
of  the  past,  and  on  the  stand-point  of  the  present,  what  ought 
not  to  be  done  7 

May  we  not  clearly  detect  some  of  the  main  &llacie8  by 
which  the  friends  of  liberty  have  been  misled,  and  by  whidi 
they  have  been  foiled  ? 

Expedients — compromises — ^gradualisms — ^postponemeatfr-** 
ameliorations — ^have  not  the  friends  of  liberty  been  bafflbji 
sufficiently  by  confiding  implicitly  in  these  ? 

Attempts  to  overthrow  slavery  merely  by  localizing  it — 
preventing  its  expansion — prohibiting  the  slave  trade,  or  the 
transportation  of  slaves — excluding  slavery  from  new  territo* 
ries — Is  it  not  time  to  understand  that  the  work  of  aboluhing 
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ibiTery  is  not  to  be  tccomplislied  bj  directiiig  attention  and 
effort  chiefly  to  enterpriaea  of  this  character? 

Every  opportunity  shouldi  doabtlessi  be  improredi  to  do^ 
ia  the  use  of  proper  measures,  whatever  presents  itself  to  be 
done  in  these  directions.  But  is  it  wise,  as  a  matter  of  policy 
— can  it  be  right,  as  a  question  of  morals,  to  postpone  or  com- 
promise the  main  question  of  aboUAing  slavery^  in  order  to 
concentrate  strength  or  enlist  numbers,  on  points  of  secondary 
importance  ?  May  we  consent  to  one  crime  for  the  sake  of 
repressing  another  ?  Especially  where  the  greater  is  indulged 
that  the  smaller  may  be  abolished  ?  May  we-— or  may  civil 
government— consent  to  regulate  and  thus  authorize  crime^ 
for  the  purpose  of  curtailing  its  mischiefe? 

Is  there  not  a  &llacy  in  the  idea  that  the  Federal  Govern* 
ment  can  be  divorced  from  the  support  of  slavery  without 
being  enlisted  against  it,  and  90  enlisted  as  to  treat  it  as  illegal 
and  criminal  ? 

How  shall  the  Federal  Oovemment  be  thus  divorced  with- 
out so  exerting  itself  as  to  overthrow  slavery  ? 

In  organizing  the  militia,  in  providing  for  the  collection  of 
the  revenue,  (whether  through  the  Custom-house  or  by  direct 
taxation,)  in  providing  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails,  in 
appointing  Post-masters  and  all  other  officers  of  Government^ 
in  making  enlistments  for  the  army  and  navy,  in  naturalizing 
or  in  refusing  to  naturalize  all  classes  of  aliens — in  making  or 
refusing  to  make  compensation  to  slaveholders  for  losses  of 
slaves  in  the  public  service — must  not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment take  sides,  one  way  or  the  other,  on  the  question  of  the 
legality  of  slavery,  and  of  the  right  of  the  slaves  to  their  free- 
dom ?  And  is  not  the  practical  decision  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  either  case,  entirely  conclusive  of  the  whole 
matter?  Could  the  condition  of  slavery  be  continued,  if  the 
practice  of  the  Federal  Government  did  not  acknowledge  its 
legality?  And  while  acknowledging  its  legality,  can  it  be 
said  to  be  divorced  from  the  support  of  slavery  ?  Can  it  be 
neutral  on  that  question,  taking  neither  the  one  side  or  the 
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Other  ?    Or,  (however  constituted,)  has  it  any  moral  right  to 
be  neutral,  were  it  possible  to  be  so  ? 

Can  the  United  States  "guaranty  to  every  State  in  this 
Union  a  republican  form  of  Government"  without  abolishing 
Slavery  ?  Or  can  they  neglect  doing  this  without  sustaining 
and  being  responsible  for  Slavery  ? 

Is  there  not  a  fallacy  in  the  common  assumption  (admitted 
by  some  of  the  friends  of  liberty)  that  the  peculiar  structure 
of  our  Federal  Government,  with  its  delegated  powers,  its 
limitations,  and  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States,  relieves  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  the  free  States  from  their 
responsibilities  in  respect  to  slavery  in  the  slave  Slates,  provided 
the  Federal  Government  prohibits  it  elsewhere? 

Can  man  by  his  skill,  or  by  his  want  of  skill,  in  the  con 
struction  of  a  Constitution  of  Government,  relieve  that  Goy- 
ernment  of  the  essential  duties  devolving  upon  all  civil 
Governments,  in  the  nature  of  things,  in  the  nature  of  civil 
Government  itself,  and  by  the  express  appointment  of  God  ? 

Can  there  be  a  civil  Government  not  invested  with  the  pre- 
rogative, and  charged  with  the  duty,  of  protecting  human 
rights,  and  "  executing  justice  between  a  man  and  his  neigh- 
bor ?"  If  the  Bible  or  the  Declaration  of  Independence  be 
resorted  to  for  an  answer,  will  they  not  unitedly  respond,  Nof 
Is  there  any  intelligible  theory  of  civil  Government  that  will 
not  require  at  its  hands  thus  much  ?  Does  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  in  its  Preamble,  pro/ess  less?  Can  it 
claim  the  allegiance,  or  deserve  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
if  it  performs  less?  Have  the  Sovereign  People,  who  are 
responsible  for  the  organic  structure  as  well  as  for  the  admin- 
istration of  their  Government,  any  moral  right  to  construct 
and  continue  an  arrangement  which  contemplates  less?  Or 
can  their  liberties  be  secure  under  such  an  arrangement  ? 

The  Federal  Constitution  either  describes  a  civil  Govern- 
ment or  it  does  not.*    If  it  does,  then  that  Government  is 


*  The  great  problem  of  1787,  was  the  formation  of  a  National  OovernmmU  that 
•hould  Bupersede  the  **  Oon/ederaPian,*^  and  yet  leave  the  StaU  Governments  in 


slaves?* 

The  questions  again  recur — Wl 
how  shall  it  be  done  ? 

Without  presuming  to  dogmatize 
farther  suggestions  ? 

The  powers  of  the  Federal  Go\ 
the  illegality  of  slavery — its  agreer 
the  Constitution — present,  evident 
magnitude,  and  of  vital  importance 
blem— "  What  shall  be  done  ?" 

Would  it  not  be  the  part  of  wisi 
erty,  in  the  first  place,  to  examin 
definitely,  those  questions?  Can  tht 
political  action  against  slavery  till  th 

If  it  be  found  that  slavery  is  illc 
tional,  that  the  Federal  Govcmmer 
the  course  of  action  becomes  plain. 


•zistenco.  After  grtat  labor,  the  p&mdox  was  r 
renuins  to  be  seen  whether  the  exultatiun  was  not 
■coording  to  one  of  itn  ablest  advocates,  concede 
it  not  a  compute  civil  Government^*— but  uovertl 
and  it  ia  not  true,  that  we  have  tw  National  Govon 
The  oonccMion  then  iff,  tliat  we  have  only,  in  p 
itteompUU  Government.  And  the  precise  point 
ploteneM  i«  conceded,  is  the  point  in  whi«^})  it  f-ii 
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tained  by  Congress  and  the  Executive,  are  adequate  to  admin- 
ister the  remedy.  And  the  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  States. 

The  investigation  itself  might  be  carried  on,  to  a  great 
extent,  by  bringing  questions,  involving  the  rights  of  slaves 
and  others,  for  decision  before  the  Federal  Courts,  after  the 
example,  and  with  the  untiring  perseverance  of  Granville 
Sharp. 

K  it  comes  to  be  conceded,  after  a  fair  investigation,  that 
the  Constitution  is  in  favor  of  slavery,  and  that  it  provides  no 
remedy  against  it,  the  question  returns  again — "  What  shall 
be  done  ?" 

An  amendment  of  the  Constitution  might  be  proposed,  but 
it  requires  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  States  to  carry 
it  into  effect.  There  seems  little  prospect  of  a  remedy  in  that 
direction. 

Eevolution  or  disunion  appear  to  be  the  only  direct  political 
remedies  ihat  remain.  We  may  conceive  of  a  revolution  that 
should  carry  with  it,  or  bring  after  it,  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
The  ground  of  disunion  would  then  be  removed.  But  the 
mind  shudders  at  the  thought  of  a  revolution  by  violence. 

Might  there  not  be  effected  a  peaceful  separation  between 
the  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding  States?  If  a  majority 
of  the  citizens  at  the  North  and  at  the  South  should  concur, 
why  could  it  not  be  done?  K  the  Constitution  makes  no 
provision  for  such  an  emergency,  does  it  follow  that  an  Ad- 
ministration is  bound  to  enforce  union  by  the  sword  ?  Or 
why  might  not  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  States  (Northern 
and  Southern)  unite  in  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  for 
that  end  ? 

The  Union  has  its  value,  but  is  it  anything  more  than  that 
of  a  means  to  an  end?  And  what  is  that  end  worth,  if  it 
does  not  include  justice,  security,  freedom,  and  the  right  to 
obey  God  ? 

What  other  alternative  remains  but  the  loss  of  the  main 
objects  for  which  the  independence  of  the  country  was 
achieved,  and  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  established? 


%,iL,iu.  Liic  oiiiuii,  auii  wouia  sav 
Union  more  than  liberty,  she  wc 
be  presented  to  every  citizen,  nn 
the  ballot-box  and  decided.     If 
North  were  left  in  the  minorit}", 
the  avenging  hand  of  divine  just 
of  the  blame.    But  would  the 
acquit  them,  if^  adhering  to  a  C 
and  guaranties"  in  favor  of  slav( 
ciples,  their  consciences,  and  the 
an  idolized  "  union"  with  opprei 
entire  generation  of  northern  citi 
crisis,  should  consign  theraselvc 
degradation  of  vassalage  ?     Wou 
of  self-evident  truths,  and  of  tli 
of  freemen,  upbraid  them  ? 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  sclf-evider 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  wil 
which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 

THKSE    RIGHTS,  GOVERNMENTS   ARE    INSTII 

just  p«iwers  from  the  consent  of  the  gove 
OF  Government  becomes  destructive  o 
OF  THE  PEOPLE  to  alter  or  abolu 
•ernment,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  pri 
in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
happiness/' 
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if  there  is  no  prospect  of  its  being  amended,  or  of  the  speedy 
abolition  of  slavery  by  the  States ;  then  the  free  States  have 
no  remedy  but  revolation  or  disunion.  Bejecting  this,  they 
must  continue  to  participate  in  the  guilt  of  slavery,  and  to 
suffer  its  evils,  including  their  own  subjugation  by  the  petty 
oligarchy  of  slaveholders.  But  if  the  Constitution  contains 
no  such  ''  compromises  and  guaranties,"  then  they  hold  the 
power  in  their  own  hands,  and  may  readily  redeem  themselves 
and  their  country  if  they  will,  by  the  proper  administration 
of  the  Government 

This  view  presents  what  we  understand  to  be  the  Slavery 
Qufisiion  in  America^  so  far  as  the  prospect  of  its  abolition  by 
the  action  of  civil  government  and  the  political  action  of  the 
North  are  concerned. 

The  Church  question  is  still  more  comprehensive,  more 
vital,  and  more  solemn.  If  the  religion  of  a  country  controls^ 
of  necessity,  the  legislation  of  a  country,  then  the  Church,  to 
the  full  extent  to  which  it  moulds  or  represents  the  religion 
of  a  country,  or  is  able  to  mould  and  represent  it,  is  responsi- 
ble for  its  political  morality.    Is  it  not  so? 

Can  the  political  morality  of  a  people  rise  higher  than  the 
religion  of  a  people  ?  Can  the  political  morality  of  reformers 
rise  higher  than  the  religion  of  reformers?  Can  their  re- 
ligion rise,  permanently,  above  the  religion  of  the  Churches 
to  which  they  adhere,  and  of  the  ministry  in  whom  they  con- 
fide for  religious  instruction  ?  Will  they  be  likely  to  demand 
of  their  political  parties,  or  to  secure  in  the  management  and 
direction  of  them  a  higher  tone  of  morality  than  they  require 
of  their  Churches,  or  than  actually  prevails  in  them?  Does 
the  history  of  past  experiments  warrant  the  belief  that  it  can 
be  so  ?  Or  would  it  be  honorable  to  religion  and  religious 
institutions,  to  believe  that  such  could  be  the  fact,  and  that 
the  world  should  be  the  teacher  and  exemplar  of  the  Church? 

The  friends  of  liberty  and  pure  religion,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  have  been  impressed  with  the  importance  of  so  direct- 
ing their  missionary  efforts,  as  to  send  none  but  a  pure  and 
liberty  loving  religion  to  the  heathen.    They  are  contributing 


ccptance  of  the  heathen  abroad,  thi 
and  confide  in  for  their  own  cdif 
their  families  at  home  ?     Or,  will  it 
tent,  or  for  any  great  length  of  tii 
liberty  to  send  abroad,  who  have  b 
of  pro-slavery  churches  at  home,- 
fellowship  with  oppressors,  that  ch 
caste,  that  set  up  in  the  sanctuary  of 
that  welcome  to  their  communion, 
politicians  whose  votes  rivet  the  fet 
Or  is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  pe 
is  to  be  effected  by  the  labors  of  th< 
its  support  ?    Can  the  consciences  o 
reached?     Can  Christian  missiona 
slave  States  to  build  up  churches  t1 
with  slavery  (for  this  is  one  depar 
sions")  by  Christians  at  the  North 
holding  fellowship  with  slavery,  an 
gists  as  religious  teachers  ?    Arc  tl 
Churches  to  be  disowned  and  abani 
holders  in  their  communion,  by  Ch 
maining  in  ecclesiastical  connection 
the  South,  or  holding  fraternal  eccl 
with  them?     Or,  retaining  religious 
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of  Bach  ?  What  is  the  responsibility  of  churches  aside  from 
the  responsibilities  of  the  members  of  which  the  Church  is 
composed  ?  And  how  can  the  individual  member  urge  upon 
the  body  a  position  which  he  is  not  ready  to  take  himself? 

"  There  is  no  power  out  of  the  Church,"  says  Albert  BarneSi 
"  that  could  sustain  slavery  an  hour,  if  it  were  not  sustained 
in  it"  To  this  we  may  add  the  inquiry — How  long  would 
slavery  be  sustained  in  the  churches,  if  churches  sustaining 
slavery  were  not  sustained  by  those  who  complain  of  their 
position  7  If  a  solemn  responsibility  rests  on  the  churches,  is 
it  not  shared  by  those  in  the  churches  whose  support  con- 
tributes to  sustain  them  7 

There  is  still  another  view  of  the  subject  Suppose  it  were 
not  true  that  the  position  of  the  Church  could  decide  the  &te 
of  American  slavery  ?  Suppose  it  were  certain  that,  notwith- 
standing all  that  could  be  done  by  the  Church  and  ministry 
to  overthrow  slavery,  it  would  still  live  and  thrive  ?  Would 
the  responsibility  of  the  Church  and  ministry  then  cease? 
Would  it  not  still  be  their  duty  to  bear  their  testimony  in  the 
midst  of  a  perverse  people?  How  else  can  they  shine  as 
lights  in  the  world  ?  How  else  can  they  honor  their  Ood  and 
their  Savior  ?  How  else  can  they  teach  and  exemplify  pure 
religion?  How  else  can  they  call  sinners  to  repentance? 
How  else  can  they  preserve  a  pure  seed  to  survive  the  terri- 
ble overthrow  of  the  nation,  or  its  dark  night  of  disgrace  and 
servility,  to  take  root  and  germinate  and  bear  firuit  in  a  more 
genial  age  ? 

And  if  it  be  true,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  hold  a  neutral  position — that  it  cannot  be  di- 
vorced from  the  support  of  slavery  without  being  wielded 
against  it — ^if  its  peculiar  structure — ^fashioned  by  man— can- 
not absolve  it  nor  its  constituent  members  from  the  responsi- 
bilities involved  in  the  very  nature  of  the  institution  itself-— 
how  much  more  clearly  and  more  forcibly  do  these  considera- 
tions apply  to  the  Church,  established  by  Christ  himself,  to  be 
•'  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  and  "  the  light  of  the  world  I" 
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"THE  DEMOCRACY  OF  CHRISTIANITY,'' 

FIRST  VOLUME. 

n  B.  F.  Atdbatt,  t>.  t>.,  liO  Praidant  ct  Woodw^rl  Collin,  CineinniU,  OUt, 
id  Pmriuci  of  Monl  ud  FoliUul  Fbilmpbr  in  111*  unu^fiibluUildlii   Ui* 


■■■'-  -■-■■"  -* nl  m<i>i,  Uitnrw>,  ir  impu- 


"  TflB  Dhociict  or  CKiERunrr.-^An  alila  uidarifinLl  nrk.    TL  li  aur  to 

lulU»cniiliirD[ihi  BMt,-TknMkaU  JoCTUyr--" •—-"■'-L 

U  opptaiaion,  pjudi  th»  ln^i«iii.bla  riglltl  of  mAn,  an 
illly  ourinl  out,  utabLiih  popular  lOTamnunlfl,  aTarj- 
lyla  Tair  iut  anii  tnroibla,  ud  vilE  u  tminentiT  Chi 
r»t  lav  uf  thi  Bibli  waa  one*  ambodiad  br  Dirln  anil 

.on— Uiil  liTan  U  God'.  tntiM- '-  ' '      "" 

uafsllr^^d 

u ^ , , ,,.  r-: 

uas  npoDiiBBo  foranJiitiit  moat  aJtiimtatT  uid  -nrj  ipaadilr  pravuL.    Bmt  on 

braiidaliaii  sf  all  Uuh  fnt  moTamanU,  and  that  ChriOmtillf,  ftrftMf  Bitf^  4t 

inititDtiuif,  and  pMftd  ta  thalr  Anal  criDnph  tad  nninjial  ixtApaian." 


Trom  Paoraaa*  Honcni.  af  Obtrtin. 

Dbjtal  ii  to  ihqv  tbat  tha  Bibia  ia  tba  paat  obarlvr  of  d*EAD0ncjr^4hat  ita  princlplaa 
and  pmapLa,  m  mil  aj  tba  irmpathiaa  «bich  it  aoltlTataa,  aad  tha  apiril  vfala  it 

bdaHDdtai  ihoaihi.  '  T.  B.  HsnoB. 

x&UhUl,  O.,  July,  ISU." 


BXOOiaCEia>ATI02iS. 


From  E.  Siiini,  WmUtu  MidiiUr,  MaadUU,  Oki«. 


**!  kM«  Mftd  this  wQtk  with  pltMora  an4  VroAh  ab^  ranrd  it  u  a 
*^*gatioB  of  Um  Ttry  important  labjoot  of  viueli  it  tnata." 


From  tko  Mow  York  TrtboiM. 

"Wo  hftvo  road  tho  book  thronili  Ttrjr  attoatiToly,  and  oan  boar  ttftimonj  to  its 
iroat  ability,  and  tho  •oandnoo*  oiitB  prinoiploo.    *    •    •  .  Tbo  onoay  ii  a  vary  ablo 
•no,  and  well  adapted,  aa  Cobbott  nood  to  oay,  for  a  thinking  people,  and  nn  fair- 
minded  and  intellifjint  reader  oan  rite  from  a  peraeal  of  it  vithoat  a  higher  nppre- 
oiation  of  the  Moeaio  eode,  and  of  true  denuoratie  pinciplee  " 

From  the  New  Toifc  ETangelist. 

**  Thii  ^ork  appeare  anonymooily,  bnt  it  dieeloBos  qualitiet  of  anthonhin.  of  which 
the  writer  need  not  be  aihamed  *  •  *  He  eirikei  at  the  root  of  the  Daeinete  at 
(Aoe.  He  traeee  k:e  demooratio  principle  ae  it  is  mingled  in  all  Oi>d*e  provieimia 
for  the  Patriarehi  and  tho  leraelitee  in  the  eleareet  manner  Hie  analfeie  of  tho 
tendency  and  charaoter  of  the  Mneaie  institotee  ie  partienlarly  able  He  diaeoTen 
a  degree  of  wisdom  and  benevoleneo  in  thoee  proriiions  but  lit  He  understood  We 
haTO  noTcr  seen  the  political  bearinge  and  eoope  of  the  Moeaic  law  eo  strikingly  por- 
trayed. The  present  Tolome  respeota  only  the  doetrines  of  the  <Ud  Testament— we 
hope  the  author  will  be  enconraged  to  go  on  with  the  searohing  and  impartial  ezami- 
nation." 

From  tho  Amerioaa  Statesman. 

'*  The  anthw  haa  giTon  eome  beantifal  illnatrations,  drawn  fmn  Scripture,  show- 
ing that  it  abounds  with  democratic  sentiment.  *  *  *  It  is  a  work  thai  tkomtd 
attract  tkt  attention  of  the  thinking  portion  of  »oci*ty.  The  »tyU  uaitraetivt^ 
and  tht  9ubj€et  an  tnttresting  oim."  - 

From  the  Boston  Chronotype. 

"This  *Citixen  of  the  United  States*  deserres  a  hearing.  He  is  a  strong  thinker 
and  an  able  writer— indeed  he  must  be  a  man  of  gr^at  experience  wiih  the  pen. 
•  •  •  Sweeping  from  Genesis  onward,  not  a  ray  of  li^ht  e«cape»  him  which  can 
be  construed  into  the  dswniug  of  tho^e  glorious  popular  institutions  which  we  now 
enjor.  And  he  certain  1 7  finds  a  great  deal  to  his  purnoM.  •  •  •  The  troth  is, 
the  mosaic  code  made  aJrances  towards  democracy  which  stood  alone  for  centoriee, 
and  when  w^  take  I  he  stronc  glasses  of  such  a  writer  as  this,  our  veneration  of  ike 
Bible  is  placed  on  a  very  high  footing  *' 

From  the  Democratic  RoTiew. 

''  The  subject  of  this  volume  is  well  handled,  and  justly  pressed  on  the  ofaeonration 
of  the  reader." 

From  the  Ontario  Messenger. 
**  We  advise  all  classes  to  'read,  mark,  and  inwardly  digest  *  this  volume. 

From  the  Oberlin  Evangelist. 

'*  The  field  of  diicnssion  opened  is  broad  and  rich  :  it  has  be*n  ably  ozplorod|  and 
its  treasurea  of  precious  trutn  are  revealed  with  a  master's  hand." 

From  the  Ohio  Star. 

"  The  conception  of  thie  work  is  original.  •  •  •  We  eommend  it  to  the  poraml 
and  careful  study  of  all  classes." 

From  the  Golden  Rule. 

**  We  have  neither  time  nor  rpace  to  eive  a  general  or  extended  notice  of  this  Inval- 
nable  production,  but  merely  drop  a  hint,  that  our  friends  may  not  deprive  them- 
•elves  a  single  moment  of  a  rich  treat,  but  lay  fast  hold  of  it  now.'* 
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